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PREFACE 

A  new  edition  of  the  speeches  made  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  set  debate  during  the 
Illinois  senatorial  canvass  of  1858  would  seem  a  worthy  and 
appropriate  part  of  the  general  commemoration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  event.  While  the  campaign  was 
local  in  its  inception,  it  became  national  in  its  significance 
and  in  its  results.  The  issues  as  brought  out  in  the  debate, 
especially  in  the  speech  of  Douglas  at  Fneport,  widen 
if  they  did  not  open,  the  breach  between  him  and  the  southern 
Democrats,  made  a  split  in  the  convention  of  i860  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  thereby  paved  the  way  for  Repub- 
1  success  and  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency.  The  debate  also  marked  the  high-tide  of  the 
"stump"  method  of  campaigning;  it  furnishes,  through 
the  unusual  space  given  to  it  in  newspaper  reports,  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  unique  phenomenon  of  frontier 
life;  while  the  increasing  number  of  printing  presses,  the 
extension  of  the  mail  routes,  and  consequent  change  in  cam- 
paign methods,  lend  to  this  canvass  the  melancholy  interest 
of  a  passing  show.  The  speeches  themselves  are  of  a  high 
order  of  debate,  and  of  unusual  import;  those  of  Douglas 
set  forth  his  untenable  position  and  his  impossible  theory  in 
the  clearest  terms;  those  of  Lincoln  state  the  arguments  of 
the  new  Republican  party  as  they  had  not  been  outlined 
before ;  and  the  combined  effect  of  the  whole  is  a  survey  of 
the  political  aspect  of  the  day  not  to  lie  found  elsewhere. 

Many  editions  of  the  debates  have  been  printed,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  i860;  a  few  have  included  speeches  made 
by  each  participant,  both  before  and  after  the  set  debates; 
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some  have  added  explanatory  footnotes;  but  none  have 
attempted  tO  reproduce  the  local  color  from  the  press  of  the 
day.  In  this  edition  an  effort  is  made  by  newspaper  extracts 
and  by  reminiscences  to  give  a  picture  of  the  crude  though 
virile  setting  in  this  contest  of  two  men  so  evenly  matched  in 
polemical  power,  yet  so  unlike  in  temperament  and  in  physical 
appearance.  Only  those  speeches  arc  here  reprinted  whii  fa 
were  delivered  at  the  seven  set  meetings  constituting  in  reality 
the  Great  Debate.  The  gist  of  the  prior  speeches  is  woven 
into  the  introduction. 

The  Columbus,  Ohio,  edition  of  i860  is  followed  in  this  text, 
but  the  Speeches  aa  there  reprinted  h;  1  compared  with 

the  originals— those  of  Lincoln  with  the  files  of  the  Chicago 
Press  and  Tributie,  and  those  of  Douglas  with  the  Chicago 
Times — and  the  changes  which  the  Columbus  edition  made  in 
the  official  reports  arc  here  shown  in  the  footnotes ;  and  there 
has  lieen  also  incorporated  in  the  text  the  numerous  inter- 
ruptions of  the  speeches  by  the  audiences.  In  the  present 
edition,  the  largest  type  indicates  the  editor's  explanatory 
comments;  the  next  largest  shows  quotations,  the  source  being 
indicated  at  the  head;  and  the  smallest  size  of  type  denotes 
quoted  matter  within  a  quotation. 

The  descriptions  and  comments  reprinted  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  are  by  no  means  exhaustive;  fully 
one-half  the  matter  originally  collected  was  rejected  for 
lack  of  space;  but  much  of  it  was  immaterial,  being  made 
up  of  denunciation  and  attempts  to  belittle  the  other  side, 
predictions  of  victory,  and  general  comment,  which  threw 
no  light  on  the  events  of  the  debate.  The  amount  of  reminis- 
cential  matter  was  reduced  by  the  same  test.  Such  illus- 
trations were  selected  as  lent  themselves  to  illuminating  the 
subject-matter.  In  collecting  the  extracts  and  the  illus- 
trations, the  editor  baa  visited  many  places,  has  searched 
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through  scores  of  newspaper  files,  and  has  levied  upon  the 
courtesy  of  librarians  and  friends,  to  mention  whose  names 
would  involve  a  list  of  impossible  proportions.  That  the 
edition  may  be  of  service  to  the  student  as  well  as  to  the 
general  reader;  that  it  may  aid  in  bringing  to  their  true 
proportions  these  two  great  citizens  of  Illinois;  and  that  it 
may  reflect  some  credit  upon  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois 
through  whose  beneficence  it  is  made  possible,  is  the  hope 
that  sustains  a  labor  of  love. 

Edwin  Erle  Sparks 
The  University  of  Chicago 
March  n,  1908 
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CHAPTER  I 

LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS 

STUMP  SPEAKING 

The  pioneers,  who  migrated  with  their  families  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Plain  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  found  themselves  cut  off 
from  the  conveniences  of  life  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  cast  into  a  compelling  environment,  where 
makeshifts  and  substitutes  must  answer  for  well-known 
utilities  and  contrivances.  This  was  noticeable  even  in 
l>olitical  campaigns.  Lucking  printing  presses  to  dissemi- 
nate party  doctrines  and  public  halls  of  sufficient  sue  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  at  a  ]>arty  rally,  the  people  of  the 
frontier  were  wont  to  gather  in  some  public  square  or  in 
a  grove  of  trees,  where  a  temporary  stand,  or  perhaps  in  very 
early  days,  the  .stump  of  a  felled  tre:  tied  the  purpose 

of  a  rostrum  from  which  the  issues  of  the  day  were  discussed 
by    "stump"    speakers.     In    th  way,    the   lack   of 

churches  on  the  frontier  caused  the  substitution  of  gr< 
as  a  place  for  holding  "camp- meetings."  Through  cam- 
paign after  campaign,  both  national  and  state,  ".stump" 
speaking  continued  until  improved  facilities  for  making 
longer  journeys  began  to  remedy  western  isolation  and  to 
remove  western  provincialism.  At  the  same  time,  the 
increasing  political  activity  of  the  printing  press  and  the 
demands  of  modem  business  life  gradually  turned  the  people 
away  from  these  picturesque  gatherings  of  earlier  times. 

Beginning  with  the  campaign  of  1824,  in  which  a  favorite 
son~of  Kentucky  and  a  war-hero  of  Tennessee  were  cham- 
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pioned  in  song  and  speech  by  their  supporters  in  the  Middle 
West,  the  political  "stump"  became  the  favorite  hustinj 
The  news  that  a  leader  was  to  "take  the  stump"  in  a  certain 
district   was   sufficient    promise    of  enlightenment  on    the 
political  issues  of  the  day  in  a  region  where  newspapers  anc 
Campaign   literature   were   meaner;    and    also   the  occasion 
was  likely  to  afford  a  diversion  in  the  way  of  rival  processions 
and  to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  meeting  one's  friends  anc 
neighbors.     The  community  which  was  favored  as  the  sccr 
Of  a  political  debate  immediately  awoke  to  unwonted  at 
ily.     Banners  were  painted,  Hags  flung  from  stall  and  build 
ing,  and  lithographs  of  rival  candidates  displayed  in  windows. 
Great  barges  Or  wagbns,  especially  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
were  filled  with  "first  voters,"  or  with  young  women  dressec 
to  symbolize  the  political  aspects  of  the  campaign.     Loa 
mercha&tS  hurriedly  stocked  up  on  novelties  likely  to  be  ir 
demand,  while  itinerant  venders  altered  their  schedules  anc 
hurried  to  the  promising  center  of  trade. 

Upon  the  public  square  each  party  erected  a  "pole" 
with  a  banner  bearing  the  name  of  its  candidates  (lying 
from  the  lofty  top.  The  rural  male  voter  did  not  appro- 
priate to  himself  all  the  joys  of  the  occasion,  but  the  entire 

family  "went  to  town,"  to  enjoy  the  unusual  day  of  diversion 
in  the  round  of  a  monotonous  and  isolated  life.  A  reporter 
connected  with  a  New  York  newspaper  was  sent  to  Illinois 
to  write  up  one  of  these  "stump"  campaigns,  and  both 
Vividly  and  appreciatively  he  described  the  gathering  of  the 
people  for  the  chief  event  of  the  summer: 

"It  is  astonishing  how  deep  an  interest  in  politics  this  people  take. 
Over  long  weary  miles  of  hot  and  dusty  prairie  the  processions  of  eager 
parti.Mins  come — on  foot,  on  hnrsehack,  in  wagon-.  <lr;i\vn  l»y  horses 
or  mules;  men,  women,  and  children,  old  and  young;  the  half  sick, 
Just  out  of  the  last  Shake;'    children  in  arm*,  infants  at  the  maternal 
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founl  cloud*  of  dust  and  beneath  the  blazing  sun;  settling 

down  at  the  town  where  the  meeting  is,  with  hardly  a  chance  (or  sitting, 

iven  les-i  opportunity  for  eating,  waiti  ma  group 

hours  at  die  places  of  speaking,  talking,  discussing,  litigious,  vociferous, 
while  the  war   artillery,  the  music  of   the  bands,  the  waving  of   I 

the  huzzahs  of  the  crowds,  as  delegation  after  delegation  appears; 
the  i  rj  of  the  peddlers  vending  all  sorts  of  ware,  from  an 
cure  of  'agur'  to  a  monster  watermelon  in  slices  to  suit  purchasers— 
•■>  rewlir  the  t  <>i  Confusion  and  commo- 

The  hour  of  one  arrives  and  a  perfect  rush  is  made  for  the  groi 

rising  to  the  heavens  and  fairly  deluging  those  who 
are  hurrying  on  through  it.     Then  the  speakers  convc  with  flags,  and 

ere,  and  music,  surrounded  by  cheering  partisans.  Their  arrival 
at  the  ground  and  immediate  approach  to  the  stand  is  the  signal  for 
shouts  that  rend  the  are  introduced  to  the  audience 

amidst  prolonged  and  enthusiastic  chd  C>;     tlicy  are  interrupted   by 
frequent  I  lown  finally  amid  the  same  uproari- 

ous demonstration.     The  audience  sit  or  itnlv  throughout, 

and,  as  the  lasi  wold  i    spoken,  make  a  break  for  their  homes,  first 
hunting  up  lost  members  of  their  families,  gettii  •  got) 

loads  together,  and,  as  the  daylight  fades  away,  entering  again  upon  the 
broad  prairies  and  slowly  picking  their  way  back  to  the  place  of 
ginning."— Special  correspondence  from   Charleston,   Illinois,  to 
New  York  Post,  September  14,  1858. 

The  patience  Of  the  crowd  in  listening  to  lengthy  spec 
as  noted  by  this  corresponder;  illustrations 

where.  Three  hours  was  the  usual  time  allotted  to  a 
speaker.  Sometimes  after  listening  to  a  discussion  of  this 
length  <Utring  the  afternoon,  the  crowd  would  disperse  for 
supper  and  th  n   to  bear  another  speaker  for  an 

equal  length  of  time  during  the  evening.    The  spirit  of 
fairness  to  both  sides  prompted  the  people  to  furnish 
speaker  with  as  large  an  audienc  other  enjoyed. 

This  spirit  was  manifested  at  Peoria  in  1854  as  the  folio. 
extract  from  a  contemporary  newspaper  shows: 

"On  Monday,  October  16,  Senator  Douglas,  by  appoint  mn 
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dressed  a  large  audience  at  Peoria.  When  he  closed  he  was  greeted 
with  six  hearty  cheers;  and  the  band  in  attendance  played  a  stirring 
air.  The  crowd  then  began  to  call  fur  Lincoln,  ..  no,  as  Judge  Douglas 
had  announced,  was,  by  agreement,  to  answer  him.  Mr.  Lincoln 
thin  took  the  stand,  and  said — 

"I  do  not  arise  to  speak  now,  if  I  can  stipulate  with  the  audience 
to  meet  DM  ben  at  half  past  six  Mr  i  o'i  lock.     It  is  now  several 

minutes  past  five,  and  Judge  Douglas  has  spoken  over  three  hours. 
If  you  hear  me  at  all,  I  wish  you  to  hc«ir  mc  liim'.  It  will  take  mc 
as  long  as  it  has  taken  him.  That  will  carry  us  beyond  eight  o'clock 
at  night.  Now  every  one  of  you  who  can  remain  that  long,  can  just 
;  11  get  his  supper,  meet  me  at  seven,  and  remain  one  hour  or  two 
later.  The  judge  has  already  informed  you  that  he  is  to  have  an  hour 
to  reply  to  me.    I  doubt  not  but  you  have  been  a  litUi  <d  to 

learn  that  I  have  consented  to  give  one  of  hi*  high  reputation  and 
known  ability  this  advantage  of  me.  Indeed,  my  consenting  to  it, 
though  reluctant,  was  not  wholly  unselfish;  for  I  suspected  if  it  were 
understood,  that  the  Judge  was  entirely  done,  you  dens  ouM 

leave,  and  not  hear  mc;  but  by  giving  him  the  close,  I  felt  confident 
th;it  ymi  would  stay  for  the  fun  of  hearing  bin  -kin  me.1 

"The  audience  signified  their  assent  to  the  arrangement,  and 
adjourned  to  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  time  they  resembled,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  spoke." — Correspondence  of  the  Illinois  Journal,  Spring- 
field, October  at,  1854. 

VTOR  DOUGLAS  OF   ILLINOIS 

The  storm  center  of  political  agitation,  carried  to  the 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  the  campaign  of  1824, 
gradually  advanced  with  the  spread  of  the  people,  until  the 
decade  between  1850  and  i860  saw  it  centered  in  Illinois, 
mainly  through  the  prominence  of  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  question.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  Douglas  fathered 
and  pushed  to  enactment  the  famous  law  of  1854,  which 
d  the  Missouri  Compromise  so  far  at  it  related  to  the 
unorganized  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  lying  north 
of  360  30',  ami  threw  it  open  to  slavery-  or  freedom  asjhe 
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future  inhabitants  might  determine  under  the  principle  of 
home  rule  or  "popular  sovereignty."  By  this  course  he 
brought  uixm  himself  the  denunciation  and  abuse  of  all 
northern  people  who  opposed  the  further  extension  of  slave 
territory. 

Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  Congre 
August,  1854,  Douglas  started  for  Illinois  to  defend  himself 
before  his  constituents.  Before  leaving  Washington,  he 
said:  "I  shall  be  assailed  by  demagogues  and  fanatics 
there,  without  stint  or  moderation.  Every  Opprobrious 
epithet  will  be  applied  to  me.  I  shall  protiably  be  hung  in 
cfhgy  in  many  places.  This  proceeding  may  end  my  politi 
cal  career.  But,  acting  under  the  sense  of  duty  which 
animates  me,  I  am  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice."  He 
reached  Chicago  September  2d,  and  took  the  rostrum  in 
his  own  defense  at  a  meeting  which  be  caused  to  Ix-  an- 
nounced for  the  following  evening.  The  result  may  be 
ned  from  the  newspapers  of  the  flay,  by  reading  ex- 
tracts from  writers  both  favorable  and  hostile  to  him. 

[Illinois  Jvurmal,  Springfield,  September  8,  1854] 
The  Chicago  Tribune  mentions  the  following  among  the  occur- 
rences of  Friday  afternoon : 

ihc  shipping  in  port  weir  displayed  at  half-mast,  shortly  after 
md  remained  there  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  At  a  quarter  pay  six 
the  bell*  of  the  city  commenced  to  tell,  and  commenced  to  fill  the  air  with  their 
mournful  tones  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  city  wore  an  air  of  mourning  for  the 
disgrace  which  her  senator  was  seeking  to  impose  upon  her,  and  wh: 
«ns  have  determined  to  resent  at  any  cost. 

[Ckioifp  Timrs  September  4,  1854] 

THE  MEETING  LAST  NK-Hi 

During  the  whole  of  yesterday,  the  exjwrted  meeting  of  Last  night 
was  the  universal  topic  of  conversation.     Crowds  of  visitors  arrived 

ding  cities  and  towns,  even  from 
as  far  as  Detroit  and  St.  Louis,  attracted  by  the  announcement  that 
Judgi 
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In  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  hold  the  meeting  on  the  outside  of  the  hall  instead  of  the 
inside  as  had  been  announced. 

At  early  candle  light,  :i  throng  of  8,000  [tersons  had  assembled  at 
the  south  part  of  the  North  Market  Hall. 

At  the  time  annoum sd,  the  \l.iyor  of  Chicago  called  the  assemblage 

to  order  am!  Judge  Douglas  then  addressed  the  meeting He 

was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  gang  of  abolition   rowdies 

Win-never  he  approached  the  subject  of  the  Nebtatka  bill,  an  evidently 
well  organized  and  drilled  body  of  men,  comprising  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  meeting,  collected  and  formed  into  a  compact  body,  refused  to 
allow  him  to  proceed.  They  kept  up  this  disgraceful  proceeding  until 
after  ten  o'clock 

In  vain  did  the  mayor  of  the  city  appeal  to  their  sense  of  order. 
They  refused  lo  lei  him  be  heard.  Judge  Douglas,  notwithstanding  the 
uproan  of  these  biielinga,  proceeded  at  intervals. 

He  told  them  he  was  not  unprepared  for  their  conduct.     He  had 
day  or  two  since  received  ;i  letter  written  by  the  secretary  of  an  organi- 
zation framed  since  his  arri\-al  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
him  from  speaking.     This  organization  required  that  he  should  lea* 
the  city  or  keep  silent:   and  if  he  disregarded  this  notice,  the  organi 
zation  was  pledged  at  the  sacrifice  of  bis  life  to  prevent  bis  being  he 
He  presented  himself,  he  said,  and  challenged  the  armed  gang  to  execut 
on  him  their  murderous  pledge.     The  letter  having  been  but  imper- 
fectly heard,  its  reading  was  asked  by  some  of  the  orderly  cilia: 
present,  but  the  mob  refused  to  let  it  be  heard,  when  Judge  Dougli 
at  the  earnest  request  of  some  of  his  friends,  left  the  stand. 

[Illinois  Journal,  Springfield,  September  4,  1854) 

"THE  DOUGLAS  SPEECH" 

This  grand  affair  came  off  Friday  night.— The  St.  Louis  Repuh 
Ikan  had  made  one  grand  Sourish  En  favor  of  the  immortal  Douglas  by 

!  11    a  rrespondent,  that  Douglas  would  achieve  wonders 
Chicago  and  be  sustained  by  the  State.    Office-holders  far  and  nea 

ired  at  Chicago  to  enjoy  his  triumph.    The  evening  came,  and — 
we  will  let  the  Democratic  I'ress  s[>eak — 

\I'    I'  .1   ilir  North  Market  Hall. 

•  was  a  great  amount  of  CjiMH  IBd  rlirm.  But  tlierc  was  nothing  like  a 
riot  or  any  approach  to  it 
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He  aid  wine  bitter  thing*  against  the  press  of  Chicago,  and  dill  not  compli- 
ment the  intelligence  of  citizens  in  very  pleasant  terms.  They  refused  to  hear 
him  on  these  subjects.     Towards  the  dose  of  ha  spec  -un*  so  uproari- 

ou»  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist. 

The  plain  truth  is  there  were  a  great  many  there  who  were  unwilling  to 
hear  htm  arid  manifested  their  disapprobation  in  a  very  noisy  and  disrespectful 
manner.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  he  was  not  permitted  lo  nuke  his  speech 
unmolested.    That  would  have  been  far  better  than  the  coarse  that  was  pursued. 

We  are  glad,  however,  that  when  he  decided  to  make  no  further  efforts  the 
people  retired  peaceably  to  their  homes  and  oil  was  can1 

The  Chicago  Democrat  disposes  of  the  matter  even  in  fewer  words: 

SENATOR  Douglas.— Last  evening  a  Urge  number  of  ctlitefM  assuublcd  in 
front  of  the  North  Market  lull,  some  to  listen  to  Senator  Douglas'  remarks  on 
(he  act  known  as  the  Nebraska  Act,  and  some  with  the  express  pm pose  of  pre- 
venting his  making  any  remarks.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  Senator 
Douglas  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  Mayor  MUliken.  The  noise  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  audience  was  such,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  his 
argument  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  those  who  wished  lo  learn  whit  he  would 
say  in  vindication  of  ha  course. 

We  have  heard  from  private  sources  that  there  were  ten  thousand 
people  present;  and  that  evidently  they  did  not  come  there  to  get  up 
a  disturbance  but  simply  to  demonstrate  to  Sen.  Dougla-  nion 

of  his  treachery  to  his  constituents.  This  they  did  effectually;  and 
Mr.  Douglas  now  fully  understands  the  estimate  in  which  his  conduct 
is  held  by  his  townsmen  at  Chicago. 

said  that  Mr.  Douglas  felt,  intensely,  the  rebuke  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

The  office-holders  who  went  to  Chicago  from  here  and  elsewhere 
are  very  quiet  on  their  return,  and  have  learnt  something  of  pul 
opinion  in  the  north  part  of  this  state. 


[Illinois  Journal,  Springfield,  September  5,  1854) 

SPEECH  OF  senator  DOUGLAS 


At  the  North  Market  Hall  on  Friday  Kvenliijr.  September  1st,  I80-V 


At  t 

You  have  been  told  that  the  bill  legislated  slavery  into  territory 
now  free.     It  docs  no  such  thing.    [Groans  and  hisses — with  abortive 
efforts  to  cheer.]    As  most  of  you  have  never  read  that  bill  [Groans], 
I  will  read  to  you  the  fourteenth  section.    [Here  he  read  the  s< 
referred  to,  long  since  published  and  commented  on  in  this  paper.] 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  leave?  the  people  perfectly  free.  [Groans 
and  MM  cheetS.]  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  those  who  have  mis- 
represented and  slandered  me,  to  be  unwilling  to  hear  me.  I  am  here 
in  my  own  home.  [Tremendous  groans — a  voice,  that  is  in  North 
Carolina— in  Alabama,  &c.,— go  there  and  talk,  &c. — ] 

I  am  in  my  own  home,  and  have  lived  in  Illinois  long  lie/ore  you 
thought  of  the  State.  I  know  my  rights,  and,  though  personal  violence 
has  been  threatened  me,  I  am  determined  to  maintain  them.  ["Much 
u< lie  and  confusion."]  The  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill  grants 
to  the  people  of  the  territories  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  Who 
dares  deny  that  right  [a  voice,  It  grant1*  the  right  to  take  slavery  there 
that's  all].  What  is  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  ?  It  was  simply  a 
line,  recognizing  slavery  on  one  side  of  it  and  forbidding  it  on  the  other. 
Now  would  any  of  you  permit  the  establishment  of  slavery  on  cither 
side  of  any  line ?    [No!   No'!] 

Mr.  Douglas  said  he  would  show  that  all  of  his  audience  were  in 
1848  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  he  alone 
was  opposed  to  it.     [Three  cheers  were  given  for  the  Compromise.] 


The  compromise  measures  of  1850  were  endorsed  by  our  own  City 
Council.  They  were  also  endorsed  by  our  legislature  almost  unani- 
mously. The  resolution  passed  by  our  Legislature  in  1851,  approved 
of  the  principles  of  non-intervention — [it  was  published  in  the  Prew, 
with  comments  a  few  days  since],  in  the  most  direct  and  strongest 
terms.  All  the  Representatives  except  four  whig*  voted  for  the  resohl 
tion. — Every  representative  from  Cook  county  voted  for  them. 

These  were  the  instructions  under  which  he  acted.  Till  then  he 
was  the  fast  friend  of  the  Compromise.  [A  voice — then  why  did  you 
repeal  it  ?]  Simply  because  another  principle  had  been  adopted  and 
I  acted  upon  that  principle. — [Some  one  asked  that  if  he  lived  in  K;: 
whether  he  would  vote  for  its  being  a  free  State. — But  the  Senator 
could  not  find  it  convenient  to  answer  it,  though  repeated  several 
times.] 

The  questions  now  became  more  frequent  and  the  people  more  noisy. 
Judge  Douglas  became  excited,  and  said  many  things  not  very 
creditable  to  his  position  and  character.  The  people  as  a  consequence 
refused  to  hear  him  further,  and  although  he  kept  the  stand  for  a  con- 
siderable time  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  give  way  and  retire  to  his  lod- 
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a  greater  public  interest  would  attach  to  them  than  to 
regular  Whig  like  Lincoln ;  and  the  latter  was  in  danger 
being  relegated  to  second  place  during  the  important  Spring- 
field Fair  week  of  1854. 

[Alton,  Illinois,  Courier,  October  27,  1854] 
Heretofore  the  Democracy  of  Central  and  Southern  Illinois,  whu 
disagree  with  Judge  Douglas  on  the  Ncbnduui  measure,  have  been 
almost  entirely  .silent  in  regard  to  it,  and  Judge  Douglas  and  his  raj 
porters  in  the  matter  have  had  matters  entirely  their  own  way. 
This  state  of  thing  •  one  must  have  foreseen,  could  not  last  long 

The  democracy  have  been  aroused  and  Judge  Douglas  is  to  be  me 
at  SpiiBgfieM  by  several  of  tin-  first  minds  of  ihe  Slate,  men  who  won 
honor  any  State  or  nation  and  no  less  giants  than  himself.  We 
informed  that  Judge  Trumbull,  Judge  Breesc,  Col.  McClcrnand, 
Judge  Palmer,  Col.  E.  D.  Taylor,  and  others  will  l>e  there  and  reply 
to  Judge  Douglas.  He  will  find  as  focmen  tried  Democrats,  lovers 
uf  the  Bait  inn  in-  phiifnrm  and  Opposed  to  all  slavery  agitation— giant 
in  intellect,  worthy  of  his  steel. 

THE  DEBATES  OF  1 854 

The  Illinois  State  Agrieultural  Fair  held  annually 
Springfield  was  the  culminating  political  event  of  the  year- 
characteristic  which  it  bears  to  the  present  day.  This  gather 
ing,  devoted  primarily  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  bees 
a  rendezvous  for  state  politicians,  where  plans  were  laid, 
candidates  brought  out,  and  the  issues  of  the  day  discusser, 
by  the  ablest  speakers  in  each  party.  Douglas  well  knew 
that  he  must  defend  himself  against  the  Whigs  and  als 
against  many  former  supporters  in  his  own  party,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  quotation  alxive.  Leaving  Chicago  after  failing 
to  secure  a  hearing,  Douglas  went  to  Indianapolis  and  then 
returned  to  Illinois,  addressing  enthusiastic  meetings  at 
Ottawa,  Joliet,  Rock  Island,  and  other  places  before  the 
first  week  in  October,  which  was  the  date  of  the  State  Fair. 

Springfield  at  this  time  contained  about  fifteen  thousand 
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inhabitants  and  the  visitors  to  the  fair  increased  the  popu- 
lation at  least  ten  thousand.  It  was  the  day  of  stump 
speaking.  The  farmers  held  sessions  daily  during  the  week 
at  which  they  discussed  topics  pertaining  to  agriculture  and 
its  allied  interests;  each  evening  a  woman  was  lecturing  in 
the  court  room  on  "Woman's  Influence  in  the  Great  Pro- 
gressive Movements  of  the  Day;"  and  the  politicians  occu- 
pied the  senate  chamber  from  noon  to  midnight  with  a 
short  intermission  for  supper.  In  a  card  given  out  through 
the  press,  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  protested 
against  the  political  speakers  taking  advantage  of  their 
"Annual  Jubilee  and  School  of  Life"  to  occupy  the  time 
and  distract  the  attention  of  the  people  by  a  public  discussion 
of  questions  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  society.  "The 
politicians  as  well  as  the  farmers  are  out  in  force,"  wrote 
a  reporter. 

On  Wednesday  of  Fair  week,  Douglas  spoke  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives  in  the  State  House,  making  a  masterly 
defense  of  himself  and  his  theory  of  popular  sovereignty. 
He  was  to  be  answered  at  the  same  place  the  following 
afternoon  by  Judge  Trumbull,  of  Alton,  the  most  prominent 
ami  Nebraska  Democrat  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
Trumbull  failed  to  arrive  at  the  proper  time  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  Whig,  arose  to  reply  to  Douglas.  Lincoln  was 
the  recognized  speaker  for  the  Whigs  in  Springfield:  a 
month  before,  he  had  replied  to  Calhoun,  a  pro-Nebraska 
Democrat . 

'■Uigo  Pemotralk  Prttt,  October  6.  1S54] 

POLITICAL  SPEAKING 

Today  we  listened  to  a  jj  hour      ipeeeb  from  the  Hon.   Alr;im 
Lincoln,  in  reply  to  that  of  Judge  Douglas  of  yesterday.    He  made  a 
full  and  convincing  reply  and  showed  up  squatter  sovereignty  in  all  its 
unblushing  pretentions.    We  came  away  as  Judge  Dougl : 
to  reply  to  Mr,  Lincoln. 
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LINCOLN  AT  TIIK  STATK  I'M  It 
My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Uncolfl  began  in  Octob 1 
was  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Chisago  Evening  Journal.    I  had  bee: 
sent  to  Springfield  to  re|>ort  the  political  doing,  of  State  Fair  w.c 
for  that  newspaper.    Thus  it  came  about  that  I  occupied  a  from 
in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  in  the  old  State  House  when  Mr   Lincoln 
delivered  a  speech  already  described  in  this  volume.    The  impn. 
made  upon  me  by  the  orator  was  quite  overpowering.    1  had  not  heard 
much  political  speaking  up  to  that  tfme.     1  have  beard  a  great  deal 
since.     I  have  never  heard  anything  since,  cither  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
by  anyljody,  that  I  would  put  on  a  higher  plane  of  oratory.     All  the 
strings  that  play  upon  the  human  heart  and  understanding  were  touched 
with  masterly  skill  and  force,  while  beyond  and  above  all  -.kill  win  t 
overwhelming  conviction  pressed  upon  the  audience  that  the  speaker 
himself  was  charged  with  an  irresistible  and  uupiring  duty  to  his  fellow- 
men 

Although  I  heard  him  many  limes  afterward,  I  shall  longest  remem- 
ber him  as  I  then  saw  the  tall,  angular  form  with  the  long,  angular 
limes  bent  nearly  double  with  excitement,  like  a  large  flail 
animating  two  smaller  ones,  the  mobile  face  wet  with  perspiration 
ii  he  discharged  in  drops  as  he  threw  his  head  this  way  and  that 
like  a  projectile — not  a  graceful  figure  and  yet  not  an  ungraceful  one. 

Lincoln  spoke  until  luilf-past  five;  Douglas  replied  for 
an  hour  and  then  announced  that  he  would  leave 'off  to 
enable  the  listeners  to  have  their  suppers  and  would  resume 
at  early  candle  light.  But  when  that  time  arrived,  Douglas 
for  some  reason  failed  to  resume,  other  speakers  took  the 
platform,  and  Douglas'  "unfinished  speech"  was  the  cause 
of  endless  raillery  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  who  claimed 
that  he  found  Lincoln's  arguments  unanswerable.  The 
style  of  argument  of  each  was  known  to  the  other  because 
they  had  debated  public  questions  in  Springfield  as  early 
as  seventeen  years  before.  Trumbull  arrived  in  time  to 
speak  on  Thursday  evening  and  his  speech  was  widely 
copied  in  the  press  of  the  state  as  representative  anti-Ne- 

•  Mr.  Horace  WMk  In  l  bnkVtt'i  li/t  »/  UnWn,  by  ptnnbaton  of  D.  Appkton  tc  Co. 
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braska   doctrine.    Lincoln,   through   Ik    rrf:: 
friend  Herndoo,  was  given  extravagant  -jrcx*  r. 
of  Springfield,  but  his  speech  createc  n*.  t?# 
ment  throughout  the  state  such  a*  "5*r-:.v.- 
us  believe.* 

'lUitudt  Journal,  Springfield    V.x.-^-    .       r.. 

HON*.  A.  LINCOLN'*  -VLi  f 

Agreeably  to  previous  notice.  'JFTimue.   r    '--    •-  - 
bill,  Ifofi.  A.  Lincoln  delivered  £  spec.:   >*r.*rr±6     >. 
in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  ir.  rep:;  v  ".  -    ^w  - 

of  the  preceding  day.    Mr.  L.  '.omnia.*"  <:   . 
above  three  hours,  to  a  very  iarp:    pvaLqut-    *■■     •—• 
Judge  Douglas  had  been  invitee  tr  >**    —-•■ 
reply  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  remarLi    :.'  >   .-.  •-: 
And  Judge  Douglas  was  preseir.   sr.-.  ;«ic*     -•• 

Mr.  Lincoln  closed  amic  dUbRtr  •-«-- 
umphantly  sustained  the  '.ajst   .•    i   ;w   .«-  •- 
their  hearts  as  a  bold  and  pyweff-   •  "i**"v  • 
ican  citizens,  that  will  it  at  !»•   .»- 
Douglas  replied  to  Mr.  La'.w     -         .-- 
was  adroit,  and  plausiiu*   o_-  ■-**..      -•.-•• 


LIN-  •:.:  . :  j  . 

The  debatt  •je*.*en  ::<■:»  ■.»     •>- 
the  fifth  of  Onvje     Tv   hi. 
which  the  speacitir  va     vser 
number  presetr.  va:  t..,,- 
2  o'clock  r.  it    ati".  -^.i.*  :•-.<•       .■■    ? 

We  yrrfj*:  v  £■-.•    .  _•-   ■  -•- 
many  MKIUicsnsr,   ^>-   -.-j«  'jrat-       ■ 
we  can.     TV**  v:.-  j.-.   .    ..':- 

1  "A:  tn*  lisr  ."  »*  kw>«  i;.^^-.^  -  -  *.- 
I  fnrjueni:-  »rj»  a»  «./m  t  .»  *•*.',*.  .».-. 
menarc  de«l.'   v  a--_Tcr  *■-■■-     ■•    ■•-».-. 
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tious  and  honest  man,  who  makes  no  assertion*  that  he  docs  not  know- 
to  I"-  true. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  Lincoln.  His  friends  will  never  forget  it. 
The  news  had  gone  abroad  that  "Lincoln  was  afraid  to  meet  Douglas;" 
but  when  he  arose,  bit  manly  and  fearleS)  form  shut  up  and 
mil  (he  charge.  We  will  not  soon  forget  his  appearance  M  he  btn 
to  the  audience,  and  looked  over  the  vast  sen  of  human  heads. 

Douglas  arose  and  commenced  his  answers  to  Mr.  Lincoln — and 
his  eloquence  can  only  be  compared  to  hi*  person — false  and  brusque 
He  is  haughty  and  imperative, — his  voice  somewhat  thrill  and  hb 
manner  positive;— now  Battering,  BOW  wild  with  excess  of  madness. 
That  trembling  fore-finger,  like  a  lash,  was  his  whip  to  drive  the  doubt- 
ing into  the  rink..     He  is  a  very  tyrant. — 

When  he  aroae  he  most  evidently  was  angry  for  being  bearded  in 
the  Capitol,  and  if  we  judge  DO)  vrmigly,  we  affirm  that  he  is  conscio 
Oi  his  ruin  and  doom.    The  marks  and  evidences  of  desolation 
furrowed  in  his  face,— written  on  his  brow. 

Lincoln  next  followed  Douglas  to  Peoria  and  replied  to 
him  at  that  point,  October  16,  1854.'  A  fortnight  later  elec- 
tions were  held  for  members  of  the  state  legislature  who 
would  choose  in  joint  session  a  fellow-senator  for  Douglas 
from  Illinois. 

SENATORIAL   ELECTION   OF    1 854 

The  legislative  elections  proved  unfortunate  for  the  in- 
dorsement of  Douglas  and  brought  a  large  number  of  anti- 
Nebraska  men  into  the  joint  assembly.  It  seemed  tha 
Lincoln's  senatorial  aspirations  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
realized;  but  at  the  last  moment  it  was  found  necessary 
elect  Judge  Trumbull,  an  anti-Nebraska  Democrat,  to  pre- 
vent the  choice  falling  upon  Governor  Matteson,  who  was 
not  sound  on  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
Kansas. 

i.i>  »n,i  Hay,  Comfit*  Wfki.  I.  1S0. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTK 

As  the  presidential  year  of  1856 
Whigs  and  anti-Nebraska  men  we 
Republican  party  through  spontanc 
the  different  northern  states.    In 
ventions  assembled  in  the  counties ' 
a  state  convention  which  was  held 
representing  "those  regardless  of 
further  extension  of  slave  territory] 
the  rising  pretentions  of  the  slave 
prominent  men  present  was  Abral 
at  the  close  of  the  convention, 
ficd  that  the  spell  of  his  simple  or 
that  they  forgot  their  tasks  and 
ported.    In  later  years  it  was 
by  one  of  the  hearers  and  beca 
lost  speech,"  being  the  subject  of  nc 

[Illinois  Journal,  Springfield, 

HON*.  A.  LIM  01 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  State 
the  Hon.  A.  Lincoln  of  this  city  made 
convincing  speeches  which  we  have  ever 
Chicago  Press,  thus  characterizes  it: 

Ahram  Lincoln  of  Springfield  wxs  nrxt  called  | 
occasion.     Newt  has  it  been  our  fortune  to  listen  to  | 
presentation  of  a  subject.     I  shall  not  nut  any  of 
passages  by  attempting  even  a  synopsis  <•!  it.     Mr. 
let  it  go  before  all  the  people.     For  mi  hour  and  a  ] 
spell-bound  by  the  power  of  his  argument,  the  intense 
the  deep  earnestness  and  fervid  brilliancy  of  his  eloqut 
the  audience  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  cheer  after  ell 
hearts  had  been  touched,  and  their  soula  warmed  up  In 

In  the  Democratic  national  convention  * 
Cincinnati.  June  2.  1856,  Douglas  on  one  b* 
xai  votes,  but  the  nomination  eventually  wi 


CHAPTER  n 
THE  SENATORIAL  CAMPAJC3T  CT  =fa* 
Douglas  was  chosen  to  the  fated  Skae 
Illinois  for  the  first  time  in  1847 
consequently  his  second  term  m 
must  at  that  time  seek  a  new 
Illinois  legislature.     To 
trol  the  legislative  elections  of  iSsst 
lost  to  the  Democratic  cabas  befa 
found  himself  obliged  to 
peculiar  and  eml 
which  he  had  hoped  to 
caused  a  situation  in  the  1 
principle  of  "popular 
in  the  Democratic  party, 
territory  late  in  1857  ha 
Lecompton;  but  the: 
to  take  part  in  the 
of  this  "  Lecompton  1 
Buchanan,  bat 
ground  that  it  was  not  a 
If  Douglas 

Illinois,  it  could  be  jnterpRfed  » 
feat  for  the 
tious  statesmen  to 
reported  that 
that  Dongas  replied,  *Mr. 

'  implying  that  ti*  dzy>  *A  [ 
past    Gateiqueailjr  the  arm  grpartaraa  party  <f 
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an  uncxjxfctcd  opportunity  of  aiding  a   Democratic 

president  to  defeat  a  Democratic  senator  for  re-election. 

If    Douglas  entered   the  canvass   beset  with  difficulty, 

oln  was  far  from  being  able  to  place  the  contest  purelj 

>n  the  basis  of  merit.    The  patronage  of  the  state  so  lor 

n joyed  by  Senator  Douglas  under  Democratic  adr 

ition  had  dotted  the  state  with   Douglas  postmasters, 

evenue  collectors,  and  other  federal  oil.  That  Lincoln 

fully  appreciated  this  handicap  is  evident  from  one  of  his 

Springfield  speeches  <»f  1858: 

"Senator  Douglas  is  of  world-wide  renown.  All  the  anxious  poli- 
ticians of  his  patty,  <>r  who  have  l>cen  of  his  |>arty  for  years  past,  have 
lieen  looking  upon  him  as  certainly,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  the  pi 
dent  of  the  United  States.  They  have  seen  in  his  round,  jolly,  fruitful 
face,  post-offices,  land-offices,  marshallships,  and  cabinet  appointment: 
nips  and  foreign  missions,  bursting  and  sprouting  out  in  won* 
erful  exuberance,  ready  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  their  greedy  hands.  And 
is  they  have  been  gazing  upon  this  attractive  picture  so  long,  they  can* 
not,  in  the  little  distraction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  party,  brir 
give  up  the  charming  hope:  but  with  greedier  anxic 
hey  rush  about  him,  sustain  him,  and  give  him  marches,  triumphant 
s,  and  receptions  beyond  I  in  the  days  of  his  highest 

prosperity  they  could  have  brought  about  in  his  favor. 

"On  the  contrary,  nobody  has  ever  exjxxtcd  me  to  be  president. 
In  my  poor,  lean,  lank  face,  nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any  cabb 
ere  sprouting  out.  These  are  disadvantages  all,  taken  tog 
tal  the  Republicans  labor  under.  We  have  10  fight  this  battle  upon 
principle,  and  upon  principles  alone."' 

There  was  also  a  possibility  that  at  the  last  moment  it 
light  become  necessary  to  name  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  senatorship  a  former  Democrat,  as  had  been 
lone  in  the  election  of  1854.     It  was  also  rumored  that 
John  Wentworth  of  Chicago  was  the  real  candidate  and 

1  NkoUjr  JOd  lUy.  #>.<*.  j6i. 


that  Ljhcoux  was  3i   x  the£  *s  *  -gnkrug-mge  iir  at 
6dkm  at  Dcixess  at  ik  VysarVc  jmuuga. 

Ife  JL  Lirscnit  it  ±e  aea  if»E=  if  — MB— ■  oucae  5*5. 
PiyirfiSi  Mm  of  Blfrii»  m:  -rrtc  unc.  3jw  iobe  t  ^ril  as  »i  fl« 
knows.  Two  ?ob  aga  at  ■  BM  i  "■»  i  oe  anc  jvanat  mi  * 
n>  «***—?  one  if  die  liazi  if  Setanr  i*  Be  SpMBfe  if  TTTumnaL 

3JU  QkC  SBBK    ffTMB.  3XS3K  lilillfd  "IT   tiitt   Mgm 

Uncofa"*  pP2K«c5  5t  :£»  gsngutsne  "»"=?  Jiirjer 
menaced  by  the  ■•sbthtt  "rnir  ±t  SLsurihrgrs  :t  iir  sanr 
might  deem  i  *ae  3:  jgnf  dbsir  sgrcxrt  tt  ~~nrmn^  ?*- 
elect  him  B>  rise  S^TTnr**  jjf  "ty  ig  Tcnrry  mrax  ra:  :3sK3CSS 
of  Buchanan  aecsraoe  *  secrraf  isnr.  Gr^sjitrr  sajg?s5K*£ 
that  the  EEnce  -**m:v»  ■  ■^rr  sbrcji  be  iliriK  ?*  z»r  ?~ 
Douglas  by  driaaife  aai  rro?  ry  xcrr-ssna:  ±e  ^csaci: 
between  Dongas  aai  Baaasaz  recurs  ~e  aiT  5.x  ±k 
Republicans  to  carry  ±>e  302  37.  :56c  I  .Trcvcr.  ii=> 
sdf  expressed  his  wars  jest  Deceits  saccjd  sir:  freer  his 
true  Democratic  priaefcies.  aai  -assume  scee?  Free  5AxI 
ground  and  furiously  assa2  r»  .V— — Btraaao  00  the 
stump."  This  *wy  iwssfcJe  acrioc  *oui£  tike  away  ;he 
support  of  the  anti-Nebraska  Democrats  ar>i  cc  nur.y 
Republicans  from  Lincoln  anc  certier  it  ec  the  Lfn>  Giar.t. 
Against  such  a  coalition  Lincoia  took  the  precaution  of 
sending  letters  to  prominent  Republicans  throughout  the 
state,  before  the  Republican  contention  met  at  Springfield 
in  June,  1858,  and  they  soon  acknowledged  the  danger  of 
indorsing  so  uncertain  a  man  as  Douglas  upon  no  other 
recommendation  to  Republicanism  than  his  quarrel  with 
Buchanan.  The  situation  might  be  foreguarded  if  the 
Republican  convention  would  indorse  Lincoln  as  its  candi- 
date, thereby  pledging  the  legislators  elected  on  its  ticket 
in  the  November  election  to  vote  for  Lincoln  in  the  joint 
session  to  be  held  during  the  winter  of  1859. 

•Mummi  KitwHitm.  Sc  Lom,  July  it,  iSjS. 
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[Illinois  Journal,  Springfield,  June  16,  1858] 

REPUBLICAN  STATE  CONVENTION  OF  ILLINOIS 


Great  Harmony  aud  Enthusiasm 

B.  C.  Cooke,  of  LaSalle,  offered  the  following  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved:  That  the  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  illustrated  and  defined  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party  with  distinguished  ability  and  fidelity,  and  we  hereby  express 
our  emphatic  approval  of  his  course. 

Chas.  L.  Wilson,  of  Cook,  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  applause  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved:  That  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first  and  only  choice 
of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  for  the  United  States  Senate,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock. 
8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Resolutions  complimentary  to  the  officers  of  the  State  government, 
and  also  to  the  officers  of  the  Convention  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  T.  J.  Turner, 
I.  N.  Arnold,  J.  J.  Feree,  C.  B.  Denio,  Wyche,  Hopkins  and  others, 
and  the  Convention  adjourned  with  long  and  hearty  cheers  for  the 
ticket  and  the  cause. 

(Signed)  Gustavus  Koerner,  Pres't. 

D.  M.  Whitney,  etc.,  Vice  Prcs'ts. 
W.  H.  Bailhache,  etc.,  Sec'ies. 

[Daily  Whig,  Quincy,  Illinois,  June  21,  1858] 
REPUBLICAN  STATE  TICKET 


For  State  Treasurer 

JAMES  MILLER 

of  McLean  County 


For  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

NEWTON  BATEMAN 

of  Morgan  County 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  OONVENTKffl 

About  seven  o'clock,   the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 

tag;    hut  previous  to  doing  50,  an  incident  occurred  worthy  of 

notice.     The  delegates  from  Cook  county  appeared  with  a  banner 

ujxni  which  was  inscribed,  "Cook  county  fur  Abram  Lincoln  for  United 

-  Senator."     Mr.  Judd,  of  Cook,  in  a  very  appropriate  ad>' 
referred  to  this  fact,  when  a  delegate  in  the  crowd  arose,  and,  waving 
a  flag  on  whkh  was  printed  the  word  "  Illinois,"  moved  that  it  be  nailed 
over  "Cook  county"  in  the  banner  carried  by  the  Cook  delegation. 
The  motion  was  received  with  n  applause,  and  carried  by  a 

unanimous  vote.    The  inscription  then  read 

ILLINOIS 

JOK 

ABRAM  LINCOLN 
for  U.  S.  Senator 
In  the  evening,  the  Hall  was  again  crowded  to  excess  to  listen  to 
the  speeches  from  Lincoln,  Judd,  Wvche,  Feree,  Demo,  and 
others.  It  would  take  up  more  room  and  time  than  arc  at  our  dis- 
posal to  comment  upon  the  speeches  delivered,  and  the  unbounded 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed. 

LINCOLN  AT  THE  KEF1  BLICAJi   BTATI  •  ••NYKNTMN 

Return  ipaign  of  1858 — I  was  sent  by  my  employers 

to  Springfield  to  attend  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  that  year.* 
Again  I  *at  .1!  :i -.lance  from  Mr.  Uncoln  when  he  delivered  the 

"House-dividcd-against  .eech  on  the  17th  of  June.    This  was 

red  from  manuscript  and  was  the  only  one  I  ever  beard  him  de- 
liver in  that  way.  When  it  was  concluded  he  put  the  manuscript  in 
my  hands  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  Stele  Journal  office  and  read  the 
;  of  it.  I  think  it  had  already  been  »et  in  type.  Before  I  bad 
finished  this  task,  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  came  into  the  composing  room 
of  the  State  Journal  and  looked  over  the  revised  proofs.  He  said  to 
roe  that  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  thb  speech,  and  that 
he  wanted  it  to  go  I>efore  the  people  just  as  he  had  prepared  it.  He 
added  that  some  of  his  friends  had  scolded  him  a  good  deal  about  the 
opening  paragraph  and  "the  house  divided  against  itself,"  and  wanted 

•  ih.  Bcna  WWte  to  Hotel  lit,  4  JJmaU.  bf  panU+m  <*  t>.  AfflM  *  C* 
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him  to  change  it  or  leave  it  out  altogether,  but  that  he  believed  he  had 
studied  this  subject  more  deeply  than  they  had,  and  that  he  was  going 
to  stick  to  that  text  whatever  happened. 

[Daily  Chkcf  Timet,  June  a»,  i8s8] 
ALL  FOR  LINCOLN 
During  the  progress  i>!  the  on  yesterday,  the  Chicago  delegation 

brought  in  a  banner  with  the  motto  upon  it  "Cook  County  i*  (or  A*raham 
Lincoln."  It  m  received  with  shouts  and  hurrahs  of  the  most  vociferous 
character.  On  motion  of  one  of  the  Peoria  delegates,  the  motto  was  amended  to 
read— "  iLUNOtS  Is  FOR  Abraham  Lincoln,"  which  brought  down  the  House 
with  three  tiroes  three  and  three  extra. — Springfield  Journal. 

The  Republican  enemies  of  Long  John  in  Chicago  thought  they  had" 
put  a  nail  in  his  coffin  by  preparing  this  banner,  and  the  result  is  that 
(hcv  think  they  have  effectually  killed  off  his  Senatorial  aspirations  by 
the  above  proceeding.  Another  move  is  to  nominate  E.  Peck  and 
Kriessman  for  the  legislature  from  North  Chicago,  and  Mecca  and 
Scripps  from  South  Chicago.  We'll  see  if  Long  John  is  to  be  beaten 
or  not. 

It  was  now  less  than  two  years  until  the  Republicans 
would  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  That  Lin- 
coln was  not  regarded  as  a  possibility  even  in  Illinois  is 
shown  by  the  following: 

[MisieuH  ReftMkan,  St.  Louis,  June  24,  1S58] 
Vote  on  thi  Presidbncy. — The    vote    among    the    Republican 
Delegates  to  the  Illinois  State  Convention  and  passengers  on  the  morning 
train,  indicating  their  preference  for  the  Presidency,  stood  as  follows: 

William  ft  Seward 139  S.  P.  Chase 6 

John  C.  Frccmont 33  W.  H.  Bissell   3 

John  McLean   13  Scattering   26 

10  Trumbull  7 

The  speech  in  which  Lincoln  acknowledged  the  courtesy 
of  the  convention  was  thought  out  in  advance  and  every 
sentence  carefully  weighed.  It  marked  the  new  lines  upon 
which  Lincoln  proposed  to  argue  the  situation  and  which  ulti- 
mately won  success.  Boldly  casting  aside  the  long-preva- 
lent idea  that  the  Union  could  be  saved  by  compromise 
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1  by  repressing  agitation,  Lincoln  voiced  the  new  opinion 
in  a  slightly  altered  Scriptural  quotation,  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.'"  He  declared  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  endllR  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free;  it  must  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Whether 
Lincoln  foresaw  that  the  astute  Douglas  would  construe  this 
statement  into  a  desire  to  dissolve  the  Union  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  as  is  also  the  question  whether  he  appreciated  the 
danger  that  his  criticism  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  would 
be  twisted  by  Douglas  into  a  revolutionary  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Since  the  campaign  was  to  be  waged  against  Senator 
Douglas,  Lincoln  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  speech  to 
sing  the  unfitness  of  the  Illinois  senator  to  lead  Repub- 
licans in  their  attempt  to  check  the  growing  territorial 
power  of  the  slavcholding  dynasty,  and  to  ridiculing  the 
pretended  greatness  of  the  senator.  "They  remind  us," 
said  he,  "  that  he  is  a  great  man  and  that  the  largest  of  us 
arc  very  small  ones.  Let  that  lxr  granted.  But  'a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.'  Judge  Douglas,  if  not  a 
dead  lion,  for  this  work,  is  at  least  a  caged  and  tooth- 
one.  How  can  he  oppose  the  advances  of  sla- 
very?    He  don't   care  about  it But  clearly,  he 

is  not  now  with  us— he  docs  not  pretend  to  be — he  does 
not  promise  ever  to  be."  He  insinuated  that  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  was  a  part  of  8  Democratic  programme. 
"  We  cannot  absolutely  know,"  said  he,  "that  all  these  exact 
Citations  are  the  result  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see 
:  of  framed  timbers,  different  portions  of  which  we  know 
have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and  places  by  differ- 
ent workmen — Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger,  and  James,  for 
instance — and  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and 

•  "AM  U  •  bxi»  U  ditifei  ac*In«  itartf.  Ihu  how  nana  ■Uod."— M»t  j:»J 
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see  them  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  mill,  all  the 
tenons  and  mortises  exactly  fitting  and  all  the  lengths  and 
proportions  of  the  different  pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their 
respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too  few, 
not  omitting  even  scaffolding— or,  if  a  single  piece  be  lack- 
ing, we  sec  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared 
yet  to  bring  such  piece  in — in  such  a  case  we  find  it  impos- 
sible not  to  believe  that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger 
and  James  all  understood  one  another  from  the  beginning, 
and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  up 
before  the  first  blow  was  struck." 

THE   DOUGLAS   " BOLTERS" 

The  breach  between  Douglas  and  the  administration  was 
reflected  in  the  Democratic  state  convention  which  met  at 
Springfield,  April  2i,  1858.  As  soon  as  resolutions  wen; 
introduced  approving  the  course  of  Senator  Douglas,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  delegates  withdrew  from  the  convention 
and  formed  a  "rump"  assembly  in  another  room.  They 
were  mostly  from  Chicago  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  These  "bolters"  called  another  convention  which 
met  at  Springfield,  June  9,  nominated  candidates,  and 
adopted  resolutions  denouncing  Douglas  and  characterizing 
his  opposition  to  the  administration  on  the  Lecompton 
question  as  "an  act  of  overweening  conceit." 

[Daily  Chicago  7'imei,  June  10,  1858] 

TIIK  HOI/ratS  CONVKNTIOX 
In  another  column  wc  publish  the  telegraphic  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bolters  Convention  at  Springfield  yesterday.  It  was  a 
miserable  farce.  It  is  represented  that  48  of  the  100  counties  were 
represented,  and  considering  that  the  delegates  were  self-appointed, 
and  that  offices  under  the  federal  government  were  promised  to  all  who 
would  attend,  the  fact  that  in  5a  counties  there  could  not  be  found 
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Although  these  "bolters"  represented  fewer  than  half 
the  counties  of  the  state,  their  action  was  significant  and 
the  contagion  might  spread.  Consequently,  one  week  later 
Douglas  turned  aside  in  the  Senate  from  the  pending  ques 
tion  upon  which  he  was  speaking  to  address  his  fellow 
senators  on  the  condition  of  political  parties  in  Illinois.  Ir 
a  speech  characteristically  abusive  he  denounced  the  leader 
of  the  "bolters"  as  an  ex-Mormon  with  an  unwholesome 
record,  and  he  fastened  upon  the  recalcitrants  the  name 
of  "Danite,"  by  which  they  were  known  during  the 
maindcr  of  the  campaign.  He  took  care  during  the  COW 
of  his  remarks  to  state  that  in  his  opinion  Buchanan  was 
not  a  party  to  the  attacks  made  upon  him  from  the  ranks 
in  Illinois. 

The  Democratic  press  of  the  state  immediately  lined  up 
with  the  rival  conventions.  A  majority  of  the  editors 
the:  state  favored  Douglas,  who  had  thus  far  been  intruste 
with  a  large  part  of  the  federal  patronage  of  the  state. 
The  Whig  editors  took  no  part  in  the  quarrel]  the  Huchanan- 
ites  were  sadly  in  the  minority.  Some  of  the  Douglas 
supporters  went  so  far  as  to  place  the-  name  of  Douglas  at 
the  head  of  a  column  on  the  editorial  page,  as  if  the  elec- 
tion of  a  senator  were  to  be  determined  by  popular  vote. 
This,  added  to  the  direct  nomination  of  Lincoln  by  the 
Republican  convention,  gave  additional  color  to  the  popu- 
lar aspect  of  the  campaign.  It  was  as  if  the  two  were  run- 
ning for  the  presidency  rather  than  for  an  election  to  a 
senatorship  through  a  state  legislature. 

[lUinoii  Sl-ilt  Ktgisttr,  Springfield,  June  17] 
Mr.    Lincoln  is  recommended  for  Senator  and  however  unm 
such  an  issue  may  be,  it  is  now  plainly  and  squarely  one  before 
people  of  the  state  for  United  States  senator— Stephen  A.  1 
the  one  side  and  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  other;   the  Democracy 
the  one  against  the  black  republican  principles  of  tin-  other. 
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[Ntw  Yerk  Aatfy  Tribumt,  June  26,  1858] 

ILLINOIS 

Sketch  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  Lin 

Correspondence  of  the  Afar  Yerk  Tribunr 

COttJHsniAB,  Iu..,  June  15,  1858 
The  decided  expressions  of  Ibe  Republican  Convention  of  this 
Stale  in  favor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Senator,  in  the  place  now  held 
by  Judge  Douglas,  will  give  interest  to  anything  throwing  light  upon 
the  character  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  especially  to  thOM  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  him.  As  he  has  served  only  one  term  in  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress,  and  that  *o  long  ago  as  1846-8,  there  must  be  Data; 
who  would  like  to  know  how  he  will  be  likely  to  611  the  place  of  the  now 
so  notorious — I  might  s:iy  distinguished— Douglas.  Is  he  a  Dl 
for  his  "illustrious  predecessor"  ? 

But  I  am  forgetting  myself,  which  was  chiefly  to  relate  an  incideni 
showing  the  two  men  in  contact  snd  somewhat  in  comparison,     1  think 
.erbecn  in  print. 

It  was  in  the  Fall  of  1854,  when  the  Nebraska  bill  was  a  fresh  topic, 
Lincoln  was  speaking  to  some  two  thousand  person*  in  the  State  House 
at  Springfield.  Douglas  sat  on  the  Clerk's  platform,  just  under  the 
Speaker's  *tand.  In  his  bttodoction,  Lincoln  complimented 
tinguished  friend;  said  he  himself  had  not  been  in  public  life  as  he  had; 
and  if  he  should,  on  that  account,  misstate  any  fact,  he 
much  obliged  to  his  friend  the  Judge,  if  he  would  correct  him.  Judge 
Douglas  rose  with  a  good  deal  of  Senatorial  dignity,  and  said  that  it 
was  not  always  agreeable  to  a  speaker  to  be  interrupted  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  and  thcrcforr.  if  be  should  have  anything  to  say,  he 
would  wait  until  Mr.  Lincoln  was  done.  For  some  reason,  he  did  not 
keep  to  bis  purpose,  but  quite  frequently  rose  to  put  in  a  word  when  he 
seemed  to  think  his  case  required  immediate  attention.  One  of  these 
passages — and  it  was  pretty  nearly  a  sample  of  the  rest — was  ir. 
wise:  Lincoln  had  l>een  giving  a  history  of  the  legislation  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and  referring  to  the  opinions 
held  by  public  men,  and  hail  come  down  to  the  N  erein 

the  denial  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  the  Territories 
was  first  presented  to  the  public    Said  he, "  I  don't  know  what  my  friend 
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the  Judge  thinks"  [and  he  looked  down  upon  him  with  a  -.mile  half 
playful,  half  roguish],  "but  really  it  seems  to  me  that  that  was  the 
origin  of  the  Nebraska  bill."  This  stroke  at  the  Senator's  laurels  in  the 
matter  of  the  "great  principle,"  created  a  good  deal  of  laughter  and 
some  applause,  which  brought  the  Judge  to  his  feet.  Shaking  back 
hit  heavy  hair,  and  looking  much  like  a  roused  lion,  he  said,  in  hb 
peculiarly  heavy  voice  which  he  uses  with  so  much  effect  when  he  wishes 
to  be  impressive,  "No,  Sir!  I  will  tell  you  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
Nebraska  bilL  It  was  this,  Sir!  God  created  man,  and  placed  before 
him  both  good  and  evil,  and  left  him  free  to  choose  for  himself.  That 
was  the  origin  of  the  Nebraska  bilL"  As  he  said  this,  Lincoln  looked 
the  picture  of  good  nature  and  patience.  Us  concluded,  the 

smile  which  lurked  in  the  corners  of  Lincoln's  mouth  parted  bis 
and  he  replied,  "  Well,  then,  I  think  it  is  a  great  honor  to  Judge  I  )* 
that  he  was  the  first  man  to  discover  that  fed."    This  brought  down  the 
house,  of  course,  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  the  Judge  appreciate! 
fun  in  the  least.  ....  W. 

Congress  adjourned  June  I,  1858,  and  Douglas  started 
for  Chicago  by  way  of   northern  York,  where  he 

intended  paying  a  visit  to  his  aged  mother.  So  prominently 
before  the  public  was  he  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  coming 
contest  in  Illinois,  that  the  newspapers  chronicled  his  every 
movement  on  the  way. 

[Chicago  Timts,  June  3j] 

UTOB  DOU0LA8 

Senator  Douglas,  accompanied  by  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  ar- 
rived at  the  Girard  House,  Monday  night,  from  Washington  en  route  for  Chicago, 
■hen  li.:  propose*  opening  his  campaign. — He  was  visited,  in  the  course  of  Tester- 
day,  by  a  large  number  of  our  most  influential  citizens — holding  quite  an  impromptu 
levee,  in  fact,  lor  no  special  announcement  of  hi*  arrival  in  this  city  had  been  made. 
He  spprarrd  in  excellrnt  health  Me  Ml  N>  *'  York  by  |ht  till 

-Fktt*.  Prtis. 

[Daily  Whig,  Quin.-y,  III-.,  July  tj 

Senator  Douglas  is  at  present  at  his  mother's  in  the  State  of  New 

York— recruiting  previous  to  entering  upon  the  campaign  in  this  State. 

1 1   i      lid  thai  he  will  open  the  ball  at  Carlinville,  Macoupin  County. 

Carpenter  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  Democrats,  is  to 

take  the  stump,  it  it  said,  and  meet  Douglas  in  Uie  field. 
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The  Republican  standard  l>earer  will  be  Hon.  Abe  Lincoln — and 
we  could  not  place  our  cause  in  abler  hands. 

Let  the  people  hear  and  judge  between  the  principle*  of  the.se  con- 
tending parties. 

[Cincinnati,  Okie,  Commercial,  July  6,  1858] 

KB.  DOUGLAS  IN  ILLINOIS 


The  Dismantled  Democracy  and  tin*  Administration 
We  have  been  informed,  from  a  satisfactory  source,  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Senator  Douglas  (now  en  route  homeward)  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  state  campaign  of  Illinois,  which,  in  the  approaching 
fall  election,  is  to  determine  the  complexion  of  the  Legislature,  and  thus 
whether  Mr.  Douglas  or  some  other  man  is,  for  the  next  term  ol 
years,  to  take  the  Chair  so  long  occupied  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  the  "Little  Giant,'"  We  learn,  too,  that  adopting  a  conciliatory 
course  toward  the  administration,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  Mr. 
Douglas  will  l>e  war  to  the  knife  against  the  destructive  anti-slavery 
heresies  of  the  late  Illinois  State  Convention,  and  of  their  Senatorial 
nominee,  Mr.  Lincoln;  and  that  thus,  taking  up  the  glove  thrown 
before  Urn,  Mr.  Douglas,  upon  the  broad  democratic  principles  of 
constitutional  obligations  and  stale  rights,  will  make  a  fair  field  fight 
with  the  opposition  upon  the  ground  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  this  aspect  of  affairs,  the  Illinois  Republicans  having  coolly 
turned  their  baekl  upon  Mr.  Douglas,  he  is  in  an  exulhut  positta)  to 
understand  the  exact  necessities  of  his  case,  the  difficulties  of  his  party 
and  the  way  to  surmount  them. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  dangers  which  surround  the  Illinois 
Democracy,  with  the  critical  position  ol  Mr.  DouglM  00  the  one  hand, 
and  the  excessive  confidence  of  the  opposition  on  the  other,  we  may 
anticipate  a  campaign  out  there  as  desperate  sis  that  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania October  election  of  1856,  and  perhaps  as  momentous  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  reference  to  the  Presidency. 

[CiMtmnmH,  Ohio,  Commercial.  July  8,  1858] 

ILLINOIS  POLITICS 

A  correspondent,  a  particular  friend  and  admirer  of  Douglas,  writing 
from  Olney,  III.,  under  date  of  July  3d,  to  the  Vineennet  Sun,  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  right  in  Illim 
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The  little  Giant  will  1000  be  among  ux,  and  a*  be  mores  about  we  can  tell 
how  the  people  feel.     It  is  conceded  here  that  it's  all  right  in  this  district. 

Kwrv  .Ikuiit  where  there  is  any  hope  will  be  looked  after  and  nothing  left 

■    th.it  will  tend  to  success.     By  about  Stpttmb  I  iln:  whole  Hate  wul  be 

alive  with  stumpers, — Douglas  wul  be  backed  by  the  "giants,"  and  the  Black 

■lican  Ajairs  will  be  in  tin  i  .  i     I >l»tinguiahed  upeaker* 

from  all  parts  of  the  Union  on  both  sides  arc  promised. 

■lar — the  mrongrst  nsan  the  opposition  haw  :ly  fifty 

years  old — six  feet  two — slightly  stoop-shouldered — very  muscular  and   . 

'■yes — f»  quixxlcal,  pleasant,  raw-boned  fare— ten*  a  Mory  better  than  any- 
body  else — is  a  good  lawyer — and  is  what  tin-  WOlM  I  ill-      dtlflfatt  ;;■■ 
He  would  have  been  senator  before,  had  not  Trumbull's  superior  cunning  over- 
reached him.     But,  in  dignity,  intellect  and  majesty  of  mind  It  a  not  pretonded 
that  he  is  Douglas's  equal. 

{Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Commercial,  July  13] 

MR.  POUGLAS-His  PASSAGE  THROUGH  0B3O-HIS 
COMFOBTEBS 

Tbe  Honorable  Stephen  A.  Douglas  appears  to  have  put  himself  into 
not  very  desirable  hands  in  his  passage  through  the  state  of  Ohio. 
hi  true  th;it  if  he  found  it  advisable  to  put  himself  into  any  hands 
whatever,  he  had  left  to  him  very  little  freedom  of  choice.  The  original 
man  men,  and  those  whose  interests  it  is  still  to  appear  to  cling 
to  the  presidential  faction,  could  not,  of  course,  have  anything  t 
with  him. 

Having  addressed  a  large  gathering  of  the  people  at  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Douglas  departed 
for  Chicago.  In  New  York,  at  Clew-land,  and  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  he  was  tendered  serenades  and  receptions.  Recalling 
the  unfortunate  manner  in  which  the  people  of  Chicago 
had  greeted  him  four  years  before,  his  supporters  now 
planned  a  reception  which,  by  its  very  magnitude  would 
overwhelm  hostility  if  any  were  manifest  and  would  also 
show  Buchanan  that  Illinois  chose  to  follow  her  senator 
rather  than  the  President.  It  was  the  first  of  the  extraor- 
dinary rallies  made  to  the  banner  of  Douglas  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1858. 
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Triumphant    Demonstration!  —  Enthusiastic     Welcome.  —  Cbeeiliiir 
Tribute   lo  a   Public  Bi  "vatiou  —  80,000  People 

AflMnMed I— Great  Speech  of  Senator  Douglas.— Bonfires,  Flre- 

irorkt,  sniui'  Ghtoefo  to  her  senator.— Departure  <>f  Dm 

Committee 

As  per  announcement  in  the  programme  of  the  reception  of  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  published  l>y  authority  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, an  extra  train  of  cars  was  ready  at  1  o'clock,  yesterday, 
mvey  the  committee  of  reception  to  Michigan  City — distant  from 
Chicago  sixty  miles — at  which  place  Senator  Douglas  was  to  take  the 
Illinois  Central  road  on  the  return  trip. 

In  the  meantime,  also,  a  great  number  of  national  flags  were  being 
ted   at  conspicuous  points  near  the  depot  and  elsewhere,  and 
banners  of  different  shapes  and  colors,  besides  streamers,  pennants, 
were  disposed  in  all  directions. 
It  was  now  1  o'clock.    The  train  was  to  start  at  that  hour,  and  all 
ing  ready,  the  cars  moved  off  amid  shouts  from  the  oui 
anil  answering  shouts  and  music  from  within.    In  all  the  company 
I  four  hundred.     A  splendid  banner,  that  of  the  young  Men'- 
raik  Club,  was  carried  upon' the  locomotive. 

The  train  preceded  to  Michigan  City,  where  it  v,  a*  met  by  a  host 
of  gallant  Indianians,  who  accompanied  the  Judge  from  Laporte  to 
City.  Some  malicious  person  having  secretly  spiked  the 
only  gun  in  the  town,  the  democracy  obtained  a  large  anvil,  and  pi 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  made  the  welkin  echo  with  its  repeated 
discharges. 


THE  RETURN  TO  THE  CITY 

At  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock  the  procession  was  formed  and 
teded  to  the  depot,  Judge  Douglas  being  now  the  guest  of  the 
committee.    The  train  soon  started,  and  all  along  the  road — at  . 

t   almost  every  farmhouse  and  laborer's  cabin— in  every 
cornfield  and  at  ever}1  point  where  laborers  were  engaged — there 


ited  bf  CfaeCOi  by  waving  oJ  handkerchiefs  and  other  demon- 
orations,  that  cordial  "welcome  home"  to  the  great  representative  of 
popular  rights. 

At  the  OOter  depot  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  the  national  flag 

had  been  raised  by  the  Operatives,  and  ;i  swivel  lull  hed  forth  its  roaring 

i  U  nme.    The  hardy  hands  of  the  mechanics  resounded  with 

applause,  and  cheers  and  huzzas  continued  until  the  train  had  passed 

on  to  the  city. 

As  the  train  passed  along  from  Twelfth  street  to  the  depot,  crowds 
of  ladies  were  assembled  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  residences  on  Mich- 
igan avenue,  waving  banners  and  handkerchiefs;  the  lake  part  was 
crowded  by  persons  hastily  proceeding  to  the  depot  Long  before  the 
train  could  enter  the  station  house,  thousands  had  crossed  over  the 
breakwater,  got  opoo  the  track,  and  climbed  into  the  CVS,  and  when 
the  latter  reached  the  depot  they  were  literally  crammed  inside  and 
covered  on  top  by  ardent  and  enthusiastic  friends  and  supporter 
Ike  illustrious  Illinois;!!!. 

Capt.  Smith's  artillery  were,  in  the  meantime,  firing  from  Dear- 
born Park  a  salute  of  1 50  guns,  (guns  were  also  firing  in  the  west  and 
north  divisions)  the  booming  of  the  cannon  alone  rising  above  the 
cheering  plaudits  of  the  assembled  multitude.  The  hotels  and  principal 
buildings  of  the  city  were  adorned  with  flags. 

The  Adam-  BouSC,  near  the  Central  depot,  was  most  handsomely 
decorated.  The  national  flag,  a  banner  bearing  the  motto  "Douglas, 
the  champion  of  Popular  Sovereignty,"  as  well  as  numerous  flags 
belonging  to  vessels  En  the  harbor  were  suspended  across  the  street, 
presenting  a  grand  display.  The  doors,  windows,  balconies,  and 
of  the  Adams  House,  as  well  as  the  private  residences  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  large  stores  and  warehouses  along  Lake  Street 
were  crowded  with  ladies  and  other  persons — all  cheering  and  wel- 
coming the  senator.  At  the  depot,  a  proi  esslon  consisting  of  the  "Mom 
'Guards,"  Capt.  Gleason  uruj  the  "Emmet  Guards,"  &c,  Lieut, 
commanding,  acting  Bfl  the  military  escort,  was  then  formed. 
Judge  Douglas  was  in  an  open  barouche  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  was 
followed  by  the  committee  of  arrangement-  in  oilier  carriages.  The 
procession  proceeded  up  Lake  to  Wabash  Avenue,  down  Wabash 
Avenue  to  Dearborn  street,  and  thence  by  Dearborn  to  the  Tremont 


Throughout  the  whole  route  of  ibe  pmcession,  the  senator  was 
greeted  from  house  top  and  window,  from  street,  from  awning  post 
and  balcony  by  every  demonstration  of  grateful  welcome. 

THE  SCENE   AT   THE  XBSMMR 

As  early  as  half  past  six  o'clock  people  began  to  collect  around  tbe 
TrCmOOl   Home,    The  nmnibusses  from   I  rk,  and  from  the 

southern  and  northern  limits  of  the  city,  were  crowded  with  suburban 
people  came  on  foot  from  the  remotest  parts  of   the 
taking  up  eligible  standing  places  around  the  hotel. 
At  about  half  past  seven  the  booming  of  cannon  on  the  lake  shore 
log  announced  the  arrival  of  the  train,  it  was  the  signal  for  the 
assembling  of  thousands  of  others  who  rapidly  filled  up  every  vacant 
spot  in  Lake  street,  from  Slate,  for  the  distance  of  a  block  and  a  half. 
Dearborn  street  was  also  thronged  from  Lake  to  Randolph.    The 
area  occupied  by  the  people,  packed  together  in  one  dense  mass,  was 
considerably  over  fijty  thousand  square  feti.   In  addition  to  this,  every 
window  and  roof  within  hearing  distance  was  occupied,  a  large  portion 
of  the  occupants  being  ladies.    The  assemblage  of  people  who  wel- 
comed in  vociferous  and  prolonged  shouts  of  joy  the  return  of  Senator 
Douglas  numbered  at  the  least  calculation  thirty  thousand. 

Chicago  has  never  before  witnessed  such  a  sight.    A  field  of  human 

parted  with  difficulty  as  the  procession  pasted  through,  and 

closed  instantly  behind  it,  with  the  surge  and  roar  of  the  waters  of  a  sea ; 

an  OCMO  of  upturned  faces,  extending  beyond  the  furthest  Emits  to 

which  the  senator's  powerful  voice  could  reach,  from  which  broke  one 

~c  as  he  appeared  upon  tbe  balcony  before 
them !  Over  all  the  light  of  the  illumination,  and  the  glare  and  glitter 
of  the  fire.  read  an  appearance  which  is  indescribable! 

The  building  just  across  the  street  from  the  Tremont,  on  Lake, 
occupied  by  J  no.  Pvmry,  hat  manufacturer,  and  others,  was  finely 
illuminated,  and  a  handsome  transparency  was  displayed,  bearing  the 
words  "Welcome  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Defender  of  Popular 
Sovereignty." 

THE  SPEECHES 
Walker,  Esq.,  then  appeared  on  the  Lake  Street  balcony 
and  in  a  very  neat  address,  welcomed  Senator  Douglas  to  bis  coo- 
Groin  a  prolonged,  but  glorious  struggle  in  which  be  defended 
and  maintained  the  right. 
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Senator  Douglas  responded  in  a  speech  of  over  an  hour  in  which  he 
i  y  reviewed  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  prospect  of  the  ful 

We  could  not  but  remember  the  scene  of  1854,  v.  ad  of  wel- 

Dg  husai  he  was  greeted  with  denunciation.  The  past,  how- 
ever, is  gone;  the  present  is  upon  us;  and  instead  of  the  mere  handful 
who  indorsed  his  count  in  1S54,  he  now  can  count  thousands  who  have 
approved  his  course,  and  an  united  constituency  who  applaud  and 
admire  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  adhered  to  his  principles  and  to 
the  pledges  he  made  to  the  people. 

[Chicago  Daily  Journal,  July  9,  1858] 

THE  o\ATIOX  TO  SENATOR  DOUGLAS 

The  followers  of  Senator  Douglas  are  straining  their  utmost  [wwers 
to  make  the  demonstration  in  l>chalf  of  their  champion  on  his  return 
home,  a  great  and  "glorious"  affair,  this  evening.  If  it  docs  not  prove 
imposing,  and  if  thett  i-  BO!  t  Irentendous  outward  show  of  "enthusit 
displayed  on  the  occasion,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator's  more  active  worshippers  to  render  it  so.  They  have  Ixxn 
begging  and  c  raping  together  all  the  spare  dollars,  shillings,  dimes  and 
six  pences  that  could  be  obtained,  for  the  last  few  weeks, — have  bought 
ler  enough  to  supply  the  Utah  war — have  expended  large  sums  in 
getting  up  banners  and  devices — and  have  laid  out  not  a  small  sum  in 
luring  men  and  boys  to  make  up  a  big  procession  and  make  a  big  m 
Surely,  after  such  extensive  preparations,  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate 
a  great  time,  and  shall  expect  to  sec  the  lionized  Senator  perfectly 
emblazoned  in  the  glory  of  triumphant  honor; 

[From  the  s*rn<-  peptl] 
Personal.— Hon.  A   Lincoln.  O.  II.  Browning.  Judge  I.  O.  Wilkin 
son  of  Rock  bland,  and  Other  distinguished  gentlemen  from  different 
parte  ol  the  State  arc  at  present  in  the  city,  in  attendance  on  the  U.  S. 
District   ('our I. 

[Chicago  Daily  Journal,  July  to,  1858) 

BPEBCH  OF  SENATOR  DOUGLAS  LAST  NIGHT 
Several  thousand  people,  amongst  whom  were  many  Republicans, 
who  were  present  as  a  matter  of  curiosity— assembled  in  front  of  the 
'Fremont  House  last  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  Senator 
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Dongas,  to  hear  what  amx: 
had  to  say  in  refaeua  it  ae 
He  spoke  for  ar  nonr  a 
"soft-soap"  quite  iiuii 
order,  and  indn^gny  ne 
habit  of  nnsrerafsenacax. 
matters  to  have  beccaae  i  ar  s 


Dropping  the 
Lincoln  and  the  s 
late   Repobbcax   =cae    Iu»=»ffiHr- 
"kind,  »"^»v^  hiex-^maoer. 
able  oppooe=r_~  roc  mc  «s=o«r.  ^ 

He  repealed,  ainns:  »«t  w  »'«c  3b-  nmraf  r  ih  ae  *: 
Springfield  speed  n.  sspm.  b  -xse  -aaurr'  Jar  t-  a-sr- 
puted  to  Mr  Lncrja  m*  Bf3»  r     aac  -caatrr  *  w-ir  at 
is  that  Mr.  UstTJn.  car  »  me  j  3>  «rr  :«:«-.   r  at  nr=z~ 
placing  negrjes  -x  ai  smaiirr  «ns  -waa:  3«e-  asc  Z>-ees*  =* 
do  irith  the  V1—  *  Taaj  >r  at  iraes-a  r  at  F-ne  jaiasC: 


The  fcAV?«±«  em   *  naerasr-  ir  ae  Z  *■«.    ..• 
liminarr  to  :be  bbj 

Sbc^tjt  •rarrv.  •  KB  '.  •^■>3  ae  ar.-.r!*-!  rs  re-  2"5" ".  — - 
of  mnsc.  •=»:  r»"-  rr-Jir  T  Trxa    ?a«ari  ae      •=.•=-    ■  1^_ 
streets,  fraa.  2jorXica.     T«r  ara  s=»a  ata=:  =a  at     -  s 
and  by  •&=  -jc  »auMm  uk  ■^■■n—*,  a 
brougfct  bj.  E  at  i».f  ;i  mi  ■!«-»  3  ar  i 
the  upper  'nirrr  g  it  iiutu  at  Tnr»  af  tv 
cnzT.    Tie  «a»Trs  r  a 

tk»DT  a  iiu.i  3J»  'i  *-  ae^at  r  ii»  »se  a-=ir^ 
broken  in  ssw  zstc-%.  tait  «as  xrar  >.j  ■:  ■  %  rrz  »  ■ 
escaped  indoors,  »3«i  iJaoK  i  nigjar.-  «»».■*-:  - 
Charles  Walker.  E*v-  a—eaiasi  m  -rrxvxr.  i>-r.- 

Ai  tins  peer  of  at  pfXBBBaay  i  jixnt  -*»   .-.• 
tween  the  crowd  »a4  tie  .■  in  iiiif  ssra.  arw.  »i-  ■** 
through  the  "arn%  lea  in  satx  - 1  ae  ani<2=«.     1=   -i- 
Mr.  Walker's  speech  caae  x  aa  isnct  b^i  — - •*- :-:. 
people  uncertain  whether  ae  had  ziaptea  -ar 
and  pecnliar  way  ot  wdccmiatr  a  wittj- 
aadience  knew  that  he  had  sade  a  xvwra  v 
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•»  kept  up  for  some  ten  minutes  with  various  remit*, — one  man  being  knocked 
down  with  thr  butt  end  of  a  whip,  and  a  driver  being  putted  off  hfa  scat  three  time* 
In  live  minutes.    The  hone*  were  finally  extricated  and  Mr.  Douglas  commenced. 

[Mtf  //>r«Jo\  Qui-  July  16,  t8j8) 

THE  DIFFERENCES 

Four  years  ago  Senator  Douglas  returned  to  Chicago  from  Wash- 
ington and  attempted  to  speak  to  the  people  in  justification  oi 
course  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  was  denied  a  hearing.  And, 
indeed,  ;t%  most  of  our  readers  will  recollect,  when  he  did  make  the 
effort  he  was  assailed  and  driven  from  the  platform.  The  Chicago 
]>eopIe  would  not  listen  to  him;  nor  did  they  permit  him  the  right  of 
speech  at  all,  so  incensed  were  they  against  him  for  his  support  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  I  ill 

Four  years  haw  elapsed  since  then  and  the  city  which  hunted, 
denounced  and  assailed  the  "little  giant,"  makes  the  occasion  of  baa 
arrival  a  source  of  public  rejoicing.  In  another  place  we  have  alluded 
to  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  city  on  last  Friday.  Indeed,  it  i- 
Conceded  thai  for  magnificence  anil  unanimity  it  excelled  any  demon- 
stration of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
m  the  Joliei  Signal] 

I  \l:-  tourt  Rrpubltiiin,  St.  L/iui*.  July  u,  t85S] 

RECEPTION  AM)  SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  DOUGLAS 

ago,  July  9,  it  r.  m. 

Senator  Douglas  was  received  here  this  evening,  with  great  dis- 
play. At  one  o'clock,  a  committee  of  four  hundred  persons  of  Chicago 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  proceeded  to  Michigan  City,  where  they 
met  the  train,  and  escorted  Mr.  Douglas  to  this  city,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
he  was  greeted  with  vociferous  cheering  from  the  people,  and  the  firing 
of  cannon.  A  procession  was  immediately  formed,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
was  conducted  to  the  Trcmont  House,  where  he  was  welcomed  in  a 
brief  speech  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  by  Charles  Walker,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Mr.  Ltacola  wa-  psmot  and  heard  Mr.  Douglas.  Fireworks  were 
discharged  in  several  parts  of  the  city.  The  number  of  persons  in 
attendance  is  variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand. 

At  the  Douglas  meeting.  Lincoln  was  accorded  the 
courtesy  of  "a  good  scat,"  as  he  said,  and,  according  to  his 
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custom  four  years  before  in  the  senatorial  campaign,  he 
arose  the  following  evening  at  the  same  place  to  reply  to 
Douglas.  Quite  naturally,  the  Chicago  newspapers  varied 
in  their  report  of  the  meeting,  according  to  their  political 
complexions. 

[Chicago  Prist  and  Tribune,  July  12,  185a] 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  ABRAHAM  UN*  olX  IX  REPLY  TO 
SENATOB  DOUGLAS 


Bntl  faeeptl f  Mr.  Lincoln  liy  tin-  Republican*  of 

Chicago 

The  audience  assembled  to  hear  lion.  Abraham  Lincoln  on  Satur- 
day evening  was  in  point  of  numbers,  about  three- fourths  as  large  as 
that  of  the  previous  evening,  when  Douglas  held  forth;  and  in  point  of 
enthusiasm,  about  four  times  as  great.  The  crowd  extended  from  the 
corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets  the  whole  length  of  the  Tremont 
House,  and  as  on  the  evening  previous,  the  balconies,  windows  and 
roofs  of  the  adjoining  buildings  were  filled  with  attentive  spectators — 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  only  advertisement  of  the  meeting  con- 
sisted of  a  notice  in  the  Saturday  morning  papers,  and  a  few  hamll un- 
distributed during  the  day.  The  essential  difference  in  the  two  demon- 
strations was  simply  that  the  Lincoln  audience  was  enthusiastically 
for  Lincoln,  and  the  Douglas  was  but  qualified  in  favor  of  anybody. 
This  will  be  admitted  by  any  fair-minded  man  who  witnessed  both 
demonstrations.  The  Douglas  authorities  estimate  the  crowd  of  Friday 
evening  at  30,000— or  something  more  than  the  whole  male  adult 
population  of  the  city.  We  presume  that  1 2,000  is  a  liberal  reckoning 
for  that  evening,  and  that  9,000  would  about  cover  the  gathering  of 
Saturday  night. 

During  the  progress  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  a  procession  of  four 
hundred  men  from  the  Seventh  ward  including  the  German  Republican 
Club,  arrived  on  the  ground,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and  carry- 
ing the  Seventh  ward  banner.  They  were  received  with  loud  and 
continued  cheers  from  the  audience. 

Mr  Lincoln  was  introduced  by  C.  L.  Wilson,  Esq.,  and  as  he  made 
his  appearance  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of  applause.  For 
some  moments  the  enthusiasm   continued  unabated.    At  last,  when 
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by  a  wave  of   his  hand   partial  silence  was  restored,    Mr.   Lincoln 
spoke. 

[Chicago  Daily  Journal,  July  J2,  1858] 

THE  MEETING  SATURDAY  NI8HT 

At  an  early  hour  Saturday  evening,  the  street  in  front  of  the  Tre- 
miMit  House  began  to  be  filled  with  an  eager  crowd.  A  band  of  1 
discoursed  from  the  balcony  of  the  Trcmont,  and  rockets  blazed  in 
different  directions  until  about  8}  o'clock,  the  gathering  in  the  mean- 
time having  been  swelled  to  thousands,  presenting  literally  a  sea  of 
faces. 

Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  was 
greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of  cheers. 

The  feature  of  the  evening,  was  the  arrival  of  the  German  Repub- 
lican Club  of  the  Seventh  Ward,  with  a  band  of  music,  and  their  new 
banner.  They  were  vociferously  greeted  with  the  wildest  kind  of 
hunahs. 

Mr.  Lincoln  devoted  hiffiseU  to  replying  to  the  speech  of  Senator 
Douglas,  and  considering  the  brief  time  he  had  for  preparation,  it  must 
1  «•  conceded  tii.it  be  did  ii  effectually, 

[Daily  Herald,  Quin.  M,  1858] 

From  the  Ckltat"  Unit* 

LINCOLN  ON  THE  STUMP 


Itnrlesqne  on  the  Donglan  Ovation 
Yesterday  (Saturday)  placards  appeared  on  the  streets;  and  a  band 
went  round  in  a  wagon  to  announce  to  the  Republicans  that  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  reply  to  Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas  from  the  Trcmont 
House  balcony. — Rockets  were  fired  to  show  the  spot  where  Lincoln 
would  talk,  and  at  8J  o'clock,  not  less  than  3000  persons  of  all  panics 
had  assembled.  The  lamps  marked  with  the  names  of  States,  which 
had  been  set  up  for  Douglas,  were  re-lit;  but  it  was  remarkable  that 
those  of  the  slave  States  bumed  very  badly,  and  some  one  from  the 
crowd  suggested  that  a  black  republican  meeting  could  do  with  seventeen 
lamps.  Bye-andBye  Brow  came  forward  and  stood  between  two 
lamps,  the  light  playing  on  his  generous  countenance,  when  there  arose 
a  shout  of  "BlOW,"  "Lincoln ."  A  stentorian  voice  cried,  "Fellows, 
Bross  will  do  as  well,"  when  there  arose  a  shout  of  Bross,  amidst  which 
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the  worthy  Deacon  retire.],   Mushing.     He  remarked,  when  behind 
(Bross  Is  his  own  Boswcll.)  "They  got  their  eyes  00  me,  did  they  not  r" 
Band  of  mtltic  plays.— Then  there  were  crie»  of  Long  John,  LirrJe 
John,   George  Brown,  Smart,  etc.     After  a  disagreeable  wait,  I 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  the  Journal,  introduced  Mr.  LiacrA* 
forward  and  called  fnr  cheers,  when  the  crowd  cried  ov 
where  Bross  b,"  and  he  did.     We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  Hi  Lincdn'a 
speech.     It  was  a  rambling  affair.    Mr.  L.  thought  be  was  1 
in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  reply  Co  him.     Be  < 
to  read  from  the  Senator's  speech  [cries  of  put  00  your  •pectL 
He  argued  against  the  allegation  of  Judge  Douglas  that  a*  1 
d   between   the   Republicans  and  the  National  Democrat*.— {A 
rocket  went  off.]    He  denied  it.    [The  audience  cheered  bwtead  of 
groaning— and  another  rocket.)     Douglas  is  not  a  lire  lion  but  a  Rimiati 
rugged  bear.     [Brass,— "splendid;"   Shuman  of  the  journal,  "That'* 
argument"!     He  objected  to  being  slain.    [Small  boy  from  the  crowd, 
"Don't."]     Let  him  remember  the  allies  took  Sebastopoi    [Sbuman— 
B  profound.]    He  confessed  he  rather  liked  the  disaffection  of  the 
Buchanan  Democracy,  because  it  would  divide  the  party.    But  be  had 
never  paid  to  them.    [Cries  of  "No,  sir."]    He  wanted  to  know  what 
had  become  of  squatter  sovereignty.    [A  woice— "Throw  bad 
'  ears   Douglas  will  swallow  ynu  whole."    Voices— "Three  cheers  for 
James  Buchanan."]    He  would  read  them  something  from  Douglas.— 
[Cries  of  "do,"  and  others  of   !do,  and  well  go."    Bross  catches  hold 
of  Lincoln's  farmer  satin  coat  and  tears  it.    "  Don't  Lincoln,  don't  read 
it.'"]     He  thought  Douglas  did  right  in  opposing  Leomipton,  because 
all  the  Republicans  voted  with  him.  not  leave  them  to  vote 

against  it.  [A  voice— No,  they  stuck  to  him  pretty  well. J  Who  de- 
feated Lecompton—  was  it  Judge  Douglas!  [Voices — Ves.]  He  fur 
nished  three  votes,  and  the  Black  Republicans  twenty  against  it.  Now, 
who  did  it.— [Voices—  DoBgJftS.]  He'd  put  the  proposition  in  a  difj 
eot  way  |  Voices— You'd  better.]  The  Republican  party  would  have 
defeated  Lecompton  without  Douglas.  [A  voice— Why  did  not  they 
come  out  first  ?]  He  reiterated  hi*  views  uj*>n  the  matter  of  the  ultimat 
extinction  of  slavery.  The  speaker  attempted  a  reply  to  Democrat 
principles,  amid  some  applause,  and  some  spicy  interruption*.  We 
left  when  Deacon  Bross  announced  that  the  Seventh  Ward  are  coming. 
Band  played,  Hocklrtl  fizzled,  and  we  mizzled. 
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[Illinois  Journal,  Spring6cld,  July  12,  1858] 

LINCOLN'S  REPLY  TO  DOUGLAS 

Wc  today  occupy  considerable  of  our  space  with  the  speech  of  Hon. 
Abraham  Uno in,  Id  reply  to  Senator  Douglas'  speech  of  Friday  < 

tfl| The  war  has  begun.    The  first  fire  has  been  exchanged 

by  the  two  contestant*.  Those  wlm  will  read  the  .speech  we  publish 
today,  will  perceive  that  the  Little  Giant  is  already  wounded  in  several 
vital  parts.  In  sound,  manly  argument,  Lincoln  is  too  much  for 
him.  While  the  former  shakes  his  black  locks  vain-gloriously  and 
explodes  in  mere  fustian  of  sound  and  smoke,  the  latter  quietly  unas- 
igly  but  effectually  drives  home  argument  after  argument,  heavy 
as  cannon  balls,  und  sharp  as  two-edged  swords,  until  his  adversary  is 
so  thoroughly  riddled,  cut  up  and  "used  up,"  that  in  the  view  of  dis- 
criminating men,  nothing  remains  of  him  but  a  ghostly  appearance. 

[Cincinnati,  Okia,  Commtrdol,  July  ia,  1858) 

8ENAT0B  DOUGLAS  D)  CHICAGO 

Wc  devote  mudb  space  in  our  news  columns  to  the  reproduction 
reports  in  the  Chicago  papers  of  the  reception  of  Senator  Douglas  in 
that  city  Friday  last,  and  his  speech  on  that  occasion.  His  competitor, 
Hon.  Abram  Lincoln,  sat  near  him,  marked  attentively  all  he  said,  and 
replied  t<>  bin  from  the  same  place  the  following  evening.  We  have 
not  yet  a  report  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  remarks.  The  speech  of  Douglas 
was  able  and  lwld,  and  it  appears  from  some  things  said  of  Lincoln, 
that  his  personal  relations  with  that  gentleman  arc  friendly. — The 
i in liiations  are  that  the  political  campaign  in  Illinois  will  be  quite 
exciting  and  the  contest  close,  and  that  Douglas  will  succeed  in  being 
re-elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


[iMuisviilt  Democrat,  Louuville,  Ky.,  September  5,  1S58) 
The  debate  in  Illinois,  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  is  the  ablest 
and  the  most  important  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  any  of  the  States, 
mi  the  great  que  ttOD  which  has  so  long  agitated  the  country,  cli 
and  defeated  Prcsidi mtlal  I  andidates,  built  up  and  broken  down  parties. 
f  the  question  for  i860.  There  the  real  battle  has 
begun,  by  broadsides  too,  from  the  heaviest  artillery.  Douglas  is 
matchless  in  debate,  and  stands  upon  the  only  national  platform. 
Lincoln  is  able,  and  doc*  full  justice  to  the  bad  cause  he  advocates. 
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He  is  the  champion  of  anti-slavery  in  the  North.  It  is  the  one  idea 
that  has  brought  bim  forward  as  the  candidate  of  his  party.  .  .  . 

,  III.,  July  ix,  i8$*J 

PKB8IDENTIAI  CANDIDATES 

As  to  the  Southern  Democratic  candidates,  the  leading  men  arc 
Senator  Hunter  and  Gov.  Wise  of  Virginia,  the  former  representing 
Administration,  the  latter  anti-Administration  views  on  the  Kansas 
question.  Senator  Slidell,  of  I-ouisiana,  Secretary  Floyd,  of  Virginia, 
and  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  are  also  spoken  of. 

The  Times  postpones  the  chances  of  Senator  Douglas  indefinitely. 
on  account  of  his  quarrel  with  the  administration,  and  the  fact  that  he 
is  from  a  Northern  State,  two  circumstances  which  render  his  nomina- 
it  of  the  question. 

Among  the  Republican  candidates,  the  Times  places  the  name  of 
Col.  Fremont  first  OD  the  list;  next  Mr.  Seward,  followed  by  Mr.  Critten- 
den, Gov.  Banks,  of  Mass.,  Gov.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  and  Judge  McLean. 

From  its  beginning  the  Illinois  campaign  attracted  wide- 
attention.  It  meant  more  than  state  issues  and 
state  results.  The  fate  of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  the 
triumph  or  defeat  of  the  administration,  the  presidential 
nominations  to  be  made  in  the  next  national  COPvtati 
indeed,  the  future  of  the  I  u  fdt  to  depend  in  no 

small  degree  upon  the  outcome  of  these  debates.  Eastern 
newspapers  at  once  dispatched  special  rcjx>rters  to  the 
scene  and  they  outlined  the  situation  for  their  readc 

[Srv  Ytrk  Stmi-WetUy  Pan,  August  t8,  1858] 

POLITICS  IN  ILLINOIS 


Abe  Llneoln.— Donjrlas  Rejoleln?  over  Blair's  Defeat.— Seuator 

'I  iiimUiH'.*  BpMdl 

(From  our  tpecial  correspondent) 

Chicago,  III.,  August  13,  1858 
The  interest  in  politics  increases  here  as  the  campaign  progresses. 
Illinois  is  regarded  as  the  battle-ground  of  the  year,  and  the  result*  of 


Fan 
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Be 
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this  contest  are  held  to  he  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  wellfare  of 
the  country  and  the  success  of  the  great  contending  parties.  The 
Republican  Convention  of  June  16,  after  placing  a  state  tit  kt  i  in  nom- 
ination, named  as  its  choice  for  United  States  senator  to  succeed  Mr 

his,  Mr.  I  I  Springfield.     This  expression  met  at  once  the 

approval  of  the  Republicans  of  the  state.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  regarded 
M  (he  man  for  the  place.  A  native  of  Kentucky,  where  he  belonged  to 
the  class  of  "poor  whites,"  he  came  early  to  Illinois.  Poor,  unfriended, 
uiH.hu  iii. I,  a  day  laborer,  he  has  distanced  all  these  disadvant. 
and  in  the  profession  of  the  law  he  ha-,  risen  steadily  to  a  competence, 
and  to  the  position  of  an  intelligent,  shrewd  and  well  balanced  man. 
Familiarly  known  as  "Long  Al«-,"  In-  is  a  popular  speaker,  and  a 
CAUtioUS,  thoughtful  politician,  capable  of  taking  a  high  position  as  a 

man  and  legislator.  His  nomination  was  proof  that  the  Repub- 
of  Illinois  were  determined  in  their  hostility  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
anil  thai  no  latter  day  conversion  of  his,  however  luminous  it  might 
appear  to  some  eastern  eyes,  could  blind  them  to  the  fact  that  in  him 
were  embodied  the  false  and  fatal  principles  against  which  they  were 
organized.  They  had  grown  mighty  in  their  opposition  to  Dougla;,  and 
in  his  defeat  they  were  certain  of  an  enlarged  and  a  well-established 
party  Kven  Mr.  Douglas's  anti-I-ctomptonism  could  not  excuse  or 
palliate  hi]  past  errors;  nor  did  it  incline  them  in  the  least  degree  to 
sympathize  with  him.  Save  in  this  one  respect,  he  was,  as  ever,  the 
firm  upholder  of  Dred  and  the  constant  apologist  and  de- 

fender of  the  Federal  Administration  and  the  measures  which  it  urged 
upon  an  unwilling  country.  The  jjcoplc  of  Illinois  felt  certain  that 
they  knew  l>cst  the  sentiment  of  their  state,  and  they  repudiated  the 
Counsels  of  those  who  suggested  that  Douglas  was  a  good-enough 
Republican,  and  that  he  might  be  used  to  break  down  the  democratic 
party  here  and  in  the  northwest.  The  present  attitude  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
so  entirely  consistent  with  his  antecedents,  is  good  evidence  that  the 
Republicans  in  Illinois  did  well  to  contemn  the  time-serving  and  dan- 
gerou  dona  that  emanated  from  Washington  and  New  York. 

and  which  had  voice  in  many  influential  journals  at  the  F.ast.  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  all  his  speeches,  claims  to  be  a  democrat,  and  demands  the 
support  of  democrats  in  his  assault  upon  Republicanism.    The  "Little 

i  "  i t  urn  hanged  in   no  respect;  and  as  the  canvass  grows  warmer, 
the  breech  widens,  and  his  actual  position  becomes  more  clearly  defined. 
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^  of  other  material,  altogether,  than  that  which  makes  Rqmbli- 
canism.  He  i>  Mill  an  out-and-out  pro-slavery  man.  In  one  of  his 
recent  speeches  he  stopped  to  read  the  despatch  announcing  Blair's 
defeat  In  St  I  fa  overt  hi  i-.cgro  equality"  and  all  that 

sort  of  stuff  that  forms  the  staple  of  democratic  rhetoric. 

1  foregone  conclusion,  therefore,  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  show  any  favor  to  Mr.  Douglas  In 
fighting  him,  they  fight  democracy  in  one  of  its  worst  forms.  It  • 
to  l>e  equally  a  conclusion  that  the  administration  democrats  of  Illinois 
arc  utterly  hostile  to  Douglas.  The  democratic  split,  while  widening 
every  day,  is  as  marked  and  bitter  as  in  the  Iwittle  of  the  Shells.  "  Danitc  " 
and  Douglasitc  arc  names  of  hostility  as  deep  as  that  once  existing 
<-en  Hani  and  Soft.  Perhaps  am  it  her  tnu  e  ;it  Charleston,  as  hol- 
low as  that  at  Cincinnati,  may  be  needed  to  "harmonize"  tl 
Senator  Slidell  has  l*cn  here  to  look  on,  perhaps  to  "fix"  matters. 
Stephens  of  Georgia  is  here  now,  ostensibly  to  have  his  portrait  painted 
by  Healy,  hut  really  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  adjust  these  difficulties. 
The  prospect  is  reported  to  l>e  not  flattering.  The  Buchanan  men 
propose  to  carry  their  anti-Douglas  feeling  even  to  the  least  im|K>rtant 
county  nominations.  The  democracy  must  choose  whODD  they  will 
serve,  and  come  out  flat-footed  for  the  Postofficc,  or  for  the  Douglas 
exegesis  of  popular  sovereignty. 

Douglas  is  working  like  a  lion.  He  is  Mumping  the  state,  every- 
where present,  and  everywhere  appealing  to  his  old  lieges  to  stand  by 
him.     Never  did   feudal   baron   fight   more  desperately   against   the 

Don  superior  of  himself  and  his  retainers.  In  the  Egypt  of  Southern 
DUnois  the  senator  has.  been  always  strong,  but  the  ties  that  bound 
him  to  the  Egyptians  are  melting  before  the  incessant  charges  that  he 
is  BO  democrat.  That  cry  is  fatal  to  the  faith  of  many  of  his  once 
most  reliable  friends.    Democracy  must  be  done,  though  Douglas  falls. 

Lincoln,  too,  I  y  engaged.    His  senatorial  nomination  has 

him  to  the  field,  and  he  is  working  with  an  energy  and  zeal  which 
iterbftlanoe  the  spirit  and  dogged  resolution  of  his  opponent.  Lin- 
coln is  battling  for  the  right,  and  Dougla.-.  i-  desperately  struggling  to 
himself  from  utter  political  ruin.  He  is  losing  strength  daily, 
while  Lincoln  [|  surely  gaining  upon  him.  You  will  olwerve  as  • 
feature,  even  in  western  politics,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  a  State  Con- 
vention nomination  for  the  Senate,  and  that  he  is  stumping  the 
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llty,  while  tht:  legislature  to  lie  elected  is  to  have  the  resp 
l.ility  of  electing  the  senator.  But  with  this  endorsement,  no  Rcpub- 
i  member  "f  the  state  legislature  would  dare  to  l*ilt  the  significant 
expression  of  the  Springfield  Convention.  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the 
hand,  has  no  nomination.  Returning  home,  he  found  Mr.  Lin 
prepared,  and  at  once  he  mounted  the  platform  and  opened 
him.  He  is  stumping  for  himself,  and  trying  to  vindicate  his  course 
t<>  the  people  at  large  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  administration  scoff) 
on  the  other. 


hcant 

3f 


[Xew  York  Timti,  July  16,  1S58) 

SENATORIAL  CONTEST  IN  ILLINOIS 

The  Republican  candidate  for  United  State*  Senator,  the 
Abrali  In,  was  present  on  Saturday  evening  when  Mr. 

made  Ml  address  published  in  Tuesday's  Times  to  the  crowd  a 
in  honor  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago.     On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Lin 
replied  to  bb  dlatioguhbed  competitor,  and  we  give  his  speech  in  full 
this  morning.     He,  too,  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  and  the 
between  the  two  champions  WtS  fitly  inaugurated  in  the  chief  city 

Illiiioi.-. Until  November,  therefore,  the  contest  will  go 

with  increasing  rigor.  Mr.  Douglas  has  an  undertaking  on  hand  which 
will  kLsk  bis  utmost  powers,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  flinch  from  a 
contest  because  the  odds  are  against  him. 

l.Vrw  York  Herald,  July  37.  1858] 

RECEPTION  OF  LINCOLN 

On  Monday  night  there  was  a  large  gathering  in  the  legislative 
hall  <>f  the  Capitol  to  hear  the  Honorable  Abraham  Lincoln  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  not  perhaps  so  well  calculated 
for  a  leader  as  Senator  Douglas,  is  a  remarkably  able  man.  In  addi- 
tion to  bis  talents  as  a  lawyer,  he  has  many  personal  qualities  v. 
have  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  will  be  beyond  all 
question  the  strongest  opponent  that  could  be  found  in  the  State  to 
oppose  Mr.  Douglas. 

r  I  ,  m  believe  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  for  *  Senator  of  the  1 

States  to  be  stumping  the  State,  and  another  who  wishes  to  be  Senator 

following  b  his  wake,  yet  thus  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  Illinois,  and 

can  have  heard  cither  of  these  gentlemen  speak  without  being 

impressed  and  highly  gratified  with  the  fact  that  whenever  reference 


a  public  meeting  at  Chicago,  indulged  in  language  which  he  will 
ably  be  ashamed  to  read  in  print 

The  favorable  manner  in  which  Douglas'  speech  was 
received  by  the  Democrats  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was  a 
disappointment  to  the  supporters  of  Buchanan  in  his  con- 
test with  Douglas  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  curb 
tin-  hitter's  popularity  in  Illinois.  The  administration  ma- 
chinery was  put  in  motion  and,  before  many  days  had  passed, 
of  proscribed  postmasters  and  of  other  federal  employees 
favorable  to  Douglas  began  to  appear  in  the  newspapers. 
The  Union,  the  administration  organ  in  Washington,  de- 
voted columns  of  space  to  show  why  the  Democrats  of 
Illinois  should  not  support  Douglas,  and  urged  them  to 
vote  for  Judge  Brecse,  who  was  faint-heartedly  put  forward 
in  opposition  to  the  Little  Giant.  Senator  Trumbull, 
bound  to  support  Lincoln  because  of  his  sacrifice  four  years 
before,  as  well  as  by  party  ties  and  natural  hostility  toward 
Douglas,  took  the  stump  in  a  series  of  abusive  attacks  on 
Douglas,  which  drew  from  the  latter  equally  caustic  and 
offensive  rejoinders.  Without  a  formal  nomination  or 
indorsement  by  the  people  of  Illinois,  ridiculed  as  a  "my- 
party"  candidate,  and  facing  the  loss  of  the  federal  patron- 
age, Douglas  entered  upon  the  greatest  of  his  many  battles 
for  supremacy— a  contest  surpassing  that  waged  two  years 
later  for  the  presidency,  when  he  was  in  a  hopeless  situation 
from  the  Ixrginning  of  the  campaign.  Alone  and  unaided, 
he  faced  in  the  lists  Trumbull  and  Lincoln,  the  best 
debators  afforded  by  the  Republicans  in  the  West,  and 
pjrobably  equaled  only  by  Seward  in  the  East. 

[.''.ii.'.v  Whig,  Q.iirny,  III  ,Sj8J 

DOUGLAS  TO  TAKE  THE  STUMP 


a  no 


Judge  Douglas  has  left  the  Democratic  party,  or  the  party  has  left 
him.    He  opposed  the  Administration  in  its  darling  measure  to  eii 
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Kansas — and  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  him.  He  sees  that  his  fate  Is 
scaled;  but  he  is  determined  to  die  hard.  Before  he  retires  from  the 
field,  a  defeated  and  disappointed  man,  he  will  give  the  "Nationals" 
such  stabs  as  will  forever  finish  the  party  in  this  State.  He  has  already 
turned  State's  evidence  against  them — as  the  greatest  rogues  al 
do— and  shown  up  their  rascalities.  We  shall  have  more  of  it  this 
fall;  and  we  would  advise  the  Buchanecrs  to  be  prepared  for  a  skinning. 

[Daily  HtraU.  Quincy.  III..  July  jo,  1858) 
SENATOR  DOUGLAS 
His  campaign  through  this  state  will  pretty  effectually  destroy  the  hopes  of 
the  Republican  1* ny.  and  Abe  Lincoln,  who  compared  himself  to  a  "living  dog" 
and  Douglas  to  a  "dead  lion"  will  rapidly  discover  that  instead  of  "living"  be  is  one 
of  the  seriatim  of  defunct  puppic*.  He  measure  strength  with  Douglas!  His 
comparison  in  some  degree  was  true — it  is  very  much  like  a  puppy-dog  fighting  a 
lion.— PiUsfitU  Dtmoeat. 

[Evening  PoU,  SV*  fort  |  Sj8J 

THE  CAHVAS8  IN  ILLINOIS 

the  theatre  of  the  most  momentous  p" 
contest,  whether  we  consider  the  eminence  of  the  contestants  or  the 
consequences  which  may  result  from  it,  that  has  occurred  in  this  country 
in  any  state  canvass  since  the  defeat  of  Silas  Wright  for  Governor  in 
1846.     Nor  arc  the  contestants  dissimilar.     Both  were  regarded  by  > 
friends  as  material  from  which  Presidents  should  be  made;  both  were 
victims  of  treachery  at  Washington,  and  both  were  betrayed  for 
turing  to  proiMae  a  limit  to  the  exactions  of   the   nulliliers  and  di.-.- 
unionists.  .  . 

One  week  after  his  triumphant  reception  at  Chicago, 
Douglas  began  a  tour  of  the  state  which  was  to  continue 
during  the  four  summer  months.  He  made  elaborate  prepa- 
rations for  the  lx-ginning  of  the  journey,  traveling  in  a  special 
train  of  coaches  which  included  a  flat  car  upon  which  was 
mounted  a  small  cannon.  The  opposition  press  did  not 
fail  to  ridicule  the  novel  method  of  firing  salutes  as  the 
train  drew  near  a  station  instead  of  ninning  the  risk  of  not 
receiving  a  welcoming  salute  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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city  being  approached.  "  Douglas'  powder"  suffered  a  run 
of  pleasantries;  kegs  of  powder  tagged  for  Douglas  •. 
reported  seen  at  various  stations;  and  Republican  papers 
circulated  the  story  that  Douglas  was  obliged  to  mortgage 
his  Chicago  home  and  even  then  to  solicit  funds  in  New 
York  to  carry  on  the  expensive  campaign.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Democratic  press  praised  his  action  in  transferring 
to  the  new  University  of  Chicago  the  ground  on  which  its 
buildings  stood  as  the  deed  of  a  noble  man  of  means.  The 
first  important  stop  made  by  the  special  train  was  at  Bloom- 
ington. 

[BSooainglon,  10.,  Pantograph,  July  17,  1858] 

DOWLAS  AT  BLOOMINGTON 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  arrived  in  this  city  at  half  past  tr 
o'clock   yesterday  afternoon.    The  train  on   which  he  an/ 
tastefully  decorated  with  flags  and  on  each  side  of  the  baggage  car 
were  the  A.  Douglas,  the  Champion  of  Popular  Sovereignty." 

About  a  thousand  persons— more  than  one  half  of  whom  were  Rcpub- 
lii  1:1  -witnessed  Judge  D's  arrival.  JuX  before  the  cars  reached  the 
depot  Pullcn's  Brass  Band  commenced  playing  "Hail  Columbia"  and 
1  the  cars  stopped,  the  Bloomington  Guards  commenced  firing  a 
national  salute  of  thirty-two  guns.  Judge  Douglas  was  in  the  hind- 
most passenger  car — an  open  car,  upon  which  was  placed  a  brass  six- 
pounder,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Court  House  bell  rang  and 
Judge  Douglas  escorted  by  the  Guards,  the  Brass  Band  and  a  goodly 
number  of  Democrats,  proceeded  to  the  public  square.  He  was  welc< 
I  iy  Dr.  Roc,  who  spoke  for  about  five  minutes  and  concluded  by  intro- 
ducing Judge  Douglas. 

The  Judge  commenced  speaking  at  half  past  seven,  and  concluded 
at  a  quarter  before  ten.  His  speech  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
one  made  by  him  in  Chicago  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth. 

He  spoke  to  an  audience  of  al>out  two  thousand  persons.  His 
Democratic  listeners  were  highly  pleased  with  his  speech.  Thej 
viewed  it  as  a  masterly  effort— and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 


Leaving 

the  real  objective 

home  of  Lincoln,  and  a  -Hnfjwfrl  of  Douglas  supporters. 
Here  the  senator  addrmed  an  enormous  gathering  of  people 
in  a  grate  adjacent  to  the  city.  He  erphrnwr  his  objec- 
tions to  die  TfUM|<ii  constitution,  aaacaliug  that  it  did 
not  represent  the  free  will  of  the  whole  people  of  Kansas, 
although  he  did  not  object  to  its  pro-slavery  tendency. 
Turning  his  attention  to  Lincoln,  be  pronounced  his 
attitude  toward  the  non  -extension  of  slavery  as  virtually 
a  war  upon  that  institution  and  ridiculed  his  proposition 
to  get  a  new  law  from  Congress  which  would  undo  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  He  bore  especially  hard  on  Lincoln's  de- 
fense of  the  black  man  and  charged  that  he  desired  bl 
and  white  to  be  social  equals 

[tUuuu  SUH  RtgisMr,  SpringfeW.  July  ig,  1858) 

YUolf  DOUGLAS  \T  THE  CAPITAL 


Ills  Jonrnej  from  Chirar».— Euthuslaatk  Of.    Imiumiw 
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WILLIAMS'. 


Here  the  train  with  Senator  Douglas  was  met,— the  rain  po 
down   in   torrents   the  while.    The   cannon    thundered    well 


welcome — the  shouts  of  the  pa<sengers  joined  in  swelling  the  uproari- 
ous greeting;  the  several  bands  struck  up  stirring  airs,  and  amid  the 
i,  uf  rain,  shouts,  guns  awl  music,  the  trains  were  joined  and 
sped  southward.  When  within  two  miles  of  Springfield  the  cannon, 
at  minute  intervals,  announced  the  coming  of  our  great  guest.  At 
precisely  three  o'clock  the  train  arrived. 

AT  SVRI.\'Gritl.l> 

According  to  the  arrangements  the  train  stop|>ed  l>eside  the  !>eautiful 
grove  of  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city,  where, 
iihstanding  the  previous  drenching  rain,  thousands  of  people  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  visitor.  The  cannon  on  the 
cars  boomed  in  response  to  cannon  un  the  grounds,  barely  equalled 
in  their  thunders  l>y  the  hurras  of  the  crowd.  The  grove  was 
decorated  Willi  national  flags,  with  significant  mottoes,  the  whole 
forming  a  scene  which  filled  the  heart  of  every  democrat  present  with 
pride — Conspicuous  among  these  banners  we  will  note  was  one  very 
large  pennant,  with  "Douglas,"  in  broad  letters  upon  its  folds,  got  up 
by  the  Springfield  employees  of  the  work  shops  of  the  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  Road.  Upon  the  stoppage  of  the  train  the  committee  of 
reception,  preceded  by  the  "Capital  Guards"  and  the  capital  band, 
escorted  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  stand,  where  Mr.  B.  S.  Edwards  we! 
COmed  bin  i"  a  net!  address,  which  welcome  was  reiterated  by  the 
hearty  cheers  of  the  large  assemblage  which  he  represented.  To  this 
Senator  Douglas  restiondcd.  We  give  both  the  address  and  reply  in 
today's  paper 

Senator  Douglas'  speech  was  received  as  it  justly  deserved,  the 
reader  will  admit.    Cheer  upon  cheer  rescinded  t"  his  many  happy 
and  forcible  argumentation. 

The  crowd  upon  the  ground  numbered  between  five  and  six  thousand. 
The  drenching  rain  which  immediately  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
and  which  made  the  grounds  muddy  and  uncomfortable,  kept  away  as 
many  more,  who  were  present  in  the  city  to  participate  in  the  recep- 
tion. Especially  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  committee's  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies  were  rendered  unavail- 
able on  account  of  the  rain,  but  notwithstanding,  there  were  hundreds 
of  them  present  in  carriages,  and  many  on  foot,  in  mud,  joining  in  the 
tag  welcome  to  our  distinguished  guc-t 

The  counties  immediately  around  us  furnished  large  delegations, 
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and  hundreds  were  here  from  remote  puts  of  the  sttte.  From  the 
south  a  train  of  twelve  cars  were  filled  with  people  from  Madison, 
Macoupin,  Jersey,  Greene,  Montgomery,  St.  Claire,  Monroe  and 
other  counties — one  of  these  cars  bearing  a  conspicuous  pledge,  in 
bold  lettering— "Madison  for  Douglas  ["—Another,  "Jersey  all  right 
for  Douglas!" — with  a  sixpounder  on  a  platform  car  in  the  rear,  this 
train  came  thundering  into  town  at  noon. 

From  the  cast  a  train,  decorated  with  national  banners,  bearing 
delegations  from  the  counties  along  the  line  of  the  U.  \V.  Road,  Macon, 
Piatt,  Champaign,  &c,  arrived  at  u,  and  siraultaneoudy,  from  the 
west,  another  train  of  ten  cars,  with  delegations  from  Morgan,  Scott, 
and  Pike,  covered  with  the  stars  and  stripes  wd  a  cannon  to  tell  their 
coming,  arrived. 

From  our  own  county,  notwithstanding  the  busy  time  of  our  farmers, 
and  the  rainy  day,  the  people  poured  into  (Own  from  all  direi :. 
The  town  was  alive  with  the  masses,  who  wanted  to  see  and  to  welcome 
Douglas.  From  the  state  house  flag-staff  streamed  tl»e  national  flag 
across  the  streets  around  the  square  hung  immense  banners,  many  of 
Elding*  fronting  the  square  were  tastefully  ornamented  with 
flags,  interspersed  with  mottoes,  all  speaking  the  one  idea— "welcome 
to  Douglas." 


SPEECH  Or  SENATOR  DOUGtAS 

Mr.  Edwards  haring  introduced  Senator  Dougl*  ,„  „,.  .uAienri. 
I  Douglas  said:  audience, 


•■  I  will  not  recur  to  the  scenes  which  took  place  alUnrik-     ' 
in  i8S4  when  mat  Nebraska  bfll  passed      Kl Wlh "*??» 
**on  to  Chicago  by  the  light  of  mjZn  effiS  •    "  *"*  **» 
havinguoodupfo.it.    (-/did  ncTnuT^XaTT^  °' 

I  leave  i,  *  ^  to  say  how  I  nJL  £?*%*■ 
quailed  under  it:  [W,"  "no"]  ^^  ,  «*";  iad  «**"  ' 
justify  the  principle  and  pledge  mr  trie  to  r«™«  -.  musk-' 

and  three  cheers.]  ....  ^     '       *°  "">  "  «*■" 

Meanwhile  Lincoln  had  returnwi   ,     a 
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strangers  in  the  city  to  address  the  people  at  a  public  meet- 
ing at  the  State  House  in  the  evening.  He  devoted  the 
speech  largely  to  repelling  the  charges  made  by  Douglas 
against  him  of  disunion  sentiment,  forcible  resistance  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  a  desire  for  negro  equality.  He 
also  renewed  his  charge  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  a 
conspiracy  to  which  Douglas  was  a  party.  Douglas  was 
not  present  at  the  meeting,  having  already  departed  on  his 
tour  of  the  state.  In  this  irregular  manner  began  a  cam- 
paign, which  was  speedily  turned  into  a  series  of  formal 
debates  through  a  challenge  sent  by  Lincoln  to  Douglas. 


^|ji  iiqnwHT,     Iwmjas    jta-r-     or    _    JIT     rZi.iT 


AAUCi-lUET    TU^    3HX     il    ■USE'     au      t      -~   ...  -F"-       ■"-■"-  -'— •"        ■  — 

rf  Bgpriniiac  -wring    1  son*  zMf.    -. -.i : .: :.-•    " ":    - 
Prniir  aafc  nais;  nr  gamur  jawr-ir    ii=r:        _    —■.' 
bs  iof  rijiiiiyiKat  BKec  — anrm    licuitr.'    :_ur-     i-i 
was  jnr  mmr  *rgg  ZLnngaa  SBB*    :•_    7-:-— •.    :    _-    rr    • 
te5n|  die  aigmu  jar   ac  31    ~i*-r -..•-         :^~-- 
icnffiB  1  E»r.      !Tz-   3WJIK     ui"     i      -/ •    -  :.T. ' 
T*rfn»"f  ar  JBM.   tat   sta    r    m-   t-mv-      -        -«         : 

BjcramEL  imfiirg    esc  at  Inweaa    ..v..—-    £*..-   •  *r- 


IZ 

Tie  Zjuo^  Tmt  ■BBaag    nr    Hi.   -  *tz-.-~l   r^*;  .„.=«    J-.- 

wiunr  lmni  71m  i3i  ^»g    ***  "  iu,tyi»    j&  _  sum   j--j_:  i_.i;.«Si\i 

ji  limine.     Tfe   ECift   a*    Jr:     ^avjr                •::...»-  .;  ••     .. 

5—MC  ZtoufXL  was  *  bob:  esz  -rvr:  :   ■   _•«-.    t-^u--  ._  .'isn.   »•  ■•■ 
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[Chicago  Times,  July  30,  1858} 

AN  AUDIENCE  WANTED 

It  was  Japhet,  wc  believe,  whose  adventures  in  search  of  his  father, 
furnished  the  novelist  with  the  plot  of  a  popular  romance.  There  an-  ln.t 
few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  known,  or  at  least  heard  of  physicians 
unable,  even  in  the  midst  of  sickness,  to  obtain  patients,  lawyers  unable 
to  obtain  clients,  and  actors  unable  to  draw  houses.  But  we  venture  to 
say  that  never  before  was  there  heard  of  in  any  political  canvass  in  ffflnob, 
of  a  candidate  unable  to  obtain  to  audience  t<>  hear  him!  But  such 
is  the  fact.  Abe  Lincoln,  the  candidate  of  all  the  Republicans,  wants 
an  audience.  He  came  up  to  Chicago,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  Douglas'  reception,  made  a  speech  here;  he  went  to 
Bloomington,  and,  at  the  DouglM  meeting,  advertised  himself  for  a 
future  occasion;  at  Springfield  he  distributed  handbills  -at  the  Douglas 
meeting  imploring  the  people  to  hear  him.  The  Springfield  attempt 
was  a  failure.  He  came  to  Chicago,  and  declared  it  impossible  for 
him  lo  get  tin-  people  to  lurn  out  to  hear  him,  and  then  it  was  resolved 
to  try  and  get  him  a  chance  to  speak  to  the  crowds  drawn  out  to  meet 
tad  welcome  Douglas-  Thai  proposition  was  partially  derlincd  and 
another  substituted;  but  yet  the  cringing,  crawling  creature  is  hanging 
at  the  outskirts  of  Douglas'  mo  tings,  begging  the  j«ople  to  come  and 
hear  him.  At  Clinton  he  rose  up  at  the  Democratic  meeting,  and 
announced  his  Intention  to  .-.peak  at  night,  but  only  250  persons  could 
be  induced  to  attend  his  meeting. 

He  went  yesterday  to  Montk  cllu  in  Douglas'  train ;  poor,  desperate 
creature,  he  wants  an  audience;  poor  unhappy  mortal,  the  people  won't 
turn  out  to  hear  him,  and  he  must  do  something,  even  if  that  something 
i-  mean,  sneaking  and  disreputable  ' 

We  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  Mr.  Judd — the  next  friend  of 
Lincoln.  There  are  two  very  good  circuses  and  menageries  traveling 
through  the  State;  these  exhibitions  always  draw  good  crowds  at  coun- 
try towns.  Mr.  Judd,  in  behalf  of  his  candidate,  at  a  reasonable  expense, 
might  make  arrangements  with  the  managers  of  these  exhibitions  to 
include  a  speech  from  Lincoln  in  their  performances.  In  this  way 
Lincoln  could  get  good  audiences,  and  his  friends  be  relieved  from  the 
mortification  they  all  feci  at  his  present  humiliating  position. 

[Chicago  Journal,  July  30,  1858] 

DOUGLAS  AM)  LINCOLN 

The  Times  growls  because  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  speech  at  Clinton, 
at  night,  in  reply  to  that  of  Senator  Douglas,  delivered  in  the  afternoon, 
and  that  he  "went  to  Monticello  in  Douglas'  train.'' 
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green  goggles,  whom  he  used  as  a  shield  and  corer.  After  Senator  Douglas  had 
concluded,  and  (he  cheer*  which  greeted  him  ceased,  green  goggle*  rose  and  pro- 
posed three  cheers  lor  Lincoln,  which  were  given  by  about  ten  men  who  stood 
lintely  around  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  gradually  lengthened  out  his  king, 
lank  prop  I  he  stood  upon  bis  feet,  and  with  a  desperate  attempt  at 
looking  pleasant,  said  that  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  Judge  Douglas'  crowd, 
but  would  address  "sich"  as  liked  to  hear  him  in  the  evening  at  the  Court  House. 
Having  made  this  announcement  in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  of  a  perfect  "Uriah 
Heep,"  pleading  his  humility,  and  asking  for  forgiveness  of  Heaven  for  ha  enemies, 
lie  stood  washing  his  hands  with  invisible  soap  in  imperceptible  water,  until  Uf 
friends,  seeing  that  tua  mind  was  wandering,  look  him  fan  charge,  and  bundled  him 
off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  course  in  following  Senator  Douglas  is  condemned 
here  even  by  his  friends.  He  explains  it  by  saying  that  he  challenged 
Judge  Douglas  to  meet  the  people  and  address  them  together,  which 
challenge  had  not  been  accepted.  The  unfairness  and  untruth  of  this 
statement  made  in  Chicago  you  who  have  seen  the  correspondence 
know. 

Douglas  was  devoting  a  large  share  of  attention  in  these 
speeches  to  his  fellow  senator,  Trumbull,  who  had  charged 
Douglas  with  a  corrupt  bargain  in  espousing  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  measure.  Strong  language  was 
used  by  each  and  rumors  of  a  personal  encounter  likely  to 
follow  between  the  two  men  were  common.  Trumbull's 
speeches  were  widely  ([noted  in  the  eastern  press  as  "repre- 
sentative Republican  doctrines."  The  Boston  Doily  Traveler 
headed  its  campaign  letter,  "Illinois,  Trumbull  and 
Douglas."  Lincoln  saw  that  he  was  likely  to  be  ignored 
if  Trumbull  were  permitted  to  monopolize  the  attention 
of  Douglas  and  in  that  cast;  his  |>olitical  chances  would  be 
jeopardized.  Manifestly  his  only  course  was  to  challenge 
Douglas  to  a  series  of  set  debates  in  which  the  political  issues 
of  the  day  would  replace  the  personal  matters  at  stake 
between  Douglas  and  Trumbull.  After  consulting  with 
representative  Republicans  of  the  State,  Lincoln  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Douglas: 


CHALLENGE 
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Chicago,  In..,  July  14,  1858 
Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas. 

My  dear  Sir:    Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  make  an  amnp 
for  you  and  myself  to  divide  time,  and  address  the  same  audiences  the 
prem :  ?    Mr.  Judd,'  who  will  hand  you  this,  is  Mtbofiaed  to 

receive  your  answer;  and,  if  agreeable  to  you,  to  enter  into  the  terms 
of  such  agreement.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LOKOLN 
I  he  same  day  Douglas  replied  to  I .imoln : 

Chicago,  July  24,  "858 
Hon.  .1.  Lincoln. 

Dear  Sir-  Your  note  of  this  date,  in  whkh  you  inquire  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  me  to  make  an  arrangement  to  divide  the  time  and 
address  the  same  audiences  during  the  present  canvass,  was  handed  to 
me  by  Mr.  Judd.  Recent  events  have  interposed  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  an  arrangement. 

I  went  to  Springfield  last  week  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
Democratic  Stale  Central  Committee  upon  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
canvass;  and  with  them,  and  under  their  advice,  made  a  list  of  appoint- 
ments covering  the  entire  period  until  late  in  October.  The  people 
of  the  several  localities  have  been  notified  of  the  times  and  places  of  the 
meetings.  Those  ap]>ointmcnts  have  all  been  made  for  Democratic 
meetings,  and  arrangement*  have  been  made  by  which  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  Congress,  for  the  Legislature,  and  other  offices,  will  be 
present  and  address  the  people.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these 
various  candidates,  in  connection  with  myself,  will  occupy  the  whole 
time  of  the  day  and  evening,  and  leave  no  opportunity  for  other  speeches. 

Besides,  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  be  kept  fn 

mind.     It  has  Ixen  suggested  recently  that  an  arrangement  had  been 

made  to  bring  out  a  third  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  who, 

with  yourself,  should  canvass  the  State  in  opposition  to  me,  with  no 

other  purpose  than  lo  Insure  my  defeat,  by  dividing  the  Democratic 

party  for  your  benefit.     If  I  should  make  this  arrangement  with  you, 

it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  other  candidate,  who  has  a  common 

object  with  you,  would  desire  to  become  a  party  to  it,  and  claim  the 

right  to  speak  from  the  same  stand;  so  that  he  and  you,  in  concert, 

might  be  able  to  take  the  opening  and  closing  speech  in  every  case. 

•  Monua  >.  Jwld  (181  j-j»l.  •  frail  il  CMng»  utaracy.  nmli  ii~  iUhm  <d  to 
RctaUka*  Sa*  Ccainl  CsnaiUK. 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  ezpreaing  my  surprise,  if  ii  was  jmu  original 
intention  to  invite  such  an  arrangement,  that  you  should  have  waited 
Until  after  I  hud  made  my  appointments,  InaSI&UCll  as  we  were  iMith  here 
fa  Chicago  together  for  several  days  after  my  arrival,  and  again  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Atlanta,  Lincoln,  and  Springfield,  where  it  was  well  known  I 
went  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  State  Central  Committee, 
and  agreeing  upon  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

While,  under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  feci  at  liberty  to  make 
any  arrangements  which  would  deprive  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
Congress,  State  offices,  and  the  Legislature,  from  participating  in  the 
discussion  at  the  various  meetings  designated  by  the  Democratic  State 
ml  Committee,  I  will,  in  order  to  accommodate  you  as  far  as  it  is 
in  my  power  In  do  so,  lake  the  responsibility  of  making  an  arrangement 
with  you  for  a  discussion  between  us  at  one  prominent  point  in  each 
Congressional  District  in  the  State,  except  the  second  and  sixth  dis- 
tricts, where  we  have  both  spoken,'  and  in  each  of  which  cases  you 
had  the  concluding  speech.  If  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  indicate  the 
following  places  as  those  most  suitable  fa  the  several  Congressional 
Districts  at  which  we  should  speak,  to  wit:  Frccport,  Ottawa,  Gales- 
burg,  Quincy,  Alton,  JoneslH.ro,  and  Charleston.  I  will  confer  with 
you  at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  debate,  the  limes  of  meeting  at  the  several  places,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  where  appointments  have  already  been  made  by 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  at  any  of  those  places,  I  must 
insist  upon  you  meeting  me  at  the  times  specified. 

Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  A.  Douglas 

This  correspondence  was  at  once  given  to  the  press  and 
excited  a  variety  of  comment. 

[Chicago  HaUy  Journal,  July  17,  iHS8] 

LINCOLN'S  CHALLENGE  TO  DOUGLAS 

Below  will  l>e  found  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  the  reply  of  the  latter. 

We  do  not  think  it  argues  very  well  for  the  courage  of  the  Senator 
that  he  evades  the  challenge  in  the  ounnei  he  does,  nor  much  for  his 
courtesy  when  asked  to  confer  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican 

■  Chicago  wu  in  llic  second  congressional  district  and  Springfield  >u  In  the  tilth.  See  the  map 
In  this  ro 
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Central  Committee  in  regard  to  the  time*  and  places,  th. 
should  himself  proceed  to  designate  seven  places  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
must  meet  him,  if  at  all. 

The  friends  of  Senator  Douglas  claim  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  no  match 
for  him,  before  the  people.  Every  canvass  for  the  last  twenty  j 
ha*  found  these  two  champions  of  their  respective  parties  side  by  side 
with  each  other,  and  often  addressing  the  same  audience,  and  Mr 
)ln  never  asked  any  favor  of  hi*  adversary.  He  doe>  nut  now.  If 
Mr.  Douglas  really  felt  his  superiority,  those  who  know  him  will  lie 
slow  to  believe  that  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  it.  He,  however, 
shows  the  white  feather,  and,  like  a  trembling  Palis  skulks  behind  the 
appointments  of  theemascuiaic  Democratic  State  Central  Committee II 

The  challenge  should  properly  have  proceeded  from  Senator  Doug- 
las, but  it  having  become  apparent  that  he  did  Ml  ir.iind  to  meet  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  was  thought  proper  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends  that  the  chal- 
lenge should  COOK  from  our  side.  The  delay  was  a  matter  of  courtesy 
toward  Mr.  Douglas,  and  not  for  the  reasons  the  Senator  intimates  in 
his  reply.  In  courteous  demeanor,  as  well  as  in  the  honorable  conduct 
of  an  argument  before  the  people  Mr.  Douglas  will  ever  find,  as  in  many 
campaigns  he  has  heretofore  found,  Mr.  UnCOD  to  In.-  at  least  his  equal. 

Wt  much  regret  that  the  two  candidates  cannot  canvass  the 
State,  by  speaking  together  at  every  county,  and  in  every  town  of  any 
size  or  importance.     We  desire  ti  to  have  a  fair  hearing  and  a 

full  understanding  of  the  positions,  sentiments  and  argumentative  ability 
of  the  two  men.  But  the  seven  meetings  proposed,  will  be  better  than 
none.  They  will  give  the  people  of  the  several  Congressional 
tricts  an  opportunity  to  get  together  on  the  days  appointed,  in  ■ 
mass  meetings,  to  hear  the  great  political  topic*  of  the  day  discussed, 
(fairly  and  ably  we  trust)  ami  to  •'reason  together"  In  the  ipixil  ol 
candor,  and  with  the  desire  to  get  at  the  truth. — Let  Congressional 
Mass  Meetings  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

[Illinois  Stale  Rtgisler.  July  jo,  1858] 
From  the  Ckiaigo  Ttmtt 

LINCOLN'S  (  HALLKNUK.-lM)UOLAff  REPLY 
Cm  the  gth  of  July  Judge  Douglas  made  his  speech  in  Chicago,  and 
the  ne*t  evening  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  it.     Both  gentlemen  remained 
in  Chicago  for  several  days  thereafter.    Subsequently,  Judge  Douglas 
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at  all 
Mr. 

ously 
that 


proceeded  to  Springfield  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  dec 
state  committee — held  for  the  purpose  of  making  apjwintments  fo 
public  meetings  from  that  period  until  the  election.  On  his  way  to 
Springfield  he  stopped  at  Bloomington,  Atlanta  and  Lincoln,  and  at  all 
these  places  met  Mr.  Lincoln  and  conversed  with  him.  When 
Douglas  reached  Springfield,  there  were  hand-bills  conspicuous!; 
posted  all  over  the  city  announcing  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  speak 
evening.  Judge  Douglas  remained  at  Springfield  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  returned  to  this  city.  In  the  meantime  the  state  committee 
had  made  out  their  programme  for  democratic  meetings  all  over  the 
state,  commencing  at  Clinton,  July  97,  and  ending,  we  believe,  at 
Atlanta,  on  the  last  of  October.  On  Saturday  evening  last,  July  24, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  having  read  in  the  pajwrs  the  announcement  of  Judge 
Douglas'  appointments  for  August,  came  up  to  Chicago,  and  sent  him 
a  note  proposing  a  joint  discussion,  which  note,  as  well  as  the  reply, 
we  publish  below. 

Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  has  been  consulting  his  own  fears  and  the 
result  likely  to  follow  a  separate  canvass.  He  dreaded  personally  the 
consequence  of  a  joint  discussion,  yet  he  knew  that  his  only  chance  to 
obtain  respectable  audiences,  was  to  make  an  arrangement  to  speak 
at  the  same  meetings  with  Douglas;  between  the  two  causes  of  dread 
he  has  liecn  shivering  for  nearly  a  month,  and  at  last,  believing  that 
Douglas,  having  announced  his  meetings  would  not  change  his  pro- 
gramme, has  allowed  his  friends  to  persuade  him  to  make  a  challenge 
for  a  joint  discussion.  The  reply  of  Judge  Douglas,  while  it  explains 
fully  the  WHOPS  why  he  cannot  now  agree  to  a  joint  discussion  at  all  his 
meetings,  tenders  Mr.  Lincoln  a  meeting  at  seven  different  points  in 
the  state.  The  points  designated  arc  important  ones;  one  In 
congressional  district,  and  while  it  disturbs  the  arrangements  heretofor 
made  by  the  democracy,  and  communicated  to  all  parts  of  the  state, 
the  proposition  of  Judge  Douglas,  if  accepted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  will  in 
probability  afford  the  latter  about  as  much  of  a  joint  debate  as  he  will 
fancy.  We  doubt  very  much  S*eO  If  Mr.  L'mculr.V  friends  can  screw 
his  courage  up  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  accept  this  offer,  whether 
DC  will  even  go  (blOUgn  with  the  seven  appointments-  We  think  oot, 
or  at  all  events  two  of  lucfa  meetings,  will  be  sufficient  to  gratify  Mr. 
i.iiHuih'.  ambition. 

We  will  sec,  however,  whether  he  will  accept  Douglas'  offer. 


October.    The  excuse  wiB  kudly  pri         M.     iv, 

pitioo  that  be  feus  to  race*  so  p*vw*rf\d  > 

argument  before  the  people. 

known  that  hi*  recent  y.  SpringfteVI 

consulting  with  tht 

canvass  the  state  with  I 

that  consultation  was  had.     Hon 

Judge  Douglas'  Jon 
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consultation  as  he  describes,  or  any  other  kind  of  consultation,  is  cer- 
tainly beyond  our  comprehension.  It  was  not  made  public  through  the 
press  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  announced  outside  of  his 
immediate  circle  of  friends,  if  indeed  it  was  announced  there.  It  may  be 
relied  upon,  ai  all  events,  thai  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  known  that  his  opponent 
was  about  to  make  engagements  that  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
arranging  a  canvass  of  the  state  with  him,  ;i  challenge  would  have  l>een 
forthcoming  immediately.  It  was  properly  Mr.  Douglas'  duty  to  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Lincoln,  without  waiting  to  receive  000. 

Mr.  Douglas  announces,  towards  the  close  of  his  reply,  that  it  is 
probable  that  he  can  meet  Mr.  Lincoln  l>ef<>re  the  people  once  in  etd) 
Congressional  district.  Wc  hope  he  will  be  able  to;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, if  he  la  Uapoted  to  be  as  boneal  man,  let  him  desist  from  roch 
gross  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  position  as  he  has  thus  far 
Indulged  in. 

[Free fori.  III.,  Journal,  July  29,  1858J 

AT  FREEPOBT 

Mr.  Lincoln  having  challenged  Senator  Douglas  to  meet  him  on 
the  slump  all  over  the  stale,  the  latter  declines  the  general  invitation, 
but  agrees  to  meet  him  at  seven  places,  as  follows:  Frccport,  Ottawa, 
Galesburg,  Quincy,  Alton,  Jonesboro,  and  Charleston,  provided  Lincoln 
will  come  at  the  times  that  Douglas'  friends  may  have  chosen,  if  any. 
Though  this  is  a  half  way  evasion  of  the  challenge,  we  are  glad  that  we, 
in  Frccport  at  least,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  these  two  cham- 
pions from  the  same  stand.  We  be>j>eak  for  them  the  largest  gathering 
ever  known  here,  and  arc  willing  to  let  the  people  judge  for  themsolve- 
as  to  who  shall  he  tlnir  (  lioice,  after  a  fair  hearing  of  them  both  in 
person. 

[Ittiiuis  Stalt  Register,  July  31,  1858] 

LINCOLN'S  CHALLENGE 

The  republican  organs  make  a  most  clumsy  effort  to  have  it  appear 
that  Senator  Douglas  declines  a  general  canvass  with  Mr.  Lincoln, 
because  the  former  dreads  the  combat !  The  very  tone  of  these  organs, 
in  their  silly  a  OH  this  [mini,  denies  their  sincerity.     The  idea 

that  a  man  who  has  crossed  blades  in  the  senate  with  the  strongest 
intellects  of  the  country,  who  has  OS  the  champion  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples in  the  senatorial  arena,  routed  all  opposition — that  such  a  man 
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dreads  encounter  with  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  is  an  absurdity  that  can  be  uttered 
by  hb  organs  only  with  a  ghastly  phiz.  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  he  desired 
what  hb  organs  claim,  had  ample  opportunity  to  make  hb  propers 
Hi  1  ould  have  made  such  an  arrangement  as  would  have,  had  he  held 
out,  shown  him  in  withering  contrast  in  every  county  -<-;it  in  the  state. 
He  was  not  anxious  for  Ike  fray!  or  he  would  have  made  hb  proposition 
at  Chicago,  or  here,  where  he  had  ample  opportunity;  but  he  waits 
until  Mr.  Douglas  make*  other  arrangements,  and  advertises  them,  in 
a  manner  that  they  must,  with  propriety,  be  fulfilled,  when  he  banters 
for  battle,  knowing  his  ion  cannot  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Douglas'  reply  to  hb  note  affords  him  fray  enough.  He  has 
jnity,  :it  seven  different  points  in  the  State,  to  show  his  metal. 
If  he  was  good  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  encounters,  he  certainly  ought  to 
be  for  seven.  Will  be  accept  ?  The  joint  efforts  of  the  two  parties 
certainly  will  insure  large  tum-outs  of  the  people,  and  we  have  no 

nbt  the  railroads,  which  have  latterly  Iwcomc  a  nightmare  to  the 
epublican  candidate,  will  assist,  and  make,  in  a  "business"  way, 
a  "good  thing"  of  it. 

Let  us  have  a  grand  turn-out  of  the  people  at  one  point  in  each 

congressional   dbtrict.    The  democracy  of   Illinois   will  submit   the 

vholc  case  to  such  popular  Jurors,  called  together  by  the  joint  effort  of 

two  parties. 

[Burlington,  low.  CatCU,  July  31,  1858] 

DOUGLAS  ami  LINCOLN 

So  perverse  in  their  nature  arc  some  black  republican  editors  that  it 
seems  an  impossibility  for  thrm  to  tell  the  truth.  Our  home  con- 
temporary [Hazekeye]  is  of  this  dam.  Mark  what  he  says  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

Lincoln  has  challenged  Douglas  to  canvass  Illinois  together,  addressing  the 
npje  from  the  some  Mump.     Judge  Dougtaa  dodges. 

Judge  Douglas  dodges,  eh  ?  Well,  let  us  sec  if  be  dodges.  Here 
b  the  correspondence  entire  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  relating  to 
the  matter. 


No  -ir,  Douglas  will  meet  Lincoln  if  Lincoln  dare  to  meet  Douglas; 
and  the  only  dodging  there  will  l>c  on  tin-  put  of  the  "Little  Giant" 
will  take  place  when  the  people  of  Illinois,  through  their  rcspresenlalives 
elect,  dodge  kirn  into  the  Senatorship  again,  as  they  most  assuredly  will. 
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[Daily  HrraU,  Quincy,  III.,  July  tg,  1858} 

DOUGLAS  AND  LINCOLN  ON  THE  8TTJMP 

We  copy  below,  from  the  Chkago  Times,  a  correspondence  that 
recently  took  place  between  Judge  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  regard 
to  the  plan  of  the  present  campaign.  Lincoln,  having  thus  far  failed  to 
attract  a  respectable  audience,  seems  to  be  entirely  willing  to  avail 
himself  of  Judge  Douglas'  great  fame  and  popularity  to  get  up  crowds 
for  him  to  speak  to.  Nobody  seems  to  care  about  hearing  anything 
from  Lincoln — but  the  masses  of  all  parties,  wherever  he  goes,  turn  out 
to  see  and  hear  Douglas.  Hence,  Lincoln  asks  him  if  he  won't  let 
him  follow  along  after  him  and  permit  him  to  speak  to  the  crowds  that 
turn  out,  not  to  hear  him,  but  to  hear  Douglas. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  of  Douglas  for  seven  meetings, 
Lincoln  framed  a  reply.  Before  it  was  delivered,  he  met 
Douglas  by  accident  near  Monticcllo  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign  and  tendered  him  the  paper.  Douglas'  reporters 
took  advantage  of  the  incident  to  ridicule  Lincoln. 

[Chicago  Times,  August  :,  1858] 

THE  CAMPAIGN 


DoilflM  at  Mtmtlfi'llo.— Great  Enthusiasm  EfWJWlMM 

MONTICELLO,  July  SO,    1858 

....  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  Senator  Douglas,  who 
(0  fill  an  appointment  at  Paris  on  Saturday  next,  was  escorted  to 
the  railway  station  at  Bcmcnt  by  the  delegation  from  Okaw,  Bement  and 
thai  vicinity.  About  two  miles  out  of  the  town  the  PIOCCsdOB  met  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Monticcllo.  As  he  passed,  Senator 
Douglas  called  to  him  to  stop,  that  he  wanted  to  sec  him.  Lincoln 
jumped  out  of  his  carriage  and  shook  hands  with  the  Senator,  who  said 
to  him,  "Come,  Lincoln,  return  to  Bement.  You  sec  we  have  only  a 
mili:  or  two  of  people  here.  I  will  promise  you  a  much  larger  meeting 
there  than  you  will  have  at  Monticcllo."  "No,  Judge,"  replied  Lin- 
1  In,  •'  I  1  m't.  The  fact  is  I  did  not  come  over  here  to  make  a  speech. 
I  don't  intend  to  follow  you  any  more;  I  don't  call  thus  following  you. 
I  have  come  down  here  from  Springfield  to  see  you  and  give  you  my 
reply  to  your  letter.     I  have  it  in  my  pocket,  but  I  hare  not  compared 
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it  with  the  copy  yet.  We  can  compare  the  two  now,  can't  we  ?"  Senator 
Douglas  told  him  that  he  had  better  compare  the  two  at  Monticello,  and, 
when  he  had  his  answer  ready,  send  it  to  him  at  Bcment,  where  he 
intended  to  remain  until  the  one  o'clock  p.  m.  train  for  the  East.  This 
Lincoln  promised  to  do,  and,  after  again  assuring  the  Senator  that  he 
must  not  consider  his  visit  to  Moniicello  "following"  him— that  such 
a  "conclusion"  would  be  erroneous — the  two  separated,  after  shaking 
hands.  .    . 


[Missouri  Republican,  St  Louis,  August  1,  1858] 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  ILLlMHs 

An  Account  of  Piatt  County.    Bpeoefcea,  etc. 

Monticello,  Piatt  Co.,  Ills.,  July  30 


When  he  [Douglas]  had  finished  he  was  escorted  to  the  railroad 
depot  by  a  large  procession.  Col.  W.  N.  Colcr,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  tlie  Legislature  in  this  district,  was  present  during  the  speech. 
At  its  conclusion  he  was  announced  to  reply  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
Friday. 

On  the  way  to  the  railway  track  the  procession  of  the  Judge  was 
met  by  Abe,  who  in  a  kind  of  nervous-excited  manner  tumbled  out  of 
his  carriage,  his  legs  appearing  sadly  in  the  way  or  out  of  place.  Lincoln 
is  looking  quite  worn  out,  his  face  looks  even  more  haggard  than  when 
lie  said  it  was  lean,  lank  and  gaunt.  He  got  to  the  Judge's  carriage 
with  a  kind  of  hop,  skip  and  jump,  and  then,  with  a  considerable  of 

ing  and  scraping,  he  notified  Mr.  Douglas  that  he  had  an  answer  to 
his  letter,  of  which  we  have  spoken  heretofore;  that  il  was  long,  that  he 
had  not  compared  the  original  and  the  copy,  and  could  the  Judge  just 
wait,  that  the  comparison  might  be  made  by  the  roadside.  Just  think 
of  staying  out  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  prairie,  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  followers,  to  compare  notes.  Douglas  of  course  declined.  rcqu< 
Mr.  L.  to  compare  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  then  forward  the  com- 
munication. 

Lincoln  proceeded  on  hfa  way  to  UoDtkcUo,  some  of  us  bearing 
him  company,  the  Judge  returning  on  his  proper  route.    A  meeting 
was  at  once  organized  to  hear  him  spealc.     H<  mounted  in  tb*  I 
House  Square  and  thus  spoke  for  alwut  half  an  hour.    He  would 
speak  then,  he  would,  however,  read  the  correspondence  with  the 
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Judge,  together  with  the  reply  he  was  going  to  send  the  Judge,  all  of 
which  he  did. 


B.  B. 

(/Bi'wii  Suite  Rtgitttr,  August  2,  1858] 

MoNTICELLO,  July  29 

1  returned  to  Monticello  to  hear  Lincoln.  He  sjwke  in  the  grove 
where  Senator  Douglas  had  spoken  an  hour  or  two  before  and  promised 
the  people  that  before  the  canvass  was  over  he  would  visit  them  again 
in  company  with  Judge  Trumbull,  who  would  reply  to  Douglas. 

It  was  expected  that  he  would  remain  here  for  a  day  or  two,  or  follow 
Senator  Douglas  to  Paris,  but  he  left  suddenly  on  the  midnight  train  for 
Springfield  and  one  of  his  friends  told  me  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
follow  Judge  Douglas  any  more,  but  was  going  immediately  to  Chicago- 
id  consult  with  Cook,  Bross,  and  other  friends,  and  make  out  a  list  of 
his  own  appointments.  Piatt 

Lincoln's  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  Douglas  was  as 

follows: 

Springfield,  July  29,  1858 

Hon.  S.  A .  Douglas. 

DEAR  Sir:  Yours  of  the  34th  in  relation  to  an  arrangement  to 
divide  time,  and  address  the  same  audiences,  is  received ;  and,  in  apology 
for  not  sooner  replying;  allow  me  to  say,  that  when  I  sat  by  you  at  dinner 
yesterday,  I  was  not  aware  thai  you  had  answered  my  note,  nor,  certainly, 
that  my  own  note  had  l>een  presented  to  you.  An  hour  after,  I  saw  a 
copy  of  your  answer  in  the  Chicago  Times,  and  reaching  home,  I  found 
the  original  awaiting  me.  Protesting  that  your  insinuations  of  attempted 
unfairness  on  my  part  are  unjust,  and  with  the  hope  that  you  did  not 
very  considerately  make  them,  I  proceed  to  reply.  To  your  statement 
that  "It  has  been  suggested,  recently,  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
made  to  bring  out  a  third  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  who, 
with  yourself,  should  canvass  the  State  in  Opposition  l"  me,"  etc.,  1  can 
only  say,  that  such  suggestion  must  have  been  made  by  yourself,  for 
certainly  none  such  has  been  made  by  or  to  me,  or  otherwise,  to  my 
knowledge.  Surely  you  did  not  dtliberattiy  conclude,  as  you  insinuate, 
1  .1  1  \pectfsg  to  draw  you  into  an  arrangement  of  terms,  to  be 
agreed  on  by  yourself,  by  which  a  third  candidate  and  myself,  "in  con- 
cert, might  l>e  able  to  take  the  o|>ening  and  closing  speech  in  every  case." 


As  to  your  surprise  that  I  did  not  sooner  make  the  proposal  to  divide 
time  with  you,  I  can  only  say,  I  m:ulr  ii  S3  soon  M  I  resolved  1"  make  it. 
I  did  not  know  but  that  such  proposal  would  come  from  you;  I  waited, 
respectfully,  to  see.  It  may  bevQ  been  well  known  to  you  that  you  went 
to  Springfield  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  the  plan  of  campaign;  but 
it  was  not  so  known  to  me.     When  your  appointments  wen  <d  in 

the  papers  extending  only  to  the  list  of  August,  I,  for  the  first  time 
considered  it  certain  that  you  would  make  no  proposal  to  mc,  and  then 
resolved  that,  if  my  friends  com  lined,  I  would  make  one  to  you.  Al 
soon  thereafter  as  I  could  sec  and  consult  with  friends  satisfactorily,  I 
fid  make  the  proposal.    Itdldnotoccnrtomethatthi  larrange- 

ment  could  derange  your  plans  after  the  latest  of  your  appointments 

P already  made.     After  that,  there  was,  before  the  election,  largely  over 
two  months  of  clear  time. 
For  you  to  say  that  we  have  already  spoken  ^  Chicago  and  Spring- 
field, and  that  on  both  occasions  I  had  the  concluding  speech,  is  hardly 
a  fair  statement.    The  truth  rati n  Al  Chicago,  July  Qth,  you 

made  a  carefully  prepared  conclusion  on  my  speech  of  June  16th. 
Twenty- four  bourt  after,  I  made  a  hasty  Conclusion  00  yours  of  Ihc  0th. 
You  had  six  days  to  prepare,  and  concluded  on  mc  again  at  Bloomington 
on  the  16th.    Twenty-four  hours  after,  I  concluded  again  on  y 
.'.  igfield.    In  the  mean  time,  you  had  made  another  conclusion  on 

*mc  at  Springfield,  which  I  did  not  hear,  and  of  the  contents  of  which 
I  knew  nothing  when  I  spoke;  so  that  your  s|H.-ct  h  made  in  daylight,  and 
mine  at  night,  of  the  17th,  at  Spring  re  both  made  in  perfect 

independence  of  each  other.  The  dates  of  making  all  these  speeches 
will  show.  I  think,  that  in  the  matter  of  time  for  preparation,  the  ad- 
vantage has  all  been  on  your  side,  and  that  none  of  the  external  circum- 
stances have  stood  to  my  advantage. 

I  agree  to  an  arrangement  fur  us  to  s|>cak  al  the  seven  places  you 
have  named,  and  at  your  own  times,  provided  you  name  the  times  at 
once,  mi  that  1,  as  well  as  yuu,  can  have  to  myself  the  time  not  covered 
by  the  arrangement.  As  to  the  other  details,  I  wish  perfect  reciprocity 
and  no  more.  I  wish  as  much  time  U  JOU,  and  that  conclusions  shall 
alternate.    That  is  all.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln 
P.  S. — As  matters  now  stand,  I  shall  be  at  no  more  of  your  exc ! 

and  tot  about  a  week  from  today  a  letter  from  you  will 
at  Springfield.  A.  L. 
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To  this  Mr.  Douglas  replied: 

Bement,  Piatt  Co.,  III.,  July  30,  1858 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  dated  yesterday,  accepting  my  proposition 
for  a  joint  discussion  at  one  prominent  point  in  each  Congressional 
District,  as  stated  in  my  previous  letter,  was  received  this  morning. 

The  times  and  places  designated  are  a*  foil 

Ottawa,  La  Salle  County August     ai,  i8j 

Frecport,  Slqmenson  County,      . . 

Jonesboro,  Union  County,  .  September 

Charleston,  Coles  County,  . 

Galcsburg,  Knox  County.  .         .  October 

Quincy,  Adams  County,     . 

Alton,  Madison  County. 

I  agree  to  your  suggestion  that  vrc  shall  alternately  o[x  n  fend  I  lose  the 
discussion.  I  will  speak  at  Ottawa  one  hour,  you  can  reply,  occupying 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  will  then  follow  for  half  an  hour, 
port,  you  shall  open  the  discussion  and  speak  one  hour;  I  will  follow 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  you  can  then  reply  for  half  U  boor.  We 
will  alternate  in  like  manner  in  each  successive  place. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  A.  Douglas 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  Springfield,  111. 

This  arrangement  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Lincoln: 

Springfield,  July  31,   1858 
Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  yesterday,  naming  places,  times,  and  terms, 
for  joint  discussions  between  us,  was  received  this  morning.  Although, 
!>y  th(  terms,  u  you  propose,  you  take  four  openings  and  do 
three,  I  accede,  and  thus  close  the  arrangement.  1  direct  this  to  you 
at  Hilkboro,  and  shall  try  to  have  lx>th  your  letter  and  this  appear  ir 
the  Journal  and  Register  of  Monday  morning. 

Your  obedient   servant,  A.   Lincoln 

[Chicago  Timts,  August  1,  1858) 

THE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  BENATOB  DOUGLAS 
AND  MIL  LINCOLN 

Wc  received  yesterday,  and  print  this  morning,  the  final  corre- 
spondence between  Senator  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  relation  to 
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at  least  put  his  refusal  on  some  more  plausible  ground  than  a  mere 
squibhlc  The  idea  thai  Mr.  Douglas  is  unable  to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  debate  because  forsooth  a  Democratic  Central  Committee  had 
already  made  some  half  down  appointments  for  him,  is  pitiful — 
M  though  those  appointments  could  not  be  changed,  or  so  modified 
as  also  to  embrace  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Lincoln  or  leaving  those 
ap]x>intmenls  out  of  the  question,  just  as  though  there  was  not  yet  re- 
maining full  two  months  in  which  to  make  the  canvaw  with  Mr.  Lincoln! 
However  it  is  viewed,  Mr.  Dougla.-.'  attempt  to  Skulk  behind  a  Central 
Committee,  is  a  cowardly  showing  of  the  white  feather. 

[Chicago  Daily  Journal,  August  2,  1858] 

The  Times  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas 
because  it  is  "bunglingly  expressed". 

Our  neighbor  should  recollect  that  he  has  not  the  advantage  of 
having  the  Douglas  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instro 
to  correct  it  \or  him  I 

[Illinois  Slate  Regitter,  Springfield.  Augu»t  >,  185S) 

DISCUSSION  BETWEEN  ME88B8.  DOUGLAS  AM) 
LINCOLN 

We  were  furnished  on  Saturday,  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  the  following 
correspondence,  from  which  it  will  be  MCO  that  he  agrees  to  meet  Mr. 
Douglas  in  discussion  at  seven  poinLs  in  the  state,  which  arc  named  in 
the  note  of  the  letter.  Mr.  L!DCOb}  cannot  forego,  even  in  this  brief 
note,  the  expression  of  the  idea  uppermost  with  him,  that  he  Ls  "a 
victim,"  Douglas  has  one  more  "opening"  than  himself,  which,  if  ll 
were  not  so,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  one  more  than  Mr.  Douglas.  As 
re  told  l>y  Mr.  Lincoln's  organs  th.it  Douglas  felt  incapable  <>f  de- 
bating successfully  with  Mr.  L.,  the  latter  should  have  forlwrne  his 
lament,  in  ;i  spirit  of  magnanimity. 

Now  there  is  a  bit  of  egotism  in  ;ill  this,  pardonable,  probably,  in 
view  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  extremity.  Why  had  he,  any  more  than  Went- 
worth,  or  Browning,  or  Gillespie,  or  Palmer,  or  Dougherty,  or  Judd, 
or  any  other  republican  or  Danite  notability,  a  right  to  expect  a  chal- 
lenge for  debate  from  Douglas.  True,  Lincoln  had  thrust  himself 
before  all  the  reception  meetings  gotten  up  in  honor  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  had  taken  shape  as  a  senatorial  candidate;   but  as  Mr.  Douglas 
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suggests,  there  are  others  with  similar  aspirations.  He  had  in  this 
manner  of  doubtful  propriety,  made  himself  a  figure  out  of  pias- 
tre cannot  see  that  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  induce  Mr.  Douglas 
to  single  him  out  from  the  number  of  his  opponents — black  republican 
and  Danite,  and  challenge  him  to  a  general  canvass.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
political  necessities  may  have  needed  this  boosting  of  him  into  promi- 
nence, but  he  t*  scarcely  justified  in  lamenting  that  Mr.  Douglas  did  not 
contribute  to  it. 

Mr.  Douglas,  as  a  representative  of  his  state  in  the  senate,  was 
prominent  actor  in  the  exciting  debates  of  the  last  sessic 
and  his  motives  therefor,  had  been  condemned  and  impugned,  and 
had  concluded,  on  his  return  home,  to  go  before  his  constituents  to 
render  an  account  of  the  course  he  had  deemed  proper  to  pursue,  as 
ell  as  to  advocate  the  principles,  policy  and  the  election  of  the  candi- 
dates of  his  | >arty.     Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  well  qualified  to  know  tha 
Mr.  Douglas  came  to  this  city  to  arrange  with  his  party  friends  for  thi: 
purpose,  as  was  Mr.  Douglas  that  Mr.  Linruln's  party  friends  ha 
arranged  that  he  was  to  champion  their  cause;  and  as  such,  if  it  *a 
desire  to  have  had  a  general  CM  ngle-handed,  he  could  lun 

ie  it  known  at  the  threshold— at  Chicago.  Why  he  did  not  do  It, 
is  simply  because  he  had  not  "resolved"  to  do  it  and  we  think  he  did 
iiui  molte  to  do  it  because  he  thought  he  could  cut  a  lietter  figure  by 
siting  until  Mr.  Douglas  had  made  other  arrangements,  and  then 
pompously  send  a  challenge  which  he  knew  could  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Lincoln  knew  it  was  Mr.  Douglas'  intention  to  canva 

•■  before  Mr.  D's  return  home.     If  it  was  I.  to  canvass 

with  him— if  it  was  the  desire  of  his  party  that  he  should  do  so,  he 

uld  have  met  the  "lion,"  with  a  watchful  resistance,  at  the  gate,  and 
not  have  waited  for  his  terms,  and  the  mode  and  manner  of  being  eaten  op, 

This  bit  of  |>etlifogging  jugglery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  backers  can  only  be  viewed  as  such  by  the  people  of  the  state, 
twaddle  of  his  organs  about  Douglas'  dread  of  his  prowess  is  unworthy 
of  comment.  Mr.  Douglas'  agreement  to  meet  him  as  proposed  in  (he 
correspondence  above,  which  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
timed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  is,  doubtless,  more  than  they  bargained  for 
in  their  epistolary  efforts  to  make  a  brave  front  on  paper,  as  they  will 
certainly  learn  before  they  arc  through  with  a  small  portion  of  the  larg 
job  they  profess  to  bid  for. 
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Eastern  newspapers  at  first  failed  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  this  challenge  and  acceptance,  although  the 
arrangement  caused  extensive  comment  in  the  Illinois  press, 
as  the  above  quotations  would  indicate.  In  the  older  sec- 
tion the  breach  between  Douglas  and  Buchanan  continued 
to  be  extensively  treated  by  editorial  writers. 
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succeeded  by  Joseph  Medfll;    he  -spent  the  year   1875  in 
Europe.     In  1877  he  removed  to  New  York  and  became 
associated  With  Henry  Villard  in  tin-  hitter's  railroad  enter 
prise-,  especially  that  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi 
gatfon  Co.,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  for  the  next  few 
years.    In  1881  he  joined  with  Mr.  Villard  in  the  purchase 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  which  be  became  tfo 
president  and  one  of  the  editors,  in  conjunction  with  Car 
Schurz  and  Edwin  L.  Godlrfn    Mr.  Schurz  retired  in  188 
Mr.  Godkin  in  1899,  and  Mr.  White  in  1903.     Mr.  Whit 
is  best  known  by  his  contributions  to  the  various  campaiu. 
for  sound  money  that  have  been  fought  in  the  political  arena 
since  the  elose  of  the  Civil  War.     In  addition  to  his  edi- 
torial '.\ork  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  mag 
azines  and  pamphlet  literature  of  that  period.     He  resid 
(1908)  in  New  York  City. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  accompany  Mr.  Lincoln  during  hi-  politics 
campaign  against  Senator  Douglas  in  1858,  not  only  at  the  joint  debate 
but  also  at  most  of  the  smaller  meetings  where  his  compeHtOt 

nil.'  We  traveled  together  many  thousand  of  mile-..  I  was  in  llu 
employ  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  then  called  the  Press  and  Tribune 

Senator  I  bad  entered  upon  I ii  klgn  with  two  short  tutu 

reporters,  James  B.  Sheridan  and  Henry  Binmorc,  whose  duty  it  Wl 
i.i  "write  it  up"  in  iiu-  columns  ol  the  Chuago  Times.    The  nece 
of  counteracting  or  matching  that  force  became  apparent  very  soon, 
and  I  was  chosen  to  write  up  Mr.  Lincoln's  campaign. 

I  was  not  a  short  hand  reporter.    The  verbatim  reporting  foi  il 
Chicago  Tribune  in  the  joint  debates  was  done  by  Mr.  Robert  1<.  Hilt 

late  assistant  secretary  of  state Verbatim  reporting  was  a  new 

feature  in  journalism  in  Chicago  and  Mr.  Ilitt  was  the  pioneer  then  id 

The  publication  of  Senator  Douglas's  opening  s|H*x.h  in  thai  campaign, 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  July  9,  by  the  Tribune  the  next  morning, 
1  feat  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  West,  and  most  mortifying  to  the 
Democratic  newspaper,  the  Times,  and  to  Sheridan  and  Binmorc,  who 

1  Mr.  Horttr  While  in  llrnnlcui  •  Li/r  c)  l.imnlm   hy  |rrmi«ii->n  i.f  D.  ,\p|ilrloo  &  Co. 
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reporter,  receiving  the  highest  praise  from  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
i  curacy  of  his  work. 

During  the  sessions  of  1858, 1859,  and  i860,  Mr.  Hitt  was 
the  official  stenographer  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  having 
the  contract  for  both  the  senate  and  the  house.  In  1867 
and  1868  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and  Asia,  daily  taking 
down  in  shorthand  notes  his  impressions  of  the  peoples  and 
conditions  of  the  countries  and  places  visited.  Upon  his 
return  he  was  again  employed  by  the  government  in  confi- 
dential cases,  including  missions  to  Santo  Domingo  and  to 
the  southern  states  to  investigate  the  Ku  KIux  Klan,  after 
which  he  beCUBfi  private  secretary  to  Senator  O.  P.  Mor- 
ton, and  in  Decemlx-r  of  the  same  year  was  appointed 
secretary  of  legation  at  Paris,  by  President  Grant,  which 
position  he  held  for  six  years. 

In  1880,  upon  the  request  of  Mr.  Blaine,  then  secretary 
of  state,  President  Garfield  appointed  him  assistant  secretary, 
which  position  lie  resigned  to  become  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, to  which  he  was  elected  in  1882.  He  served  continu- 
ously from  the  Forty-eighth  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress. 
While  serving  his  twelfth  term,  Mr.  Hitt  died  on  September 
20  1906  at  Narragansett  Pier,  Rhode  Island. 

[Phonographic  Mogorint,  VII,  305;  June  1,  1893) 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  HON.  R.  R.  HITT 
When  I  was  a  lad  of  nearly  fifteen,  I  saw  some  little  pamphlets 
which  were  handed  me  by  a  man  named  Pickard,  in  1850,  in  advocacy 
of  phonetic  reform,  and  it  was  through  the  advertisements  in  them  that 
I  procured  the  phonographic  manuals.  From  these  works  I  obtained 
enough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  shorthand  to  begin  to 
use  it. 

The  first  fruitful  use  of  it  was  in  taking  notes  of  lectures  at  college. 
After  graduating  at  Mt.  Morris  College  I  went  to  New  Orleans,  con- 
stantly practicing  the  art  and  gaining  speed.  In  the  spring  of  1857 
I  returned  to  Illinois,  then  removed  to  Chicago  and  began  to  report 
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court  cases.  In  1858  the  contest  lietween  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  Senate  brought  Mr.  Lincoln  into  national  view. 
Seven  debates  were  arranged  between  them  and  I  was  employed  to 
report  them  on  the  Republican  side. 

It  was  no  one  to  estisl  in  reporting  but  a  young  man  named 
Laraminic  from  Montreal,  who  was  a  skilful  reader  of  shorthand  and 
COuU  transcribe  my  notes  with  perfect  accuracy.  At  Quincy,  Illinois, 
where  one  of  the  debates  was  held,  he  took  the  train  for  Chicago, 
which  Left  before  the  debate  was  finished,  carrying  with  him  my 
notes  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  debate,  and  I  first  saw  the  work 
printed  in  ■  newspaper.  Mr.  Lincoln  never  saw  the  report  of  any  of 
the  debates.  I  mention  this  as  it  was  often  charged  at  that  time  in  the 
fury  of  partisan  warfare  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches  were  doctored 
and  almost  re-written  before  they  were  printed;  ili;it  this  wxs  necessary 
because  he  was  so  petty  a  creature  in  ability,  in  thought,  in  style,  in 
ting  when  compared  with  the  matchless  Douglas. 

[.Y«c  Yvrk  HtraU,  May  19,  1904] 

To  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Hitt's  public  career  with  anything  like 
completeness  would  require  columns  of  space.  He  first  came  into  the 
public  eye  just  after  he  left  college.  He  had  learned  the  system  of 
shorthand  then  in  use  and  was  probably  the  only  stenographer  in  the 
West  at  that  time  who  could  take  a  speech  verbatim  as  it  was  delivered 
from  the  rostrum. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  heard  of  his  rare  accomplishment  and  made 
a  requisition  on  the  young  man  to  report  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate 
at  I'rceport,  Illinois.  It  is  chronicled  that  when  the  debate  was  about 
to  begin,  Mr.  Lincoln  lifted  his  long  form  from  a  chair,  looked  out  over 
the  immense  audience,  and  shouted,  "Where's  Hitt  ?     Is  Iiitt  prcst-i 

The  future  representative  and  possible  vice-president  was  far  out  on 
the  edge  of  the  crowd: 

"Here  I  am,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  cried,  "but  I  can't  get  through  this 
crowd  to  the  stand."  Whereupon  strong  men  lifted  the  frail,  slender 
young  man  into  the  air  and  passed  him  along  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd  to  the  platform.  Mr.  Hitt  took  complete  notes  of  the  speech  and 
afterward  transcribed  most  of  them  himself.  Some  of  Mr.  Line 
political  enemies,  who  had  brought  an  indictment  of  illiteracy  against 
the  gaunt  Illinois  statesman,  charged  Mr.  Hitt  with  "doctoring"  the 
English  of  the  speech,  but  he  denied  that  he  had  taken  any  liberties 
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with  Lincoln's  phraseology Hi*  note*  of  iltc  Lincoln-Doi 

debates  would  be  invaluable  literary  docui  d ;ty,  but  he  did  »"i 

present   them BeCftUtC  of  the   prestige  growing  out  of  hi* 

services  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  he  was   JCto  ted  t»  m;ike.  the 

it]  KpOlt  of  the  trouble  that  STOGC  >'"  >S6o  in  the  Department  of 

Missouri  under  General  Fremont. 


HENRY  BIMiok'i 

Henry  Binmore  was  bom  in  London,  England,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1833;  educated  in  the  schools  of  England  and  at 
Wickhall  College,  and  came  to  Montreal,  Canada,  at  the 
age  of  16.  He  at  once  entered  the  profession  of  journalism 
and  invented  a  system  of  phonographic  reporting  peculiar 
to  himself.    With  it  he  was  able  to  attain  a  desirable  sp< 

but  could  not  exchange  reading  with  other  systems.  He 
continued  at  newspaper  work  in  Montreal,  New  York,  and 
St.  Louis  for  several  years,  including  a  term  as  reporter  in 
the  Missouri  state  senate.  In  1858  he  was  emp'oyed  on  the 
St.  Louis  Republican,  a  Douglas  organ,  and  was  seat  to  Illi- 
nois to  report  the  triumphant  home-coming  of  the  senator. 
His  reports  appearing  in  the  Republican  showed  such  skill 
in  his  art  that  he  \v;is  employed  by  the  Chicago  ihuci,  the 
official  newspaper  of  Douglas,  to  report  the  set  debates  with 
Lincoln.  lie  shared  this  task  with  James  B.  Sheridan,  a 
ilar  phonographic  reporter,  brought  from  Philadelphia. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  Mr.  Binmore  became  a 
private  secretary  to  Douglas  and  in  i860  was  made  reporter 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  From  this  position  he 
resigned  to  accept  a  secretarial  appointment  on  the  staff 
of  General  Prentiss  and  later  on  that  of  General  Hurlbert. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Chicago,  became  a 
law  reporter,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  died  in  that  I 
November  4,  1907.  He  left  an  unpublished  manuscript 
on  the  art  and  experiences  of  repcrtorial  writing. 
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JAMES   B-   SHERIDAN 

The  art  of  phonography  was  early  developed  in  Ph2a~ 
delphia  where  was  located  a  prominent  school.  Among 
its  early  disciples  was  Mr.  .Sheridan,  who  became  a  promi- 
nent reporter  on  Forneys  PkSaddfhia  Press.  Forney 
espoused  the  cause  of  Douglas  in  his  breach  with  Buchanan, 
and  when  the  senator  entered  upon  his  great  canvass  for 
re-election.  Forney  sent  Sheridan  to  Illinois  to  follow  the 
campaign.  It  was  not  the  original  intention  to  have  him 
remain  throughout  the  autumn,  but  the  value  of  his  services 
as  a  reporter  was  so  evident  that  he  was  employed  to  take 
the  debates  for  the  Democratic  Chicago  Times,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Binmorc.  He  continued  to  write  de- 
scriptive articles  for  the  Press,  many  of  the  quotations 
from  that  paper  printed  in  this  volume  being  no  doubt 
contributed  by  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Sheridan  went  to  N 
York,  enlisted  as  a  northern  Democrat  in  the  Civil  War. 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  later  became  the  official 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court.  In  1875,  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  Marine  Court  of  Neil  York  City. 
IK-  died  about  1905. 

Owing  to  the  prevalent  partisan  feeling,  there  was  com- 
plaint on  l«th  sides  of  unfairness  in  reporting  the  debates. 
Immediately  after  the  appearance  in  print  of  the  speed 
in  the  first  debate,  each  side  accused  the  other  of  misrepre- 
senting the  ideas  expressed  by  its  s|>okcsman.  The  Repub- 
lican press  claimed  that  Lincoln  was  not  given  1  fair  report, 
and  the  Democratic  editors  replied  that  Lincoln  was  by 
nature  ungrammatical  and  uncouth  in  his  utterances.  It 
is  true  that  the  variations  to  be  noted  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
as  reported  in  the  Republican  and  in  the  Demo- 
cratic papers  decreased  steadily  throughout  the  campaign. 
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Quite  naturally  the  Democratic  reporters  did  not  exercise 
the  same  care  in  taking  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
with  those  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  W 
described  later  the  difficulties  under  which  the  reporting 
was  done  the  open  air,  the  rude  plat  forms,  the  lack  of 
accommodations  for  writing,  the  jostling  of  the  crowds  of 
people,  and  the  occasional  puffs  of  wind  which  played 
bavoc  with  sheets  of  paper. 

[Ckkago  Times,  AuguM  35.  1S58] 

LINCOLN'S  SFEF,<  II 

We  delayed  the  issue  of  our  Sunday  morning's  piper  vome  hours 
in  order  that  wc  might  publish  in  full  the  speeches  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  at  Ottawa.  \\Y  had  two  phonographic  reporters  there  to 
Kpoit  those  speeches.  One  of  them  (Mr.  Sheridan)  we  have  known 
personally  for  years,  and  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
phonognphen  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  other  (Mr.  Binmore) 
is  reputed  to  be  a  most  excellent  reporter,  and  having  had  occasion 
In  mark  the  manner  in  which  he  lias  on  several  occasions  executed 

luty,  wc  arc  satisfied  that  he  is  not  only  a  competent  but  a  1 
faithful  a'i«)rler.    These  two  gentlemen  reported  the  two  speeches,  and 
they,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Chicago  from  Ottawa,  commenced 
it.in  1  ril.ing  the  speeches  from  their  notes.    We  publish  both  speeches 
as  they  were  furnished  us  by  the  reporters. 

THE  SPEECHES  AT  OTTAWA 


Another  Srow  Ctttrge.— Dieleetles,  Logic,  ami  Other  Thiturs 
Any  person  who  heard  at  Ottawa  the  speech  of  Abraham,  alias  Old 
Abe,  alias  Abe,  alias  "Spot,"  Lincoln,  must  have  been  astonished  at 
the  report  of  that  speech  as  it  appeared  in  the  Press  and  Tribune  of 
of  this  city.  Our  version  of  it  was  literal  No  man,  who  heard  it 
delivered,  COvld  fail  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  fidelity  of  our 
reporters.  Wc  did  not  attempt,  much,  to  "fix  up"  the  bungling  effort; 
thai  was  not  OUT  business.  Lincoln  should  bftTC  learned,  before  this, 
to  "rake  after"  himself — or  raUier  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  "raking 
after"  by  taking  heed  to  his  own  thoughts  and  expressions.  If  he 
ever  gets  into  the  United  States  Senate — of  which  there  is  no  earthly 
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probability — he  will  have  to  do  that;  in  the  congressional  arena,  the 
words  of  debaters  are  snatched  from  their  lips,  as  it  were,  and  imme- 
diately enter  into  and  become  a  permanent  part  of  die  literature  of  the 
country.    But  it  seems,  from  the  difference  betwe.  versions 

of  I-incoln's  speech,  that  the  Republicans  have  a  candidate  for 
Senate  of  whose  b3d  rhetoric  and  horrible  jargon  they  arc  ashamed, 
upon  which,  l>efore  they  would  publish  it,  they  called  a  council  of 
ary"  men,  to  discuss,  re-construct  and  re-write;   they  dare  not  allow 
Lincoln  to  go  into  print  in  his  own  drc**;   and  abuse  us,  the  TUBS, 
for  reporting  him  literally. 

We  also  printed  Senator  Douglas  literally.  Our  accomplished 
re|x>rters  alone  are  responsible  to  us  for  the  accuracy  of  our  version  of 
both  speeches.  There  is  no  orator  in  America  more  correct  in  rhetoric, 
more  clear  in  idea*,  more  direct  in  purpose,  in  all  his  public  addresses, 
than  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  That  this  is  so,  is  not  our  fault,  but  rather 
it  is  the  pride  of  the  Democracy  of  111  of  the  Union. 

[dxlflburg,  1U.,  Drmocra '  1  J,  1858) 

OUTRAGEOUS  FRAUDS 


One  Hnndred  and  Eighty  Mutilations  Miule  in  Lincoln's  Speech  by 
i !  •   Chicago  Time 

We  had  heard  of  the  numerous  frauds  to  whkh  the  Douglas  party 
resort  to  mislead  the  public  mind,  beginning  with  the  forgery  of  the 
platform  at  Ottawa  and  ending  with  Douglas'  declaration  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  hired  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  at  $5,000 
per  year,  to  cheat  the  State  of  its  7  per  cent,  dividends  of  the  earnings 
of  the  Road  (the  very  post  occupied  by  Mr.  Douglas),  but  were  not 
ich  rascality  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Times'  report  of  the 
debate  in  this  place.  There  is  scarcely  a  correctly  reported  paragraph 
in  the  whole  speech!  Many  sentences  are  dropped  out  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  sense;  many  arc  transposed  so  as  to  read 
wrong  end  first;  many  are  made  to  read  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
orator's  intention,  and  the  whole  aim  has  been  to  blunt  the  keen  edge 
of  Mr.  Lino  In'l  ..it,  to  mar  the  beauty  of  his  most  eloquent  passages, 
and  make  him  talk  like  a  booby,  a  half-witted  numbskull.  By  placing 
inm  thus  before  th<  ihey  Im>| 

Lincoln,  and  at  least  keep  them  at  home  if  they  do  not  vote  for  Douglas. 
Even  that  beautiful  apostrophe,  quoted  from  the  "RCVXUED  <  iay," 


a»  Douglas  hypocritically  called  him  at  the  Bancroft  House,  could  not 
go  unmut  Hated. 

We  have  taken  the  pains  to  go  over  the  reports  of  the  speeches  care- 
fully and  note  the  material  alterations — saying  nothing  of  long  psufcagm, 
where  the  Times'  Reporter  appeared  to  aim  only  at  the  sense,  without  pr- 
ing  die  language — and  find  that  they  number  On  I  Hi  mired  am>  Etctrrv ! 

Wc  l.elirve  that  an  action  for  libel  would  hold  against  these  villains, 
and  they  richly  deserve  the  prosecution. 

[Chieop  Timet.  Oct< .  bcr  1 2.  1858] 

GABBLING  SPEECHES.— THE  OLD  CHAB8E 


We  do  not  mean,  by  this  remark,  to  cast  any  imputation  of  unfairness 
on  Mr.  Hitt,  the  reporter  for  the  Pren  and  Tribune;  such  imputation 
1  I*  unjust,  a%  wc  have  reason  to  believe.    Our  controversy  is 
not  with  the  reporter  at  all;   for  even  if  he  should  maltreat  Sen 
Douglas'  speeches,  he  would  do  »o  under  at;  He  being  the 

employee  of  our  neighbor,  he  could  not  relieve  the  editors  of  the  odium 
of  the  act.  But  such  arc  the  facts;  we  give  them,  not  because  wc  feel 
1)  on  this  point,  but  to  put  the  public  right  with  regard  to 
them.  Wc  can  prove  their  proof  by  Mr.  Hitt  himself,  if  he  will  go  upon 
node*  Mtb.  Iv.cn,  however,  after  Senator  Douglas'  speeches 
arc  marred— by  striking  out  words,  here  and  there,  by  mangling  sen- 
tences to  hide  their  meaning,  by  mis-punctuations,  etc.  etc. — and  after 
re-writing  and  polishing  the  speeches  of  Lincoln,  those  of  Dougln 

excelled  those  of  hts  Opponent,  in  all  rcsj>ccts,  that  wc  cannot 
find  it  in  our  hearts  to  complain  much.  Poor  Lincoln  requires  some 
Mich  advantage — though  it  I*  mean — in  his  contest  with  the  irrx-;i*tiblc 
advocate  of  liberal  principles — the  acknowledged  champion  of  living 
principles  in  Illinois. 

[The  Daily  Whig.  Quimy.  111..  October  16,  1858) 

Douglas  carries  around  with  bin  a  reporter  by  the  name  of  Sheridan, 
whose  busine  v.rble  tb  of  Mr,  Lincoln,  and  amend 

and  clalx>rate  those  of  Douglas,  for  the  Timet.  As  almost  everybody 
present  on  Wednesday  could  hear  Mr.  Lincoln  distinctly,  and  not  a 
hundred  in  the  crowd  could  understand  Douglas,  we  are  curious  to 
sec  the  report  that  this  fellow  Sheridan  will  give  of  the  speeches.  Our 
word  for  it,  he  will  serve  his  master  to  tbt  bit  ability,  and  lie 

sboul  the  whole  proceedings. 


CHAPTER   V 


THE  OTTAWA  DEBATE 
{Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  August  18,  1858] 

THE  GEKAT  DEBATE  AT  OTTAWA 

The  first  grand  encounter  between  the  champions  of  Slavery  and 
Freedom, — Douglas  and  Lincoln,— takes  place  at  Ottawa  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Aug. 

A  special  train  will  leave  the  Rock  Island  depot  at  8  A.  M.,  passing 
Blue  Island  at  8:45,  Joliet  at  9:55,  Morris  10:50,  and  Ottawa  at  1 1 145, 
which  will  give  plenty  of  time  for  dinner,  to  arrange  the  preliminaries, 
and  to  prepare  the  polemic  combatants  for  the  contest.  The  train  will 
leave  Ottawa  on  its  return  at  6  p.  m.  and  will  be  back  in  Chicago  at  9:45. 

Passengers  will  be  carried  the  round  trip  for  halj-jare  from  all  the 

above  oanecL    How  big  a  crowd  is  going  from  this  city? 
The  Lincoln  boys  should  be  on  hand. 

[Chicago  Prtis  and  Tribune.  August  M,  1858) 

ALL  ABOARD  FOE  OTTAWA! 

Special  Despatch  to  Preis  and  Tribune. 

Ottawa,  Aug.  jo,  1858 
Lincoln  will  take  the  Special  Train  from  Chicago  at  Mom's  tomorrow 
morning.     Please  give  notice  to  the  public. 

Republican  COHHXRBE 

[Ckktgl  Prtu  and  Tribune,  Aufutt  >!,  1858] 

HO!    FOR  OTTAWA 
The  gallant  Lincoln  will  enter  the  lists  at  Ottawa  today,  with 
Douglas.    The  meeting  will  be  a  memorable  one,  and  the  first  of  the 
present  campaign. 

A  large  delegation  will  be  in  attendance  from  this  city,  leaving  here 
by  the  8  A.  m.  train  on  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Railroad,  reluming 
this  evening.     Let  there  lie  a  good  attendance  of  our  Republicans. 

in:    Pftl        sm>  Tkihuni;  of  Monday  will  contain  a  full  Phono- 
graphic verbatim  report  <>i  the  speeches  of  Lincoln  and   Douglas. 


fine; 
tfcey  were  act  ■■■«  by  me  Ueno  Kr»er,  nor  by  tie  Potomac,  oar  by 
ibeiseof  the  Free  and  Sbnv  States;  bat  appfied  and  were  prodiimed 
wbcrevcr  the  Const  itntinn  ruled  or  the  American  Sag  waved  over  the 
Americas  sol  {"Bear  ■i■a;',,  "^  **"  cheers.]  So  it  was,  and  so 
b  wkh  the  great  Democratic  party,  which,  from  the  days  of  Jeflecoo 
tins  period,  has  proreo  itself  to  be  the  historic  party  of  the  nation. 
While  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  differed  in  regard  to  a  bank, 
the  tariff,  distribution,  the  speck  circular,  and  the  sub-trcasurr,  they 

^.rJ^TlwAUD^Mfcnw.litkCM^  Tim*.**  tfc—  t.  Lira*., 
■.  fan  IV  nwritf  fiH*""-  "T—  ~  ,k~  '"""T  »—  — *  rA— -    AltwiuutaiW 
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a  the  great  slavery  question  which  bow  agitates  the  Union. 
say  that  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  agreed  on  this 
slavery  question,  while  they  differed  on  those  matters  of  expediency  to 
which  I  hare  referred.  The  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party 
jointly  adopted  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850  as  the  ba«i*  of  a  proper 
and  just  solution  of  this  slavery  question  in  all  its  forms.  Clay  was  the 
great  leader,  with  Webster  on  his  right  and  Cass  on  his  left,  and  sustained 
by  the  patriots  in  the  Whig  and  Democratic  ranks  who  had  dcrbed  and 
enacted  the  Compromise  measures  of  1S50. 

In  185 1  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  united  in  Illinois 
in  adopting  resolutions  indorsing'  and  approving  the  principle, 

k  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  as  the  proper  adjustment  of  that  ques- 
tion. In  185J,  when  the  Whig  party  assembled  in  Convention  at 
Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  declare  the  Comprom:  res  of 
ki85o,  in  substance  and  in  prindplc,  a  suitable  adjustment  of  that 
:  ion.  [Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  loud  and  long*  ontinued 
applause.]  My  friends,  silence  will  be  more  acceptable  to  mc  in  the 
discussion  of  these  questions  than  applause.  I  desire  to  address  myself 
iur  judgment,  your  understanding,  and  your  consciences,  and  not 
to  your  passions  or  your  enthusiasm.  When  the  Democrat  k- 
vention  assembled  in  Baltimore  in  the  same  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  it  also  adopted 
the  Compromise  measures  of  1850  as  the  basts  of  Democratic  action. 
Thus  you  sec  that  up  to  i853-'54,  the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic 

I  party  both  stood  on  the  same  platform  with  regard  to  the  slavery  ques- 
tion.   That  platform  was  the  right  of  the  people  of  each  State  and  each 
Territory  to  decide  their  local  and  domestic  in.itituiiutis  fur  th 
subject  only  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
During  the  session  of  Congress  of  i85j-'54,  1  introduced  In) 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  organize  the  Territories  of  Kansas 
Vbraska  on  that  principle  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  Com- 
nise  measures  of  1850,  approved  by  llie  Whig  party  and  the  Demo- 
tic party  In  Illi  Bel,  and  indorsed'  by  the  Whig  party  and 
Democratic  party  in  National  Convention  in  1852.      In  order  that 
there  might  l>e  no  misunderstanding  in  relation  to  Die  prim  '.ved 
in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  I  put  forth  the  true  intent  and  meaning 


and 


the 


•  Reads: 
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of  the  Act  in  these  words:  "  It  is  the  tnie  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act 
not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  State  or  Territory,  or  to  exclude  it 
therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domes)  in  Ibeb  own  way,  subject  only  to 

the  Federal  Constitution."    Thus  you  see  that  up  to  1854,  when  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  l<iB  was  brought  into  CbOgKM  for  the  purpose 
•  arrying  out  the  principles  which  both  parties  had  up  to  that  time 
indorsed'  ami  approved,  there  had  been  no  division  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  that  principle  except  the  opposition  of  the  Abolitionists.     In 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  upon  a  reso- 
a**crtiug  that  principle,  every  Whig  and  every  Democrat  in  the 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  only  four  men  voted  against  it,  and 
0  four  were  Old  line  Abolitionists.    [Cheers.] 
In  1&J4,  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Trumbull  entered  into  an 
arrangement,  one  with  the  other,  and  each  with  his  respective  friends, 
■IbMobe  the  oM  Whig  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  dinolve  the  old 

tl  the  other,  and  to  connect  the  members  of  both  into 
an  Abolition  PURy,  under  the  name  and  disguise  of  a  Republican  1 1 
<<hter  and  cheers-.     •Hurrah  for  Douglas."]    The  terms  of  that 
arrangement  l*tween  Mr    Lincoln  and  Mr.  Trumbull  have  l>een  pub- 

incoln's  special  friend,  James  H.  Matheny, 

they  were,  that  Lincoln  should  haw  Shields'*  place  in  the 

IftN  Senate,  which  was  then  about  to  become  vacant,  and  that 

Trumbull  ivr  my  seat  when  my  term  expiree!.     (Great  laugh  - 

tcr )  -vork  to  Abolitionu*  the  old  Whig  party    ill 

the  State,  prvtemlini;  that  he  was  then  as  good  a  Whig  a<- 

tcr).  and  Trumbull  went  to  work  in  his  part  of  the  State  prea. 

milder  and  lighter  form,  and  trying  to  Abolitionizc 

the  Democratic  party,  and  bring  old  Democrats  handcuffed  and  bound 

\bolitkm  camp.    |"Good,"  "hurrah  for  Doug- 

and  cheers] 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement,  the  parties  met  at  Springfield  in 

iber,  ■*$•,  WJ  proclaimed  their  new  platform.    Lincoln  was  to 

1  ramp  the  Old  Line  Whigs,  and  transfer  them 

M  Giddings,  Cha*e,  Fred*  Douglas,  and  Parson  U.vejoy,  who 

wcrcrea.i  ve  them  and  christen  them  in  their  new  faith.     [Laugh- 

]    They  laid  down  on  that  occasion  a  platform  for  their 

•  Km*:  "ft—l"  Ice  -ifctawi." 
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in  party,  which  was  to  be  thus  constructed.  I  have  the 
resolutions  of  their  State  Convention  then  held,  which  was  the  first  mass 
State  Convention  ever  held  in  Illinois  by  the  Black  Republican  party, 
and  I  now  hold  them  in  my  hands,  and  will  read  a  part  of  them,  and 
the  others  to  lie  printed.  Here  are"  the  moat  important  and 
material  resolutions'  of  this  Abolition  platform:— 

'  i .  Resolved,  That  we  believe  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that  when  panic* 
become  subversive  »1  |bt  end*  for  which  they  arc  established,  or  Incapable  of 

.  ing  the  Government  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  the  right 
and  <luty  of  the  people  to  dissolve  the  poHiical  bands  by  which  the}'  may  haw  been 
connected  therewith,  and  to  organize  new  parlies,  upon  such  principles  and  with 
such  view*  a*  the  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  the  nation  may  demand. 

"».     Rrsehxd.  That  the  ti  r.itivHy  demand  the  reorganization  of 

parties,  and,  repudiating  all  previous  party  attachments,  name*,  and  predilection*, 
we  unite  ourselves  together  in  defense  of  the  liberty  and  Constitution  of  the  country, 
and  will  hereafter  cooperate  as  the  Republican  party,  pledged  to  the  accon- 
ment  of  the  following  purposes:  To  bring  the  administration  of  the  Government 
back  to  the  control  of  first  principles,  to  restore  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Free  Territories,  that,  **  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in  the 
States,  and  not  in  Congress,  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  extradition  ai  l.i 
from  labor,  to  retKal  and  entirely  abrogate  the  FUf,  to  restrict 

slavery  to  those  suites  in  which  it  exists;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any  more  Stave 
States  into  the  I'nion;   to  abotbh  Slavery  in  (ha  District  of  Cohlmbis;  to  exclude 
slavery  from  all  the  Territories  over  which  the  General  Government  has  exclusive 
:i;   and  to  resist  the  ■  ■■>  of  any  inure  Territories,  unless  the 

e  of  slavery  therein  forever  shall  have  been  prohibited. 

"j,  Rttetvrd,  That  In  furtherance  of  these  principles  we  will  use  such  Con- 
llllllllunil  and  lawful  means  as  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  their  aj 

oppotl  DO  man  for  office,  under  the  General  or  Sutc  Government, 
who  is  not  positively  and  f Dltj  to  the  support  of  the*.. 

hnracter  and  conduct  is  not  a  guarantee  that  he  is  reliable,  and 

;hal)  Hot  have  abjured  old  parly  t 

[The  resolutions  as  they  were  read  were  cheered  throughout.] 
Now,  gentlemen,  your  Black  Republicans  have  cheered  every  one 
of  those  propositions  ("Good"  and  cheers.],  and  yet  I  venture  to  say 
that  you  cannot  get  Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  out  and  say  that  he  is  now  in 
t  of  each  one  of  them.  [Laughter  and  applause.  "Hit  him 
again. "J  That  these  propositions,  one  and  all,  constitute  the  platform 
of  the  Black  Republican  party  of  this  day,  I  have  no  doubt;  ["Good."] 

-w-  tor  "am." 

-resoluiioD"  lot  "resolutions." 

"aotuirrmraU"  (or  "acquirrnwol." 
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end  when  you  were  not  aware  for  what  purpose  I  was  reading  them,  jour 
Black  Republicans  cheered  them  as  good  Black  Republican  doctrines. 
("That's  it,"  etc.]  My  object  in  reading  these  resolutions  was  to  put  the 
question  to  Abraham  Lincoln  this  day,  whether  he  now  stands  and  will 
stand  by  each  article  in  that  creed  and  carry  it  out.  ["Good,"  "Hit  him 
again."]    I  desire  to  know  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as  he 

i  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  - 
law.     I  desire  him*  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  he 
did  in  1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  Slave  Stales  into  the 

....  even  if  the  people  want  them.  I  want  to  know  whether  he 
•lands  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union 
with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to 
make.  |"That'*  it;"  "put  it  at  him."]  I  want  to  know  whether  he 
stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
i!,u     I   ile-tirc  him   to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to 

prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  different  States.     ("He 
I  "    "]    I  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit  sla- 
very in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  North  as  well  as  South 
'if  the  Missouri  CompmmUe  line.    ("Kansas  too."]    I  desire  him  to 
answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  more  territory, 
■.  slavery  is"  prohibited  therein. 
I  want  his  answer  to  these  questions.     Your  affirmative  cheers  in 
favor  of  this  Abolition  platform  are*  not  satisfactory.    I  ask  Abraham 
In  to  answer  these  questions,  in  order  that,  when  I  trot  him  down 
to  lower  Egypt,  I  may  put  the  same  questions  to  him.    [Enthusiastic 
''■•  principles  are  the  same  everywhere.    (Cheers,  and 
'hark."]    I  can  proclaim  them  alike  in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
;ind  the  West.     My  principles  will  apply  wherever  the  Constitution 
prevail.*,  and  the  American  flag  waves.    ("Good,"  and  applause]     I 
desire  to  know  whether  Mr.  Lincoln's  principles  will  bear  transplanting 
from  Ottawa  to  Jonesboro?    I  put  these  questions  to  him  to-day 
distinctly,  and  ask  an  answer.     I  have  a  right  to  an  answer  ["That's 
so;"  "Ik-  can't  dodge  you,"  etc.],  for  I  quote  from  the  platform  of  the 
Republican   party,  made   by  himself   and  others   at   the   time  that 
party  was  formed,  and  the  bargain  made  by  Lincoln  to  dissolve  and 
kill  the  old  Whig  party,  and  transfer  its  members,  bound  hand  and  foot, 


•  R«d>:  "I*  6n«  jrohlMtei." 
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to  the  Abolition  party,  under  the  direction  of  Giddings  and  Fred 
Douglass.    [Cheers.] 

In  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this  platform,  and  the  position  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  upon  it,  I  mean  nothing  personally  disrespectful  or  unkind 
to  that  gentleman.  I  have  known  him  for  nearly  twenty-five  years. 
There  were  many  ]>oints  of  sympathy  between  us  when  we 
got  acquainted.  We  were  lx>th  comparatively  boys,  both'  struggling 
with  poverty  in  a  strange  land.  I  was  a  school-teacher  in  the  town  of 
Winchester,  and  be  I  Ho  tubbing  grocery-keeper  in  the  town  of  Salem. 
[Applause  and  laughter.]  He  was  more  successful  in  his  occupation 
than  1  u:i>  in  mine,  and  hence  BOOR  fortunate  in  this  world's  goods. 
Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who  perform  with  admirable  skill 
everything  which  they  undertake.  I  made  as  good  a  school-teacher  U  I 
OOllld,  and  nben  a  cabinet-maker  I  made  a  good  bedstead  and  tables, 
although  ray  old  boss  said  I  succeeded  better  with  bureaus  anil 
taries  than  with*  anything  else;  [iheers]  but  I  believe  that  Lincoln  was 
always  more  successful  in  business  than  I,  fur  his  bush  led  him  to 

get  into  the  Legislature.  I  met  him  there,  however,  and  had  a  sym- 
y  with  him,  because  of  the  up  hill  struggle  we  both  had  in  life. 
He  was  then  just  as  good  at  telling  an  anecdote  as  now.  ["No  doubt."] 
He  could  beat  any  of  the  lioys  wrestling,  or  running  ;i  fool  MCC,  in 
I  mi  nil  or  tossing  a  copper;  could  ruin  more  liquor  than  all  the  -y 

boys  of  the  town  together;  [uproarious  laughter]  and  the  dignity  and  " 
impartiality  with  which  he  pi  I  .i  boae-face  <>r  fist-fight  en 

die  admiration  and  won  the  praise  of  everybody  that  was  present  and 
participated.  [Renewed  laughter.]  I  sympathized  with  him  because  he 
was  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  so  was  I. 

Mr.  Lincoln  served  with  me  in  the  Legislature  in  i8j6,  when  we 
both  retired,  and  he  subsided,  or  became  submerged,  and  he  wa 
sight  of  as  a  public  man  for  some  years.  In  1846,  when  Wilmot  intro- 
duced his  celebrated  proviso,  and  the  Abolition  tomado  swept  over  the 
country,  Lincoln  again  turned  up  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Sangamon  district.  I  was  then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  glad  to  welcome  my  old  friend  and  companion.  Whilst  in  Con- 
gress, he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican  war, 
taking  the  side  of  the  common  enemy  against  his  own  country;  ["that's 
inn    |   mil  when  he  returned  home  he  found  (hat  the  indignation  of 

•RMdil    "Midi.. 
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the  people  followed  him  everywhere,  ami  he  iva_>  again  submerged,  or 
obliged  to  retire  into  private  life,  forgotten  by  his  former  friends.     [' 
will  be  again."]     Be  <  aim-  Up  again  in  1854,  just  in  time  to  make 
Abolition  or  Black  Republican  platform,  in  company  with  Giddings, 
Lovejoy,  Chase,  and  Fml  Douglass,  for  the  Republican  party  to  stand 
upon.    [Laughter,  "Hit  him  again,"  etc.] 

Trumbull,  too,  was  one  of  our  own  1  ontemporaries.  He  was  bom 
and  raised  in  old  Connecticut,  was  bred  a  Federalist,  but,  removing  to 
Georgia,  turned  Nulliticr  when  Nullification  was  popular,  and  as  soon 
as  he  disposed  of  his  clocks  and  wound  up  hi-,  liu-.iiu--.,  migrated  to 
is  [laughter]  turned  politician  and  lawyer  here,  and  made  hi- 
appearance  in  1841  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  He  became  noted 
as  the  author  of  the  scheme  to  repudiate  a  large  portion  of  the  State 
debt  of  Illinois,  which,  if  successful,  would  have  brought  infamy  and 
disgrace  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  our  glorious  State.  The  odium 
attached  to  that  measure  Consigned  him  to  oblivion  for  a  time.  I 
helped  to  do  it.  I  walked  into  a  public  meeting  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  replied  to  hi,  repudiating  speeches,  and  rcso- 
luiioiiN  wire  carried  over  hi.-,  head  denouncing  repudiation,  and  asserting 
the  moral  and  legal  obligation  of  Illinois  to  pay  ever)-  dollar  of  the  debt 
the  owed,  and  every  bond  that  bore  her  seal.  ["Good,"  and  cheers] 
Trumbull's  malignity  has  followed  me  since  I  thus  defeated  his  infamous 
scheme. 

These  two  men  having  formed  this  combination  to  Abolitionizc  the  old 
Whig  party  and  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  put  themselves  into  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  their  bargain,  are  now 
carrying  out  that  arrangement.  Matheny  states  that  Trumbull  broke 
faith;  that  the  bargain  was  that  Lincoln  should  be  the  Senator  in 
Shields's'  place,  and  Trumbull  was  to  wait  for  mine;  [laughtcrand  cheers] 
ami  the  story  goes  that  Trumbull  cheated  Lincoln,  having  control  of 
four  or  five  Abolitionizcd  Democrats  who  were  holding  over  in  the 
Senate;  he  would  no)  let  them  vote  for  Lincoln,  which'  obliged  the  rest 
of  the  Abolition!  ts  tosupport  him  in  order  to  secure  an  Abolition  Senator. 
There  arc  a  numlwr  of  authorities  for  the  truth  of  this  besides  Matheny, 
and  I  suppose  that  even  Mr.  Lincoln  will  not  deny  it.  [Applause  and 
laughter.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  demands  that  he  shall  have  the  place  intended  for 
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Tnunbull,  as  Trumbull  cheated  him  and  got  his,  and  Trumbull  in 
stumping,  the  State  traducing  me  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the'  |k>- 
sition  for  Lincoln,  in  Older  to  quiet  him.  ("Lincoln  can  never  get  it."] 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  that  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion was  empanelled  to  instruct  for  Lincoln  and  nobody  ebe,  and  it 
was  OB  this  BO  OUDl  mat  they  passed  resolutions  that  he  was  their  first, 
their  last,  and  their  only  choice.  Archy  William.-,  was  nowhere,  Brown- 
ing was  nobody,  Went  worth  was  not  to  be  considered;  they  had  no  man 
in  the  Republican  party  for  the  place  except  Lincoln,  for  the  reason 
that  he  demanded  that  they  should  carry'  out  the  arrangement.  ("Hit 
him  again."] 

Having  formed  this  new  party  for  the  benefit  of  deserters  from 
Whiggery,  and  deserters  from  Democracy,  and  having  laid  down  the 
Abolition  platform  which  i  have  read,  Lincoln  now  takes  his  stand 
and  proclaims  his  Abolition  doctrines.  1-ct  me  read  a  |«rt  of  them. 
In  his  speech  at  Springfield  to  the  Convention  which  nominated  him 
for  the  Senate,  be  said: — 

"In  my  opinion  it  will  n  n  OMM  umil  i  aWl  *hnll  hove  been  reached  »nd 
passed.     '  A  imui."  iii-.iiiv.  against  in  land.'     1  believe  this  Govern  men  i 

cannot  endure  permanently  half  Slaw  and  ha!)  Free.  1  do  not  expect  the  Union  to 
be  dissolved,—  I  n-  hmi-.    in  fill;   fell  /  •!■'  'Xpect  it  will  etase  u<  hr 

divided.    It  will  h.-comc  all  one  thing,  or  ill  th_-  other.    Kit  her  ihr  opponents  of  slavery 
■eil  Ike  further  ifrt.ui  a)  it.  ami  pla<  (  It  *hl  I  nun.  I  -.  1 1 ;  1 1 1  r.  -1,  i"  lb 

belief  that  it  it  in  tkt  covrie  of  ultiw;te  extinction,  or  it--  will  push  it  for-. 

ward  tilt  it  shall  bttome  alike  lawful  in  all  tkt  Stain,— old  »*  well  as  new,  North  UT 
well  as  South  " 

["Good,"  "good,"  and  cheers.] 

I  am  delighted  to  hew  you  Black  Republicans  say  "good."  [Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.]     I  have  no  doubt  that  doctrine  expresses  your  scnti- 

["Hittbi  it.  '],  and  I  will  prove  to  yoi 

you  will  listen  to  me,  that  it  is  revolutionary,  and  destructive  of  the 
.-.ice  of  this  Government.     ["Hurrah  for  Douglas,"  "gOOCV1 
:  .]     Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  extract  from  which  I  have  read,  says  that 

this  '■  endure  permanently  In  the  same  condition  in 

which  it  was  made  by  Ha  framcrs, — divided  into  Free  and  Slave  States. 
He  says  that  il  ha-  cv-lcd  for  alnmi  .-.(•iity  years  thai  divided,  and 
yet  he  tells  you  that  it  cannot  endure  permanently  on  the  same  principles 
and  in  the  same  relative  condition  in  which  our  fathers  made  it.  ["  Neither 
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would  be  unsuital  to  the  nee 
right."]  and  they  therefore  pro- 
ts  own  Legislature  and  its  own 
power  to  do  as  it  pleased  within 
not  national.    [Applause.] 
V  *  *r  States  wa»  the  right  to  regulate  the 
on  the  slavery  question.    At 
berc  were  thirteen  States  in  the 
_  States  and  one  a  Free  State. 
mached  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  the 
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privilege*  of  citizenship  ?  ("No,  no.'T  Do  you  desire  to  strike  out  of 
our  State  Constitution*  that  clause  which  keeps  slaves  and  free  negroes 
out  of  the  State,  and  allows  the  free  negroes  to  flow  in.  ("Never."]  and 
cover  your  prairies  with  black  settlements  ?  Do  you  desire  to  turn 
beautiful  State  into  a  free  negro  colony,  I"  No,  no."]  in  order  that  when 
Missouri  abolishes  slaver  d  lend  one  hundred  thousand  eroami 

pated  slaves  into  Illinois,  to  become  citizens  and  voters,  on  an  equality 
with  yourselves?  ("Never,"  "no."]  If  you  desire  negro  citizen 
if  you  desire  to  allow  them  to  come  into  the  State  and  settle  with  the 
white  man,  if  you  desire  them  to  vote  on  an  equality  with  yourselves, 
and  to  make  them  eligible  to  office,  to  serve  on  juries,  and  to  adjudge 
your  rights,  then  support  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Black  Republican  party, 
who  arc  in  favor  of  the  citizenship  of  the  negro.  (" Never,  never."] 
For  one,  I  am  opposed  to  negro  citizenship  in  any  and  every  form. 
(Cheers.]  I  believe  this  Government  was  made  on  tfie  while  ! 
("Good."]  I  believe  it  was  made  by  white  men,  for  the  benefit  of  white 
men  and  their  posterity  forever,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  confining  citizen- 
lip  to  white  men,  men  of  European  birth  and  descent,  instead  of  con- 
ring  it  upon  negroes,  Indians,  and  other  inferior  races.  ("Good  for 
you."    "Douglas  forever."] 

Mr.  Lincoln,  following  the  example  and  had  of  all  the  little  Aboli- 
tion orators,  who  go  around  and  lecture  in  the  basements  of  schools  and 
churches,  reads  from  the  Declaration  oi  Independence  that  all  men 
were  created  equal,  and  then  asks,  How  can  you  deprive  a  negro  of 
that  equality  which  God  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  award1 
to  him  ?  He  and  they  maintain  that  negro  equality  is  guaranteed  by 
the  laws  of  God,  and  thai  ||  i  xsserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. If  they  think  so,  of  course  they  have  a  right  to  say  so,  and 
so  vote.  I  do  not  question  Mr.  Lincoln'*  conscientious  belief  that  the 
negro  wis  made  his  equal,  and  hence  is  his  brother;  [laughter]  but  for 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  r<  ;;anl  the  negro  as  my  equal,  and  positively  deny 
that  he  is  my  brother,  or  any  kin  to  me  whatever.  ("Never,"  "Hit  him 
again,"  ami  cheers.]  Lincoln  ha.s  evidently  learned  by  heart  Parson 
Lovcjoy's  catechism.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  He  can  repeat  it  as 
well  as  Farnsworth,  and  lie  is  worthy  of  a  medal  from  Father  Gidd 
and  Fred  Douglass  for  his  Abolitionism.  [Laughter. j  lie  holds  that 
the  negro  was  born  bb  equal  and  JOUXS,  ami  thai  be  (TM  endowed 
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Ac  safety  of  die  society  in  which  he  Km.  f  ""«««"*  »-l  On  that 
I  presume,  there  can  be  no  i&vusitj  of  opinion  Yon  and  I  are 
1  to  extend  to  oat  UJ^imA  and  of  pyontut  rwiigs  cteii  right,  every 
privilege,  every  fhriKry  and  iwuily  enmfarm  with  the  pubfic  good. 

I  The  question  then  antes.  What  rights  and  privikgts  are  consistent 
with  the  public  good  ?  This  is  a  question  which  each  Sate  and  each 
Territory  must  deride  for  itself.  Illinois  has  decided  it  for  herself. 
We  hare  provided  that  the  negro  shall  not  be  a  slave,  and  we  have  abo 
provided  that  be  shall  not  be  a  citizen,  but  protect  him  in  his  civil  rights, 
in  his  life,  his  person  and  hi*  property,  only  depriving  him  of  all  poi 
rights  whatsoever,  .and  refusing  to  put  him  on  an  equality  with  the 
while  man.  ("Good."]  That  policy  of  IUinob  b  satisfactory  m 
Democratic  party  and  to  mc;  and  if  it  were  to  the  Republicans,  there 
would  then  lie  n»  question  upon  the  subject.  But  the  Republicans  say 
that  he  ought  to  be  made  a  citizen,  and  when  he  becomes  a  citizen  he 
becomes  your  equal,  with  all  your  rights  and  privileges.  |"Hc  never 
•.hall.  "J  They  assert  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  be  monstrous  because 
it  denies  that  the  negro  is  or  can  be  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution. 
Now,  I  hold  that  Illinois  had  a  right  to  abolish  and  prohibit  slavery  as 
hhe  did,  and  I  hold  that  Kentucky  has  the  same  right  to  continue  and 
ct  slavery  that  Illinois  had  t<»  ibofeh  it.  1  hold  that  New  York 
had  as  much  right  to  abolish  slavery  as  Virginia  has  to  continue  it,  and 
that  each  and  every  State  of  this  Union  is  a  sovereign  power,  with  the 
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rigbl  to  do  as  it  pleases  upon  this  question  of  slavery,  and  upon  all  its 
dam 

Slavery  is  not  the  only  question  which  comes  up  in  this  contrm. i 
B  for  more  important  one  to  you,  and  that  is,  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  free  negro?    We  have  settled  the  slavery  ■]  BB  far 

as  we  arc  concerned;  wc  have  prohibited  it  in  Illinois  forever;  and  in 
dniiig  to,  I  think  •■•<•  have  dam  wisely,  and  then  m  in  the  State 

who  would  be  more  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
ry  than  I  would.  [Cheers.]  But  when  we  settled  it  for  ourselves, 
wc  exhausted  all  our  power  over  that  subject.  Wc  have  done  our  whole 
duty,  and  can  do  no  more.  We  must  leave  each  and  every  other  State 
to  decide  for  itself  the  same  question.  In  relation  in  the  poHi  v  in  be 
pursued  toward'  the  free  negroes,  wc  have  said  that  they  shall  not  vote; 
wfaibt  Bfaine,  OH  the  Otha  hand,  has  said  that  they  Maine 

is  a  sovereign  State,  and  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  qualifications  of 
vipirrs  within  her  limits.     I  would  ROW  Dl   tO  confer  the  right  of 

Dg  and  of  citizenship  upon  a  negro;  but  still  1  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  Maine  for  differing  from  me  in  opinion.  l-et  Maine  take 
care  of  her  own  negroes,  and  fix  the  qualifications  of  her  own  voters 
to  suit  herself,  without  interfering  with  Illinois,  and  Illinok  will 
Interfere  vita  Maine.  So  with  the  State  of  New  Yerk.  She  allows  the 
negro  to  vote,  provided  he  owns  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  projK-rty,  bul  BOl  While  1  trouU  QOt  DUkc  U»yd 

whatever  1*1  ween  a  negro  who  held  property  and  one  who  did  not; 
reign  State  o!  New  York  >  I  make  that  distinction,  ii 

and  not  mine,  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  her  for  it.    She 
can  do  as  she  pleases  on  this  question  if  she  in  own  business, 

and  we  will  do  iin-  mom  ihing. 

Now,  my  friends,  if  wc  will  only  act  conscientiously  and  rigidly 
ujx>n  this  great  principle  "f  popular  sovereignty,  which  guarantees  to 
each  Slate  and  Territory  the  right  to  do  as  it  \>\r.  II  things, 

local  and  domestic,  instead  of  Congress  interfering,  we  will  contio 

I  peace  one  with  another.     Why  ahould  Illinois  be  at  war  with  Missouri, 
«  Kentucky  with  Ohio,  or  Virginia  with  New  York,  merely  lxxause 
OS  differ?    Our  fathers  intended  that  our  institui: 
should  differ.    They  knew  that  the  North  and  the  South,  having  differ- 
tes,  productions,  ami  Interests,  required  different  institutk 
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Thi*  doctrine  of  Mr.  Lmcohv  of  umtMrnkj  among  the  iostituUuu>  of 

the  different  states,  is  *  new  doctrine,  never  dreamed  of  by  Washington, 

Madison,  or  the  hnm  of  this  GcmiunmuL    Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 

Retmbfican  party  set  tbcowetves  up  as  w«er  than  these  men  who  made 

thw  Gotmneu,  which  has  ■■irwhrd  foe  seventy  years  under  the 

principle  of  popular  juwt,jgftfy.  irrngniamg  the  right  of  each  State  to 

as  it  phased.    Under  that  ptmcipte,  we  have  grown  bom  a  nation 

three  or  four  111101111  to  a  nation  of  about  thirty  mulioos  of  people; 

we  hate  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  ailed  up  the  whole 

rthuctt,  turning  the  prairie  into  a  garden,  and  budding  up  churches 

and  schools,  thus  nm  ailing  errifiaatioa  and  Christianity  where  before 

there  was  nothing  but  saraga  barbarism     Under  that  principle  we  have 

become,  from  a  feeble  nation,  the  most  powerful  00  the  face  of  the 

earth;  and  if  we  only  adhere  to  that  principle,  we  can  go  forward  in- 

creasing  in  territory,  in  power,  in  strength,  and  in  gfary  until  the  Republic 

Of  America  shall  be  the  North  Star  mat  shal  guide  the  friends  of  Erec- 

dom  throughout  the  rivi&acd  world-    ("  Long  may  you  Kre,"  and  great 

appbuse-l 

And  why  can  we  not  adhere  to  the  great  principle  of  self -government, 
upon  which  our  wstkutioas  were  originally  based?  ["We  can."]  I 
believe  that  this  new  doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party 
will  dissolve  the  Union  if  it  succeeds.  They  are  trying  to  array  all  the 
Northern  States  in  one  body  against  the  South,  to  excite  a  sectional 
war  between  the  Free  States  and  the  Stave  States,  in  order  that  the  one 
or  the  other  may  be  driven  to  the  waH. 

1  am  told  that  my  time  is  out.    Mr.  Lincoln  w9l  now  address  you 
for  an  hour  ind  a  half,  and  I  will  then  occupy  an  half  hour  in  replying 
m.    [Three  times  three  cheers  were  here  given  for  Douglas.] 

Mr.  Uaeotas Reply 
Mr.  Lincoln  then  came  forward  and  was  greeted  with  long  and 
Motracted  cheers  from  fully  two-thirds  of  the  audience.  This  was 
»dmmed  by  the  Douglas  men  on  the  platform.  It  was  some  minutes 
be*ore  he  could  make  himself  heard,  even  by  those  on  the  stand.  At 
!**  he  said: 

l/»  FfOtir-Cihrr*'    When  a  man  beats  himself  somewhat  mis- 
^f'scnted,  k  provokes  him,— at  least,  I  find  it  so  with  myself;  but 
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misrepresentation  becomes  very  gross  and  palpable,  it  b  mure 
apt  to  amuse  him  [laughter].     The  first  thing  I  sec  fit  to  notice  is  the 

act  that  Judge  Douglas  alleges,  after  running  through  the  history  of 
the  old  Democratic  and  the  old  Whig  parties,  that  Judge  Trumbull 
and  myself  made  an  arrangement  in  1854,  by  which  I  was  to  have  the 
place  of  General  Shields  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Judge  Trum- 
MU  tr>  have  the  place  of  Judge  Douglas.  Now,  all  I  have  to  say 
upon  that  subject  b  that  I  think  no  man — not  even  Judge  Douglas — 

an  prove  it,  txozusc  U  is  not  true  [cheers].     I  have  no  doubt  he  is  "con- 

cieniious"  in  saying  it  [laughter]. 

As  to  those  resolutions'  that  he  took  such  a  length  of  time  to  read, 
a*  being  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  in  1854,  I  say  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  them,  and  I  think  Trumbull  never  had  [renewed 
laughter].  Judge  Douglas  cannot  show  that  either'  of  us  ever  did 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.     I  believe  this  is  true  about  those  reso- 

utions.  There  was  a  call  for  a  Convention  to  form  a  Republican  party 
at  Springfield,  and  I  think  that  my  friend  Mr.  Lovcjoy,  who  is  here 
upon  this  stand,  hail  ■  hand  In  it-  I  think  thffl  il  true,  and  I  think  If  be 
will  remember  accurately,  he  will  be  able  to  recollect  that  he  tried  to 
get  me  Into  it,  and  I  would  not  go  in  (cheers  and  laughter].  1  btUtVB  it 
is  also  true  that  I  went  away  from  Springfield  when  the  Convention  was 

n  session,  to  attend  court  in  Tazewell  Omty.     It  is  true  they  did 

ilacc  my  name,  though  without  authority,  upon  the  committee,  and 
afterward  wrote  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  committee;  but  I  refused 

o  do  so,  and  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that  organisation.  This 
is  the  plain  truth  about  all  that  matter  of  the  resolutions. 

Now,  about  this  story  that  Judge  Douglas  tells  of  Trumbull 

gaining  to  sell  out  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  Lincoln  agreeing  to 

»ell  out  the  old  Whig  party,  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  about  that: 

aughtcr]  Judge  Douglas  cannot  have;  and  I  know  there  is  no  nib- 

t-  to  it  whatever  [applause].    Vet  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  "conscien- 

ums"  about  it  [laughter].     I  know  that  after  Mr.  Lovcjoy  got  into  the 

Legislature  that  winter,  he.  complained  of  me  that  I  had  told  all  the  old 

Vhigs  of  hb  district  that  the  old  Whig  party  was  good  enough  for 
them,  and  some  of  them  voted  against  him  because  I  told  them  so. 

■Than  twnlotion»  «*  itMmir  lorcrrlea  by  Mr.  Dotiflu.    None  tuch  were  ra«td  by  the 
Sirtajtod  convention  nor  inything  like  then. — <EJ.  Pnu  #W  Trthtm.) 

•  ItucrU  -our"  tiler  -«ithr»." 

•  Reach:  "to"  for  "04." 
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Now,  I  have  no  means  of  totally  disproving  such  charges  as  this 

fudge  makes.     A  man  cannot  prove  a  negative;  but  he  has  a  right 

l.iim  that  when  a  man  makes  an  affirmative  charge,  he  must  offer 

some  proof  to  show  the  truth  of  what  he  says.     I  certainly  cannot  intro- 

tcslimcmy  to  show  the  negative  about  things,  but  I  have  a  right  to 

ii  Ibal  if  a  man  says  he  knows  a  thing,  then  he  must  show  how  he 
knows  it.     I  always  have  a  right  t<>  chin  this,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory 

me  that  he  may  be  "conscientious"  on  the  subject  [cheers  and 
laughter] 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hate  to  waste  my  time  on  such  things;  but  in 
regard  to  that  general  Abolition  tilt  that  Judge  Douglas  makes,  when 
he  says  that  1  was  engaged  at  that  tii  BgOttt  and  AbolHioofaittg 

the  old  Whig  party,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  read  a  part  of  a  printed 
speech  that  I  made  then'  at  Peoria,  which  will  show  altogether  a  different 

v  of  the  (Motion  I  took  in  that  contest  of  1854. 

A  Voice.— "Put  on  your  specs." 

Mr   Lincoln.— Yes,   it,  I  Ml  obliged  to  do  so;   I  am  no  longer  a 

r.g  man  [laughter]. 

"ThU  it  llic  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.'  The  foregoing  history  may 
rvil  be  precisely  a«tii  tli  ul.ir,  bul  I  am  sure  it  is  sufficiently  so  far 

■  II  the  uu»  I  shall  attempt  to  make  of  it,  »nd  in  it  we  have  before  as  the  chief 
niNti-rl.iU  enalilino.  u  [•  judge  whether  tin-  repeal  o(  the  Missouri  Com- 

litC  ii  rinht  Of  wrong. 

"  1  iiiink,  ud    li.ill  tr)'  to  show,  thnt  it  U  wrong, — wrong  bl  effec 

|i  tdflsj  tlavrry  into  Kansas  nnd  Nebraska,  and  wrong  in  its  prospective  principle, 
allowing  it  to  spread  to  every  other  pan  of  the.  wide  world  where  men  ran  he 

Uatd  10  taki  ii 

"  This  declared  indifference,  but,  as  I  must  think,  covert  real  zeal  for  the  spread 
of  slavery,  I  cannot  but  b*tt,     I  bttt  il  beta  use  of  the  monad 

itself.     I  hate  it  because  it  deprives  our  republican  example  of  its  just  influence 
W  world,-"  fnt  i"  tdrmJOM,  with  plausibility,  to  taunt  us 

at  hypocrite*;   causes  the  real  friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  es- 
pecially bccan  v>  many  really  good  DUD  UnO&gM  ourselves  into  an  1  |>i  1 

war  with  the  very  fund.im.-ni.il  ptindplei  ol  dvD  lib  |  the  Declare* 

doa  ••!  I  t,  ..nil  laaisting  thai  thoM  is  do  right  principle  "f  action  but 

Stlj-illlereil. 

"  lli-fore  proceeding  |.  1  think  1  bAVOttO  prejudice  tfai&tt  tin- Si.niih.  :■' 

•  Reads:  "when"  fur  'then.'- 

•  ThU  ittrsct  from  Mr.  Unrohil  IVorla  ip-eeh  of  1854  ni  read  by  him  in  ih»  Ottawa  debat*. 
was  not  reported  fully  or  Kiumtclr  In  either  Timti  or  Ptat  Tribune.  Il  Is  Inserted  now  as  ueecH 
to  a  combine  report  of  the  debate.    (Toll  tats  am  Bl  I  la  (he  Mat,  Pflttat  &  Co.  edition,  isoo. 

-   The  whole  qur-ut>.,n  ir..  r-iu  1*/  T'Hwu  in  the  par.iitr.iph  hrflnnlns  ■ '  When  Southern 

;*  »-joflt)*w\  .- .  {  "  and  the  omission  wu  noted,  and  even  the  rest  was  quoted  vers  UMorrectlT-— 
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people.     They  arc  just  what  we  would  be  in  their  situation.     If  slavery  did  not 
now  exi«t  among  them,  they  would  not  introduce  it.     If  it  did  now  cxi»t  ft] 

•sntly  give  it  up.     Thl  "f  the  masses  North  and 

South.     Doubtless  there  arc  individual*  on  both  tide*  who  would  not  hold  slaves 

ho  would  gladly  ii.tralmi- slavery  anew,  if  it 
were  out  of  existence.    We  know  that  some  Southern  men  do  free  their  slaves,  go 
i.  and  bei  list*;    wliflc  wmc  Northern  ones  go  South 

and  become  most  cruel  slave-master*. 

n  Southern  people  idl  us  Ihtjr  arc  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin  of 
slavery  than  we,  I  acknowledge  the  fact.  When  it  is  said  that  the  institution  exists, 
Md  that  it  U  very  difficult  to  (ft  rid  of  it,  in  any  satisfactory  way,  I  can  understand 
and  appreciate  the  saying.  I  surely  "ill  not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  1 
should  not  know  ho*  to  do  myself.  If  all  earthly  power  weie  given  me,  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  institution.     My  first  impulse  would  lie  to 

all  the  slaves  and  send  them  to  Ijbeii.i,— la  iln-ir  Own  n.niu-  l.iml.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  would  cCttltBM  DM  tb.it  whatever  of  high  hope  (as  I  think 
there  \»)  there  may  be  in  this,  in  the  long  run,  it*  Midden  <--:  Impossible,  j 

If  tbry  were  all  hUKM  tin-re  in  a  day,  they  would  nil  perish  in  the  mil  ten  days; 
and  there  arc  not  surplus  shipping  and  surplus  money  enough,  in  the  world  to 
than  thtn  In  many  times  ten  dap-     Wh.it  then  ?     Free  them  all  and  keep 
them  among  us  as  underlings  ?     Is  it  quite  certain  that  this  betters  their  condi  | 
I  think  1  would  Dot  bold  OBC  «l  any  rati- . 

to  me  to  denounce  people  upon.  What  next  ?  Free  them,  and  make  them 
.  .iml  socially  our  equals  ?  My  own  feelings  will  nut  admit  of  this;  and  if 
mine  would,  we  well  know  that  those  of  the  great  mass  of  white  people  will  not. 
Whether  this  feeling  accords  with  justice  and  sound  judgment,  Is  not  the  sole 
question,  if,  indeed,  it  is  any  part  of  it.  A  universal  feeling,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  cannot  be  safely  disregarded.    We  cannot,  tlu-n,  -.■■  equals.     It 

does  seem  to  me  that  systems  of  gradual  emancipation  might  be  adopted;  but  for 
archness  In  this,  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  out  brethren  i.l  tl»-  South. 

"When  they  remind  Us  Of  i  dtatSoaa]  rights,  I  acknowledge  i 

not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly;  and  I  would  give  them  any  legislation  for  the  I 
reclaiming  el  tin  i-  fugitives  which  should  not,  in  its  stringency,  be  more  likely  to 
carry  a  free  man  into  slavery,  than  our  ordinary  criminal  laws  are  to  hang  an 
Innocent  one  [loud  applause}- 

"  But  all  this,  to  my  judgment,  furnishes  no  more  excuse  for  permitting  slavery 
to  go  Into  our  ov> :  iddformtl  Scan  slave  trade 

by  law.     The  law  which  forbid*  the  bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa,  and  that  which 
has  so  long  forbidden  tin  taking  of  ihm  M  Hi  'navies,  can  hard!;.  usbed 

on  any  moral  principle;   and  the  repeal  of  the  former  could  find  quite  as  plausible 
excuses  as  that  of  th.  : 

I  have,  reason  to  know  that  Judge  Douglas  knows  that  I  said  this. 
I  think  he  has  the  answer  here  to  one  of  the  rpnatiOM  he  put  to  me. 
I  do  i  to  rHow  him  to  i  ttechise  mc  unless  he  pays  back  for  it 

•  This  ebon  nt  not  n^oned  w  the  T'^vt  account. 
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And  so  I  think  my  friend  the  Judge  is  equally  at  fault  when  be 

argcs  me  at  the  time  when  I  was  in  Congress  of  baring  opposed  our 

soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  war     The  Judge  did  not 

make  his  charge  rery  distinctly,  but  I  can  tefl  you  what  he  can  prove, 

y  referring  to  the  record.     You  remember  I  was  an  old  Whig,  and 

whenever  the  Democratic  parry  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war 

bad  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would  not  do  it.    But 

whenever  they  asked  for  any  money,  or  land-warrants,  or  anything  to 

pay  the  soldiers  there,  during  all  that  time,  I  gave  the  same  vote  that 

udge  Douglas  did.     [Loud  applause.]    You  can  think  as  you  please 

as  to  whether  that  was  consistent.    Such  b  the  truth ;  and  the  Judge  has 

the  right  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it.    But  when  he,  by  a  general  charge, 

conveys  the  idea  that  I  withheld  supplies  from  the  soldiers  who  were 

fighting  in  the  Mexican  war, .or  did  anything  eke  to  hinder  the  soldier^, 

he  a,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  altogether  mistaken,  as  a  consultation 

f  the  records  will  prove  to  him. 

As  I  have  not  used  up  so  much  of  my  time  as  I  had  supposed,  I  will 
well  a  little  longer  upon  one  or  two  of  these  minor  topic*  ujx>n  which 
he  Judge  has  spoken.    He  has  read  from  my  speech  in  Springfield,  in 
which  I  say  "that  a  house  divided  ag;>  can  not  stand,"    Docs 

e  Judge  say  it  can  stand?    [Laughter.]    I  don't  know  whether  be 
or  not.    The  Judge  docs  not  seem  to  be  attending  to  mc  just  now, 
t  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  his  opinion  that  a  house  divided  against 
can  stand.    If  he  docs,  then  there  is  a  question  of  veracity,  not 
between  him  and  me,  but  between  the  Judge  and  an  authority  of  a 
lomewhat  higher  character.    (Laughter  and  applause.] 

Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  your  attention  to  tbifl  natter  for  the  purpose 

of  saying  something  seriously.     I  know  that  the  Judge  may  readily 

enough  agree  with  me  that  the  maxim  which  *M  pal  forth  by  the 

r  is  true,  but  he  may  allege  that  I  misapply  it;  and  the  Judge  has 

right  to  urge  that,  in  my  application,  I  do  misapply  it,  and  then  I  have 

right  to  show  that  I  do  not  misapply  it.     When  he  undertakes  to  say 

at  because  I  think  this  nation,  so  far  as  the  question  of  slavery  is  con- 

erned,  will  all  become  one  thing  or  all  the  other,  I  am  in  favor  of. 

bringing  about  a  dead  uniformity  in  the  various  States,  in  all  their 

nstitutions.  he  argues  erroneously.    The  great  variety  of  the  local  insti- 

doni  In  the  States,  springing  from  differences  in  the  soil,  differences  in 

c  face  of  the  country,  and  in  the  climate,  are  bonds  of  Union.    They 
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do  not  make  "a  house  divided  against  itself,"  but  they  make  a  I 
united.     If  they  produce  in  one  section  of  the  country  what  is  called 
for  by  the  wants  of  another  section,  and  this  other  section  can  supply 
the  wants  of  the  first,  they  are  not  matters  of  discord,  but  bonds  of  union, 
true  bonds  of  union. 

But  can  this  question  of  slavery  be  considered  as  among  these  varieties 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country?  I  leave  it  to  you  t<>  say  whether,  in 
the  history  of  our  Government,  this  institution  of  slavery  has  not  a' 

. -i  1  to  Ik  a  bond  of  union,  ;m<],  on  the  contrary,  been  in  apple  of 
discord  and  an  clement  of  division  in  the  house.  [Cries  of  "yes,  yes," 
and  applause.]  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether,  m>  long  as  the  moral 
constitution  of  men's  minds  shall  continue  to  be  the  same,  after  this 
generation -and  assemblage  shall  -ink  into  the  grave,  and  another  race 
thai]  arise,  with  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  development  we  have, — 
whether,  if  that  institution  is  standing  in  the  same  irritating  position 
in  which  it  now  is,  it  will  not  continue  an  clement  of  d 
"Yes,  yes."]  If  so,  then  I  have  a  right  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  this 
question,  the  Union  is  a  house  divided  against  itself;  and  when  the 
Judge  reminds  me  that  1  have  often  said  to  him  that  the  institution 
of  si:  existed  tot  eighty  years  b  some  States,  and  yet  it  docs 

not  exist  in  some  others,  I  agree  to  the  fact,  and  I  account  for  it  by  b 
Ing  at  the  position  in  which  our  fathers  originally  placed  it, — restricting 
it  from  the  new  Territories  where  it  had  not  gone,  and  legislating  to 
cut  off  its  source  by  the  abrogation  of  the  slave-trade,  thus  putting 
the  seal  of  legislation  against  its  spread. 

The  public  mind  did  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of 
ultimate  extinction.  [Cries  of  "Yes,  yes."]  But  lately,  I  think — and 
in  this  I  charge  nothing  00  the  Judge's  motives — lately,  I  think,  that  he, 
and  those  acting  with  him,  have  placed  that  institution  on  a  i 
which  looks  to  the  perpetuity  and  nationalisation  of  slavery.  [Loud 
cheers.]  And  while  it  is  placed  upon  this  new  basis,  I  say,  and  I  have 
said  that  I  believe  we  shall  not  have  peace  upon  the  question  until  th 
opponents  of  slavery  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction;  or,  OB  the  other  band,  thai  its  advocates  will  push  it  for- 
ward until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
new.  North  as  well  as  South.  Now,  I  believe  if  we  could  arrest  the 
spread,  and  place  it  where  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Mad 
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placed  it,  it  would  be  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  and  the  public 
mind  would,  as  for  eighty  years  past,  believe  that  it  Wtt  in  the  com 
ultimate  extinction.  The  crisis  would  be  past,  and  the  institution 
might  be  let  alone  for  a  hundred  years,  if  it  should  live  so  long, 
in  the  States  where  it  exists;  yet  it  would  be  going  out  of  existence 
in  the  way  best  for  Iwth  the  black  and  the  white  races.  [< 
cheering.] 

A  Voke, — "Then  do  you  repudiate  Popular  Sovereignty?" 
Sir.  LiiKoln. — Well,  then,  Eel  m  t:ilk  alx>ut  Popular  Sovereignty- 
[Laughter.]  What  is  Popular  Sovereignty  ?  [Cries  of  "A  Humbug 
humbug."]  Is  it  the  right  of  the  ]>cople  to  have  slavery  or  not  have  it, 
as  they  sec  lit,  in  the  Territories  ?  I  will  state— and  I  have  an  able  nan 
to  watch  me — my  understanding  is  that  Popular  Sovereignty,  as  BOW 
applied  to  the  question  of  slavery,  dm  he  people  of  a  Territory 

to  have  slavery  if  they  want  to,  but  docs  not  allow  them  not  to  have  it 
if  they  do  not  want  it.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  I  do  not  mean  that 
if  this  va  ne  of  people  were  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 

any  one  of  them  would  l*e  obliged  to  have  a  dare  if  he  did  not  want 
one;  but  I  do  say  that,  as  I  understand  the  Drcd  Scott  decision,  if  any 
one  man  wants  slaves,  all  the  rest  have  no  way  of  keeping  that  one  man 
holding  them.  ** 

When  I  made  my  speech  at  Springfield,  of  which  the  Judge  complains, 
and  from  which  he  quotes,  I  really  was  not  thinking  of  the  things  which 

-cribea  to  me  at  all.  I  had  DO  thought  in  the.  world  that  I  was 
anything  to  bring  about  a  war  between  the  Free  and  Slave  States.  I 
had  no  thought  in  the  world  that  I  was  doing  anything  to  bring  about 
a  political  and  social  equality  oi  the  black  and  the  white  race-.  It  never 
occurred  to  DM  thai  I  was  doing  anything,  or  favoring  anything  to 
reduce  to  a  dead  uniformity  all  the  local  institutions  of  Ihe  various  States. 
But  I  must  say,  in  all  fairness  to  him,  if  he  thinks  I  am  doing  something 
which  leads  to  these  bad  results,  ii  is  U',n-.-  the  better  that  I  did  not  mean 
it.  It  is  just  as  fatal  to  the  country,  if  I  have  any  influence  in  producing 
it,  whether  I  intend  it  or  not.  But  can  it  be  true  that  placing  this 
ution  upon  the  original  basis— the  basis  upon  which  our  fathers 
placed  it — can  have  any  tendency  to  set  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  at  war  with  one  another,  or  that  it  can  have  any  tendency  to  make 
the  people  of  Vermont  raise  sugar-cane,  because  they  raise  it  in  I . 
ana;  or  that  it  can  compel  the  |>eop!e  of  Illinois  to  cut  pine  logs  on  the 
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Grand  Prairie,  where  they  will  nut  grow,  because  they  cut  pine  logs 
in  Maine,  where  they  do  grow  ?    [Laughter] 

The  Judge  says  this  is  a  new  principle  started  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. Does  the  Judge  claim-that  lie  Li  working  on  the  plan  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  government  ?  I  think  he  says  in  some  of  his  speeches— indeed, 
I  hav*  one  here  now — that  he  saw  evidence  of  a  policy  to  allow  slavery 
to  be  south  of  a  certain  line,  while  north  of  it  it  should  be  excluded, 
and  he  .saw  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  country  to  stand  upon 
that  policy,  and  therefore  he  set  about  studying  the  subject  upon  original 
principles,  and  upon  original  principles  he  got  up  the  Nebraska  bill! 
I  am  fighting  it  upon  these  "original  principles," — fighting  it  in  the 
Jeffersonian,  Wathingtonian,  and  Mi  | Laughter  and 

applause.] 

(Now,  my  Meads,  I  •ttb  you  to  attend  for  a  little  while  to  one  or 
two  other  things  in  that  Springfield  speech.  My  main  object  was  to 
show,  so  far  as  my  humble  ability  was  capable  of  showing,  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  what  I  believed  was  the  truth, — that  there  wat  a  tendency, 
if  not  a  conspiracy,  among  those  who  have  engineered  this  slavery 
question  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  make  slavery  perpetual  and 
universal  in  this  nation.  Having  made  that  speech  principally  for  that 
object,  after  UTtBgiog  the  evidences  that  I  thought  tended  to  prove  my 
proposition,  I  concluded  with  this  bit  of  comment:— 

"We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  these  exact  adaptations  are  the  result  of  pre- 
concert; but  irtua  «'■  tee i  i"t  '<i  faanad  rimben,  diBntat  portionaof  which  we  know 

haw  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and  places,  and  by  different  workmen, — 
Step)  .iin,  Roger, «&d  Jamca,  twismai  lj    U\A  what  we  free  these  timbers 

joined  together,  and  sec  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the 
MD0B1 and  mortise* exactly  '  lU  UV  lrngth>  and  ;  l  the  differ- 

ent pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  ond  not  a  piece  too  many 
or  too  tnf,    Pot  omltdag  Moldings— or  !f  a  single  piece  be  tacking,  wc 

sec  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  yet  to  bring  such  piece  in, — in 
such  a  case  wv  |  Mfblt  not  to  believe  that  Ste  1 1  nnkHa  and  Roger 

and  James  all  understood  one  another  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon 
a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  before  tin-  fjnl  Mow  was  struck."  [Great  cheers.] 

When  my  friend  Judge  Douglas  came  to  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  July, 
this  speech  having  been  delivered  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  made  an 
harangue  there,  in  which  he  took  hold  of  thLs  speech  of  mine,  showing 
that  he  had  carefully  read  it;  and  while  he  paid  no  attention  to  this 
matter  at  all,  but  complimented  me  as  being  a  "kind,  amiable,  and 
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igenl  gentleman,"  nonritlaUndhg  I  had  said  this,  he  goes.  00  and 
deduces,'  or  draws  out,  from  ray  speech  this  tcadcDCj  of  mine  to  set 
the  States  at  war  with  one  another,  to  make  all  the  ittnitutiom  uniform, 
and  set  the  niggers  and  white  people  to  marrying  together.  [Laughter.] 
Then,  as  the  Judge  had  complimented  me  with  these  pleasant  title* 
(I  must  confess  to  my  weakness),  I  was  a  Gttle  •* taken"  [laughter I  for 
it  came  from  a  great  man.  I  was  not  very  much  accustomed  to  flatten-, 
and  it  came  the  sweeter  to  roe.  I  was  rather  Eke  the  Housier,  wilh  the 
gingerbread,  when  he  said  he  reckoned  he  loved  it  better  than  any  other 
man,  and  got  less  of  it.  (Roars  of  laughter.]  As  the  Judge  had  »o 
flattered  me,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  that  he  ir<*^nt  to  deal  unfairly 
with  me;  so  I  went  to  work  to  show  him  that  he  misunderstood  the  whole 
scope  of  my  speech,  and  that  I  really  nerer  intended  to  set  the  people  at 
war  with  one  another. 

As  an  illustration,  the  nest  time  1  met  him,  which  was  at  Springfield, 
I  used  this  expression,  that  I  claimed  no  right  under  the  Constitution, 
nor  had  I  any  inclination,  to  enter  into  the  Slave  States,  and  interfere 
with  the  institutions  of  slavery.  He  says  upon  that:  Lincoln  will 
not  enter  into  the  Slave  States,  but  will  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on 
this  side,  and  shoot  over"  [Laughter.]  He  runs  on,  step  by  step,  in  the 
horse-chestnut  style*  of  argument,  until  in  the  Springfield  speech  he 
mj%:  "unfca  ETaul  be  HKcarfa]  in  Bring  bh  frt!trfaTL  until  be 
shall  have  extinguished  slavery  in  all  the  States,  the  Union  shall  be 
dissolved."  Now,  I  don't  think  that  was  exactly  the  way  to  treat  a 
"kind,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman."  [Roars  of  laughter.]  I  know 
if  I  had  asked  the  Judge  to  show  when  or  where  it  was  I  had  said  that 
if  I  didn't  succeed  in  firing  into  the  Slave  States  until  slavery  should 
be  extinguished,  the  Union  should  be  dissolved,  he  could  not  have 
shown  it.  I  understand  what  he  would  do.  He  would  say,  "I  don't 
mean  to  quote  from  you,  but  this  was  the  result  of  what  you  say."  But 
I  have  the  right  to  ask,  and  I  do  ask  now,  Did  you  not  put  it  in  such  a 
form  that  an  ordinary  reader  or  listener  would  take  it  as  an  expression 
from  me  ?    [  I-augh ter.J 

In  a  speech  at  Springfield,  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  attend  to  my  own  business  a  little,  and  I  recalled  his  attention 
as  well  as  I  could  to  this  charge  of  conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery. 

■  Read*:  "climiutM." 
•R«dj:  "pUn." 
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disturb  the  fact  ?    It  can  only  show  that  he  was  used  by  conspirators, 
ami  wax  nut  a  leader  of  them.    (Vociferous  cheering.] 

Now,  in  regard  to  hk  reminding  mc  of  the  moral  rule  that  pa 
who  tell  what  they  do  no*  know  to  be  true,  falsify  as  much  as  tho-v 
knowingly  tell  falsehoods.    I  remember  the  rule,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  what  I  have  read  to  you.  I  do  no*  say  that  I  knew  such 
a  conspiracy  to  exist.    To  that  I  reply,  /  briievt  ii.    If  the  Judge  says  that 
I  do  not  believe  it,  then  he  says  what  he  does  not  know,  and  falls  within 
his  own  rule,  that  he  who  asserts  a  thing  which  he  docs  not  know  I 
true,  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who  knowingly  Idb  t  falsehood. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  little  discussion  on  that  branch 
of  the  case,  and  the  evidence  which  brought  my  mii>d  to  the  com  I 
which  I  expressed  U  my  belie}.  If,  in  arraying  that  evidence,  I  had 
stated  anything  which  was  false  or  erroneous,  it  needed  but  that  Judge 
Douglas  should  point  it  OOI,  and  I  mold  have  taken  it  back,  with  all  the 
kindness  in  the  world.  I  do  not  deal  in  that  way.  If  I  have  brought 
forward  anything  not  a  fact,  if  he  will  point  it  out,  it  will  r.ot  even  ruffle 
me  to  take  it  back.  But  if  he  will  not  point  out  anything  error 
in  the  evidence,  B  it  r.ot  rather  for  him  10  show,  !>y  a  comparison  of  the 
evidence,  that  I  have  reasoned  falsely,  than  to  call  the  "kind,  amiable, 
intelligent  gentleman"  a  liar?  (Cheers  and  laughter.]  If  I  have 
reasoned  to  a  I  n,  it  b  the  location  of  an  able  debater  to 

show  by  argument  that  I  have  wandered  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  portion  Of  the  Nebrttka  hill 

Judge  Douglas  has  quoted:    "It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning 

of  this  Act,  not  to  legislate  slavery  Into  any  Territory  01  Male,  nor  to 

ide  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to 

form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  owi  ubjed 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United    Mat.-.."     Thereupon   Judge 

I  glas  and  others  began  to  argue  in  favor  of  "Popular  Sovereignty," — 
the  right  of  the  people  to  have  data  if  they  wanted  them,  and  to-cx- 
cludc  slavery  if  they  did  not  want  them.  "But,"  said,  in  substance,  a 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Chase,  I  believe),  "we  MOW  tbl  I  that 

you  do  not  mean  to  allow  the  people  to  exclude  slavery  if  they 
to;   and  if  you  do  mean  it,  accept  an  amendment  which   I   propose, 
expressly  authorizing  the  people  to  exclude  slavery." 

I  believe  I  have  the  amendment  here  before  me,  which  was  offered, 
and  under  which  the  people  of  the  Territory,  througl.  |ier  repre- 
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sentativcs,  might,  if  they  M*  fil .  jiroltil.it  the  existence  of  slavery  th- -. 
And  now  I  state  it  as  3  fact,  to  be  taken  back  if  there  is  any  mistake 
ll  it,  that  Judge  Douglas  and  those  acting  with  him  voted  thai 
amendment  down.  [Tremendous  applause.)  I  now  think  that  those 
men  who  voted  it  down  had  a  real  reason  for  doing  so.  They  know 
what  thai  re  mob  iws.  It  looks  to  us,  since  we  have  seen  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  pronounced,  holding  that  "under  the  Constitution,"  the 
people  cannot  exclude  tltrery, — I  say  it  looks  to  outsiders,  poor,  simple, 
"amiable,  intelligent  gentlemen,"  [great  laughter]  as  though  the  niche 
was  left  as  a  pket  to  pltl  thai   Drc<l  St"  id  in,  [laughter  and 

cheers] — a  niche  which  would  have  been  spoiled  by  adopting  the 
amendment.  And  now,  I  say  again,  if  this  was  not  the  reason,  it  will 
avail  the  judge  much  more  to  calmly  and  good-humorcdly  point  out 
to  these  j>coplc  what  that  other  reason  was  for  voting  the  amendment 
down,  than,  swelling  himself  up,  to  vociferate  that  he  may  be  provoked 
to.tall  somebody  a  liar.    [Tremendous  applause.) 

Again:  There  is  in  that  same  quotation  front  the  Nebraska  bill  tin's 
clause:  "It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  bill  not  to  legis- 
late slaver)-  into  any  Territory  or  Stale."  I  have  always  been  puzzled 
to  know  what  baSBMSi  the  word  "State"  had  in  that  connection.  Judge 
Douglas  knows.  He  put  it  there.  He  knows  what  he  put  it  there  for. 
We  outsiders  cannot  say  what  he  put  it  there  for.  The  law  they  were 
lag  was  not  about  States,  and  was  not  making  provision  for  States. 
What  was  it  placed  there  for?  After  seeing  the  Dred  Scott  dcd 
which  holds  that  the  people  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory, 
if  another  Dred  Scott  decision  shall  come,  holding  that  they  cannot 
exclude  it  from  a  State,  we  shall  discover  that  when  the  word  was  origin- 
ally put  there,  it  was  in  view  of  something  which  was  to  come  in  due 
time,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  the  other  half  of  something.  [Applause.] 
I  now  say  again,  if  there  is  any  different  reason  for  putting  it  there. 
Judge  DoQ0b)S,  In  a  good  humored  way,  without  calling  anybody  a 
liar,  can  tell  what  the  reason  was.    (Renewed  cheers.] 

WbfiO  the  Judge  sjwke  at  Clinton,  he  came  very  near  making  a 
charge  of  falsehood  against  me.    He  used,  as  I  found  it  printed  in  a 
paper,  which,  I  remember,  was  very  nearly  like  the  real  speech, 
the  following  language: — 

"I  did  not  answer  the  charge  [of  conspiracy]  before,  for  the  reason  that  I  did 
not  suppose  there  was  a  man  in  America  with  a  heart  so  corrupt  as  to  believe  such 
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a  charge  could  he  true.  I  have  loo  much  respect  for  Mr.  Lincoln  1>>  sappOM  he 
is  serious  in  making  the  charge." 

I  con/ess  this  is  rather  a  curious  view,  that  out  <if  respect  far  tut  he 
should  consider  I  vras  making  what  I  deemed  rather  a  grave  charge,  in 
fun.  (Laughter.]  I  confess  it  strikes  me  rather  strangely.  But  I  let  it 
pass.  As  the  Judge  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in 
America  whose  heart  was  so  "corrupt"  as  to  make  such  a  charge,  and 
as  he  places  me  among  the  "men  in  America,"  who  have  hearts  base 
enough  tn  make  such  a  charge,  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  if  I  hunt  out 
another  charge  very  like  this;  and  if  it  ihotild  turn  out  that  in  hunting 
I  should  find  that  other,  and  it  should  turn  out  to  be  Judge  Douglas 
himself  who  made  it,  I  hope  he  will  reconsider  this  question  of  the  deep 
corruption  of  heart  he  has  thought  fit  to  ascribe  to  me.  [Great  applause 
and  laughter.]  In  Judge  Douglas's  speech  of  March  S3,  1858,  whii  h 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  he  says: — 

"In  this  connection  there  is  another  topic  to  which  1  desire  to  allude.  I 
seldom  refer  to  the  course  of  newspapers,  ie  ankles  •  pub- 

lish in  regard  10  myself;    but  the  course  of  the  Washington  Union  has  been  so 

■rdinary,  for  the  lad  hTff  AT  thfltrr  nvmtrtt,  that  1  i>i  i'i  k  u;h  to  make 

some  allusion  to  it.  It  has  read  mc  out  of  the  Democratic  party  every  other  day, 
at  least  for  two  or  three  months,  reading  DM  Ottl  [laughter],  anil 

it  had  not  succeeded,  siill  continues  to  read  me  out.  using  such  terms  as  'traitor,' 
•renegade,'  "deserter,"  and  ether  kind  and  polite  epithets  <if  thut  nature.  Sir, 
I  haw  no  vindication  to  make  of  my  Democracy  against  the  Washington  Union, 

■■■  other  newspaper.     I  HO  willing  to  allow  my  history  and  action  lor  the  last 
twenty  years  to  speak  for  lliein-i  :  raj  political  prim  IpUs.  and  my  fidelity 

10  potitic.il  obligations.     The  Washington  Union  lias  a  personal  gricvan. 
its  editor  was  nominated  for  pu hi i<   prim.  1,  1  and  stated 

that  at  some  time  I  might  give  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Since  1  declined  to  give 
that  voce,  this  scurrilous  abuse,  these  vindictive  and  .  .racks  have  been 

repeated  almost  daily  on  me.    Will  my  friend  from  Michigan  read  the  article  to 
I  allude  r- 

This  is  a  part  of  the  speech.  You  must  excuse  me  from  reading 
the  entire  article  of  the  Washington  Union,  as  Mr.  Stuart  read  it  fur 
Mr.  Douglas.    The  Judge  goes  on  and  sums  up,  as  I  think,  correctly:— 

"  Mr.  President,  you  here  find  several  distinct  propositions  advanced  boldly 
by  the  Washington  Union  editorially,  and  apparently  oulhoritalhtly;  and  any 
man  who  questions  any  of  them  is  denounced  as  an  Abolitionist,  a  Kree-aoilcr,  a 
fanatic.  Tlic  ptOposWoM  are,  first,  that  the  primary  object  of  nil  go*ow 
at  Us  original  institution  is  the  protection  of  person  and  property;  second,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slate*  d  U  tl"  ciliicns  of  each  State  shall 
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design  to  make  the  institution  of  slamy  national.  And  now  I  ask 
your  attention  In  what  Judge  Douglas  has  himself  done  here.  I  know 
ade  that  part  of  the  speech  as  a  reason  why  he  had  refused  to  vote 
for  a  certain  man  fur  public  printer;  hut  when  we  get  at  it,  the  charge 
itself  is  the  very  one  I  made  against  him,  that  he  thinks  I  am  so  corrupt 
for  uttering.  Now,  whom  does  he  make  that  charge  against  ?  Docs 
lie  make  it  against  that  newspaper  editor  merely?  No;  he  says  it  is 
identical  in  spirit  with  the  Lccompton  Constit'.i:  ^o  the  framers 

»f  that  Constitution  are  brought  in  with  the  editor  of  the  newspajwr 
in  that  "fatal  blow  being  struck."  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  He  did 
not  call  it  a  "conspiracy."  In  his  language,  it  is  a  "fatal  blow  being 
struck."  And  if  the  words  carry  the  meaning  better  when  changed 
from  a  "conspiracy"  into  a  "fatal  blow  being  struck,"  I  will  change 
my  expression,  and  call  it  "fatal  blow  being  struck."  We  sec  the 
charge  made  Ml  merely  against  the  editor  of  the  Union,  but  all  the 
framers  of  the  Lccompton  Constitution;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  article 
was  an  tiulhorUulivt-  artii  li .  By  whose  authority?  I>  there  any 
question  but  he  means  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  President  and 
his  I  -the  Administration? 

Is  there  any  sort  of  question  but  that"  he  means  to  make  that  charge  ? 

n  there  arc  the  editors  of  the  Union,  the  framers  of  the  Leconi]i  n 
Constitution,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  and 
all  the  supporters  of  the  Lccompton  Constitution,  in  Congress  and  out 
of  Congress,  who  arc  all  involved  in  this  "fatal  blow  being  stn 
I  commend  to  Judge  Douglas's  consideration  the  question  of 
corrupt  a  man'*  heart  must  l»c  to  make  such  a  charge!  (Vociferous 
cheering.) 

my  friends,  I  have  but  one  branch  of  the  subject,  in  the  little 
time  I  have  left,  to  which  to  call  your  attention;  and  as  I  shall  i 

i  lose  at  the  end  of  that  branch,  it  i$  probable  that  I  shall  not  occupy 
quite  all  the  time  allotted  to  mc.  Although  on  these  qur  ii  [would 
like  to  talk  twite  U  long  M  I  have,  I  could  not  enter  upon  another 
head  and  discuss  it  properly  without  running  over  my  time.  1  ttk 
the  question*  of  the  |>eople  here  assembled  and  ebewhen  to  the  course 
that  Judge  Douglas  is  pursuing  ever}'  day  as  bearing  upon  this  qui 
of  making  slavery  oati  mal.  Not  going  bark  to  the  records,  but  taking 
the  speeches  he  makes,  the  speeches  he  made  yesterday  and  day  bel 
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There  is  nothing  that  can  divert  or  turn  him  away  from  this  decision. 
It  is  nothing  that  I  point  out  to  him  that  his  great  prototype,  General 
Jackson,  did  not  believe  in  the  binding  force  of  decisions.     It  b  nothing 
to  him  that  Jefferson  did  not  to  lielieve.     I  have  said  that  I  havt 
heard  him  approve  of  Jackson's  course  in  disregarding  the  deci>i< 
the  Supreme  Court  pronouncing  a  National  Bank  constitutional.     I  ft 
says,  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so.    He  denies  the  accuracy  of  my  recol- 
lection.   I  say  he  ought  to  know  better  than  I,  but  I  will  make  no  ques- 
tion about  this  thing,  though  it  still  seems  to  me  that  I  heard  him  say 
it  twenty  times.     [Applause  and  laughter]    I  will   tell   him,   though, 
that  he  now  claims  to  stand  on  the  Cincinnati  platform,  which  tfi 
that  Congress  cannot  charter  a  Nsti       I  Hank,  in  the  teeth  of  that  old 
standing  decision  that  Congress  can  charter  a  bank. 

And  I  remind  him  of  another  piece  of  history  on  the  question  of 
respect  for  judicial  decUou:  and  it  is  a  piece  of  Illinois  history  be- 
longing to  a  time  when  the  large  party  to  which  Judge  Douglas  belonged 
were  dL-.pk-a.%ed  with  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois;  because 
they  had  decided  that  a  Governor  could  not  remove  a  Secretary  of  Stale. 
You  will  find  the  whole  story  in  Ford's  History  of  Illinois,  and  I  ItfiOw 
that  Judge  Douglas  will  not  deny  that  he  was  then  in  favor  of  overslaugh- 
ing that  decision  by  the  mode  of  adding  five  new  judges,  so  as  to  vote 
down  the  four  old  ones.  Not  only  so,  but  it  ended  in  the  Judge's  sitting 
down  on  that  very  bench  as  one  of  the  five  new  judges  to  break  down  the 
jour  eld  ones.  [Cheers  and  laughter.)  It  was  in  this  way  precisely  that 
he  got  his  title  of  judge.  Now,  when  the  Judge  tells  me  that  men 
appointed  conditionally  to  sit  as  members  of  a  court  will  have  to  be 
catechised  beforehand  upon  some  subject,  I  say,  "You  know,  Judge; 
you  have  tried  it."  [Laughter.]  When  he  says  a  court  of  this  kind 
will  lose  the  confidence  of  all  men,  will  be  prostituted  and  disgraced  by 
such  a  proceeding,  I  say,  "You  know  best,  Judge;  you  have  been 
through  the  milL"    [Great  laughter.] 

But  I  cannot  shake  Judge  Douglas's  teeth  loose  from  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  Like  some  obstinate  animal  (I  mean  no  disrespect)  that 
will  hang  on  when  he  has  once  got  his  teeth  fixed,  you  may  cut  off  a 
leg,  or  you  may  tear  away  an  arm,  still  he  will  not  relax  his  bold  And 
«o  I  may  point  out  to  the  Judge,  and  say,  that  be  is  bespattered  all  over, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  political  life  to  the  present  time,  with  attacks 
«pon  judicial  decisions;    I  may  cut  off  limb  after  limb  of  his  public 
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My  friend*,  lhat  ends  the  chapter.  The  Judge  can  take  his  half- 
hour. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  retired,  three  cheers  were  proposed  and  given  with 
tremendous  volume — followed  by  three  more,  and  then  three  DH 
ling  to  all  parts  of  the  public  yquare. 

Mr.  IkiiurlaK's  Rejoinder 

Fellou'-Citizens:  I  will  now  occupy  the  half-hour  allotted  to  me 
in  replying  ti>  Mr  LilKOln.  Hm  iir>t  point  tO  which  I  will  rail  yuur 
attention  is  as  to  what  I  said  about  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1854,  and  the  platform  that  was  formed  on  the  5th  of  I  '■ 
of  that  year,  and  I  will  then  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  whether 
or  not  he  approves  of  each  article  in  that  platform,  ["He  answers  I 
already."]  and  a.-k  for  a  specific  answer.  [''He  has  answered,"  "you 
cannm  make  bin)  answer,"  etc]  I  did  DO!  charge  him  with  l>cing  a 
mcmln-r  of  the  committee  which  reported  that  platform.  ["Yes,  you 
did. "J  1  charged  that  thai  platform  w*i  t he  platform  <>(  the  Ropublii  an 
party  adopted  by  them.  The  fact  that  it  was  the  platform  of  the  Re- 
publican party  is  not  denied;  but  Mr.  Lincott  DOW  Itya  that  although 
his  name  was  on  the  committee  which  reported  it,  he  docs  not  think 
he  was  there,  but  thinks  he  was  in  Tazewell,  holding  court.  [  Efc 
.-aid  he  was  there."]  Gentlemen,  I  ask  your  silence,  and  no  inter- 
ruptions. .Now,  I  want  to  remind  Mr.  Lincoln  lhat  he  was  at  Spring- 
field when  that  Convention  was  held  and  thi  were  adopted. 
|" You  cant  do  it."     'Be  want  there.1'  etc  J 

[  Mr.  Cltntr,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Committee:   I  hope  no 
lilican  will  interrupt    Mr.    Douglas.     The  masse.-  listened  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  attentively  and  as  respectable  men  we  ought  now  to  hear  Mr. 
Douglas  and  without  interruption.     ("Good.")] 

Mr.  Dougia.-.  reaming: 

The  point  I  am  going  to  remind  Mr.  Lincoln  of  is  this:  that  after  I 
had  made  my  speech  in  1854,  during  the  Fair,  he  gave  me  notice  that  he 
was  going  to  reply  to  me  the  next  day.  I  was  sick  at  the  time,  but  I 
stayed  over  in  Springfield  to  hear  his  reply,  and  to  reply  to  him.  On 
that  day  this  very  Convention,  the  resolutions  adopted  by  which  I  have 
read,  was.  to  meet  in  the  Senate  chamber.  He  spoke  in  the  hall  of  the 
House;  and  when  he  got  through  his  speech, — my  recollection  is  dis- 
tinct, and  I  shall  never  forget  it, — Mr.  Codding  walked  in  as  I  took  the 
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stand  to  reply,  and  gave  notice  that  the  Republican  State  Convention 
would  meet  instantly  in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  called  upon  the 
Republicans  to  retire  there  and  go  into  this  very  Convention,  instead 
or  remaining  and  listening  to  me.     [Three  cheers  for  Douglas.] 

Mr.  Lincoln,  interrupting,  excitedly  and  angrily. — Judge,  add  that  I 
went  along  with  them.  [This  interruption  was  made  in  a  pitiful,  mean, 
sneaking  way,  a.%  Linculn  floundered  around  the  stand.] 

Mr.  Douglas. — Gentlemen,  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  mc  to  add  that  he 
went  along  with  them  to  the  senate  chamber.  I  will  not  add  that, 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  again  interrupting. — I  know  he  did  not.  [Two  of  the 
Republican  committee  here  seized  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk 
cawed  bin  to  disappear  from  the  boot  of  the  stand,  one  of  them  saying 
quite  audibly,  "What  arc  you  making  such  a  fuss  for?  Douglas  didn't 
interrupt  you,  and  cant  you  see  that  the  people  don't  like  it?"] 

Sir.  Douglas. — I  do  not  know  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  that  is 
not  the  point  and  I  will  yet  bring  him  to  the  question. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  selected  by  the  very  men  who 
made  the  Republican  organization  on  that  day,  to  reply  to  me.  He 
spoke  for  them  and  for  that  party,  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  party; 
and  on  the  very  day  he  made  his  speech  in  reply  to  mc,  preaching  up 
this  same  doctrine  of  negro  equality  under  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
tht-i  Republican  party  met  in  Convention,  (Three  cheers  for 
Douglas.]  Another  evidence  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  them 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  that  Convention  waited  an  hour  after  itr. 
time  of  meeting  to  hear  Lincoln's  speech,  and  Codding,  one  of  their 
leading  men,  marched  in  the  moment  Lincoln  got  through,  and  gave 
DOtlce  that  they  did  not  want  to  hear  me,  and  would  proceed  with  the 
businesi  of  the  Convention.  ("Strike  him  again," — three  cheers, 
etc]  Still  another  hut  I  have  here  a  newspaper  printed  at  Spring- 
field, Mr.  Lincoln's  own  town,  in  October,  1854,  a  few  days  afterward, 
publishingthesc  resolutions,  charging  Mr.  Lift  oln  with  entertaining  these 
sentiments,  and  trying  to  prove  that  they  were  also  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Yates,  then  candidate  for  Congress.  This  has  been  published 
OB  Mr.  Lincoln  over  and  over  again,  and  never  before  has  he  denied  it. 
["Three  cheers."] 

But,  my  friends,  this  denial  of  his  that  he  did  not  act  on  the  com- 
mittee,!', a  miserable  quibble  to  avoid  this  main  issue,  [Applause,  "That's 
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"]  which  is,  that  this  Republican  platform  declares  in  favor  of  the 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  law.  Has  Lincoln  answered 
whether  he  indorsed' that  or  not?  ("No,  no."]  I  called  his  attention 
to  it  when  I  first  addressed  you,  and  asked  him  f  .cr,  and  I  then 

predicted  that  he  would  not  answer.  ("Bravo,  glorious,"  and  cheers.] 
How  docs  he  answer?  Why,  that  he  was  not  on  the  committee  that 
wrote  the  resolutions.  [Laughter.]  I  then  repeated  .the  next  propo- 
sition contained  in  the  resolutions,  which  was  to  restrict  slavery  in  those 
States  in  which  it  exists,  and  asked  him  whether  lie  indorsed1  it.  Does 
he  answer  yes,  or  no ?  He  says  in  reply,  "I  was  not  on  the  committee 
at  the  time;  I  was  up  in  Tazewell."  The  next  question  I  put  to  him 
was,  whether  he  was  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  admission  of  any  more 
Slave  States  into  the  Union.  I  put  the  question  to  him  distil 
whether,  if  the  people  of  the  Territory,  when  they  had  sufficient  popu- 
lation to  make  a  State,  should  form  their  Constitution  recognizing 
slavery,  he  would  vote  for  or  against  its  admission.  ["That's  it."] 
He  is  a  candidate  for  the  United  States1  Senate,  and  it  is  possible,  if 
he  should  be  elected,  that  he  would  have  to  vote  directly  on  that  question. 
["He  never  will."]  I  asked  him  to  answer  me  and  you,  whether  he 
would  note  to  admit  a  State  into  the  Union,  with  slavery  or  without  it, 
as  its  own  people  might  choose.  ["Hear  him,"  "That's  the  doctrine," 
and  applause.]  He  did  not  answer  that  question.  ["He  never  will."'| 
He  dodges  that  question  also,  under  the  cover  that  he  was  not  on  the 
committee  at  the  time,  that  he  was  not  present  when  the  platform  was 
made.  I  want  to  know  if  he  ihould  happen  to  be  in  the  Senate  when 
a  State  applied  for  admission,  with  a  Constitution  acceptable  to  her  own 
people,  he  would  vote  to  admit  that  State,  if  slavery  was  one  of  its  insti- 
tutions.    ["That's  the  question."]    He  avoids  the  answer. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  interrupting  the  third  time,  excitedly. — No,  Judge. — 
[  Mr.  Lincoln  again  disappeared  suddenly,  aided  by  a  pull  from  l>ehind.] 

It  is  true  he  gives  the  Abolitionists  to  understand  by  a  hint  that  he 
would  not  vote  to  admit  such  a  State.  And  why  ?  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  man  who  would  talk  about  giving  each  State  the  right  to  have 
slavery  or  not,  as  it  pleased,  WM  akin  m  the  man  who  would  muzzle 
the  guns  which  thundered  forth  the  annual  joyous  return  of  the  day 
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tans  nil  nsist  >n  -lie  iDoiirion  >f  aarer  in  me  Dexncr  n  Gimmfiia. 
ind  l  asked  LncaiB  -oecuicyly  im-lier  he  agreed  with  them  in 
:hat  -  "Did  70a  »et  an  answer?"  "No.  ao."*I  He  is  said  tn 
answer  it.  "  We  will  not  ^ote  for  inm. "[  He  knows  E  waT  mic  mm 
down  an  H^ypt-  Tai'<Jnrer  ma  :heeE=.*  E  "nrrrwi  a>  make  mm  jmwu. 
•hem.  "Thari  riijnt  "^  jt  E  will  -now  die  people  if  EQinais  mac  be 
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Terrftorfes  iver  which  ±e  <3*nerai  <i«)venimenr  has  enJuM>e  juradk- 
-ir.n  north  if  ;ri  dez.  jc  sun.,  is  weil  as  iourh.  Now.  I  want  m  know 
wiether  he  approves  diar  provision.  ]"He"!l  never  answer."*  and 
•*.ieer?./  T  "»int  aim  :■)  answer,  ami  "men  he  does.  E  want  m  know 
ii-  .pinion  -n  another  point,  which  is.  whether  he  will  redeem  the 
pledge  '.t  -his  piatrr.rm.  and  resist  ~ie  acquirement  jf  any  store  terrmiry 
inievs  ilaverj  "herein  -ami  be  3>r»ver  prohibited  E  want  ham  do  answer 
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fcach  of  the  luestfons  E  have  put  to  him  are  practical  unctuous. 
— -.uesfions  based  icon  the  fundamental  prnrinies  of  the  Black  Re- 
publican party:  and  E  want  to  know  whether  he  is  die  mat,  last,  and 
only  choice  of  a  party  with  whom  he  ices  not  agree  in  principle.  [Great 
applause  i  ["Rake  him  down."]  He  does  not  deny  bat  that  that 
principle  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Republican  parry,  he  does 
not  deny  that  the  whole  Republican  party  is  pledged  tu  it:  he  does  not 
deny  that  a  man  who  is  Sot  faithful  to  it  is  faithless  to  the  Repohhcan 
p*r?7;  and  now  I  want  ta  know  whether  that  parry  is  azianimoasrr  in 
favor  of  a  man  who  does  not  adopt  that  creed  and  agree  with  them  in 
their  principle*;  I  want  to  know  whether  the  man  who  does  not  agree 
with  them,  and  who  is  afraid  to  avow  his  dinerences.  and  who  dodges 
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the  Issue,  is  the  first,  last,  and  only  choice  of  the  Republican  party. 
[Ohm 

A  Voice. — How  about  the  conspiracy? 

Mr.  Douglas. — Never  mind,  I   will   come   to   n  enough, 

ivo,  Judge,  hurrah,"  "three  cheers  for  Douglas."]  But  the  plat- 
form which  I  have  read  to  you  not  only  lays  down  these  principles,  but 
it  adds:— 

"  ResvSved,  That,  in  furtherance  of  these  principles,  vee  mill  use  such  con- 
load  and  lawful  mean*  as  shall  »t*m  best  adapted  to  ihdi  kotempHtamoit, 
and  that  we  will  support  do  man  fur  office,  uniler  the  General  or  State  Government. 
who  is  not  positively  and  fully  rommiited  to  the  support  of  these  principles,  and 
whose  pcrwoal  chancier  and  conduct  Is  not  a  guarantee  that  be  is  reliiblc,  and 
who  shall  not  have  abjured  old  party  allegiance  and  lies," 

tod",  "you  have  him,"  etc.] 
The  Black  Republican  party  stands  pledged  that  they  will  never 
iil  he  has  pledged  himself  to  that  platform;  (Tremen- 
dous applause,  men  throwing  up  their  hats,  and  shouting.  "  Vuu've  got 
him."]  but  he  cannot  dr  UttwCr.     He  has  not  made  up  his  mind 

whether  he  will  or  not.    [Great  laughter.]    He  talked  about  every- 
thing else  he  could  think  of  to  occupy  hit  hour  and  a  half,  and  when  he 
could  not  think  of  anything  more  to  say,  without  an  excuse  for  ref  i 
in  answer  these  questions,  he  sat  down  long  before  his  time  was  out. 
[Cheers.] 

In  relation  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  charge  of  conspiracy  against  me,  I  have 
a  word  to  say.  In  his  speech  to-day  he  quotes  a  playful  part  of  his 
speech  at  Springfield,  about  Stephen,  and  James,  and  Franklin,  and 
Roger,  and  says  that  I  did  not  take  exception  to  it.  I  did  not  answer  it. 
and  he  repeals  it  again.     I  did  not  take  except:  |  figure  of  hi*. 

He  has  a  right  to  be  as  playful  as  he  pleases  in  throwing  his  arguments 
together,  and  I  will  not  object;  but  I  did  take  objection  to  his  second 
Springfield  speech,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  intended  his  first  speech 
eruption  or  conspiracj  against  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  President  Pierce,  President  Buchanan,  and  myself. 
That  gave  the  offensive  character  to  the  charge.  He  then  said  that  when 
he  made  it  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not;  [laughter]  but 

:  ;uch  as  Judge  Douglas  had  not  denied  it,  although  he  had  replied 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  speech  three  times,  he  repeated  it  as  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  against  me,  thus  charging  me  with  moral  tuqjitudc.     When 
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he  put  it  in  that  form,  I  did  say  that,  inasmuch  as  lie  repeated  the 
charge  simply  because  I  had  not  denied  it,  I  would  deprive  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  ever  repeating  it  again,  by  declaring  that  it  was,  in  all 
its  bearings,  an  infamous  lie.  ("Three  cheers  for  Douglas."]  He 
says  he  will  repeat  it  until  I  answer  his  folly  and  nonsense  about  Stephen, 
and  Franklin,  and  Roger,  and  Boh,  and  James. 

He  studied  that  out,  prepared  that  one  sentence  with  the  greatest 
care,  committed  it  to  memory,  tad  put  it  b  his  first  Springfield  speech; 
and  now  he  carries  that  speech  around,  and  reads  that  sentence  to  show 
how  pretty  it  is.  [Laughter.]  His  vanity  is  wounded  because  I  will 
not  go  into  that  Ijtautiful  figure  of  his  about  the  building  of  a  bouse. 
(Renewed  laughter.]  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  am  not  green  enough 
to  let  him  make  a  charge  which  he  acknowledges  he  does  not  know  to 
be  true,  and  then  take  up  my  time  in  answering  it,  when  I  know  it  to 
be  fabe,  and  nobody  else  know-,  it  to  be  true.    [Cheers.] 

I  have  not  brought  a  charge  of  moral  turpitude  against  him.  When 
he,  or  any  other  man,  brings  one  against  me,  instead  of  disproving  it, 
I  will  say  that  it  is  a  lie,  and  let  him  prove  it  if  he  can.  (Enthusia  -tic 
applause.] 

I  have  lived  twenty-five  years  in  Illinois,  I  have  served  you  with 
all  the  fidelity  and  ability  which  I  poSKSS,  ("That's  so,"  "good"  and 
cheers]  and  Mr.  Lincoln  is  at  liberty  to  attack  my  public  action,  my 
votes,  and  my  conduct;  but  when  he  dares  to  attack  my  moral  integrity 
by  a  charge  of  conspiracy  between  myself,  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  I  will  repel  it. 
Three  cheers  for  Douglas.'! 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  character  enough  for  integrity  and  truth,  merely 
on  his  own  ipse  dixit,  to  arraign  President  Buchanan,  President  Pierce, 
and  nine  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  one  of  whom  would  be 
complimented  by  being  put  on  an  equality  with  him.  ("Hit  him  again," 
"three  cheers,"  etc.]  There  is  an  unpardonable  presumption  in  a  man 
putting  himself  up  before  thousands  of  people,  and  pretending  that  his 
ipse  divti,  without  proof,  without  fact,  and  without  truth,  is  enough 
to  bring  down  and  destroy  the  purest  and  best  of  living  men.  ("Hear 
him,"  "three  cheer*."] 

Fellow-citizens,  my  time  is  fast  expiring;  I  must  pass  on.  Mr. 
Lincoln  wants  to  know  why  I  voted  against  Mr.  Chase's  amendment 

e  Nebraska  but     I  will  tell  him.     In  the  first  place,  the  bill  already 
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conferred  all  the  power  which  Congress  had,  by  giving  the  people  the 
whole  power  over  the  subject.  Chase  offered  a  proviso  that  they  might 
abolish  slaver)-,  which  by  implication  would  convey  the  idea  that  they 
could  prohibit  by  not  introducing  that  institution.  General  Cass  asked 
him  tn  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  provide  that  the  people  might 
either  prohibit  or  introduce  slavery,  and  thus  make  it  fair  and  equal. 
Chase  refused  to  so  modify  his  proviso,  and  then  General  Cass  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  voted  it  down.  (Immense  cheering.]  Those  facts  appear 
on  the  journals  and  debates  of  Congress,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  found  the 
charge;  and  if  he  had  told  the  whole  truth,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  in  explaining  the  matter.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  wants  to  know  why  the  word  "State,"  as  well  as  "Terri- 
tory," was  put  into  the  Nebraska  bill.  1  will  tell  him.  It  was  put 
there  to  meet  just  such  fake  arguments  as  he  has  been  adducing.  (Laugh- 
ter.] That  first,  not  only  the  people  of  the  Territories  should  do  as 
they  pleased,  but  that  when  they  come  to  be  admitted  as  States,  they 
should  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people 
determined.  I  meant  to  knock  in  the  head  this  Abolition  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  Slave  States,  even  if  the 
people  want  them.  [Tremendous  applause.]  And  it  does  not  do  for 
him  to  say,  or  for  any  other  Black  Republican  to  say,  that  there  is  nobody 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  no  more  Slave  States,  and  that  nobody  wants 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  people  to  do  as  they  please.  ^— > 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  Missouri  difficulty  and  the  Missouri 
Compromise?  The  people  of  Missouri  formed  a  Constitution  as  a 
Slave  State,  and  asked  admission  into  the  Union;  but  the  Free-soil  party 
of  the  North,  being  in  a  majority,  refused  to  admit  her  because  she  had 
slavery  as  one  of  her  institutions.  Hence  this  first  slavery  agitation 
arose  upon  a  State,  and  not  upon  a  Territory;  and  yet  Mr.  Lb 
does  not  know  why  the  word  "State"  was  placed  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill.  (Great  laughter  and  applause.]  The  whole  Abolition  agiiatiun 
arose  on  that  doctrine  of  prohibiting  a  State  from  coming  in  with  slavery 
or  not,  as  it  pleased,  and  that  same  doctrine  is  here  in  this  Republican 
platform  of  1854;  it  has  never  been  repealed;  and  every  Black  Repub- 
lican stands  pledged  by  thai  1  never  to  vote  for  any  man  who 
not  in  favor  of  it.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  know  that  there  a  a 
in  the  world  who  is  in  favor  of  preventing  a  State  from  coming  in 


as  it  pleases,  notwithstanding.  The  Springfield  platform  says  that  they, 
the  Republican  party,  will  not  allow  a  State  to  come  in  under  such 
circumstances.     He  is  an  ignorant  man.    [Cheers.] 

Now  you  see  that  upon  thee  very  points  I  am  as  far  from  !>ringing 
Mr.  Lincoln  up  to  the  line  as  I  ever  was  before.  He  does  not  want  to 
avow  his  principles.  I  do  want  to  avow  nine,  11  I  let!  as  sunlight  in 
midday.  [Cheers  and  applause.]  Democracy  is  founded  upon  tin- 
eternal  principle  of  rigfct  ["Hiatt  the  talk."]  The  plainer  these 
principles  are  avowed  before  the  people,  the  stronger  will  be  the  support 
which  they  will  receive.  I  only  wi-.h  I  had  the  power  to  make  them 
so  clear  that  they  would  shine  in  the  heavens  for  every  man,  woman,  tod 
Child  to  read.  [Loud  cheering.]  He  first  of  those  principles  that  I 
would  proclaim  would  be  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  doc  trim-  of 
uniformity  between  tl»-  'lilTerent  State*,  and  I  would  declare  instead  the 
sovereign  right  of  each  State  to  decide  the  slavery  question  as  mil  ;i 
all  other  domestic  question-;  for  ilu-ir.-.i-lvr:,  without  interference  from 
any  other  State  or  power  whatsoever.    ["Hurrah  for  Douglas  I"] 

When  that  principle  b  recognised,  you  will  have  peace  and  harmony 
and  fraternal  feeling  between  all  the  States  of  this  Union;  until  you  do 
recognize  that  doctrine,  there  will  be  sectional  warfare  agitating  and 
distracting  the  country.  What  does  Mr.  Lincoln  propose?  He  says 
that  the  Union  cannot  exit)  divided  into  Free  and  Slave  States..  If  it 
cannot  endure  thus  divided,  then  he  must  strive  to  make  them  all  fa-t- 
or nil  Slave,  il  inevitably  bring  alx>ut  a  dissolution.,  of  the 
Union.     [Cries  of  "He  can't  do  it."] 

Gentlemen,  I  am  told  that  my  time  is  out,  and  I  am  obliged  to  stop. 
|Three  times  three  cheers  were  here  given  for  Senator  Douglas. 

When  Douglas  had  concluded  the  shouts  were  tremendous;  his 
excoriation  of  Lincoln  was  so  severe,  that  the  Republicans  hung  theil 
heads  in  shame.  The  Democrats,  however,  were  loud  in  their  vocifera- 
tion-.] 

[Phikdtlffiia,  Pa..  Prtis,  Auguu  26,  1858] 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  ILLINOIS 


Great  IH*c«sjtlon  between  Duuirla*  and  Lincoln.— Immense   Knthu- 
slaHm.-The  Little  Giant  Triumphant. -20,000  People  Present 

[S|«vul  Correspondence  <•(  Tht  Prtti.] 
Tlve  discussion  between  Judge  Douglas  and  Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  the 
respective  candidates  for  the   United   States  Senate,  commenced  at 
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Ottawa,  HI.,  on  Saturday,  the  aist  instant.  The  meeting  was  the 
largest  ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  State,  ami  the  enthusiasm  was 
unbounded.  It  is  climated  that  not  less  than  ao.ooo  persons  were 
present  OB  tab  important  occasion.     The  bare  aim-  1 .1  that  the 

two  candidates  were  to  meet  in  open  debate  was  sufficient  to  bring 
together  an  immense  CD 

A  special  train  of  fourteen  passenger  cars,  filled  to  overflowing, 
came  from  Chicago.  Another  train,  composed  of  eleven  cars,  came 
from  Peru  and  La  Salle;   whilst  delegations  in  wagons,  carriages,  and 

|«>n  horseback,  CUte  from  all  direction  ,  rod  tided  to  swell  the  great 
multitude. 
Gorgeous  llags  rod  bearing  appropriate  inscriptions,  un- 

furled to  the  breeze,  whilst  the  rapid  discharges  of  artillery  reverberated^ 
ou  the  air,  and  seemed  to  make  the  very  earth  tremble. 
Judge  Douglas,  the  great  champion,  and  the  invincible  defender  of 
the  rights,  liberties)  and  institutions  of  a  free  pco|»le,  was  met  at  the 
city  of  Peru,  sixteen  miles  distant,  by  the  committee,  in  an  elegant 
carriage  drawn  by  four  splendid  horses,  and  brought  to  Ottawa.     Four 

I  miles  out  he  was  met  by  a  delegation  composed  of  several  hundreds, 
I  tearing  tlags  and  banners,  and  escorted  into  the  city  amid  the  booming 
of  cannon,  the  shouts  of  thousands,  and  the  strains  of  martial  music. 
A,  In-  Beared  the  Gtiger  Mouse,  it  WIS  almost  impossible  for  the 
riages  to  force  their  way  through  the  dense  mass  of  living  beings  that 
blocked  up  .the  streets,  and  clung  to  the  carriage  1  1:  the  dh> 

ktinguished  Senator,  anxious  to  clasp  him  by  the  hand.    The  shouts 
cheers  that  arose  on  his  approach  were  deafening.     s  it  ion 

can  be  formed  of  the  cntha-.i&sm  that  wa.%  manifested  without  ban 
been  present,  and  I  cannot  command  the  language  to  render  a  propel 
description.  He  came  like;  some  great  deliverer,  some  mighty  cham- 
pion, who  had  covered  himself  with  imperishable  laurels,  ami 
a  nation  from  ruin;  he  came  as  the  immortal  Washingon,  or  the  patriotic 
Lafayette,  with  a  nation  ready  to  do  him  homage.  But  how  different 
his  deeds!  They  had  distinguished  themselves  on  the  battle  field, 
whilst  the  statesman  and  Senator  had  reached  the  culminating  point 
of  his  career  in  the  councils  of  |  n,  by  beating  luck  the  tide 

of  political  tyranny,  and  gloriously  establishing  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  their  own  laws. 
When  they  reached  the  Gcigcr  House,  and  the  carriage  halt 
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the  street,  there  arose  one  spontaneous  shout  that  seemed  to  rend  the 
very  air.  Again  and  again  did  that  shout  go  up.  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  stood  in  the  ojjen  carriage  with  head  uncovered,  gracefully 
tawing  io  the  living  mass  of  humanity  that  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides.  As  soon  as  sufficient  order  could  be  restored,  lie  was  welcomed 
in  a  reception  speech  by  II.  W.  II.  Cushman,  Lsq.,  which  was  indeed 
an  eloquent  tribute  of  esteem  and  appreciation  of  hi)  course  in  the 
Senate.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  finest,  most  eloquent,  and  appro- 
priate reception  address  delivered  during  this  campaign.  1  will  attempt 
tu>  description  of  it — you  must  read  it  to  appreciate  it.  Judge  Douglas 
was  deeply  affected,  and  could  scarcely  restrain  his  tram 

I  n*  different  the  enthusiasm  manifested  for  his  competitor,  Mr. 
Lincoln;  or,  as  he  has  termed  himself,  "the  living  dog."  As  Aw  pro- 
cession passed  the  Gcigcr  House  there  was  scarcely  a  cheer  went  up. 
They  marched  along  silently  and  sorrowfully,  M  if  it  were  a  funeral 
cortege  following  him  to  the  grave.  It  struck  me  as  very  appropriate, 
as  well  as  symbolical,  of  what  would  moti  assuredly  come  to  pass  next 
November.  They  appeared  to  be  following  "a  dead  dog"  to  his 
poDtfcal  grave;  and  liad  tin-  band:,  played  a  mournful  funeral  dirge, 
the  picture  would  have  been  complete. 

The  discussion  opened  tt  2  o'clock  in  I-afayette  Square.  The 
crowd  was  so  dense  that  the  speakers  and  committeemen  could  scarcely 
make  their  way  to  the  stand,  which  was  filled  with  reporters  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  from  all  sections  of  the  State. 

It  was  agreed  that  Judge  Douglas  should  open  the  debate  in  a 
speech  an  hour  in  length,  when  Lincoln  should  follow  in  a  reply  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  Judge  Douglas  rejoin  for  thirty  minutes. 

The  opening  speech  was  able  and  eloquent.  The  Little  Giant 
seemed  to  BUIJMM  hfaMdi  He  put  a  number  of  pointed  and  leading 
questions  to  Lincoln,  one  of  which  was  whether,  if  he  were  elected 
to  the  Senate,  he  would  vote  to  admit  States  with  the  privilege  of  making 
their  own  Constitutions,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  He  deemed 
it  very  important  that  the  "living  dog"  should  define  his  position,  by 
answering  this  question.  If  he  were  a  Republican  he  wanted  to  know 
it,  and  if  he  were  ti oni --t  he  wanted  to  know  that  also.    He 

wanted  no  more  dodging.  It  was  all-important  that  Lincoln  should 
tell  whether  he  was  for  Congress  to  say  whether  slavery  should  exist  in 
a  State  or  Territory,  or  whether  the  people  should  say  so.    This  is  the 
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key  to  the  whole  question  at  issue,  and  it  will  put  a  different  complexion 
on  the  campaign. 

The  remainder  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  was  particularly  severe,  as 
well  as  logical  and  powerful.  I  will  attempt  nu  further  description  of  it, 
as  you  can  read  it  almost  as  soon  as  this. 

When  Lincoln  commenced  his  reply,  he  was  evidently  laboring 
under  great  embarrassment.  When  he  had  spoken  only  twenty  minutes, 
he  turned  round  and  asked  the  moderator  how  near  his  time  was  op! 
Poor  EeBowl  he  was  writhing  in  the  powerful  grasp  of  an  intellectual 
giant.  His  speech  MnOOThd  to  nothing.  Ii  VM  made  up  with 
expressions  as  "I  think  it  is  so,"  "I  may  be  mistaken,"  "I  guess  it  was 
done."  Sic.,  Sic.  There  were  no  Straightforward  assertions  and  logical 
conclusions,  such  as  fall  from  the  lips  of  Douglas.  He  spent  over  half 
an  hour  reading  from  some  old  *|>cech  that  he  had  previously  made  on 
Abolitionism.  As  he  continued  reading,  there  were  numerous  voices 
exclaiming:  "What  book  is  that  you  arc  reading  from  ?"  Tl 
to  increase  hb  confusion,  and,  after  blundering  and  whining  along,  and 
endeavoring  to  tell  anecdotes  and  Mnerf  tales,  he  sat  down  a|  :h<;  end 
of  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  time,  without  alluding  to  9tk  |uestions  put  to  him  by 
Judge  Douglas.  He  dodged  them  all,  not  daring  to  give  an  answer. 
But  they  will  be  put  to  him  again,  and  there  is  no  alternative  now  but 
to  "face  the  musk." 

When  Judge  Douglas  rose  to  reply,  his  countenance  brightened  up 
with  that  peculiar  intellectual  and  demoHsblng  look  th3t  he  is  so  famous 
fa  v.hcn  he  is  about  to  make  a  great  point  He  electrified  the  crowd 
at  once.  Could  you  have  Men  those  looks,  and  heard  those  burning 
words  of  sarcasm,  as  he  commenced  to  rend  his  antagonist  to  atoms, 
you  would  ha,  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  the  culroina 

period  of  hb  life.    He  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  logic  and 
blended  in  one  strain,  that   Ml  astonishing.    Turning  around  and 
facing  Lincoln,  who  was  beginning  to  get  very  blue  about  hi 
he  impaled  him  at  once — then  clutching  him  in  hb  intellectual  gr. 
he  held  him  up  before  the  crowd  as  it  were,  in  imagination,  till  you 
could  sec  him  like  a  captivated  spider.     He  reiterated  hb  ouestt 
and  informed  him  that  there  must  be  no  more  dodging,  and  that  he ' 
was  "determined  to  screw  an  answer  out  of  him."     He  reviewed  Lin- 
coln's political  career,  and  showed  how  he  had  dbtingubhed  himself 
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*  riui    -    :«"i    —'.      T!:e  ace    as  *  JE  Trsestft.    a  "3t  ^T2  as. 

r.=    .•_ — ^r:    -    llirv.s    «ffas*es  -i.    CEg   sit  sune  i^s- 3jshi 
..u»  .-.     ~  ^  trras    -  .--jL-y.-rra.    :    :sr.  u_s  jr  Matt 


'/»'.,«  »r./:  r>.i;$a.*..  2  tt=  :i-s:  -i  rtsma.  i  n?  if  iiwur  i.;cc 
■  ■  --4i,».f*r  .n  •.!»:  ine  ,i  -ne  Zaagi  md  Xots  Zfiami  S-ulroad  laii 
:•*  ;.<•■  /v.  **nal  «w  u  -^e  jskSur  A  tie  ?jx  uai  Illinois  r^ess.  I 
<*f'i-/',    •«!<•    :•,*  it(£ir   -siixz  a.  ' jCiti.  .uni  tos  iirrjmrm.'tianw  wini 

i     /,'  <    i :     '.:»   v#»*'        Til!   -T»    Vte   liggjHJT  ygl  3XJL      StlCSCSlT  WSJ  i 

fj>  i  ,.i  ^,(  »»f.^  -jav  *.-vi  0»a*i  was  iesuawi  in  dust  By  vo^a. 
./  r  »•.,    ,-/  '»fti«(,  fh«  's*xM  ^mmi  in.  dll  <jawa  was  one  att-s  of 
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active  life.     Men,  women,  and  children,  old  and  young,  the  d« 
(he  broad  prairies,  had  turned  their  backs  upon  the  plough,  and  had 
come  to  listen  to  these  champions  of  the  two  parties.     Military  i 
panics  were  out;  martial  music  sounded,  and  salutes  of  artillery  thun- 
dered in  the  air.    Eager  marshals  in  partisan  sashes  rode  furiously 
:tl>out  the  streets.     Peddlers  were  crying  their  wares  at  the  corners,  and 
excited  groups  of  politicians  were  canvassing  and  quarreling  it 
where.    And  still  they  came,  the  can  ig  constantly  in  Id  pro 

portions  and  growing  more  eager  and  more  hungry,  perhaps  more 
thirsty,  though  every  precaution   was  taken  against    this   lath  I 
About  noon  the  rival  processions  were  formed,  and  paraded  the  streets 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  people.      Mr.   Lincoln  was  met  at  the  depot 
by  an  immense  crowd,  who  escorted  him  to  the  residence  of  the  Mayor, 
with  banners  flying  and  mottoes  waving  their  unfaltering  attachment 
to  him  and  to  his  cause.    The  Douglas  turnout,  though  plentifully 
Interspersed  with  the  Hibernian  clement,  was  less  noisy,  and 
matters  were  arranged  for  the  after-dinner  demonstration  in  the  Court 
House  square,  where  the  stand  was  erected,  and  where,  Under  the  bit 
sun,  unprotected  by  shade  trees,  and  unprovided  with  seals,  the  audi' 
was  expected  to  congregate  and  listen  to  the  champ 

Two  men  presenting  wider  contrasts  could  hardly  be  found  as  the 
representatives  of  the  two  great  parties.     Everybody  knows  Doug  I.' 

i,  burly  man,  with  large  round  head,  heavy  hair,  dark 
completion,  and  fierce  bull-dog  bark.  Strong  in  his  own  real  power, 
and  skilled  by  a  thousand  conflicts  in  all  the  strategy  of  a  hand-to-hand 
or  a  general  fight.  Of  towering  ambition,  restless  in  his  dctcrn 
desire  for  notoriety;  ptOQd,  defiant,  arrogant,  audacious,  unscrupu: 
"Little  Dug."  ascended  the  platform  and  looked  out  impudently  and 
carelessly  on  the  immense  throng  which  surged  and  struggled  before 
him.  A  native  of  Vermont,  reared  on  a  soil  where  no  slave  ever  stood, 
trained  to  hard  manual  labor  and  schooled  in  early  hanbhip*,  he  came 
to  Illinois  a  teacher,  and  from  one  post  to  another  had  risen  to  hb  present 
eminence.  Forgetful  of  the  ancestral  hatred  of  slavery  to  which  he 
was  the  heir,  he  had  come  to  be  a  holder  of  slaves  and  to  owe  much  of 
his  fame  to  his  continued  subservience  to  southern  influence. 

The  other — Lincoln — is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  of  poor  white 
parentage;  and  from  his  cradle  has  felt  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
dark  and  cruel  shadow  which  rendered  labor  dishonorable,  and  kept 
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the  poor  in  poverty,  while  it  advanced  the  rich  in  their  possessions. 
Reared  in  poverty  and  the  humblest  aspirations,  he  left  his  native  state, 
crossed  the  line  into  Illinois,  and  began  his  career  of  honorable  toiL  At 
first  a  Ubatcr,   -|'!'lli:l:'  f  a  living — deficient  in  education,  and 

applying  himself  even  to  the  rudiments  of  knowledge — he,  too,  felt  the 
expanding  power  of  Ml  American  manhood,  and  l>egan  to  achieve  the 
greatness  to  which  he  has  succeeded.  With  great  difficulty  struggling 
through  the  tedious  formularies  of  legal  lore,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  rapidly  made  his  way  to  the  front  ranks  of  his  profession. 
I !  iiored  by  the  people  with  office,  he  is  still  the  same  honest  and  reliable 
man.  He  vol  i  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  does  the  state  good 
service  in  its  sorest  need  In  every  relation  of  life,  socially  and  to  the 
State,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  lieen  always  the  pure  and  honest  man.  In 
physique  he  is  the  opposite  to  Douglas.  Built  on  the  Kentucky  type, 
he  is  very  tall,  slender  and  angular,  awkward  even,  in  gait  and  attitude. 
His  face  Is  sharp,  large-featured  and  unprepossessing.  His  eyes  are 
deep  si-!,  under  heavy  brows;  his  forehead  is  high  and  retreating,  and 
his  hair  is  dark  and  heavy.  In  repose,  I  must  confess  that  "Long  Abe's" 
appearance  is  not  comely.  But  stir  him  up,  and  the  fire  of  his  genius 
plays  on  every  feature.  His  eye  glows  and  sparkles,  every  lineament, 
now  so  ill  formed,  grows  brilliant  and  expressive,  and  you  have  before 
you  a  man  of  rare  power  and  of  strong  magnetic  influence.  He  takes 
the  people  every  time,  and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  his  sturdy 
good  sense,  his  unaffected  sincerity,  and  the  unceasing  play  of  his  gtxxl 
humor,  which  accompanies  his  close  logic  and  smoothes  the  way  to 
conviction.  Listening  to  him  on  Saturday,  calmly  and  unprejudiced, 
I  wM  convinced  that  he  has  no  superior  as  a  stump  speaker.  He  is 
clear,  concise  and  logical;  his  language  is  eloquent  and  at  perfect 
command,  lie  B  altogether  a  more  fluent  speaker  than  Douglas,  and 
in  all  the  arts  of  debate  fully  his  equal.  The  Republicans  of  Illinois 
have  chosen  a  champion  worthy  of  their  heartiest  support,  and  fully 
ipped  f'ir  the  conflict Yours,  Sic, 


[Baton  Daftj  AJvtrH  I  18, 1858] 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN"  ILLTNOK 


Bayou 


Messrs.  Douglas  ami  Lincoln  on  rlu-  Stump 

Messrs.  Douglas  and  Lincoln  the  rival  candidates  for  the  U.  S. 

Senate  in  Illinois,  have  arranged  to  hold  seven  public  debates  with  each 
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other  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  first  of  them  took  place  at 
Ottawa  on  Saturday  last,  in  presence  of  an  immense  attendance,  esti- 
mated at  twelve  thousand.  Great  interest  was  exhibited  by  the  multi- 
tude, and  the  champion*  were  loudly  cheered  and  applauded  by  their 
respective  friends.  Mr.  Douglas  spoke  first  for  an  hour;  then  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  an  hour-and-a-half;  and  finally  Mr.  Douglas  for  half  an 
hour  in  closing.  The  whole  debate  is  reported  in  full  in  the  Chicago 
pipQOy  but  is  of  course  too  voluminous  for  our  space.  Our  readers, 
however,  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  understand  the  basis  upon  which  the 
campaign  is  carried  OH  in  Illinois,  and  accordingly  we  make  an  extract 
from  each  of  the  speeches,  copying  from  the  report  in  the  Chicago 
Prut  and  Trihune  of  the  33d  insi. 


The  republicans  were  delighted  with  the  effect  of  the  day's  debate. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  most  vociferously  cheered  throughout,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  it  is  stated  that  "he  was  seized  by  the  multi- 
tude and  home  off  on  their  shoulders  in  the  center  of  a  crowd  of 
thousand  shouting  republicans  with  a  band  of  music  in  front."  Judge 
Douglas,  on  his  part,  was  cordially  supported  by  his  friends. 


[fliiltimore,  Md.,  Sun,  August  27,  1858J 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  IN  ILLINOIS 


Joint  Dlxmtslon  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln.— Larjrr  Tnmont.— An 

\  III  1 1- 1 11 LT   Skrtrli 

The  political  campaign  in  DHnofa  M  becoming  decidedly  warm  and 
interesting,  and  begins  to  attract  no  little  attention  throughout  the 
country.  We  find  in  the  New  York  Express  a  letter  dated  Ottawa 
DL,  August  tut,  from  which  wc  select  a  few  extracts: 

The  representatives  of  republicanism  and  democracy  in  this  St*;; 
Lincoln  and  Judge  Douglas,  -met  at  this  place  by  appointment  today,  and  had  a 
public  discussion  before  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  01 
that  agitate  the  Stttc.  Both  speakers  are  able;  both  haw  the  wannest  personal 
and  political  adherents,  and  attract  great  attention  whrre-cvrr  they  appear.  Ha 
number  in  Ottawa  to-day,  brought  together  chiefly  from  the  surrounding  country — 
though  many  tame  from  distant  parts  <■(  the  State  -could  not  be  less  than  30,000. 

There  is  no  comparison  in  my  judgment  between  the  two  speakers.  Judge 
Douglas  nands  erect,  and  has  the  bearing,  the  presence  and  the  thoughts  of  a  Mates- 
nun  who  aims  at  the  wellfare  of  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Lincoln  throws  himself 
into  all  manner  of  shapes  when  speaking,  and  represent*  a  narrow  Idea.    Judge 
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Douglas  could  say  what  he  says  at  the  furthest  North  and  throughout  the  South. 
Mr.  Lincol  i  find  hearer*  south  of  the  Potomac  on  the  doctrine*  he  pro- 

{i  •..■••• 

[St.  Unit,  Me.,  Morning  HeratJ,  August  14.  1858] 

ILLINOIS  POLITirs 

Tremont  Hr 

Chicago,  III.,  August  22nd,  1858 

Editor  Herald:— 

Leaving  St.  Louis  on  Friday  morning,  (he  2oth  instant,  at  6  o'clock 
a.  u.,  wrc  arrived  at  Ottawa  the  same  night  at  i  o'clock — thanks  to  the 
gentlemanly  and  obliging  conductors  <>f  the  St.  Louis,  rUtOfl  tad  Terns 
e,  and  Illinois  Central  Railroads,  over  which  we  traveled. 

On  Saturdaj  naming  the  country  people  vereseen  coming  into  town 
to  be  present  at  the  political  discussion  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  irrivtd  from  Morris  shortly  before  12  o'clock  m.,  and  after- 
wards Douglas  came  into  town  from  Peru. 

Several  hundred  pcaoafl  had  congregated  at  the  Geigcr  House  to 
M..-  the  procession  pass,  and  although  Ottawa  b  claimed  to  l>e  a  Repub- 
lican district,  yet  not  a  cheer  was  heard  as  Lincoln  passed  by  with  his 
escort:  but  when  Douglas  arrived  near  the  same  place,  he  was  greeted 
with  loud  and  continued  cheering. 

At   about   half  past   2  o'clock    Douglas   commenced    die  discus-: 
speaking  one  hour.     Lincoln  replied  in  a  speech  of  one  hour  and  a 
half,  and  then  Douglas  rejoined,  speaking  hall  U  I. our 

It  was  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  candidates  were  re- 
I  on  mouniin  ;  up,  that  the  Lincoln  men  were  in  the  ma- 

jority, and  this  idea  seemed  to  be  substantiated  from  the  applause 
Lincoln  received  during  his  speech,  and  on  concluding,  he  sat  down 
apparently  well  pleased  with  himself. 

But  when  Douglas  rejoined  in  his  speech  of  half  an  hour,  he 
carried  with  him  almost  the  entire  crowd.  He  propounded  several 
questions  to  Lincoln,  which  Lincoln  could  not  or  would  not  answer. 
Among  the  questions  be  asked  L.  If  be  would  sustain  the  resoiutka 
platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  Convention  at  Springfield,  in  1854; 
but  Lincoln  remained  silent  and  did  not  answer,  and  his  smilini: 
changed  considerably  when  he  saw  he  was  cornered. 

Lincoln  had  denied  in  his  speech  that  he  took  any  part  in  that 
Convention,  although  his  name  was  on  one  of  the  Committees.    But 
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Douglas  brought  forward  proofs  to  show  that  Lincoln  had  supported 
that  platform,  and,  said  DoUgbs,  "  I  v.ill  yt  t  bring  Mr.  Lincoln  to  his 
milk  on  that  point." 

At  this  time  matters  changed  considerably,  and  hundreds  of  those 
who  had  been  applauding  Lincoln  all  along,  now  turned  and  applauded 
Douglas. 

At  dw  c lu  Km  of  the  discustioD  Doagjaa  ma  ranounded  by  an 

immense  crowd  and  escorted  to  the  Gcigcr  House,  amid  the  loudest 
cheer?. 

Thus  ended  the  first  of  the  seven  discussions  to  be  held  at  various 
places  in  this  State,  in  which  both  candidates  are  to  take  part;  and  if 
Douglas  commences  by  triumphing  in  a  Republican  district,  Lincoln 
may  as  well  hang  up  his  hat,  take  a  back  scat,  and  wait  until  i860, 
as  Douglas  will  then  be  President;  and  then  Mr.  Lincoln  may  make 
another  effort  for  an  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  without  having 
a  Douglas  to  contend  with.  M. 

{Chicago  Prtu  ami  T  ribum,  Auguat  13,  iS$8] 

i;iMv\T   DK11ATK  BETWEEN   LINCOLN 

AM)  DOUGLAS  AT  OTTAWA 


Twelve  Thonsand  Persons  Present.— The  Dred  Scott  Champion  Pul- 
.•i-l.- V.-rli.iliiii  BepOTl  "t  l>oimrlaV  Spri-ch.      I.i in-..!  11  - 
Keplr  and  DuiiirU*'  Rejoinder 

From  sunrise  till  high  noon  on  Saturday,  Ottawa  was  deluged  in 
dust.    The  fiN  of  the  seven  great  debates  which  Douglas  bad  COB 
scnted  to  hold  with  Lincoln,  had  started  La  Salle,  Will,  Kendall,  Grundy, 
Kankakee,  Cook  and  other  surrounding  c<;: 

tion.    Before  breakfast  Ottawa  was  beleaguered  with  a  multiplying  host 
from  all  points  of  tHi!  compass.    At  eight  o'clock  the  streets  and  avt u 
resembled  a  vast  smoke  house.    Teams,  trains  and  processions  poured 
in  from  every  direction   like  an  army  MMI        National 

mottoes  and  devices  fluttered  and  stared  from  every  street  corner. 
Military  companies   tad    I.  ma-  ol   BUSk    monopolised  the  tfiOfO 
fares  around  the  Court  House  and  the  public  square.    Two  brass 
tadve-poundeta  banged  away  in  the  center  of  tin?  nty  and  dm. 
the  hubbub  of  the  multitude  with  t  heir  own  higher  capacities  for  hubbub. 
Vanity  Fair  never  boiled  with  ma  tUSnttDX 

At  eleven  o'clock  two  long  processions  were  formed,  one  marching 
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to  the  depot  of  the  Rock  Hand  Railroad,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
expected  to  arrive,  and  the  other  moving  down  the  road  towards  Peru 
when<  c  Mr.  Douglas  was  advertised  to  come.  As  the  first  procession 
was  crossing  the  canal,  an  enormous  canal  boat  was  moored  near  the 
bridge,  crowded  with  men  and  women.  In  the  bow  was  a  large  banner 
inscribed: 

THE  CORPORATION   OF    MARSF.IIXES 

roa 

ABRAHAM    I 

In  a  few  minutes  another  boat  appeared  from  Morris  with  a  similar 
crowd  and  similar  devices. 

rtly  after  twelve  o'clock  a  special  train  from  Chicago,  Joli 
amc  in  ■with  seventeen  cars.     When  it  reached  the  depot,  tli 
deaie  en  were  rej>eated  and  re-repeated  until  the  woods  and 

bluffs  rang  again.     Mr.  Lincoln  was  placed  in  a  carriage  beautifully 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  mottoes  by  the  young  ladic  of  Ottawa, 
and  escorted  by  the  procession,  over  half  a  mile  in  length,  with  mils 
companies  and  bands  of  music,  (mm  the  dc|*>t  to  the  public  square, 
around  the  square  and  to  the  residence  of  Mayor  Glover.     Enormous 

da  blocked  the  streets  and  side-walks  through  which  the  procc- 

moved,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  rolled  from  end  to  end,  around 

irect  aimers  and  across  the  bridge,  in  a  continuous  tumult.     When 

Mr.  Lincoln's  carriage  stopped  at  the  Mayor's  residence,  three  mighty 

.  were  given  and  the  crowd  scattered  miscellaneously  for  dinner 

The   Douglas  procession  moved  down  the  Peru  road  to  Buffalo 

Rock,  where  they  met  the  pro-slavery  champion,  whom  they  escorted 

to  the  (Jcigcr  1  The  procession  was  about  half  as  long  as  that 

which  waked  00  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  almost  wholly 

ied  to  the  Irish  Catholic. 

At  one  o'clock,   the  crowd  commenced  pouring  into  the  public 

square.    The  rush  was  literally  tremendous.    The  speaking  stand  had 

been  foolishly  left  unguarded,  and  was  m>  crowded  with  people,  before 

the  offjeen  of  the  day  arrived,  that  half  an  hour  was  consumed  ! 

battle  to  make  room  for  the  s]>cakers  and  reporters.     Even  then  the 

accommodations  were  of  the  most  wretched  character.    Two  or  three 

times  the  surge  of  people  on  the  platform  nearly  drove  the  reporters  off, 

and  half  a  dozen  clowns  on  the  roof  broke  through  some  of  the  boards 

and  let  them  down  on  the  heads  of  the  Reception  Committees.    The 
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1  number  of  persons  present  could  not  hare  been  less  than  twelve 
thousand.  Large  numbers  were  present  from  Chicago,  Galena,  Spring- 
field, Peoria,  Quincy,  Rmk  Island,  Bloomingtun,  Alton  and  other 
distant  towns.  The  crowd  was  considerably  Larger  on  the  ground  than 
that  which  assembled  in  this  city  on  the  night  of  Douglas'  opening 
speech. 

MR.    DOUGLAS'S    SPEECH 

At  half  past  two,  Mr.  Douglas  took  the  front  of  the  platform,  udd 
the  cheers  of  the  Hibernians,  who  had  fought  their  way  to  the  front, 
and  said: 


UK.   LINCOLN'S  REPLY 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  came  forward  and  was  greeted  with  loud 
protracted  cheers  from  fully  two-thirds  of  the  audience.    This  was 
ted  by  the  Douglas  men  on  the  platform.    It  was  some  minutes 
he  could  make  himself  heard,  even  by  those  on  the  stand.    At 
he  said: 


When  Lincoln  had  concluded  his  masterly  and  crushing  indictment 
and  conviction,  amidst  the  applause  of  thousands  of  voices,  Douglas 
sprang  to  his  feet  to  reply.  His  face  was  livid  with  passion  and  excite- 
ment. All  hb  plans  had  been  demolished,  himself  placed  in  the  crimi- 
nal's box  to  answer  to  an  indictment,  and  make  head  against  a  mountain 
of  damning  testimony  heaped  up  against  him  by  his  antagonist.  We 
have  never  seen  a  human  face  so  distorted  with  rage.  He  resembled 
a  wild  beast  in  looks  and  gesture,  and  a  maniac  in  language  and  argu- 
ment. He  made  no  adequate  reply  to  the  heavy  charges  brought 
against  him,  save  to  call  everybody  "liars"  who  alleged  to  believe  them. 
He  finished  up  by  renewing  his  miserable  charges  and  repeating  his 
irrelevant  questions,  and  claiming  with  a  grand  flourish,  that  Lincoln 
had  not  refuted  the  one  nor  answered  the  other;  boasted  that  he  had 
won  the  victory,  and  threatened  what  awful  things  he  would  do  when 
he  would  next  meet  Lincoln  at  Freeport.  The  bodyguard  of  five  or 
six  hundred  Irish  Papists  stood  close  by  him  yelling  and  cheering  at 
all  he  said,  perfectly  indifferent  whether  it  was  sound  sense  or  wild 
raving. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  every  unprejudiced  listener,  that  Douglas 
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■%-,     i   •&    ife  if  he  could  escape  meeting 
-.-.    -    -•••ae?  vmch  he  must  pass. 

.-..«■.   n«en  Mr.  Lincoln  walked  down 

..•.'-     \     t«:  -nuititude  and  borne  off  on 

~-»%u    it  ave  thousand  shouting 

«..    •   -"ill.     U!ie  Chicago  delegation 
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wise  affected  than  as  a  young  bull  by  an  attack  of  gad  flics,  which 
one  whisk  of  bis  CBJMCkraa  ttfl  can  put  to  (light.  Like  the  bull,  he  was 
sufficiently  irritated  by  the  unlit  fum  to  Km  iimacity,  and  when 

it  came  to  his  turn  to  reply,  "prc-haps"  he  didn't  make  the  "har" 
fly!     Win  the  Tribune  dubs  him,  founded  •>  sentence 

he  was  greeted  with  a  merry  outburst  of  humorous  applause,  bill 
blow  after  blow  tad  thnisi  after  thrust  Wtt  dealt  by  the  Judge,  DOl 
ebullitions  of  merriment,  but  loud,  long  and  sturdy  shouts  of  triumph, 
rent  the  air,  and  when  he  concluded,  the  satisfaction  which  gl< 
upon  the  countenances  of  the  hardy  yeomen,  who  composed  the  princi- 
pal part   of  the  audience,  testified  that   his  last  hour  had  been 
occupied. 

Yours, 

PUll    I'INKF.ATHER 


[Pforia,  IU„  Tnmtcrift,  August  »4,  1838] 

TIIK  GEEAT  DEBATE  AT  OTTAWA 


E  Thousand  Persons  Present.—  Lincoln's  Triumphant  Vindica- 
tion of  Republican  Principle.     I  be  (Hani  Slain 
(Editorial  Ci>rrc»poindence  of  the  Transtrifl) 
Ottawa,  Ills.,  ( 
Saturday  Evening,  Aug.  ai  J 
Such  wjis  the  enthttsiasm  of  the  masses  over  Mr.  Lincoln's  triumph 
that  as  soon  as  the  debate  had  closed  and  he  hud  stepped  from  the 
platform,  he  was  immediately  by  an  immense  crowd,  numliering  at 
lea--.t   five  thousand  persons,  lifted  ti|mn   the  shoulders  of  two  stout 
men,  and  was  borne  about  the  Streets,  a  band  of  music  leading  off  with 
"Hail  Colombia,"  While  the  vast  multitude  followed  in  broken  column, 
shouting  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln"  as  they  went. 

Such  was  the  interest  in  this  face-to-face  encounter  of  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  that  the  masses  flocked  here  from  cveryquartt  1 1  if  tin- State.  The 
Chicago  special  train  numbering  ttVttUetn  curs  arrived,  all  crammed  with 
the  crowd  to  the  fullest  capacity.  Thousands  of  people  came  quiring 
into  town  in  wagons,  boats,  &c,  the  various  delegations  bearing  ban 
and  accompanied  by  bands  of  music.  The  debate  came  off  in  a  vacant 
square  near  the  center  of  the  city.  When  wc  arrived  upon  the  ground 
the  crowd,  numbering  at  least  12,000  persons,  was  pressing  towards 
the  speaker's  stand  in  great  confusion.    The  stand  itself  was  besieged 
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The  assemblage  of  the  people  was  an  immense  one — there  being  between 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  present.  The  two  orators  were  received  in 
town,  by  their  respective  friends,  about  noon.—  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  up 
the  night  before,  to  Morris,  and  came  down  by  the  railroad,  with  the 
crowd  from  Cook,  Will,  &c.  Mr.  Douglas  left  the  road  three  miles 
west  of  the  town,  and  i-ame  up  in  a  carriage,  escorted  by  the  tlMliWiHtfc 
committee.  When  about  two  miles  from  town  he  was  met  by  an 
immense  procession,  bearing  flags  and  banners,  with  eloquent  mottoes, 
speaking  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  La  Salle  democracy,  and  at.lts.iing 
their  loyalty  to  the  good  old  cause. — This  procession  of  carriages, 
wagons,  buggies,  horsemen  and  footmen  was  quite  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  swelling  in  numbers  as  it  approached  the  town.  When  the  head 
of  Urn  procession  reached  the  center  of  the  town,  the  republican  MCOti , 
with  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  met.  Each  wended  its  way,  by  different  routes, 
through  the  principal  streets.  The  democratic  procession  escorted 
Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Gcigcr  House,  where  he  *i  ned  in  a  neat 

address  by  Hon.  W.  H.  W.  Cushman;  the  republicans  escorted  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  Mansion  House.  The  town  was  fairly  alive  with 
people,  ami  with  their  shouts  and  hurra*  for  their  respective  favorites, 
a  constant  roar  was  kept  up.    But  there  was  DO  mistaking,  not' 

iiiiK  the  |ire|K)i>derance  of  the  republican  element  in  that  quarter 
of  the  state,  as  shown  by  the  election  of  '56,  to  whom  popular  aitu. 
was  directed.     Compared  with  the  hearty  welcome  to  Douglas  the 
efforts  of  the  repwbHciH  to  make  a  show  for  Lincoln  was  a  sickly 
affair. — There  was  no  heart  nor  hope  in  it. 

In  addition  to  the  large  attendance  from  La  Salle,  the  surrounding 
sent  large  delegations,  anil  when  the  whole  appeared  upon  the 
where  the  speakers'  stand  was  erected,  the  crowd  presented  a 
m;  appearance,  Having  dined,  the  two  speakers  were 
escorted  to  the  stand  by  their  party  committees.  Mr.  Douglas 
neaced  iboul  3  J  o'clock  and  spoke  an  hour.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
go  over  the  line  of  his  argument  or  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We 
lay  the  whole  debate  before  our  readers.  It  is  tuffident  now  to  say 
that  Judge  D.,  after  reviewing  the  general  points  he  has  previously 
made  during  the  present  canvass,  took  up  the  republican  platform 
as  first  enunciated  in  this  state,  in  state  convention  in  this  city  in  October 
1X54,  which  platform  was  reported  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  member,  as  shown  by  the  convent  inn'-,  proceedings.     On  Thurs- 
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day  last  we  published  tbe  principal  resolution  of  that  platform— which 

declares  for  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law;  against  the  admission 

of  any  mure  slave  states,  and  for  extending  "the  Wiltnot"  over  all 

the  territories.     Upon   this   Mr.   Douglas  descanted  at   length.     He 

diMCtlrd  tbe  abolition  thing,  and  showed  up  to  hb  immense  audience 

•ifamou*  imlilical  heresies  it  embodied.     Every  word  told,  as  the 

response*  of  the  crowd  fairly  proved.    He  contrasted  this  platform  of 

in  with  thai  of  the  democracy.    Never  was  he  more  eloquent— 

Wen  hi*  arguments  more  closely  made  or  more  pungently  delivered. 

We  arc  inclined  to  the  fa  WM  not  prepared 

inl»  the  debate  in  thi»  shape.    He  was  crammed  with  a  speech 

l  i  >   .  <l  ic  from  Douglas,  but  he  found  himself  with  a 

i  ,i  only  In  i,  but  in  hLs  rear  and  on  both  flanks.     H< 

»urr.  1  driven  on  to  his  own  narrow  sectional  platform,  which 

was  completely  "hooey-combed"  by  the  heavy  shots  of  hb  a:  i 

loo  hut  a  place  for  our  ambitious  townsman.     He  denied 

:     i  the  platform,  stumbled,  floundered,  and,  instead  of 

i ll(     ,.,-.  i  ii  (hat  he  had  prepared  to  make,  bored  his  audience  by  using 

ap  |  ',,,. ;,  time  reading  from  a  speech  of  1854,  of  his  own. 

H,.  (j  ..,  .■  the  musk"  upon  the  poin:-  mad*  by  Douglas.     He 

c  denied— he  only  blundered,  and  broke  down, 

lucking  fifteen  minutes  Oi  making  out  the  time  allotted  to  him — an  hour 

U,  evidently  felt,  him-.Hf,  thai  he  had  signally  failed,  and 

exposed  til  *■  of  his  position.    Certainly  his  hearers,  indud 

,1  support  vatisfied  of  it. 

1  1  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  biting  commentary  upon 

',,,1)1,1, ,.  ol    M  r'rom  beginning  to  the  end  the  wool 

,!,,„      11,    ,  ridiculed  his  evasion*,   and 

to  the  :  vorcd  to 

j^.,  and  Ijcfore  the  bold,  lucid  and  eloquent 

KguttMtnl  !cr  the  sharp  invective  of  Douglas. 

So  triumph*'"  « .«-  the  reminder,  that,  at  the  conclusion,  almost  as  one 

nan    *•  httMWW  thuwdated  their  appreciation  of  it.     Tbe 

chaan  war*  al  **«*«    *>  Mr  D  Wt  ,hc  sUad  «*»**  ** 

I  ,vr«wsl  aMnnd  Ida,  and  the  Kving  mas*,  with 
wlti    ,  *t  him.  *  their  midst,  to  the  hotel,  the  cheering 

Mr.  D.,  by  dint  of  - 
*•  b«<Mm«.    Just  here  - 
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would  really  have  been  a  "study"  for  a  Hogarth.  After  the  great  mass 
iiad  left  the  ground,  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  committee  looking  on, 
with  the  look  of  a  boy  who  had  "let  a  bird  go,"  Mr.  L.  was  seized  upon 
by  a  dozen  or  more  sturdy  republicans,  who  put  him  on  their  shoal 
and,  preceded  by  a  band,  tad  -i:rrounded  by  a  lonesome  iquad  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred,  tailed  in  after  the  mass  of  people,  who  had  halted,  blocking 
up  the  street  about  the  Geigcr  House.  This  funereal  escort  passed 
through  the  crowd  and  l*>re  Mr.  L.,  to  his  quarters,  which  were  in  an- 
other direction,  with  his  long  arms  about  his  carriers'  shoulder 

legs  dangling  nearly  to  the  ground,  while  bfc  long  face  was  an 
incessant  contortion  to  wear  a  winning  smile  that  succeeded  in  being 
only  a  ghastly  one. — But  the  dust  may  base  been  productive  of  this 
effect.  It  was  really  not  a  pretty  picture,  though  hugely  an  amusing 
but  Mr.  I...  like  OUTSdf,  is  not  good  material  for  tin-  farmer.  We 
suppose  that  this  farce  was  deemed  necessary  as  an  afterpiece  t 
three  act  tragedy  on  the  stand.  "The  impalement  of  Hon.  Abraham 
Lincoln." — It  was  in  full  keeping  with  that  gentleman's  tailing  tactics 
since  the  commencement  of  the  canvass. 

The  result  of  the  debate  at  Ottawa,  as  the  reader  will  admit  on 
perusing  it,  was  a  most  overwhelming  overthrow  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It 
placet  him  in  his  true  attitude  before  the  people  of  the  state,  which  no 
shuffling  or  pettifogging  dodging  can  get  him  out  of.     He  will  be  ton  ed 

to  stand  square  up  to  i  on  platform  or  back  dear  down.    At 

Ottawa  he  beat  an  inglorious  retreat,  and  shirked  the  issue  at  the  first 
joust  in  the  lists  of  his  own  suggestion. 

\\v    lull  probably  be  able  to  give  the  debate  in  tomorrow'*  A'< 
[C'AiVd/a  Timet,  August  t»,  1S58) 

THE  CAMPAIGN— DOUGLAS  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE 


.Joint  DlteoatiOU  at  Ottawa.— Lincoln  Breaks  Down.— Knthu-liwii  of 

the  People!  -The  Battle  taught  and  Won.— Lincoln'!  Heart  Kniu 
Him!  -Lincoln's  Lege  Kail  Iftmt— Lincoln's  Tongue  Valla  Him! 
Lincoln**  trmsFall  Hlml— Lincoln  fall*  all  Ovarii— The  People 
Refuse  to  support  Mini!  Tin-  IVnple  LMgh  at  Html  DotlflM  the 
Champion  of  the  People!  Douglaa  Bklm  the  "  Mrlng  Dog"."— The 
"Dead  Lion"  Frightens  the  Canine.— Do  rrotting-"  Liu- 

1  hi n  Out.— Donglas  •■Concludes"  on  Abe 

<  >n  Saturday,  the  first  of  the  scries  of  joint  discussions  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  took  place  at  Ottawa.  Below  we  publish  a  full 
report  of  the  speeches. 
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not  to  travel  round  with  Douglas,  and  had  better  not  meet  him  any 
more.  When  Douglas  and  the  Democrats  had  left  the  square,  Uncom 
essayed  to  descend  from  the  stage,  but  his  limbs  refused  to  do  their 
office.  During  Douglas'  last  speech  Lincoln  had  suffered  severely; 
alternately  burning  with  fever,  and  then  suddenly  chilled  with  shame, 
his  respiratory  organs  had  become  obstructed,  his  limbs  got  cold,  and  he 
was  unable  to  walk.  In  this  extremity,  the  Republican  Marshall  called 
I  dozen  men,  who,  lifting  Lincoln  in  their  arms,  carried  him  along. 
By  some  mi.Nmanagement  the  men  selected  for  thU  office  happened  to 
be  very  short  in  stature,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  while  Lincoln's 
head  and  shoulders  towered  alwve  theirs,  his  feet  dragged  on  the  ground. 
Such  an  exhibition  as  the  "toting"  of  Lincoln  from  the  square  to  hi> 
lodgings  was  never  seen  at  Ottawa  before.  It  was  one  of  the  ii 
farces  we  have  ever  witnessed,  and  provoked  the  laughter  of  all,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  who  happened  to  sec  it. 

[Peoria  Tranuript,  August  15,  185*! 
The  report  made  current  by  the  Chicago  Times  and  copied  into  the 
Democrat  of  this  city,  that  Lincoln  interrupted  Douglas  during  the 
delivery  of  his  closing  speech,  and  was  pulled  back  In  the  committee, 
b  as  silly  as  it  is  false.  We  stood  close  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  platform 
during  the  whole  time,  and  no  scene  of  the  kind  reported  took  place, 
nor  nothing  of  the  kind. 

[1  h  U.i  to  Journal,  August  J  J,  i8s*l 

The  Late  Mr.  Douglas. — Since  the  flailing  Senator  Douglas  received 
at  Ottawa  on  Saturday,  we  suggest  that  his  friends  hereafter  address  him 
as  the  late  Mr.  Douglas. 

[Uuin-UU,  Ky.,  Dtmtral,  Augmi  »6,  1858] 
The  Louisville  Journal  in  speaking  of  the  debate  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  says: .  That  when  the  former  descended 
from  the  platform  he  was  seized  by  the  assemblage  and  borne  off  on  their 
shoulders  in  the  center  of  a  crowd  of  thousands  of  shouting  friends. 

If  they  had  foreseen  how  he  would  come  out  in  the  debate,  they 
would  hare  borne  him  off  before  it  commenced. 

(Ml  IIokacz  Whitt  in  Hrrodno't  Lift  of  Linctin, 
by  tirimlMlfin  <d  D.  Apptrton  &  Co.] 
The  next  stage  brought  us  to  Ottawa,  the  first  joint  debate,  August 
at.    Here  the  crowd  was  enormous.    The  weather  had  been  very 
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Mr.  Douglas  is  as  much  a  blackguard  as  he  is  a  demagogtn  -rely 

has  an  equal  in  either  respect. 

[Chicago  Prut  and  Tritmnr,  A.  SjH] 

The  interest  in  the  debate  at  Ottawa  is  wide-spread Our 

OWH  extra  edition  of  j.ooo  copies  was  exhausted  before  9  o'clock  and 
a  third  edition  printed  and  sold  during  the  day. 

[Chicago  Daily  Journal,  August  (j,  1858] 

THE  RESULT  OF  !HE  PIRST  LINCLON  AND  DOUGLAS 

DEBATE 

The  Republicans  were  in  their  glory  at  Ottawa  on  Saturday,  the 
fooUah  statements  and  falsehoods  of  the  Chicago  Times  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  vast  assemblage  that  was 
attracted  thither  to  listen  to  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debate,  was 
composed  of  Republicans,  and  every  candid  man  present  whom  WC 
hare  seen,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Uncoil)  "look  down  "  Di  11 
moat  effectually,  on  every  point  of  the  debate.  The  genuine  entfausi 
of  the  occasion  was  all  on  the  tide  of  Lincoln,  and  so  pleased  were  his 
friends  with  his  strong  and  crushing  reply  to  the  misrepresentations 
and  sophistications  of'Douglas,  that  when  he  concluded  his  speech, 
they  rushed  up  to  the  stand,  took  him  upon  their  shoulders,  and  bore 
him  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  house  of  Mayor  Glover,  where  he 
(■ed. 

In  the  evening  the  Republicans  had  a  grand  time.     Preceded  by  a 
band  of  musk,  they  marched  in  procession  to  Mayor  and 

escorted  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Owen  Lovcjoy  from  thence  to  the  Court 
Bouse,  where  one  of  the  mo--'  i>ectings  that  was  ever  gotten 

up,  was  held.     Mr.  Lovcjoy  made  a  telling  speech— one  of  his  charac- 
teristic sledge-hammer  efforts, — after  which,  the  masses — all  I 
cans — (for  the  Douglasttes  had  hidden  their  heads  in  shame,  at  the, 
to  them,  inglorious  result  of  the  public  debate,)  formed  a  grand  hn 
light  procession,  and  paraded  the  streets,  with  loud  "hurrahs  for  Lin- 
coln." until  a  late  hour. 

Every  Republican  present  at  this  first  regular  tussle  between 
coin  and  Douglas,  felt  entirely  satisfied,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District,  at  least,  Douglas  is  "a  dead  cock 
in  the  pit." 
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Tin:  I  KIKPORT  DEBATK 
[Chitago  Prrss  and  Tribune,  August  j6,  t&$8] 

SO]  FOR  FRKEI'ORT! 
The  usual  fare  from  Chicago  to  Freeport  and  return,  is  $7. 30.  But 
1  tickets  will  be  sold  to  those  who  wish  to  leave  this  evening  or 
>morrow  morning  for  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  meeting  at  Freeport 
)im  mow,  for  $4.35,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  usual  fare.  By  starting  on  the 
9}  train  tomorrow  morning,  you  reach  Freeport  at  3  p.  «.,  an  hour 
after  the  speaking  commences.  All  should,  therefore,  leave  by  tonight's 
rain,  which  starts  from  the  Wells  Street  depot,  North  Side,  at  45  minutes 
ilh  r  1 0  1*1  lot  k.  Comfortable  sleeping  cars  will  be  put  on,  and  all  can 
reach  Freeport  in  season  for  the  whole  fun,  without  losing  any  time. 
Tickets  foe  the  excursion  will  l>e  sold  at  the  Wells  Street  Galena  passen- 

Igcr  depot  alone. 
[Fmforl,  /«.,  Journal,  August  26,  1858] 
HOUR  OF  ARRIVAL 
Lincoln  spoke  at  Augusta,  in  Hancock  County  yesterday.    He  will 
probably  arrive  in  town  to-morrow  forenoon,  on  the  extra  train  from 
Dixon,  which  train  will  also  bring  up  delegations  from  Ogle,  Lee  and 
Whiteside  Counties. 

[Chiaigo  Prtu  and  TrUim  35,  1858) 

LINCOLN  AT  FREEPORT 

Our  readers  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State  will  l>ear  in  min 

th.it  the  second  encounter  between  LINCOLN  and  DOUGLAS 

off  at  Freeport  on  Friday,  the  a  7th.    On  that  occasion  it  is 

that  Douglas  will  try  to  "bring  Mr.  Lincoln  to  his  milk,"  and 

all  who  are  curious  to  know  what  the  process  used  will  lx-,  and  what 

will  result  therefrom,  will  not  fail  to  be  on  hand. 

SECOND  JOINT  DEBATE 

Pruporl,  Auguti  17,  18 jS 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner,  and  was 
greeted  with  loud  cheers.     When  the  applause  had  subsided,  he  said: 
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Mr.  Lincoln  -  S|»t-eh 

Lidies  and  Gentlemen:  (On  Saturday  last,  Judge  Douglas  and 
myself  first  met  in  II.     (Hike  one  hour,  I  an  hour  and 

a  half,  and  he  replied  for  half  an  hour.    The  order  is  now  r< 
am  to  speak  an  hour,  he  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  I  am  to  rcply 
for  half  an  hour.    I  propose  to  devote  myself  during  the  tir.-t  ! 
the  scope  of  what  was  brought  within  the  range  of  his  half-hour  speech 
at  Ottawa.    Of  course  there  was  brought  within  the  scope  of  thai 
half-hour's  speech  something  of  his  own  opening  spev 

In  the  course  of  that  opening  argument  JuageDouglas  pr 
to  me  seven  distinct  intern  In  my  speech  of  an  hour  and  a 

half,  I  attended  to  some  other  parts  of  his  speech,  and  incid 
I  thought,  answered  one  of  the  interrogatories  then.     I  then  distinctly 
intimated  to  him  that  I  would  answer  the  rest  of  his  intcrrog.i 
(  He  made  no  intimation  at  the  time  of  the  >r  did  he 

reply  allude  at  all  to  that  suggestion  of  mine.")  I  do  him  no  injustice 
lying  that  he  occupied  at  least  half  of  his  reply  in  dealing  with  me 
as    though    I    had   re j  used  to    answer   his   interrogate     i        I    now 
propose   that   I  will  answer  any  of  the  interrogatories  upon    con- 

on  that  he  will  answer  questions  from  me  not  exceeding  the 
number.  (  I  give  him  an  opportunity  to  respond.)  The  Judge  n 
silent.    I  now  say'  that  I  will  answer  his  interrogatories,  whether  he 
answers  mine  or  not;  [applause]  and  after  that  I  have  done  so,  I  -.hall 
propound  mine  to  him.    [Applause.] 

[Owing  to  the  press  of  people  again -t  the  platform,  our  reporter  did 
not  reach  the  Stand  until  Mr.  Lincoln  had  spoken  to  this  point.  The 
previous  remarks  were  taken  by  a  gentleman  in  Frceport,  who  has 
politely  furnhhed  them  to  us.] 

f\  have  supposed  myself,  since  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  at  Bloomington,  in  May,  1856,  bound  as  a  party  man  by  the  plat- 
forms of  the  party,  then  and  since.     If  in  any  interrogatories 
I  shall  answer  I  go  beyond  the  scope  of  what  is  within  these  plat: 
II  be  perceived  that  no  one  i>  responsible  but  myself. 

ig  said  thus  much,  I  will  take  up  the  Judge's  interrogatories 
a    I  find  them  printed  in  the  Chicago  Times,  and  answer  them  seriatim. 

rdcr  that  there  may  1«  no  mistake  about  it.  I  have  copied  the  I 
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i  ries  in  writing,  and  also  my  answers  to  it. '    The  first  one  of  tl 
interrogatories  is  in  these  words: — 

Question  i. — "I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands  as 
he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive- 
law?"' 

Answer. — 1  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  law.     [Cries  of  "Good!  good!"l 

Q.  2.    "I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-d 
a*  he  did  in  1S54,  against  the  admk>ion  of  any  more  Slave  States  into  the 
Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them  ?" 

A.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  againM  the  admission 
of  any  more  Slave  States  into  the  Union. 

Q.  3.  "I  wan!  to  know  whether  he  stand*  pledged  against  the 
admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the 
people  of  that  State  may  see  fil  (0  make  ?" 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  int< 
the  Union,  with  such  a  Co  leople  of  that  State  may  see 

fit  to  make.     [Cries  of  "Good!  good !"] 

Q.  4.  "I  want  to  know  whether  he-  standi  today  pledged  to  I  he 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ?" 

A.  I  do  not  stand  today  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  5.    "I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  Is  pledged  to  the 

prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  different  States?" 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  be- 
tween the  different  states. 

Q  6  "I  desire  to  knoa  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  State-,  north  as  well  as  south 

of  the    Mi     Oltfi   Coniprnmi- 

.1.     I  am  impliedly,  if  nol  «pn  Iged  to  a  belief  in  the  right 

hay  of  Congress  to  prohl  all  the  United  States  T. 

tories,    [Great  applause.] 

'  1  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  1    opposed  10  the 
tton  of  any  new  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  therein  f 

A.     I  am  not  general  .-t  acquisition  of  lerritci 

and,  En  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acquisition, 

accordingly  as  1  might  think  such  a  would  or  would  not 
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!*  exceedingly  glad  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  the  I 
tria  of  Columbia.    (Cries of  "Good!    Good!"]     I  believe  thai  Congress"] 
possess  the  c  nal  power  to  slx^li>h  it.     Vet  as  a  memlx 

Congress,  I  should  not,  with  my  present  view*,  I*  in  favor  of  endeavoring 
li-li  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  unless  it  would  be  upon 
1  hese  conditions:  First,  that  the  abolition  should  be  gradual  ;  second,  that  it 

;t  vote  of  the  majority  of  qualified  voters  in  the  Di 
and  third,  that  compensation  should  be  made  to  unwilling  owners, 

these  three  conditions,  I  confess  I  would  be  exceedingly  gl- 
see  Congress  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and,  in  the   1 
language  of  Henry  Clay,  "sweep  from  our  capital  that  foul  blot  upon 
our  nation."  )  [Loud  applause.] 

In  regard  to  the  fifth  interrogator)-,  I  must  say  here,  that  ;■ 
question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  different  States, 
I  can  truly  answer,  as  I  have,  that  I  am  pledged  to  nothing  tbool  it. 
It  u  a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  given  that  mature  consider,' 
would  make  me  fed  authorized  to  state  a  position  so  as  to  hold  myself 
entirely  Ixmrul  by  it.  j  In  other  words,  that  question  has  never  bean 
prominently  enough  before  me  to  induce  me  to  investigate  win 
we  really  have  the  constitutional  power  to  do  it.     I  could  investigate  it  if 
I  had  sufficient  time  to  bring  myself  to  a  COBChlfiOQ  upon  that  nil 
but  I  haw  not  done  so,  and  I  say  so  frankly  to  you  here,  and  to  Judge 
Douglas.     I  must  say,  however,  that  if  I  should  be  of  opinion  that 
Congress  does  possess  the  constitutional  power  to  al>olish  the  slave- 
trade1  among  the  different  States,  I  should  still  not  l>c  in  favor  of  the 
exercise  of  that  power  unless  upon  some  conservative 
conceive  it,  akin  to  what  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

>My  answer  as  to  whether  I  desire  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited 
in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  b  full  and  explicit  within 
itself,  and  cannot  be  mode  clearer  by  any  comments  of  mine.  I 

suppose  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  I  am  opposed  to  the  acn 

I  tion  of  any  more  territory  unless  slavery  b  first  prohibited  therein/my 
answer  b  such  that  I  could  add  nothing  by  way  of  illustration,} or  making 
myself  better  understood,  than  the  answer  which  I  have  placed  in 
writing. 

Now  in  all  this  the  Judge  has  me,  and  he  has  me  on  the  record.  I 
suppose  he  bad  flattered  himself  that  I  was  really  entertaining  one  set 
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of  opinions  for  one  place,  and  another  set  for  another  place;  that  I  was 
1  tn  say  at  one  place  what  I  uttered  at  another.  /\Vhat  I  am  saying 
here  I  suppose  I  say  to  a  vast  audience  as  strongly  tending  to  Aboli- 
tionism as  any  audience  in  the  State  of  lllinois,h>nd  I  Micro  I  an 
ing  that  which,  if  it  would  be  offensive'  to  any  persons  and  render  them 
enemies  to  myself,  would  be  offensive  to  persons  in  this  audience.) 

I  now  proceed  to  propound  to  the  Judge  the  interrogatories,  so  far 
as  I  have  framed  them.  I  will  bring  forward  a  new  installment  when 
I  get  them  ready.  [Laughter.]  I  will  bring  them  forward  now,  only 
reaching  to  number  four. 
The  fir-l  OIK  i,;: — 
Question  i.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by  means  entirely  un- 
able in  all  other  respects,  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  and  ask 
admission  into  the  Union  under  it,  before  they  have  the  requisite  n 

■!    inhabitants  according  to  the  English  bill, — some  ninety-three 
thousand, — will  you  vote  to  admit  them?     [Apptl 

Q.  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way, 
against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution?  (Re- 
wed  applause,] 
O.  3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  deem 
State)  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of 
acquiescing  in,  adopting,  and  following,  such  decision  as  a  rule  of 
itical  action?    [Loud  applause.] 

Q.  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  in  disregard 
of  DOW  SUCfa  acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on  the  slavery  question? 
of  "Good!  Good!'-] 
Al  introductory  to  these  interrogatories  which  Judge  Douglas  pro- 
pounded to  me  at  Ottawa,  he  read  a  n«  of  resolutions  which  he  said 
Judge  Trumbull  and  myself  had  participated  in  adopting,  in  the  first 
Republican  State  Convention,  held  al  Springfield  in  October,  1854.  He 
tad  that  I  and  Judge  Trumbull,  and  perhaps  the  entire  Republican 
party,  were  it  for  the  doctrines  CO  1  the  set  of  rrsolu- 

lions  which  he  read,) and  I  understand  that  it  was  from  that  set  of 
resolution-  thai  he  deduced  the  interrogatories  which  he  propounded 
■■■■,  using  these  resolutions  as  a  sort  of  authority  for  propounding  those 
'ions  to  me.  (Now,  I  say  hen-  to-day  that  I  do  not  an  wer  hb 
Snterrogat  .use  of  their  springing  at  all  from  that  set  of  reaolu< 
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which  he  read.     I  answered  \h&  Judge  Douglas  thought 

fit  to  ask  theray  (Applause.]    I  do  not  now,  nor  never  did,  recognize 

responsibility  ujKin  myself  in  that  set  of  resolutions.  When  I 
replied  to  him  on  that  occasion,  I  assured  him  that  I  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  them.  1  rejjeat  here  to-day  that  I  never  in  any  possible 
form  had  anything  to  do  with  that  set  of  resolutions. 

It  turns  out,  I  believe,  that  those  resolutions  were  never  passed  in 
any  convention  held  in  Springfield.  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  It  i 
out  that  they  were  never  passed  at  any  convention  or  any  public  meeting 
that  I  had  any  pari  in.  I  believe  it  turns  nut,  in  addition  to  all  this. 
that  there  was  not,  in  the  fail  of  1854,  any  convention  holding  a  si. 
in  Springfield,  calling  itself  a  Republican  State  Convention ;  yet  it  is  true 
there  was  a  convention,  or  assemblage  of  men  calling  themselves  a 

t-ntion,  at  Springfield,  that  did  pass  tome  resolutions.  Hut  so 
little  did  I  really  know  of  the  proceedings  of  that  convention,  or  whai 
set  of  resolutions  they  had  passed,  though  having  a  general  know] 
edge  that  there  had  been  such  an  assemblage  of  men  there,  that  when 
Judge  Douglas  read  the  resolutions,  I  really  did  noi  know  but  they 
liad  been  the  resolutions  passed  then  and  there.  I  did  no! 
that  they  were  the  resolutions  adopted.     For  I  could  nut  bring  myself 

ippose  that  Judge  Douglas  could  say  what  he  did  upon  this  subject 
without  knowing  that  it  was  true.  (Cheers  and  laughter.]  I  contented 
myself,  on  that  occasion,  with  denying,  as  I  truly  could,  all  conm. 
with  them,  not  denying  or  affirming  whether  they  were  passed  at  Spring- 
lul'l.  Now,  it  turns  out  that  he  had  got  hold  of  some  resolutions  pa  <.| 
at  some  convention  or  public  meeting  in  Kane  County.  [Renewed 
laughter.](  I  wish  to  say  here,  that  I  don't  conceive  that  in  any  fail 
and  just  mind  this  discovery  relieves  me  at  all.))'' I  had  just  as  much 
in  do  with  the  convention  [fl  Kane  County  as  that  at  Springfield.  I  I  am 
just  as  much  responsible  for  the  resolutions  at  Kane  County  as  those 
[field, — the  amount  ai  ii.t-  res|i<iii.sili:liiy  being  exactly  nothing 
in  cither  case;  no  more  than  there  would  be  in  regard  to  a  set  of  reso- 
•■  passed  in  the  moon.  [Laughter  and  bud  ch< 
f  I  allude  to  this  extraordinary  matter  in  this  canvass  for  some  further 
pur|)Ose  than  anything  yet  advanced^  Judge  Duuglas  did  not  make 
his  statement  upon  that  occasion  as  matters  that  he  believed  to  be  true, 
but  he  stated  them  roundly  as  being  true,  in  such  form  as  to  pledge  his 
veracity  for  their  truth.     When  the  whole  matter  turns  out  as  it  does, 


of  that  wibd,  the  slightest  inmiiptt* 

»  he  «***  fab*.    [Chars.]  (l  an  c-j 

■n  Ac  supjosition  that  tktf  cri 

*>»  life,  giving  to  hiaa  u  «fc*r- 

-"     '  ^-i  **7  naany  good  aw  W 
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I  »y  I  car,  o^accn-  M»  thc^^TSTtoS 

and  laughter.]  /|v«iumicoa» 

And  I  mar  add  that  another  i  hiim.1.  ,       «... ,  ,    ,  ■  L 

— «i  rwrnmnaiuj  feature  of  the  JsdgeS 

bet  id  this  canvas-made  more  ett^rfi^y  by  this  inckwT- 

is,  that  be  k  in  the  habit,  a  stent  a  the  speeches  be  makes,  ofchanm 

falsehood  upoa  his  •dvaaries,aBTsdf«dothe^    ioo^,** 

be  is  able  to  find  in  anything  thai  Jocfee  Truasbufl,  for  intfaace,  ht» 

said,  or  in  anything  that  I  hare  said,  a  justification  at  aO  coapand 

•.hat  wchave,fothismsttnce,*crUn*aemcrfTulgarity    ICoott 
^Oood!  Good!  Good 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  as  a  matter  of  belief  oa  m 
part  that,  in  the  introduction  of  the  -Nebraska  fail  into  Congress,  that 
was  a  conspiracy  to  make  slarery  perpetual  and  national.  I  biw 
arranged  from  time  to  time  the  evidence  which  establishes  and  prows 
the  truth  of  this  charge.  I  recurred  to  this  charge  at  Ottawa.  I  shall 
not  now  have  time  to  dwell  upon  it  at  very  great  length;  but  inasmuch 
as  Judge  Douglas,  in  hit  reply  of  half  an  hour,  made  some  point;  upoa 
me  in  relation  to  it,  I  propose  noticing  a  few  or  them. 

The  Judge  insists  that,  in  the  first  speech  I  made,  in  whkh  I  my 

distinctly  made  that  charge,  he  thought  for  a  good  while  I  was  in  hm! 

;i  I  was  playful;  that  I  was  not  sincere  about  it;  and  that  he  only 

■and  somewhat  excited  wben  he  found  that  I  insisted  upon  it 
of  earnestness.  He  says  he  characterized  it  as  a  falsehood 
■plicated  bis  moral  character  in  that  transaction.  Well,  I 
►,  till  he  presented  that  view,  that  I  had  implicated 
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I  character.     He  is  raj  much  in  the  habit,  when  he  argues  me  up 
into  a  position  I  never  thought  of  occupying,  of  very  cosily  saying  he 

.  onscienuous "  in  saying  so.  He  should 
remember  that  I  did  not  know  but  what  Ac  was  ALTOCETHK*  "• 
zrxiODs"  in  that  matter.  (Great  laughter.]  (I  can  conceive  U  was 
ible  for  men  to  conspire  to  do  a  good  thing,  and  I  really  find  nothing 
Judge  Douglas's  course  or  arguments  that  is  contrary  to,  or  ineon- 
it  with,  his  belief  of  a  conspiracy  to  nationalue  and  spread  slavery 
as  being  a  good  and  blessed  thing;  [continued  laughter]  and  so  I  hope 
he  will  understand  that  I  do  not  at  all  question  but  that  in  all  this  matter 
he  is  entirely  "conscientious."    [More  laughter  and  dicers.] 

But  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  of  the  points  I  mode  in  this  case, 
beginning  at  the  beginning.     When  the  Nebraska  bill  was    intrml. 

'  a  short  time  afterward,  by  an  amendment,  1  believe,  it  was  provided 
that  it  must  be  considered  "the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act 
not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  State  or  Territory,  or  to  exclude  it 
therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only 
to  tin-  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  £1  have  called  his  alien 
to  the  fact  that  when  he  and  some  others  began  arguing  that  they  I 

ig  an  increased  degree  of  liberty  to  the  people  in  tin-  Territories 
over  and  above  what  they  formerly  had  on  the  question  of  slavery,  a 
question  was  raised  whether  the  law  was  enacted  to  give  such  UDCOOdi 
tional  liberty  to  the  people  jjand/o  test  the  sincerity  of  this  mode  of 
argument,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  introduced  an  amendment,  in  whidT\ 
he  made  the  law — if  the  amendment  were  adopted — expressly  declare  1 
•  of  the  Tcrntnry  slnmhl  have  the  pottex  to  exclude  slavery] 
if  they  saw  fit. 

I  have  asked  attention  also  to  the  fart  that  Judge  Douglas  and  the 

I  who  acted  with  him  voted  that  amendment  down,  notwithstanding  it 
expressed  exactly  the  thing  they  ttUC  intent  and  meaning 

of  the  law.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  subsequent  I 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  made,  in  which  it  has  been 
declared  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  has  no  COMtftllttOoal  right  to 
exclude  sLivcry.  And  I  have  argued  and  said  that  for  men  who  did 
intend  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  should  have  the  right  to  exclude 
ry  absolutely  and  unconditionally,  the  voting  down  of  Chase's 
amendment  is  wholly  inexplicable.    It  is*  a  puzzle,  a  riddle.    But  I  have 
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said  that  with  men  who  did  look  forward  to  such  a  derision,  or  who  had  it 
in  contemplation  that  such  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
<>r  might  \k  made,  :  down  of  t!i:it  amendment  would  be  per- 

fectly rational  and  intelligible.  (  It  would  keep  Congress  from  coming 
in  collision  with  the  decision  whi-n  it  MB  made. 
I  Anybody  can  conceive  that  if  there  was  an  intention  or  expectatk 
tint  such  .1  decision  was  to  follow,  it  would  not  be  a  very  desirable 
patty  attitude  to  get  into,  for  the  Supreme  Court)— all  or  nearly  all 
:  ■  i  i  %  1 1 .  i  i .  i-  same  party —to  decide  one  way,  when  the 
party  in  Congress  had  decided  tin:  Other  Way,     Hen  I  DC  ver 

rational  fur  nun  eapo  ting  nicfa  B  decision  to  keep  the  niche  in  that  law 
clear  for  it.  After  pointing  this  out,  I  tell  Judge  Douglas 4 hat  it  looks 
to  mo  as  though  hen-  was  the  reason  why  Chase's  amendment  was  I 

I  tell  him  that,  as  he  did  it,  and  kn  did  it,  if  it  was 

done  for  :i  reason  different  from  this,  he  knows  what  that  reason  was, 
and  can  tell  us  what  it  was.  1  tell  bin,  also,  it  will  l>e  vastly  more  satis- 
factory to  the  country  for  him  to  give  some  other  plausible,  intelligible, 
reason  why  it  was  voted  down  than  to  stand  upon  hi  dignity  and  call 
people  Hare.    [Loud  cheers.] 

Well,  on  Saturday  he  did  make  hi  rj  and  what  do  you  think 

it  was  ?  He  says  if  1  had  only  taken  upon  myself  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
■bout  that  amendment  of  Chase's,  no  explanation  irould  have  been 
necessary  on  his  part,— or  words  to  that  effect.  (Now,  I  say  here  that  I 
am  quite  unconsi  ious  of  having  suppressed  anything  man-rial  to  the 
case,  and  I  am  very  frank  to  admit  if  there  is  any  sound  reason  other 
than  that  which  appealed  to  dm  material,  it  :*  quite  fair  for  him  to 
present  it. j  What  reason  docs  he  propose  ? — That  when  Chase  came 
forward  with  his  amendo  [y  authorizing  the  pe  ludc 

llavery  from  the  limits  of  every  Territory,  General  Cass  proposed  to 
Chase,  if  he  (Chase)  woul.l  add  to  his  amendment  thai  the  |>eople 
should  have  the  power  to  introduce  or  exclude,  they  would  let  it  go. 
(This  is  substantially  all  of  hi*  reply.)  And  because  Chase  would  not 
do  that,  they  voted  his  amendment  down.  Well,  it  turns  out,  I  believe, 
upon  examination,  that  Genera]  Cft     I  »ttl  In  the  little  running 

debate  upon  that  amendment,  and  then  ran  away  and  did  not  vote  on 
it  at  all.  [Laughter.]  (is  not  that  the  fact  ?  So  confident,  as  I  think, 
was  General  Cass  thatthcrc  was  a  snake  somewhere  about,  he  chose 
to  run  away  from  the  whole  thing.     This  i-  an  inference  I  draw  from  the 
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,  But  I  ask  attention  to  a  few  more  I 
whether  it  amounts  to  a  satisfactory  answer.  )Thc  men 


fact  that,  though  he  took  part  in  the  delate,  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  ayes  and  noes. )  But  does  Judge  Douglas's  reply  amount 
satisfactory  answer?    (Cries  of  "V 

There  is  some  little  difference  of  opinion  here.    [Laughter.)  \ 

(pic- 1 

•Ml. 

determined  that  that  amendment  should  not  get  into  the  bill  ami 
the  place  where  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  to  come  in,  sought  an  ei 

t  rid  of  it  somewhere.     One  of  these  ways— one  of  these  excuses — 
was  to  ask  Chase  to  add  to  his  proposed  aim  ml:  ,n  that  the 

people  might  introduce  slaver}-  if  they  wanted  to.    They  very  well  knew 
>uld  do  no  such  thing,  that  Mr.  Chase  triu  one  of  (he  men  differ- 
ing from  them  on  the  broad  principle  of  his  insisting  thai  fa 

r  than  -.'.awry,  -a  man  v.  lio  would  nut  OOOSCOl  l"cnactalaw,  penned 

with  his  own  hand,  by  which  he  was  nude  to  recognize  slaver)  on  tin 

hand,  and  liberty  on  tin  -  precisely  equal;  and  ■■ 

led  on  his  doing  this,  they  very  well  km  that 

which  be  would  not  for  ■  momem  think  of  doing,  and  that  they  were 

only  bluffing  him. J  I  believe  (I  have  not,  aim  <■  he  made  bb  an 

had  a  chance  to  examine  the  journals  or  Congressional  (Jlobe  and  tl 
(bit  speak  from  memory)— I  believe  the  stale  of  the  bill  at  that  time, 
according  to  parliamentary  rules,  was  such  that  no  member  could  pro 
endmenl  t<>  Chase's  arm:.  think 

is  the  truth,— the  Judge  shakes  his  head.     Very  well.     I  would  like 
to  k:.  i,  if  they  wanted  Chasf)  amendment  fixed  oi>er,  why  some- 

body the  could  not  have  offered  to  do  it?  ("if  they  wanted  it  amended, 
did  i1  mendment?    Why  dM  they  stand  then  taunting 

and  quibbling  at  Chase  ?\  | Laughter.]     Why  did  they  not  put  it  in 

(hi-ni.srl-.es  I 

But  to  put  it  on  the  other  ground:  Suppose  that  there  was  such  an 
amendment  offered,  and  Chase's  was  an  amendment  to  tl 
until  one  is  disposed  of,  by  parliamentary  law  you  cannot  pile  an 
00     Then  all  these  gentlemen  bad  to  do  was  to  vote  Chase's  on,  ami 
,  in  the  amended  form  in  which  the  whole  stood,  add  their  own 
amendment  to  it,  if  they  wanted  to  put  it  in  that  shapc{    This  wot    ill 
they  were  obliged  to  do,  and  the  ayes  and  n<ies  show  that  then 
thirty-six  who  voted  it  down,  against  ten  who  voted  in  favor  of  it.    The 
thirty-six  held  entire  sway  and  control.     They  could  in  some  form  or 
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vastly,  bat  at  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  and  the 
of   Congress  advocating  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
framing  that  instrument.    I  must  again  be  permitted  to  remind  ' 
i  that  although  kit  ipse  dixit  may  not  be  as  great  as  his,  ret  it  some-  I 
what  reduces  the  force  of  his  calling  my  attention  to  the  enormity  of  myj 
— iking  a  like  charge  against  him.    [Loud  applause  ] 
Go  on.  Judge  Douglas. 


Mr.  Dourl»»  Reply 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  The  silence  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  hour  is  creditable  to  this  vast  audience,  composed 
of  men  of  various  political  parties.  Nothing  is  BUN  'loiwrabk  to  any 
large  mass  of  people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  a  fair  discussion  than 
that  kind  and  respectful  attention  that  is  yielded,  not  only  to  your  poJU- 
cal  friends,  but  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  you  in  politics. 

I  am  glad  that  at  last  I  have  brought  Mr.  Lincoln  to  tin- 
that  he  had  better  define  his  position  on  certain  political  questitu 
lied  his  attention  at  Ottawa.     He  then  -.lodisposi 

no  inclination,  to  answer  them.    I  did  not  present  idle  qin  bin 

to  answer,  merely  for  my  gratification.     I  laid  the  foundation  for  those 
interrogatories  by  showing  that  they  constituted  the  platform  of  tin- 
party  whose  nominee  he  is  for  the  Senate.     1  did  not  presume  that  I  had 
the  right  to  catechise  him  as  I  saw  proper,  unless  I  showed  that  his 
party,  or  a  majority  of  it,  stood  upon  the  platform  and  were  in  favor 
of  the  propositions,  upon  which  my  questions  were  based.     I  di 
simply  to  know,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  nominated  as  the  first,  last, 
and  only  choice  of  his  party,  whether  he  concurred  in  lite  platform 
which  that  jwrty  had  adopted  for  its  government.     In  a  few  mom 
I  will  proceed  to  review  live  answers  whfc  li  lit-  has  Riven  to  these  interroga- 
tories; but,  in  order  to  relieve  his  anxiety,  I  will  first  rc>i  heat' 
which  he  has  presented  to  me.  Mark  you,  he  has  not  presented  interroga- 
tories which  have  ever  received  the  sanction  of  the  party  with  v. 
I  am  acting,  and  hence  he  has  no  other  foundation  faf  ihcm  thai 
own  curiosity.     ["That's  a  fact."] 

First,  he  desires  to  know  if  the  peopfe  <>f  Kansas  shall  form  a  con- 
stitution by  means  entirely  proper  and  unobjectionable,  and  ask  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  a  Stale,  !>efore  they  have  the  requisite  popub 

■  Rod.:  -Homr  far  "thw*." 
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for  a  member  of  Congress,  whether  I  will  vote  for  that  admission.    Wed 

■•,   I  regret  exceedingly  that  he  did  not   answer  that  inlerr 
himself  before  he  put  it  to  me,  in  order  that  wc  might  understand, 
not  be  left  to  infer,  ci: i  ["Good,  good."]     Mr.  Trur 

bull,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  voted  from  the  beginning  in 
the  end  against  tin  on  of  <  >rcg  a  Free  State,  becau.* 

she  had  not  the  requisite  population  for  a  member  of  Congress. 
it.-']     Mr.  Trumbull  would  not  consent,  under  any  cil  eg,  tti 

lU  a  State,  Free  or  Slave,  come  into  the  Union  until  it  had  the  ra 
iiupulatiiui.     As  Mr.  Trumbull  is  in  iii<-  field,  fighting  :• 
/  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Lincoln  answer  his  own  question,  and  tell 
'   whether  he  is  fighting  Trumbull  on  that  issue  it  not.    ("Good,  put 
I    to  him,"  and  cheers] 

But  I  will  answer  his  question.     In  reference  to  K 
aion  that  as  she  has  population  enough  to  constitute  a  SI 
she  has  people  enough  for  a  Free  State.    |Cheers.J    I  will  not  make 
Kansas  an  exceptional  case  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union.   ["SountJ 
and  "Hear,  hear."]    I  hold  it  to  be  a  sound  rule,  of  universal  »p] 'Ik  am. n, 
to  require  a  Territory  to  contain  the  requisite  population  for  a  met 
of  Congress  before  it  is  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union.     I 
that  :  i)  in  the  ami  I  renewed  it  during  the 

session,  in  a  bill  providing  that  no  Territory  of  the  United  States  should 
itutkn  and  apply  for  admission  until  it  had  the  requisite 
:i.uii>n.     On  another  occasion  1  proposed  that  neither  Kansas  nor* 
any  other  Territory  should  be  admitted  until  it  had  the  requisite  popu- 
lation.   Congress  did  not  adopt  any  of  my  propositions  containing  this 
general  rule,  but  did  make  an  exception  of  Kansas.     I  wciiL^land  by 
that  exception.    (Cheers]    Either  Kansas  must  come  in  asl 
State,  with  whatever  population  she  may  have,  or  the  rule  mi-: 
applied  to  all  the  other  Territories  alike.    (Cheers.]    I  therefore  an 
at  once,  that,  it  having  hem  dec  idol  thai  Kansas  has  |jeople  enough  for 
a  Slave  State,  1  hold  that  she  has  enough  for  a  Free  State.    ("Good,' 
and  applause.] 

I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  is  satisfied  with  my  answer;  ("He  ought  to  be,' 
and  cheers.]  and  now  I  would  like  to  get  his  a 
rogatory,— whether  or  not  he  will  vote  to  admit  Kansas  before  she  ha 
the  requisite  population.    ("Hit  him  again."]    I  want  to  know  whethe 

•  Rndt:  "cr~  far  "•».•• 
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will  vote  to  admit  Oregon  before  that  Territory  has  the  reqi 
Mr.  Trumbull  will  not,  and  the  same  reason  that  corai 
Trumbull  against  the  admission  of  Oregon,  commits  him 
.even  if  she  should  apply  for  admission  as  a  Free  State.     ( 
I  him,"  and  cheers.]    If  there  is  any  sincerity,  any  truth,  in  the  argu- 
of  Mr.  Trumbull  in  the  Senate,  against  the  admission  of  Oregon 
i  she  bad  not  03,4)0  people,  although  her  population  was  lar>^r 
that  of  Kansas,  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admission  of  l-.ih 
and  Kansas  until  they  hare  93,410  inhabitants     I  would  like 
r.  Lincoln  to  answer  this  question.     I  would  like  him  b  own 

[Laughter.]    If  he  differs  with    Mr.   Trumbull,   let 
his  argument  against  the  admission   of   Ore.  td  of 

i»g    questions    at    me.     ("Right,    good,    good,"   laughter    lad 
s.] 
The  next  question  propounded  to  me  by  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  Cai 
pie  of  a  Territory  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes  of  SI 
en  of  tl-.e  United  States,  exclude  slavery  fn»m  their  Ibnta  prior  I 
formation  of  a  State  constitution?    I  answer  emphatically,  &•.   Mi 

In  has  heard  me  answer  a  hundred  tin-.i 
Illinois,  that  in  my  opinion  the  people  of  a  Territory  can,  I 

,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  n  the  formation  of  a 
Slate  constitution.  |"|Enthusiastic  applause.]    Mr.  Lincoln  bum   thai 
I  had  answered  that  question  OTV  and  mi  again,     He  heard  me  I 
the  Nebraska  bill  on  that  principle  all  over  the  Stab 
and  in  1856,  and  he  has  no  excuse  for  pretending  to  lie  In  doubl 
ny  position  on  that  question.     It  matter*  noi 
Sourt  may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the  abstract  qi  In  tin  1 

may  or  may  not  go  into  a  Territory  under  the  Constitution,  the  people 
have  the  lawful  means  to  introduce  l|  oj  exclude  il  11  Ihejl  |  lease, 
for  the  reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere, 
unless  it  is  supported  by  local  polke  regulations.  ("Right,  right."] 
Those  police  regulations  can  only  be  cslabiisncd  by  me  local  legisli 
ana  it  the  people  are  opposed  to  slavery,  they  will  Meet  representatives 
toTnat  body  whja_wj]Lb.y_uniricndlr  legislation  effectually  prevent  the 
introduction  of  it  into  their  midst.     If,  mi  llic  contrary,  tliey  ..-.   t .  -r  u 

ion.     Hence,  no  matter  what  the 
decision  of  the  Su;  mrt  may  Ik-  on  that  »b  tr*  1  qucMion,    till 

the  right  of  the  people  to  make  a  Slave  Territory  or  a  Free  TanrftOrJ 


tbr  cbaxgt  which  be  has  I 

I  li>t!U£fat  thai  I  had  r^aatrirtnt 

at  Ottawa;  |laughter]  bat  t 

and  he  is  not  retsahsBai 

to  pros  that  question  hmbe 

of  Congress,  and  baa  aaaqid 


i  this  rn—artina,  1  wg 
■  latino  tu  Mr.  CW 

out  of   Mr  Lincoln* 

I  had  supposed  tbat  be  would  be 
ll<  i  -  a  law y«T.  and  ha»  bees  a 

incand  srnuscd  you  by  testing  you  about  parHamrntarr  proceediafi. 
uuglii  i"  have  known  better  than  to  try  to  palm  off  he  noeaUi 
..ntKitititoiryu  iiiflwri      | "Good,"  and  cheeii.]  Ik 
ided  tbat  the  legislative  power  and  authority  of  rk 
ihould  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  on- 
ilfa  Ihe  organic  ad  and  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nitrd  State. 
•a  as  to  slavery,  but  (are  all  the  power  that 
H  possible  for  Congress  to  give,  without  violating  the  CuiBliuilkin, 
to  ihe  1 1  iature,  with  no  exception  or  limitation  on  the 

cd  of  slavery  at  all.  The  language  of  that  bill  which  I  have  quoted, 
pre  the  full  |x>wrr  and  the  full  authority  over  the  subject  of  shverj, 
affirmatively  and  negatively,  to  introduce  it  or  exclude  it,  so  far  as  the 
Constitution  of  th  States  would  permit.     What  more  could 

Mr.  Chase  give  by  his  amendment  ?    Nothing.     He  offered  his  amend- 
ment f»r  the  identical  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Lincoln  is  using  it, — to 
enable  demagogues  in  the  country  to  try  and  deceive  the  people.  ["Good, 
hit  him  again,"  and  cheers.] 
[Deacon  Bros*  spoke.] 

Bb  amendment  was  to  this  effect.     It  provided  that  the  legislature 

should  have  the  power  to  exclude  slavery;  and  General  Cass  suggested, 

y  not  give  the  power  to  introduce  as  well  as  exclude?"    The 

ABswer  was.  They  have  the  power  already  in  the  bill  to  do  both.    Chase 

afraid  hi*  amendment  would  be  adopted  if  he  put  the  alternative 

,siv»tx"MtK>n,  and  so  make  it  fair  both  ways,  but  would  not  yield.    He 

vtAvrvU  it  tar  the  purpose  of  having  it  rejected.    He  offered  it,  as  he  has 

Iff  and  over  again,  simply  to  make  capital  out  of  it 

•v  aiutup.    He  expected  that  it  would  be  capital  for  small  politi- 

country,  and  that  they  would  make  an  effort  to  deceive 

[igfeb,  it;   and  he  was  not  mistaken,  for  Lincoln  b  carrying 


ure 
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oat  the  plan  admirably.    (''Good,  pud."]    Lincoln  knows  thai  the 
Nebraska  bS,  without  Chase's  iiiiiiIiwiH,  gave  all  the  power  v. 
the  Constitution  would  permit.    Could  Congress  confer  any  more? 
.no."]    CoydCbagRssgDberocKltbcConstitntkwoftheoi«unlryf 
We  gave  all — a  full  grant,  with  no  exception  in  regard  to  slavery  one 
way  or  the  other.     We  left  that  question  as  we  left  all  other*.  ■ 
decided  by  the  people  for  themselves,  ju>t  as  they  pleased.     I 
occupy  my  time  on  this  question.     I  have  argued  it  before,  all 
Illinois.     I  have  argued  it  in  thb  beautiful  city  oi  Frreport;    I  have 
argued  it  in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  aw 
the  same  sentiments  and  the  same  principles.     I  have  not  Iwen  afraid 
to  avow  my  sentiments  up  here  for  fear  I  would  be  trotted  dowi 
Egypt.    (Cheers  and  laughter.] 

The  third  question  which  Mr.  Lincoln  presented  is,  If  tti 
Court  of  the  United  all  decide  that  a  State  Bion  van 

not  exclude  slavery  from  its  own  limits  will  1  submit  to  it  ?     I 
amazed  that    Un  [A 

knows  better."]     Vcs,  a  schoolboy  docs  know  liettcr.     Mr 
object  is  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  the  S.ip 
that  there  never  was  but  one  man  in  America,  claiming  any 
intelligence  or  decency,  who  ever  for  a  moment  pretended  MX 
Ii  b  true  that  the  Washington  Union,  in  an  article  publi-Jud  on  tin 
of  last  December,  did  put  forth  that  doctrine,  and   I 

le  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  a  speech  which  Mi  MM 

pretends  was  against  the  President.    The  Union  hail     I     Bed   ilial 
slavery  had  a  right  to  go  into  the  Free  States,  and  thai 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Free  States  to  tin 
ami  void.     1  denounced  it  in  the  Senate,  a*  I  M  ad  h 

first  man  who  did.     Lincoln's  friends,  Trumbull,  and  ■  •  •■  aid,  U  A  1 1 lle( 
and  Wilson,  and  the  whole  Black  Republic 
silent.    They  left  it  to  me  to  denounce  it.     [Cheers.] 

And  what  .va.  inc.  reply  made  to  me  on  that  occasion  ? 
of  Georgia,  got  up  and  undertook  to  lecture  me  on  the  ground  thai  I 
ought  not  to  have  deemed  the  article  worth*  of  notice,  and  ought  BOt  to 
have  replied  to  it;  that  there  was  not  one  man,  woman,  outh 

of  the  Potomac,  in  any  Slave  State,  who  did  not  repudiate  any 
prcti  Mr.  Lincoln  knows  that  that  reply  was  made  on  I  he    pot, 

and  yet  now  he  asks  this  question.     He  might  as  well  ask  me,  Suppose 
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Mr.  Lincoln  should  steal  a  horse,  would  1  sanction  it,  [laughter]  and  it 
would  be  as  genteel  in  me  to  ask  him,  in  the  event  he  stole  a  horse,  what 
ought  to  be  done  with  him.  He  casts  an  imputation  upon  the  Supreme 
Of  the  United  States,  by  supposing  that  they  would  violate  the 
litution  of  the  United  States.  I  tell  him  that  such  a  thing  is  not 
possible,  IChccrs.]  It  would  be  an  act  of  moral  treason  that  no  man 
on  the  bench  could  ever  descend  to.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  would  never 
in  his  partisan  feelings  so  far  forget  what  was  right  as  to  be  guilty  of 
such  an  act.    ["Good,  good."] 

The  fourth  question  of  Mr    Lincoln  is,  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiring 
additional  territory,  in  disregard  as  to  how  such  acquisition  may  affect 
the  Union  on  the  Slavery  question  ?'     This  question  is  very  ingen 
and  cunningly  |>ut. 

[Deacon  Bross  here  spoke,  sotio  voce, — the  reporter  understanding 
him  (o  say,  "  Now  we've  got  him."| 

The  Black  Republican  creed  lays  it  down  expressly  that  under 
no  circumstances  shall  wc  acquire  any  more  territory,  unless  slav< a 
first  prohibited  in  the  country.     I  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he  is  in 

Favor  of  that  proposition.    An  you  [addressing  Mr.  Lincoln]  opposed 

to  the  acquisition  of  any  more  territory,  under  any  circumstances,  unless 
slavery  is  prohibited  in  it  ?  That  he  doc*.  001  like  to  answer.  When 
1  ask  him  whether  he  stands  up  to  that  article  in  the  platform  of  his 
party,  he  tuns,  Yankee-fashion,  and  without  answering  it,  asks  me 
whether  1  am  in  favor  of  acquiring  territory  without  regard  to  how  it 
may  affect  the  Unl  D  H  the  slavery  question.  ("Good.'*]  I  answer 
that  whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  in  our  growth  and  progress,  to 
re  more  territory,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  without  reference  to  the 
question  of  slavery;  and  when  wc  have  acquired  it,  I  will  leave  the 
people  free  to  do  as  they  please,  cither  to  make  it  slave  or  free  territory 
a-  ihiv  prefer.  [Here  Deai on  Bross  spoke;  the  rejxmer  believes 
flic"  said,  "That's  bold."  It  was  said  solemnly.]  It  is  idle  to  tell  me  or 
you  thai  we  have  territory  enough.  Our  fathers  supposed  that  we  had 
enough  when  our  territory  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River;   but  a 

■  growth  and  expansion  latisfied  them  that  we  needed  n 
and  the  Louisiana  Territory,  from  the  West  branch  of  the  Musi- 
to  the  Bri  ..is  acquired.    Then  we  acquired  Oregon, 

then  California  and  New  Mexico.     Wc  have  enough  now  for  the  present ; 

'  Kr*li:  "qutitMu"  lor  "quet 
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.1  young  and  a  growing  nation.    It  swarms  as  often  as  a  I 
f  bees;  and  as  new  swarms  arc  turned  out  each  year,  there  must  be 
ivts  in  which  they  can  gather  ami  make  their  honey.     ["Good."] 

In  less  than  fifteen  years,  if  the  same  progress  that  has  distinguished 
b  country  for  the  last  fifteen  year- 1  ontinoM,  every  foot  of  l 
ween  this  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  owned  by  the  United  States,  will  I* 
ipicd.  Will  you  not  continue  to  increase  at  the  end  of  fifteen  yean 
well  as  now  ?  I  tell  you,  increase,  and  multiply,  and  expand,  is  the 
w  of  this  nation's  existence.  ["Good."]  You  cannot  limit  this  great 
blic  by  mere  boundary  lines,  saying,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
farther."  Any  one  of  you  gentlemen  might  as  well  say  to  a  son" 
twelve  years  old  that  he  i*  big  enough,  and  must  not  grow  any  larger; 
id  in  order  to  prevent  hb  growth,  put  a  hoop  around  him  to  keep  him 
hb  present  size.  What  would  bft  the  result  ?  Either  the  hoop 
burst  and  be  rent  asunder,  or  the  child  must  die.  So  it  would  l>c  with 
is  great  nation.  With  OUT  natural  bKMMt,  growing  with  a  rapidity 
nknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  with  the  tide  of  emigration  that 
ing  front  despotbm  in  the  old  world  to  seek  refuge'  in  our  own, 
re  Ls  a  constant  torrent  pouring  into  thb  country  that  requires  more 
more  territory  u|>on  which  to  settle;  and  just  W  fast  as  QUI 
interests  and  our  destiny  require  additional  territory  in  the  North,  in 
the  South,  or  on  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  I  am  for  it;  am!  wheo  we 
acquire  it,  will  leave  the  people,  according  to  the  Nebraska  bill,  free  to 
do  as  they  please  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  every  other  que  1 
od,  good;"  "hurrah  far  Douglas. "J 
I  trust  now  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  deem  himself  answered  on  his 
four  points.  He  racked  his  brain  so  mm  fa  in  doviglnf  these  four  ques- 
tions that  he  exhausted  himself,  and  had  not  strength  enough  to  invent 
the  others.  [Laughter.]  .As  soon  as  he  b  able  to  hold  a  council  with 
hb  advisers,  Lovcjoy,  Famsworth,  and  Fred  Douglass,  he  will  frame 
and  propound  others.     ["Good,  good."     Renewed  laughter,  in  which 

*Mr.  Lincoln  feebly  joined,  saying  that  he  hoped  with  their  aid  to  get 
seven  questions,  the  number  asked  him  by  Judge  Douglas,  and 
so  make  collusions  even.)  You  Black  Republicans  wbo  say  good,  I 
have  no  douU  think  that  they  are  all  good  men.  ["While,  white."] 
I  have  reason  to  recollect  that  some  people  in  thb  country  think  that 
Fred  Douglass  is  a  very  good  man.    The  last  time  I  came  here  to  make 
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a  *i>ect  h,  while  talking  from  the  stand  to  you,  people  of  Frccport,  as  I 
am  doing  to-day,  I  saw  a  carriage — and  a  magnificent  one  it  was, — 
drive  up  and  take  a  ]>osition  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd;  a  beautiful 
young  lady  was  sitting  on  the  box-seat,  whilst  Fired  Douglass  and  her 
mother  reclined  inside,  and  the  owner  of  the  carriage  acted  as  driver. 
(Laughter,  cheers,  cries  of  "right,"  "what  have  you  to  say  aga 
it,"  etc.]  I  saw  this  in  your  own  town.  ["What  of  it?"]  All  I 
/  have  to  say  of  it  is  this,  that  if  you,  Black  Republicans,  think  that  tbc 
I  negro  ought  to  be  on  a  social  equality  with  your  wives  and  daughters,  and 
,  ride  in  a  carriage  with  your  wife,  whilst  you  drive  the  team,  you  have 
I    a  perfect  right  to  do  so.    ["Good,  good,"  and  cheers,  mingled  with 


hooting  and  cri<--  of  "while,  while."] 
I 


am  told  that  one  of  Fred  Douglass's  kinsmen,  another  rich  black 
negro,  is  now  traveling  in  this  part  of  the  Sine,  making  sj>ccchc5 
for  his  friend  Lincoln  as  the  champion  of  black  men.  ("White 
men,  white  men,"  and  "What  have  you1  to  say  against  it?"  "Tbt 
right,"  etc.]  All  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject  is,  that  those  of  you  who 
believe  that  the  negro  is  your  equal  and  ought  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  you  socially,  politically,  and  legally,  have  a  right  to  entertain 
those  opinions,  and  of  course  will  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  ("Down  with 
the  negro,"  "no,  no,"  etc.] 

I  have  a  word  to  say  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  answer  to  the  interrogatories 
contained  in  my  speech  at  Ottawa,  and  which  he  has  pretended  to  : 
to  here  to-day.  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  a  great  parade  of  the  fact  that  I 
({noted  a  platform  U  having  l>een  adopted  by  the  Black  RepubU 
party  at  Springfield  in  1854,  which,  it  turns  out,  was  adopted  at  another 
place.  Mr.  Lincoln  loses  sight  of  the  thing  it. elf  in  his  ecstasies  over 
the  mistake  I  made  in  stating  the  place  where  it  was  done,  lie  thinks 
thai  that  platform  WIS  not  adopted  on  the  right  ">|hi1." 

When  1  put  the  direct  questions  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  ascertain  whether 
he  DOW  land-,  pledged  to  that  creed, — to  the  unconditional  repeal  of 
the  Fugitive-Slave  law,  a  refusal  to  admit  any  more  Slave  States  into  the 
Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them,  a  determination  to  apply 
Wilmot  proviso,  not  only  to  all  the  territory,  we  now  have,  but  all  that 
we  may  hereafter  acquire, — he  refused  to  answer;  and  his  followers  say, 
in  excuse,  that  the  resolution-,  upon  which  I  based  my  interrogatories 
were  not  adopted  at  the  "right  spot."    [Laughter  and  applause.]   Lin- 

•  lUadi:  "WtuCtuK^you  mtiou;  tttaM  it  ?" 


"  During  Ule  discussions  in  this  city.  Lincoln  nude  a  speech,  to  which  Judge 
Douglas  replied.    In  Lincoln's  speech  he  look  the  broad  ground  thai,  according 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  whites  and  blacks  arc  equal.     From  this  ke 
drew  the  conclu>  I  he  several  time*  repeated,  that  the  white  man  bad  no 

right  to  pass  laws  for  the  government  ol  the  black  man  without  the  nigger's  consent. 
This  speech  of  Lincoln'*  was  heard  and  applauded  by  all  the  Abolitionists  assembled 
in  Springfield.  So  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  done  speaking.  Mr.  Codding  arose, 
and  requested  all  the  delegates  to  the  Black  Republican  Con\.  ntion  to  withdraw 
into  the  Senate  dumber.     They  did  so;  and  after  long  d  .'.own 

the  Mtowfaf  AloKtiom  platform  as  the  platform  on  which  they  stood.     \V 
the  particular  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  It." 

Then  follows  the  identical  platform,  word  for  word,  which  I  read 
at  Ottawa.  [Cheers.]  Now,  that  was  published  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
town,  eleven  days  after  the  Convention  was  held,  and  it  has  remained 
on  record  up  to  this,  day  never  contradicted. 

When  I  quoted  the  resolutions  at  Ottawa  and  questioned  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  relation  to  them,  lie  said  that  his  name  was  on  the  committee 
that  reported  them,  but  he  did  not  serve,  nor  did  he  think  he  served, 
because  he  was,  <>r  thought  he  was,  in  Tazewell  County  at  the  time 
the  Convention  was  in  session.     He  did  not  deny  that  the  resolui 

passed  by  the  Springfield  Convention.  He  did  n<K  know  better, 
evidently  thought  that  they  were;  but  afterward  his  friends  declared 
that  they  had  discovered  that  ihey  varied  in  some  respects  from  the 
resolutions  passed  by  that  convention.  I  have  shown  you  that  I  had 
good  evidence  for  believing  that  the  resolutions  had  been  passed  at 
Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln  ought  to  have  known  better;  but  not  a  word 
is  said  about  his  ignorance  on  the  subject,  whilst  I,  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances,  am  accused  of  forgery. 

Now,  I  will  show  you  that  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  place 
where  these  resolutions  were  adopted, — and  when  I  get  down  to  Spring- 
field I  will  investigate  the  matter,  and  see  whether  or  not  I  have, — that 
the  principles  they  enunciate  were  adopted  as  the  Black  Republican 
platform,  ("White,  white"]  in  the  various  counties  and  Congres- 
sional Districts  throughout  the  north  end  of  the  State  in  1854.  This 
platform  was  adopted  in  nearly  every  county  that  gave  a  Black  RepuMi- 
can  majority  for  the  Legislature  in  that  year,  and  here  is  a  man  [pointing 
to  Mr.  Demo,  who  sat  on  the  stand  near  Deacon  Bross]  who  knows  as  well 
as  any  living  man  that  it  was  the  creed  of  the  Black  Republican  party 
at  that  time.  I  would  be  willing  to  call  Denio  as  a  witness,  or  any 
1  est  man  belonging  to  that  party.    I  will  now  read  the  resolu- 
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adopted  at  the  Rockford  Convention  on  the  30th  of  August,  1854, 
which  nominated  Washbumc  for  Congress.  You  elected  him  on  the 
following  platform: — 

••  Kr  wived.  That  the  continued  and  increasing  aggressions  of  slavery  fa>  our 

country  are  destructive  of  the  best  rights  of  a  free  people,  and  that  such  aggressions 

1  I"-  tuccotsfully  resisted  m-ithout  the  united  political  ac  lion  o(  ill  good  men. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  hold  in  their  hands  peaceful, 
constitutional,  and  efficient  remedy  again*t  the  encroachment*  of  the  slave  power, — 
the  ballot-box;   and  if  that  remedy  is  boldly  and  wisely  applied,  the  y 
liberty  and  eternal  justice  will  he  established. 

"Resolved.  Tim  w<  accept  this  issue  forced  upon  us  by  the  slave  power,  and, 
in  defense  of  freedom,  will  cooperate  and  Ik  known  as  Republicans,  pledged  to  the 
limi  :it  of  the  following  purposes: — 

"To  bring  the  Administration  of  the  Government  hack  to  the  control  of  first 
prlix  IpUt;  to  restore  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  the  position  of  Free  Territories; 
to  repeal  and  entirely  abrogate  the  Fugitive-Slave  law;  to  restrict  slavery  to  those 
States  in  which  it  exists;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any  more  Sl.i-.i-  State*  into 
the  DMM;  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  Territories  over  which  the  General 
Government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  to  resist  the  acquisition  of  any  more 
Territories,  unless  the  introduction  of  slavery  Aetata  fateiw  iball  have  been  pro- 
hibited. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  furtherance  of  these  principles  we  will  use  such  constitu- 
tional and  lawful  means  as  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  their  accomplishment,  and 
ih.it  we  will  support  no  man  for  office  utnler  the  General  or  State  Government 
who  is  not  positively  committed  to  the  support  of  these  prim  ipiet,  and  whose 
personal  character  and  conduct  is  not  a  guarantee  that  he  is  reliable,  and  shall 
abjure  all  party  allegiance  and  ties. 

"Resolved.  That  wc  cordially  invite  persons  of  all  former  political  parties 

whatever,  in  favor  of  the  object  expressed  in  the  above  resolution:,  pg  unite  with 

as  in  carrying  them  into  effect."    [Senator  Douglas  was  frequently  interrupted  in 

>■  resolutions  by  loud  cries  of  "Good,  good,"  "that's  the  doctrine,"  and 

vociferous  applause.] 

Well,  you  think  that  js  a  very  good  platform,  do  you  not  ?  ["  Yes,  yes, 
ill  right,"  and  cheers.]  If  you  do,  if  you  approve  it  now,  and  thin] 
all  right,  you  will  not  join  with  those  men  who  say  that  I  libel  you  by 
calling  theM  your  |  >rim  iplcs,  will  you?  ["Good,  good,  hit  him  again,"  and 
great  laughter  and  cheers.]  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln  complains;  Mr.  Lincoln 
charges  that  I  did  you  and  him  injustice  by  saying  that  this  wa 
platform  of  your  party.  [Renewed  laughter.]  I  am  told  that  Wash- 
bume  made  a  speech  in  Galena  last  night,  in  which  he  abused  me 
awfully  fur  bringing  to  light  this  platfann,  on  which  he  was.  elected  to 
Congress.  He  thought  that  you  had  forgotten  it,  as  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
desires  to.    [Laughter.]    He  did  not  deny  but  that  you  had  adopted  it, 
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and  thai  he  had  subscribed  .to  and  was  pledged  by'  it,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  fair  to  call  it  up  and  remind  the  people  that  it  was  their 
platform.    [Here  Deacon  Brow  (poke.] 

But  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  more  honest  in  jour  Abolitionism 
than  your  leaders  by  avowing  that  it  is  your  platform,  and  right  in 
your  opinion.    [Laughter,  "You  have  them,  good,  good."] 

In  the  adoption  of  that  platform,  you  not  only  declared  that  you 
would  resist  the  admission  of  any  more  Slave  Stats,  and  work  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  law,  but  you  pledged  yourselves  not  to 
vote  for  any  man  for  State  or  Federal  office  who  was  not  committed 
to  these  principles.  ["Exactly  so,  exactly  so,"  cheers.]  You  were  thus 
rnrnrnktcd  Similar  resolutions  to  those  were  adopted  in  your  county 
Convention  here,  and  now  with  your  admissions  that  they  are  your 
platform  and  embody  your  sentiments  now  as  they  did  then,  what  do 
yon  think  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  your  candidate  for  the  Pnfced  States  Se 
wno  is  attempting  to  dodge  the  responsibility  of  this  platform,  bet 
It  was  not  adopted  in  the  right  spot.  [Shoute  of  laughter,  "Hurrah  for 
Uoogtas-'J  1  thought  that  it  was  adopted  in  Springfield;  but  it  turns 
out  it  was  not,  that  it  was  adopted  at  Rockford,  and  in  the  various 
counties  which  comprise  this  Congressional  District.  When  I  get  into 
the  next  district,  I  will  show  that  the  same  platform  was  adopted  there, 
and  so  on  through  the  State,  until  I  nail  the  responsibility  of  it  upon  the 
back  of  the  Black  Republican  party  throughout  the  State.  ["White, 
white,"  "three  cheers  for  Douglas.^ 

A  Voke. — Couldn't  you  modify,  and  call  it  brown  ?   [Laughter] 

Mr.  Douglos.—Stx  a  bit.  I  thought  that  you  were  hemming  a 
little  brown  when  your  members  in  Congress  voted  for  the  Crittenden- 
Montgomery  bill;  but  since  you  have  backed  out  from  that  position 
and  gone  back  to  Abolitionism  you  are  black,  and  not  brown.  [Shouts 
of  laughter,  and  a  voice,  "Can't  you  ask  him  another  question  ?"] 

Gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  what  your  platform  was  in  1854. 
You  still  adhere  to  it.  The  same  platform  was  adopted  by  nearly  all 
the  counties  where  the  Black  Republican  party  had  a  majority  in  1854. 
I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  action  of  your  representatives 
in  the  Legislature  when  they  assembled  together  at  Springfield.  In  the 
first  place,  you  must  remember  that  this  was  the  organization  of  a  new 
party.    It  is  so  declared  in  the  resolutions  themselves,  which  say  that 
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you  arc  going  todisaohre'sll  old  piny  tic*  and  'all  the  new  party  Republi- 
can. The  old  Whig  party  was  to  have  its  throat  cut  from  car  to  ear, 
and  th<-  Democratic  party  Wtt  to  be  annihilated  and  blotted  out  of 
existence,  whilst  in  lieu  of  these  parties  the  Black  Republican  party  was 
to  be  organized  .m  this  Abolition  platform.  You  know  who  the  chief 
leaden  were  in  breaking  up  and  destroying  these  two  great  parties. 
Lincoln  on  the  one  hand,  and  Trumbull  on  the  other,  being  disappointed 
politicians,  [laughter]  and  having  retired  or  been  driven  to  obscurity  by 
an  outraged  constituency  because  of  their  political  sins,  formed  a  scheme 
to  Abolitionizc  the  two  parties,  and  lead  the  Old  Lint-  Whigl  and  Old 
Line  Democrats  captive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  Abolition  camp. 

(  base,  Fred  Dougla--.,  -mil  !>,•.  N  ben  to  did 

them  whenever  they  were  brought  in.     [Great  laughter.]     Lincoln  went 
to  WOtfc  to  dissolve  the  Old  Lite  Whig  party.     Clay  was  dead; 
although  the  sod  was  not  yet  green  on  his  grave,  this  man  undertook 
to  bring  into  disrepute  those  great  Comproa  0!  1S50,  with 

which  Clay  and  Webster  were  identified. 

Up  to  1854  the  Old  Whig  party  and  the  DeuXX  y  had  ftOOd 

on  a  common  platform  so  far  as  this  slavery  question  was  concerned. 
Y11  1    Whigs  and  we  Demon  red   about  the  bank,  the  tariff, 

distribution,  the  specie  circular,  and  the  sub-treasury,  but  we  agreed  on 
ry  question,  and  the  true  mode  of  preserving  the  pence  and 
harmony  of  the  Union.    The  Compron  ures  of  1850  were  intro- 

duced by  Clay,  were  defended  by  Webster,  and  supported  by  Cass,  and 
were  approved  by  Fillmore,  and  sanctioned  by  the  National  men  of 
both  parties.    They  Constituted  a  common  plank  upon  which  both 

p  and  Democrats  stood.     In   1852  the  Whig  party,   in  its  la  A 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  indorsed  and  approved  these  meas- 
ures of  Clay,  and  SO  did  the  National  Convention  of  the   D( 
party  held  that  S3mc  year.      Thus  the  Old  Line  Whigs  and  the  Old 
Line  Democrats  stood  pledged  to  the  great  principle  of  self  jr«    1 
which  guarantees  to  the  people  of  each  Territory  the  right  to  decide 

!  ivery  question  EoX  themselves.     In  1854,  after  the  death  of  Cl>y  , 
and  Webster,  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  undertook  to 
Aboiitiunize  the  Whig  party,  by  dl  It,  transferring  the  members 

into  the  Abolition  camp,  and  making  them  train  under  Giddings,  Fred 
Douglass,  Lovejoy,  Cha>e,  Famsworth,  and  other  Abolition  leaders. 
Trumbull  undertook  to  dissolve  the  Democratic  party  by  taking  old 
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Legislature  met,  the  first  thins:  it  did  was  to  elect  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  the  very  man  who  b  now  boasting  that  be  wrote  the  Abolition 
platform  on  which  Lincoln  will  not  stand.    ("Good,"  '•Hit  him  again.", 
and  cheers.]    I  want  to  know  of  Mr.  Turner  whether  or  not,  when  he 
was  elected,  he  was  a  good  embodiment  of  Republican  principles  ? 

Mr    Turner. — 1  hope  I  was  then,  and  am  now. 

Mr.  Douglas. — He  swears'  that  he  hopes  he  was  then,  and  is  now. 
He  wrote  that  Black  Republican  platform,  and  »  satisfied  with  it  now. 
("Hurrah  for  Turner,"  "Good,"  etc.]  I  admire  and  acknowledge 
Turner's  honesty.  Every  man  t  f  you  knows  that  what  he  says  alx>ut 
these  resolutions  being  the  platform  of  the  Black  Republican  party  i-. 
true,  and  you  also  know  that  each  one  of  thee  men  who  arc  shuffling 
;nid  trying  to  deny  it  are  only  trying  to  cheat  the  people  out  of  their 
votes  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  them  still  more  after  the  election. 
|  1 1  i."  and  cheers.]  I  propose  to  trace  this  thing  a  little  further, 
in  order  that  you  can  see  what  additional  evidence  there  is  to  fasten 
this  revolutionary  platform  upon  the  Black  Republican  party.  When 
the  Legislature  assembled,  there  was  a'  United  States  Senator  to  elect 
ie  place  of  General  Shields,  and  Ijefore  they  proceeded  to  ballot, 
Lovcjoy  insisted  on  laying  down  certain  principles  by  which  in  govern 
the  party. 

It  has  been  published  to  the  world  and  satisfactorily  proven  that 
there  was,  at  the  time  the  alliance  was  made  between  Trumbul! 
Lincoln  to  Abolitionize  the  two  parties,  an  agreement  that  Lincoln 
shuulil  take  Shields^  place  in  the  United  Slates  Senate,  and  Trumbull 
should  have  mine  so  soon  as  they  could  conveniently  get  rid  of  me. 
When  Lincoln  was  beaten  for  Shields's  place,  in  a  manner  I  will  refer 
to  in  a  few  minutes,  he  felt  very  sore  and  restive;  his  friends  gruni! 
and  -ome  of  them  came  out  and  charged  that  the  most  infamous  treachery 
had  been  practiced  against  him;  that  the  bargain  ma  that  Lincoln  w&s 
to  bare  had  Shields 's  place,  and  Trumbull  was  to  have  waited  for  mine, 
but  that  Trumbull,  having  the  COOfXOl  of  a  few  Atiolitionized  Demo 
< Ml  -,  he  prevented  them  from  voting  for  Lincoln,  thus  keeping  him 
within  a  few  votes  of  an  election  until  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  party 
to  drop  him  and  elect  Trumbull.  Well,  Trumbull  having  cheated 
Lincoln,  his  friends  made  a  fuss,  and  in  order  t"  keep  then  and  Lincoln 
qokt,  the  party  were  obliged  to  come  forward,  in  advance,  at  the  last 
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live*  requested,  to  vote  against  the  admission  of  any  Sute  into  the  Union,  the 
Constitution  of  which  does  Dot  prohibit  slavery,  whether  the  Territory  out  of  which 
such  Sute  may  have  been  formed  shall  hire  been  acquired  by  conquest,  treaty, 

haM,  or  from  original  Territory  of  the  United  Sute*. 

"Resolved.  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  Repre- 
srnutivrs  requested,  to  introduce  and  vote  for,  a  MU  to  repeal  an  Act  entitled  'an 
Act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of 
;>;'  and,  falling  ;  .ixh  a  modification  of  it  as  shall  secure  the 

right  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury  before  the  regularly  constituted  authorities 
of  tli  •  Stat'1,  to  all  person*  claimed  at  owing  service  or  labor.' 

|  Cries  of  "good,"  "good,"  and  cheers.]     Yes,  you   say  "good," 
"good,"  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  thin] 

Those  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Lovcjoy  immediately 
preceding  the  election  of  Scnatur.  They  declared,  first,  that  the  Wl  I 
Proviso  must  be  applied  to  all  territory  north  of  36  deg.  30  nun.  Sec- 
ondly, that  it  mast  be  applied  to  all  Uxrii  of  36  deg.  30  pain. 
Thirdly,  that  it  must  be  applied  to  all  the  territory  now  owned  by  the 
(hdted  States;  and  finally,  thai  it  m  lied  (0  ill  territory  bare- 
after  to  be  acquired  by  the  United  State-.  The  next  resolution  declares 
that  no  mow  Slaw  States  ibtll  bt  admitted  Into  this  Union  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  no  matter  whether  they  arc  formed  out  of 
territory  now  owned  by  us  or  that  W  DM]  hereafter  acquire,  by  tr. 
by  Congress,  or  in  any  manner  whatever.  [A  voice,  "That  is  right."] 
You  say  tli.it  i.  right.  We  will  see  in  a  moment.  The  next  rcsolu 
demands  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  law,  although  its 
repeal  would  leave  DO  provision  for  carrying  out  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  guarantees  the  lURCndcr 
of  fugitives.  If  they  could  not  get  in  unconditional  repeal,  they  demanded 
that  that  law  should  be  so  modified  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  useless  as 
possible. 

Now,  I  want  to  show  you  who  voted  for  these  resolutions.    When 
the  voir  v.a-  taken  OB  the  first  resolution  it  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive,— yeas,  41,  nays  32.     You  will  find  thai  Ihl  rict  party  I 
between  the  Democrata  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Black  Republicans 
on  the  other.    [Cries  of  "White,  white",  and  clamor.]    I  know  your  \ 
name,  and  always  call  things  by  their  right  name.    The  point  I  wisljJo-A 
call  your  attention  to  b  thh:    that  these  1  >•  adopted  00 
the  7th  day  of  February,  and  that  on  the  8th  they  went  into  an  election 
for  a  United  States  Senator,  and  that  day  every  man  who  voted  for 
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I  ask  you  which  hum  of  the  dilemma  will  you  lake?  "Will  you  hold 
Lincoln  up  to  the  platform  of  his  party,  or  will  you  accuse  every  Repre- 
sentative you  had  in  the  Legislature  of  violating  his  pledge  ol  honor  10 
his  constituents  ?  [Voices :  "  Wc  go  for  Turner,"  "  We  go  for  Lincoln ;" 
"Hurrah  for  Douglas,"  "Hurrah  for  Turner."]  Then  is  no  • 
for  you.  Either  Mr.  Lincoln  was  committed  to  those  propositions,  or 
your  raemlxrs  violated  their  faith.  Take  either  bom  <>f  the  dilemma 
you  choose.  There  is  no  dodgng  the  question;  I  want  Lincoln's 
answer.  He  says  he  was  not  pledged  to  repeal  the  Fugitive-Slave  law, 
that  he  docs  not  quite  like  to  do  it;  he  will  not  introduce  a  law  to  repeal 
it  thinks  there  ought  to  he  some  law;  he  doe-;  not  tell  what  ii  ought 
to  be;  upon  the  whole  he  is  altogether  undecided,  and  don't  know  what 
tu  think  or"  do.  That  is  the  substance  of  his  answer  upon  the  repeal  of 
the  Fugitive-Slave  law.  I  put  the  question  to  him  distinctly,  whether 
he  indorsed'  that  part  of  the  Black  Republican  platform  which  calk 
for  the  entire  abrogation  and  repeal  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  law.  He 
answers,  No!  that  he  does  not  indorses  that;  hut  he  does  not  tell  what 
he  is  for,  or  what  he  will  vote  for.  His  answer  is,  in  fact,  no  answer  at 
all.  Why  cannot  he  speak  OUt(  and  say  what  he  It  for,  and  what  he  will 
do?    [Cries  of  "That's  right."] 

In  regard  to  there  heing  no  more  Slave  States,  he  is  not  pledged  to 
that.  He  would  not  like,  he  says,  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  he 
would  have  to  vote  one  way  or  another  upon  that  question  I  pray  you, 
do  not  put  him  in  a  position  that  would  embarrass  him  so  much.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Gentlemen,  if  he  goes  to  the  Senate,  he  maybe  put  in  that  position, 
and  then  which  way  will  he  vote  ? 

A   Voice. — How  will  you  vote? 

Mr.  Douglas. — I  will  vote  for  the  admission  of  just  such  a  State  as  by 
the  form  of  their  constitution  the  people  show  they  want;  if  I 
slavery,  they  shall  have  it;  if  they  prohibit  slavery,  it  shall  be  prohibited. 
They  can  form  their  institution'-  to  please  themselves,  tttbjei  1  only  to 
the  Constitution;  and  I,  for  one,  stand  ready  to  receive  them  into  the 
UalOB.  ("Three  cheers  for  Douglas. ']  Why  cannot  your  Black  Re- 
publican candidates  talk  out  as  plain  as  that  when  they  arc  questioned  ? 
[Cries  of  "Good,  good."] 

[Here  Deacon  Bro&s  spoke.] 
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I  do  not  want  to  cheat  any  man  out  of  his  vote.  No  man  is  deceived 
in  regard  to  my  principles  if  I  bare  the  power  to  express  myself  in  terms 
frpBrk  enough  to  convey  my  ideas. 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  speech  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  United 
State*  Senate  which  coven  all  these  Abolition  platforms.  He  there  law 
down  a  proposition  so  broad  in  its  Abolitionism  as  to  cover  the  whole 
ground. 

~  la  mr  opioino  k  (the  jUwy  agitation]  will  not  cease  until  •  erUi  shall  bate 
been  reached and  paced.  'A  boose  mrided  against  itseli  cannot  stand.'  I  believe 
tab  Government  eanaot  endure  pasmatmij,  half  Slave  and  half  Free.  I  do  not 
expect  the  liuit  to  £a0,  bat  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided  It  will  become 
auoneiniag  o»aH  throtner.  Either  the  opponent*  of  slavrrv  will  arte*  the  further 
spread  of  it.  sad  place  it  where  Use  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ilvnyt*  extinction,  or  its  advocates  trifl  posh  it  forward  tSl  it  Khali 
become  alike  bwfol  is  all  the  States,— old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  weD  as  South." 

There  you  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  this 
Union  cannot  endure  divided  as  our  fathers  made  it,  with  Free  and 
Slave  States.  He  says  they  must  all  become  one  thing,  or  all  the  other; 
that  they  must  all  be  Free  or  all  Slave,  or  else  the  Union  cannot  continue 
to  exist;  it  being  his  opinion  that  to  admit  any  more  Slave  States,  to 
continue  to  divide  the  Union  into  Free  and  Slave  States  will  dissolve  it. 
I  want  to  know  of  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he  will  vote  for  the  admission  i 

\  another  Skit  State.    [Cries  of  "Bring  him  out.'T 

^""  He  tells  you  the  Union  cannot  exist  unless  the  States  are  all  Free  or 
all  Slave;  he  tells  you  that  he  is  opposed  to  making  them  all  Slave  and 
hence  he  is  for  making  them  all  Free,  in  order  that  the  Union  may 
and  yet  he  will  not  vote  against  another  Slave  State,  knowing  that  the 
in  must  be  dissolved  if  he  votes  for  it.  [Great  laughter.]  I  ask 
you  if  that  is  fair  dealing?  The  true  intent  and  inevitable  cone  I 
to  lie  drawn  from  his  first  .Springfield  speech  is,  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  any  more  Slave  States  under  any  circumstances.  '  If  he 
is  so  opposed,  why  not  say  so  ?     If  he  l>elieves  this  Union  ulure 

divided  into  Free  and  Slave  States,  that  they  must  all  become  free  in 
order  to  save  the  Union,  he  is  bound  as  an  honest  man  to  vote  a> 
any  more  Slave  States.     If  he  believes  it,  he  is  bound  to  do  it. 
mc  that  it  is  my  duty,  in  order  to  save  the  Union,  to  do  a  purtkul 
act,  and  I  will  do  it  if  the  Constitution  docs  not  prohibit  it.    |Applausc. 
I  am  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  under  any  circumstances.     [Re 
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ncwed  applause.]  I  will  pursue  no  course  of  conduct  that  will  give  just 
cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  hope  of  the  friend*  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world  rests  upon  the  perpetuity  of  tfa 
The  <iown  trodden  and  oppressed  people  who  BH  Buffering  under 
European  despotism  all  look  with  hope  and  anxiety  to  the  American 
0  as  the  only  resting  place  and  permanent  home  of  freedom  and 
self-government. 

Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  hi  b  !  A  this  Union  cannot  continue 

to  endure  with  Slave  States  in  it,  and  yet  he  will  not  tell  you  distinctly 
whether  he  will  vote  for  or  against  the  admi.-.-.ion  of  any  men-  Store 
States,  but  says  he  would  not  like  to  be  put  to  the  test.  [Laughter.] 
I  do  not 'think  be  will  Ik-  put  tO  the  test.  [Renewed  laughter.]  I  do 
not  think  that  the  people  of  Illinois  desire  a  man  to  represent  them  who 
would  not  like  to  he  put  to  the  lest  on  the  |>erlormance  of  ;i  h: 
tutimal  duty  [Cries  of  "Good.")  I  will  retire  in  shame  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  when  I  am  not  willing  l<>  be  put  to  the  test 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty.  I  have  been  put  to  severe  tests.  ["That 
is  so."]  I  have  stood  by  my  principles  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  in 
the  suashine  and  in  the  rain.  I  have  defended  the  great  principl 
sclf-go%-crnment  here  among  you  when  Northern  sentiment  ran  in  a 
torrent  against  me,  [A  voice,  "That  is  so."]  and  I  have  defended  that 

i  great  principle  when  Southern  sentiment  CIBM  down  like  an 
avalanche  upon  me.  I  was  not  afraid  of  any  test  they  put  to  me.  I 
knew  I  was  right;  I  knew  my  principles  were  sound;  I  knew  that  the 
people  would  see  in  the  end  that  I  had  done  right,  and  I  knew  that  the 
God  of  heaven  would  smile  upon  me  if  I  was  faithful  in  the  |ierformanrc 
of  my  duty.     [Cries  of  "Good,"  cheers  and  laughter.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  makes  a  charge  of  coemption  against  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and 
attempts  to  bolster  it  up  by  saying  that   I  did  the  IM  It  the 

Washington  Union.  Suppose  I  did  make  that  charge  of  corruption 
against  the  Washington  Union,  when  it  was  true,  does  that  justify  him  in 
making  a  fake  charge  against  me  and  others  ?  That  is  the  question  I 
would  put.  He  says  that  at  the  time  the  Nebraska  bill  was  introduced, 
and  before  it  was  passed,  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  President  Pierce,  President  Buchanan,  and  myself, 
by  that  bill  and  the  decision  of  the  court,  to  break  down  the  barrier  and 
establish  slavery  all  over  the  Union. 
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Does  he  not  know  that  that  charge  b  historically  Use  as  against 
President  Buchanan  ?  He  know*  that  Mr.  Buchanan  wa»  at  that  time 
gland,  representing  this  country  with  distinguished  ability  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  that  he  was  there  for  a  long  time  before,  and  did 
not  return  for  a  year  or  more  after.  He  knows  that  to  be  true,  and  that 
fact  proves  his  charge  to  be  false  as  again**  Mr.  Buchanan.  [Cheers.] 
Then,  again,  I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  passed,  the  Died  Scott  case  was  not  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  all;  it  was  not  upon  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court;  it  bad 
not  been  brought  there;  and  the  Judges  in  all  probability  knew  nothing 
of  h.  Thus  the  history  of  the  country  proves  the  charge  to  be  fabc 
as  against  them. 

A  in  I'n  -<!r:ii  Kme,  hi-,  high  character  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
honor  is  enough  to  vindicate  him  from  such  a  charge;  (laughter  and 
applause]  and  as  to  myself,  I  pronounce  the  charge  an  infamous  lie, 
whenever  and  wherever  made,  and  by  whomsoever  made.  I  am  willing 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  go  and  rake  up  every  public  act  of  mine,  every 
measure  I  have  introduced,  report  I  have  made,  speech  delivered,  and 
criticise  them ;  but  when  he  charges  upon  me  a  corrupt  conspiracy  fur 
the  purpose  of  perverting  the  institutions  of  the  country,  I  brand  it  h 
it  deserves.  I  say  the  history  of  the  country  proves  it  to  be  fabe;  and 
that  it  could  not  have  t>een  possible  at  the  time 

But  now  he  tries  to  protect  himself  in  this  charge,  because  I  made  a 
charge  against  the  Washington  Union.  My  ipeech  in  the  Senate  ag 
the  Washington  Union  was  made  because  it  advocated  a  revolutionary 
doctrine,  by  declaring  that  the  Free  States  had  not  the  right  to  prohibit 
slavery  within  their  own  limits.  Because  I  made  that  charge  against  the 
inglon  Union,  Mr.  Lincoln  says  it  was  a  charge  against  Mr.  Bm-ha- 
nan.  Suppose  it  was:  is  Mr.  Lincoln  the  peculiar  defender  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  ?      I-  he  so  interested  in  the  Federal  Administration,  and  so 

!  to  it  that  he  must  jump  to  the  rescue  and  defend  it  from  <■-. 
attack  that  I  may  make  against  it  ?    (Great  laughter  and  cheers.]    I 
understand  the  whole  thing.    The  Washington  Union,  under  that  most 
corrupt  of  all  men,  Cornelius  Wendell,  is  advocating  Mr.  Lincoln's  c 
to  the  Senate.     Wendell  was  the  printer  of  the  last  Black  Republican 
House  of  Representatives;  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  present  Di- 
crotic House,  but  was  ignominiously  kicked  out;  and  then  he  look  the 
money  which  he  had  made  out  of  the  public  printing  by  means  of  the 
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Black  Republicans,  bought  the  Washington  Union,  and  is  now  pub- 
lishing it  in  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  advocating  Mr. 

oln's  electinii  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lincoln  therefore  consider 
attack  upon  Wendell  and  his  corrupt  gang  as  a  personal  attack  upon  him. 
[Immense  cheering  and  laughter.]  This  only  proves  what  I  have  charged, 
— that  there  is  an  alliance  between  Lincoln  and  his  supporters,  and  the 
Federal  office-hoiden  of  thb  State,  and  Presidential  aspirants  out  of 
it,  to  break  mc  down  at  home.  [A  voice — "That  is  impossible,"  and 
cheering.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  feels  bound  to  come  in  to  the  rescue  of  the  Washington 
Union.  In  that  speech  which  I  delivered  in  answer  to  the  Washington 
Union,  I  made  it  distinctly  against  the  Union,  and  against  the  Union 
alone.  I  did  not  choose  to  go  beyond  that.  If  I  have  occasion  to  attack 
the  President's  conduct,  I  will  do  it  in  language  that  will  not  be  misun- 
dostOOd.  When  I  differed  with  the  President,  I  spoke  out  SO  that  you 
all  heard  mc.  ["That  you  did,"  and  cheers.]  That  question  passed 
away;  it  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  my  principle,  by  allowing  the  people 
to  do  as  they  pica?*;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy.  ["Hear, 
bear."]  Whenever  the  great  principle  of  self-government, — the  right  of 
the  people  to  make  their  own  Constitution,  and  come  into  the  Union  with 
avcry  or  without  it,  .is  they  see  proper, — shall  again  arise,  you  will  find 

Standing  firm  in  the  defense'  of  that  principle,  and  fighting  whoever 
fights  it.  ["Right,  right,"  "Good,  good,"  and  cheers.]  If  Buchanan 
stands,  as  I  doubt  not  he  will,  by  the  recommer.il.itinn  untamed 
in  hi-  Message,  that  hereafter  all  State  constitutions  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  before  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union, 
he  will  find  mc  standing  by  him  firmly,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  carrying 
it  out  I  know  Mr.  Lincoln's  object:  he  wants  to  divide  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  order  that  he  may  defeat  mc  and  get  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Douglas's  time  here  expired,  and  he  stopped  on  the  moment. 


Mr.  Lincoln^  Rejoinder 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  arose  he  was  greeted  with  vociferous  cheers.  He 
said: 

My  Friends:  It  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  I  cannot,  in  half  an 
hour,  notice  all  the  things  that  so  able  a  man  as  Judge  Douglas  can  say 

•  Rttdi:  "in  detain"  ice  "in  Iht  detente" 
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in  an  bout  and  B  half;fand  I  hope,  therefore,  if  there  be  anything  that 
he  has  said  upon  which  you  would  like  to  hear  something  from  me, 
but  which  I  omit  to  comment  upon,  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  would 
be  expecting  an  Impossibility  fat  DM  '"  BJO  Ofet  his  whole  ground.)  I 
can  but  take  up  some  of  the  points  that  he  has  dwelt  upon,  and  employ 
my  half  hour  specially  on  th  m. 

The  first  thing  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  a  word  in  regard  to  Judge 
Douglas's  declaration  about  the  "vulgarity  and  blackguardism''  in 
the  audience, — that  no  such  thing,  an  he  says,  was  shown  by  any  Demo* 
CM  whlfe  peaking.    Now,  I  only  wish,  by  way  of  reply  on  this 

subject,  to  say  that  while  /  was  speaking,  /  used  no  "vulgarity  or  black  - 
guardian"  toward  any  Democrat.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Now,  my  friends,  I  come  to  all  this  long  portion  of  the  Judge's  speech, 
— ptthaps  half  of  it, — which  he  has  devoted  to  the  various  resolutions 
and  platform*  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  different  counties  in  the 
different  Congressional  Districts,  ,and  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  Vhich 
he  tupposes  are  al  variance  with  the  position  I  have  assumed  before 
you  to-day.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  resolutions  are  at  variance 
with  the  ])o,iii- Hi-  I  have  here  assumed.!  All  I  have  to  ask  is  that  we 
talk  reasonably  and  rationally  about  it)  I  happen  to  know,  the  Jud 
opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 'that  I  have  never  Bled  t" 
conceal  my  opinions,  nor  tried  to  deceive  any  one  in  reference  to  them. 
He  may  go  and  examine  all  the  members  who  voted  for  mc  for  United 
States  Senator  in  1855,  after  the  election  of  1854.  (They  were  pledged  to 
certain  things  here  at  home,  and  were  determined  to  have  pledges  from 
me;^nd  if  he  v.  ill  End  any  of  these  person.*  who  will  tell  him  anything 
isistent  with  what  1  say  now,  I  will  resign,  or  rather  retire  from 
(In  race,  and  give  him  no  more  trouble.    [Applause.] 

The  plain  truth  is  this:  At  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  policy, 
ire  belli  ved  there  was  a  new  era  being  introduced  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic, V'hich  tended  to  the  spread  and  perpetuation  of  slavery. 
Hut  in  our  opjxwition  to  that  measure  we  did  DOt  agree  with  one  another 
in  everything.  The  people  in  the  north  end  of  the  State  were  for 
stronger  measures  of  oppoaitiaa  than  we  of  the  central  and  southern 
Portions  of  the  State,  but  we  were  all  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  doctrine. 
We  had  that  one  feeling  and  that  one  sentiment  in  cummon.  You  at 
\  the  north  end  met  in  your  Conventions  and  passed  your  resolutions. 
in  the  middle  of  the  State  and  further  BOUtfa  did  not  hold  such  Con- 
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ventions  and  pan  the  same  resolution  s(  although  we  had  in  general  a 
common  view  and  a  common  sentiment.  ^  So  that  these  meetings 
which  the  Judge  has  alluded  to,  and  the  resolutions  he  has  read  from, 
were  local,  and  did  not  spread  over  the  whole  State.  We  at  List  met 
together  in  1856,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  vre  agreed  upon  a 
common  platform. /You  who  held  more  extreme  notions,  either  yielded 
those  notions,  or,  u  not  wholly  yielding  them,  agreed  to  yield  them 
practically,  for  the  sake  of  embodying  the  opposition  to  the  measure* 
which  the  opposite  party  were  pushing  forward  at  that  time.  We  met 
you  then  and  if  there  WSS  anything  yielded,  it  wa  |  impose*,  j 

We  agreed  then  upon  a  platform  for  the  party  throughout  the  entire 
State  of  III  .   we  are  all  hound,  as  a  party,  to  that  platform. 

And  1  say  here  to  you,  if  any  one  expects  of  me— in  the  case  of  my  elec- 
tion -that  I  will  do  anytlim.;  not  signified  by  our  R> 
and  my  answers  here  to-day,  I  tell  you  very  frankly  that  person  will 
l>e  deceived. 

I  do  not  ask  for  the  vote  of  any  one  who  supposes  that  I  have  secret 
purposes  <K  pledges  that  I  dare  run  -.peak  out.  Cannot  the  Judge  lie 
u.d  ?  /if  he  fears,  in  the  unfortunate  case  of  my  election,  [laughter] 
th.it  my  going  to  Washington  will  enable  me  to  advocate  sentiments 
contrary  to  those  which  I  expressed  when  you  voted  for  and  elected  me, 
ire  him  that  his  fears  arc  wholly  needless  and  groundless.)  Is  the 
Judge  really  afraid  of  any  such  thing!'  [Laughter.]  I'll  tell  you  what 
he  is  afraid  of.  lie  is  afraid  :te'll  all  pull  together.  [Applause  and  1 
of  "We  will!  we  will!"]  This  is  what  alarms  him  more  than  anything 
else.  J  [Laughter.]  For  my  part,  I  do  hope  that  all  of  us,  entertaining 
a  common  sentiment  fa  0\  position  to  what  appears  to  us  a  design  to 
nationalize  and  perpetuate  slavcry,)will  waive  minor  differences  on 
questions  which  cither  belong  to  the  dead  past  or  the  distant  future, 
and  all  pull  together  in  this  struggle.     What  are  your  sentiments  ?    ["  We 

will!  We  will  1"  loud  cheat.]  [If  it  be  true  that  on  the  ground  which 
I  occupy,— ground  which  1  occupy  as  frankly  and  boldly  as  Judge 
-las  does  his, — my  views,  though  partly  coinciding  with  yours,  are 
not  as  perfectly  in  accordance  with  your  feelings  as  his  are,  I  do  say  to 
yen  in  all  candor,  go  for  him,  and  not  fur  me.  )l  hope  to  deal  in  all 
things  fairly  with  Judge  Douglas,  and  with  the  people  of  the  State, 
in  Hi1,  contest.  And  if  I  should  never  be  elected  to  any  office,  I  trust  I 
may  go  down  with  no  stain  of  falsehood  upon  my  reputation,  notwith- 
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standing  the  hard  opinions  Judge  Douglas  chooses  to  entertain  of  mc. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Judge  has  again  addressed  himself  to  the  Abolition  tendencies 
..I"  ,i  |*-ei  h  of  mine  made  ai  Springfi  Id  In  June  tat  i  bait  i  o  often 
tried  to  answer  what  he  is  always  saying  on  that  melancholy  theme  that 
I  almost  turn  with  disgust  from  the  n, — from  the  repetition 

of  an  answer  to  it.  I  trust  that  nearly  all  of  this  intelligent  audience 
have  read  that  speech.  ("We  have  |  We  have!"]  If  you  have,  I  may 
venture  to  leave  it  to  you  to  inspect  it  closely,  and  sec  whether  it  con- 
t:iins  any  Of  those  "bugalxxw"  which  frighten  Judge  Douglas.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  Judge  COtDpiftini  that  I  did  not  fully  an.-.wer  his  questions.  If 
I  have  the  sense  to  comprehend  and  answer  those  questions,  I  have 
done  so  fairly,  /if  it  CIO  !«■  pointed  out  to  DM  BOH  I  Can  more  fully 
and  fairly  answer  him,  I  will  do  it;'  but  I  aver  I  have  not  the 
sec  how  it  is  to  be  done^)  He  says  I  do  not  declare  I  would  in  any  event 
vote  for  the  admission  of  a  Slave  State  into  the  Union.^flf  I  have  been 
fairly  reported,.  h«  will  lee  thai   I  did  givi  rer  to  his 

interrogatories;^  did  not  merely  say  that  I  would  dislike  to  be  put  to 
.ut  I  •  ;iiil  i  lc;irly,  if  I  were  put  to  the  test,  and  a  Territory  from 
which  slaver)'  had  been  excluded  should  present  herself  with  a  State  con- 
stitution sanctioning  slavery, — a  mo:  i  i  i; inordinary  thing,  and  wholly 
unlikely'  to  happen, — I  did  not  sec  how  I  could  avoid  voting  for  her 
admission.  But  he  refuses  to  understand  that  I  said  so  and  he  wants 
this  audience  to  understand  that  I  did  not  say  so.  (Yet  it  will  be  so 
reported  in  the  printed  s|>eech  that  he  cannot  help  seeing 

He  says  if  I  should  vote  for  the  admission  of  a  Slave  State  I  would 
be  voting  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  because  I  hold  that  the  Union 
cannot  permanently  exist  half  Slave  and  half  Free.  I  repeat  that  I  do 
not  beUeve  this  Government  can  endure  permanently  half  Slave  and 
half  Free;  yet  I  do  not  admit,  nor  docs  it  at  all  follow,  that  the  admission 
of  a  single  Slave  State  will  permanently  fix  the  character  and  establish 
this  as  a  universal  slave  nation.  The  Judge  is  very  happy  indeed  at 
working  up  these  quibbles.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  /  Before  leaving 
the  subject  of  answering  questions,  I  aver  as  my  confident  belief,  when 
you  come  to  see  our  speeches  in  print,  that  you  will  find  every  question 

•  "1  will  do  ii;  but"  omittti- 

•  "Ew"  uucriol  ifttf  "unHlutjr." 
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which  he  has  asked  mc  more  faiily  and  boldly  and  fully  answered  lhan 
be  has  answered  those  which  I  put  to  him.  Is  noC  that  so  ?  (Cries  of 
"Yes,  yes."]  )Thc  two  speeches  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  I  will 
venture  to  leave  it  to  impartial  judges  whether  his  questions  have  not 
been  more  directly  and  circumstantially  answered  than  mine. 

Judge  Douglas  says  he  made  a  charge  u|*»n  the  editor  of  the  W.i-li 
ington  Union,  alone,  of  entertaining  a  purpose  to  rob  the  States  of  tl.rir 
power  to  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits.     I  undertake  to  say,  and 
I  make  the  direct  issue,  that  he  did  not  make  his  charge  against  the 
editor  of  the  Union  alone.     [Applause.]     I  will  undertake  to  prove  by 
the  record  here  that  he  made  that  charge  against  more  and  higher 
dignitaries  than  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Union.    I  am  quite  aware 
that  he  was  shirking  and  dodging  around  the  form  in  which  he  put  it, 
but  I  can  make  it  manifest  that  he  levelled  his  "fatal  blow"  ag. 
more  persons  than  tins  Washington  editor.    Will  he  dodge  it  now  by 
alleging  that  I  am  trying  to  defend  Mr.  Buchanan  against  the  charge  ? 
NUi  ;ii  ;ill.    Am  I  not  making  the  same  charge  myself?    [Laughter  and 
applause.]    I  am  trying  to  show  that  you,  Judge  Douglas,  are  a  witness 
on  my  side.    [Renewed  laughter.]    I  am  not  defending  Buchanan, 
and  I  will  tell  Judge  Douglas  that  in  my  opinion,  when  he  made  tli.it 
charge,  he  had  an  eye  farther  north  than  he  has  to-day.     He  was 
fighting  against  people  who  called  him  a  Black  Republican  and  an  Aboli- 
tionist.    It  is  mixed  all  through  his  speech,  and  it  is  tolerably  BUI 
that  his  eye  was  a  great  deal  farther  north  than  it  is  to-day.     [Cheers 
and  laughter.]    The  Judge  says  that  though  he  made  this  charge, 
Toombs  got  up  and  declared  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  United  St 
except  the  editor  of  the  Union,  who  was  in  favor  of  the  doctrine*  put 
forth  in  that  article.    And  thereupon  I  understand  that  the  Judge  with- 
drew the  charge.    Although  be  0*4  taken  extract!  from  the  newspaper, 
and  then  from  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy  to  bring  about  a  "fatal  blow,"  by  which  the  States  wet 
1*  defatted  of  the  right  of  excluding  slavery,  it  all  went  to  pot  as  soon 
as  Toombs  got  up  and  told  him  it  was  not  true.    [Laughter.] 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  that  John  Phoenix,  the  California  railroad 
surveyor,  tells.  He  says  they  started  out  from  the  Plaza  to  the  Mission 
of  Dolores.  They  had  two  ways  of  determining  distances.  One  was 
by  a  chain  and  pins  taken  over  the  ground.  The  other  was  by  a  "go- 
it-omcter," — an  invention  of  his  own, — a  three-legged  instrument,  with 
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bompton  Constitution,  ymi  find  the  same  doctrine  incorporated  in  it  which 
It  forth  .Hitorially  in  the  {/mm.     What  is  it  ? 

f  Article  7,  Srclicn  1.     The  right  of  property  b  before  and  higher  th  I 
puional  sanction;  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  soch  slave  and  its 
is  the  tame  and  as  invariable  as  the  right  of  the  owner  of  any  property 
fcver.' 

*Thcn  la  the  schedule  U  a  provision  thai  the  Constitution  may  be  arorndr<l 
1864  by  a  two-third*  rote. 
' '  But  no  alteration  shall  be  made  to  affect  the  right  of  property  in  the  owner- 

rata.' 
"It  will  be  seen  by  these  clauses  in  the  Lcootnpton  Constitution  that  they  are 
;  spirit  with  this  au&erilath*  article  In  uV  Washington  Union  of  the 
'  previous  to  its  indorsement  of  this  Constitution. 

.1  I  taw  that  articir  in  the  Union  of  the  17th  of  November,  lolkr.-. 
I  glorification  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  this 
lose  In  the  Constitution  asserting  the  doctrine  that  a  State  has  no  right  to  pro- 
bit  slavery  within  its  limits.  I  saw  that  there  was  a  fatal  blow  being  struck  at  the 
►vrn-ignty  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 

Here,  he  says,  "Mr.  President,  you  here  find  several  distinct  propo- 
sitions advanced  boldly,  and  apparently  authoritalivtiy."  By  who6e 
authority,  Judge  Douglas?  [Great  cheers  and  laughter.]  Again,  he 
s:iy.->  in  another  place,  "  It  will  be  seen  by  these  clauses  in  the  Lecomptnn 
Constitution  that  they  are  identical  in  spirit  with  this  authoritative 
article."  By  whoic  authority  ?  [Renewed  cheers.]  Who  do  you  mean 
to  say  authorized  the  publication  of  these  articles  ?  He  knoin  that  (he 
Washington  Union  is  considered  the  organ  of  the  Administration.  / 
demand  of  Judge  Douglas  by  whose  authority  he  meant  to  say  those  arti- 
cles were  published,  if  not  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Cabinet  ?  I  defy  him  to  show  whom  he  referred  to,  if 
Dot  to  those  high  functionaries  in  the  Federal  Government.  More  than 
this,  he  says  the  articles  in  that  paper  and  the  provisions  of  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  arc  "identical,"  and,  being  identical,  he  argues  that  the 
authors  are  co-operating  and  Conspiring  together.  He  docs  not  use  the 
word  "conspiring,"  but  what  other  construction  can  you  put  upon  it  ? 

f  winds  up  with  this: — 
"When  I  saw  ih.it  aid  Ic  in  the  Union  of  the  17th  of  November,  followed  by 
glorification  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  this 
clause  in  the  Constitution  asserting  the  doctrine  that  a  State  has  no  right  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  within  its  limits,  I  saw  that  there  was  a  fatal  blow  being  struck  ut  the 
nty  of  the  State*  of  this  Union  " 

I  Bsk  him  if  all  this  fuss  was  made  over  the  editor  of  this  newspaper. 
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[Laughter.]  It  would  l>e  a  terribly  "jalal  blow"  indeed  which  a  single 
man  could  strike,  when  no  President,  no  Cabinet  officer,  no  member  of 
Congress,  was  giving  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  movement.  Out 
of  respect  to  Judge  Douglas's  good  sense  I  must  believe  he  did  not  manu- 
facture his  idea  of  the  "fatal"  character  of  that  blow  out  of  such  a 
miserable  scapegrace  as  he  represents  that  editor  to  be.  But  the  Judge's 
eye  is  farther  south  now.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Then,  it  was  very 
peculiarly  and  decidedly  north.  His  hope  rested  on  the  idea  of  enlisting' 
the  great  "Black  Republican"  party,  and  making  it  the  tail  of  his  new 
kite.  [Great  laughter.]  He  knows  he  was  then  expecting  from  day  to 
day  to  turn  Republican,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  our  organization. 
He  has  found  that  these  despised  "Black  Republicans"  estimate  him 
by  ;i  standard  which  be  TCI  taught  them  only  too  well.  Hence  I 
crawling  back  into  his  old  camp,  and  you  will  find  him  eventually 
installed  in  full  fellowship  among  those  whom  he  was  then  but: 
;unl  with  whom  he  now  pretends  to  be  at  such  fearful  variance.  [Loud 
applause,  and  cries  of  "Go  on,  go  on."]  I  cannot,  gentlemen,  my  time 
has  expired. 

[Chieaga  Timts,  August  19,  1S5S] 

THE  CAMPAIGN.-THE  DISCUSSION  AT  PREEPOBT 


Douirla*  ami  I.luruln.  16,000  Present!— Lincoln  on  PI  edges.— Lincoln 
•■Aim  Hf.lif.il  "  to  Anything:!  Lincoln  Ask*  QlMtiOU)!  Lincoln 
<;>'!-.  Aii-m-eredl— A  Leak  Take-  Place.  -Tin-  "IAoo"  Frightened 
tb»"D0f"l  LlBeoll  6et8  Weak!  Iiiin-olu  a  Fountain!!  .SpeeokM 
of  the  Candidates 

Friday  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  joint  discussion  at  Frceport 
between  Douglas  and  Lincoln. 

On  Thursday  night  Judge  Douglas  reached  Frceport  from  Galena, 
and  was  met  at  the  dejMit  by  a  vast  multitude  of  persons.  As  he  stepped 
opoo  the  platform,  he  was  greeted  with  tremendous  shouts  and  cheers. 
A  grand  salute  was  fired  at  the  same  time,  which,  :is  it  resounded  through 
the  city,  gave  notice  to  the  people  that  the  champion  of  popular  rights 
had  arrived,  and  thousands  of  persons  flocked  from  the  hotels  and  from 
a]]  parts  of  the  city,  swelling  the  assemblage  to  not  less  than  five  thousand 
persons.  A  procession  WSJ  formed,  and,  with  not  less  than  a  thousand 
torches,  music,  the  cheers  of  people,  and  the  thunders  of  the  cannon, 

•  SUaiIi:  "viiilint"  t<*  "tnlUtff*." 
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Judge  Douglas  was  escorted  to  the  Brewster  House.  When  the  head 
of  the  procession  reached  the  hotel,  the  ranks  opened,  and  the  carriage 
containing  the  people's  guest  drove  up  to  the  door.  At  thi.-.  nos 
the  scene  was  the  grandest  ever  beheld  in  Frccpoit.  The  whole  area  of 
the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  was  densely  packed;  a  few  squares 
off,  the  cannon  was  belching  forth  its  notes  of  welcome;  a  thousand 
torches  blazed  with  brilliancy;  the  crowd  cheered  lustily,  ami  lr oa  ■■■■  [n 
dows,  balconies,  house-tops,  etc.,  there  were  to  be  seen  the  smib'ng  faces 
and  waving  handkerchiefs  of  ladies. 

•  ■  •  •••••*•■  •  • 

FRIDAY'S   PROCEEDINGS 

On  Friday  the  day  was  heavy,  and  weather  chilly  and  damp,  yet, 
at  two  o'clock,  there  had  assembled  at  the  grove  Ofl  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  a  multitude  numbering  not  less  than  15,000  persons,  many  of  them 
ladies.  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner  was  moderator  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans,  and  Col.  Mitchell  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats.  At  two 
o'clock  the  discussion  commenced,  and  we  give  the  speeches  in  the 
order  that  they  were  delivered. 

A    PRELIMINARY   Si 

Mr.  Lincoln — Fellow  Citizens,  La.'ies  and  Gentlemen — 

Deacon  Bross — Hold  on,  Lincoln.  Vou  can't  s]>cak  yet.  Hilt 
ain't  here,  and  there  is  no  use  of  your  speaking  unless  the  Press  and 
Tribune  ha.s  ;i  report 

Mr   Lincoln— Ain't  Hitt  here?    Where  Ls  he? 

A  Voice, — Pcrhu]>s  he  is  in  the  crowd. 

Deacon  Bross — (After  adjusting  the  green  shawl  around  his  classic 

llden,  after  the  manner  Ol  McVicker  in  Brutus,  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  stand  and  spoke.)  If  Hit!  i-.  i:i  this  crowd  he  will  please 
to  Come  forward.  Is  Bit!  In  tfae  crowd?  If  he  is,  tell  him  Mr.  Bross 
of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  wants  him  to  come  up  here  on  the 
i  1  make  u  verbatim  report  for  ihc  only  paper  in  the  Northwest 
that  has  enterprise  enough  to  publish  speeches  in  full. 

Joe  Meilill— That's  the  talk. 

Hcrr  Kriesman  here  wiped  his  spectacles  and  looked  into  the  crowd 
to  see  if  he  could  distinguish  Hitt. 

A  Voice — If  Hitt  ain't  here,  I  know  a  young  man  from  our  town  that 
can  make  nearly  a  verbatim  report,  I  guess.    Shall  I  call  him? 

Deacon  Bross — Is  he  here. 
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A  Voice — "Yes,  I  sec  him,  his  name  is  Hitch." 

Loud  cries  fur  "Hitch  "  were  made,  and  messengers  ran  w 

enquiring  "where  is  Hitch  ?"  "where  is  Hiu 

After  a  delay,  the  moderator  decided  thai  the  speaking  must  go  i 
Deacon  Bross — "WclL  wait,  (taking  a  chair)  I'U  report  the  speech. 

Lincoln  you  can  go  on  now.     I'll  report  you." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  though  he  had  five  minute--,  of  his  time  left,  then  I 
his  seat. 

During  the  delivery  of  Douglas'  speech  Lincoln  was  very  unci 
he  could  not  sit  still,  nor  would  his  limbs  sustain  him  while  standi 
He  was  shivering,  quaking,  trembling,  and  his  agony  during 
n f nen  minutes  of  Judge  Douglas'  speech  was  positively  painful  to 
Crowd  who  witnessed  his  behavior.     The  weather  was  lowering, 
occasionally  showering,  and  this,  together  with  the  fearful  blows 
Douglas,  had  a  terrible  effect  upon  Lincoln.     He  lost  all  nil 
powers,  and  it  was  discovered  that  wherever  lie  moved  about  the  Stan 
there  was  a  leak  from  the  roof  or  elsewhere.    The  leak  seemed  to  be 

ined  tO  the  "spot"  where  Lincoln  stood;   his  boots  villi 

the  dampness,  which  seemed  to  have  the  attribute  of  mercy  for 
It  dropprth  like  the  gentle  ruin 
Upon  the  plac*  btntatk. 

{Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  August  30,  185c] 

GREAT  DEBATE  BETWEEN  LINCOLN 

AND  DOUGLAS  AT  FEEEPOBT 


MM 


S     of 
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Fifteen  Thousand  Persons  Present.— The  IM11I  Scott  Champion  "Trut- 
ted  Out  "and  "Brotnrht  to  His  Milk."— It  Prove*  to  Be  Btt 
Tailed.-  Great  Ga*/ing-li)  tn  the  Ottawa  Forgery.    He  rTaa  "Oon- 

Nclentlotts"  about  It.  Win  l  base's  Amendment  Wnjj  Voted DOWD, 
— Liiie.iin  TnmUei  Bin  All  dym  Stephenson  County.— Verbatim 
Report  of  Lincoln's  Speech.— Bangui1  Kepi}  ami  Lincoln's  Be* 
joinder 

The  second  great  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  came  off  at 
I'rccport,  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  day  broke  chilly,  cloudy  and 
lowering.  Alternations  of  wind,  and  sunshine  Idled  up  the  forenoon. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  weather  settled  dismally,  cold  and  damp,  and  the 
afternoon  carried  out  the  promise  of  the  morning  with  the  single  ex 
don  of  the  rain. 
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At  two  o'clock  the  people  rushed  to  the  grove,  a  couple  of  squares  in 
the  rear  of  the  Brewster  Hou*e.  The  crowd  was  about  one-third  larger 
than  that  at  Ottawa.  It  formed  a  vast  circle  around  a  pyramid  of 
lumber  b  the  center,  whicli  had  been  erected  for  the  speakers  and 
reporters. 


In  the  essence  of  billingsgate  Douglas  transcended  his  Ottawa 
performance.  He  threw  mud  in  great  handful*.  So  disgusting  was 
his  language  that  the  people  on  the  ground  peremptorily  hushed  him 
up,  three  times.  After  a  copious  volley  of  phrases  from  the  cock-pit,  he 
bellowed  out  "You  Black  Republicans"  to  his  audience,  who  stopped 
liim  rlgfal  in  Us  (tacks,  and  ordered  him  to  say  "white,"  or  to  leave 
off  the  adjective  entirely.  Twice  did  he  essay  to  go  on,  and  twice  did 
the  people  bring  him  to,  and  make  him  take  a  fresh  start.  Good  for 
old  Stephenson ' 

[Evening  Port.  New  York,  September  »,  t8$8) 

THE  SENATORIAL  CONTEST  IN  LLLDJ0I8 

[From  our  Special  Corccipondcnt] 

1'ki  r:i-<iKT,  III.,  Friday,  August  27,  1858 

To-day  was  set  apart  as  the  occasion  of  the  second  discussion  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  Frccport  has  the  distinguished  honor.  It  is 
a  day  fruitful  in  debate,  and  abundantly  refreshing  to  hotel  and  saloon 
keepers,  who  stand  aghast  at  the  multitudes  to  be  fed.  There  is  an 
immense  throng  here,  larger  than  that  at  Ottawa,  and  larger,  it  is 
admitted,  than  that  at  the  great  Fremont  demonstration  here,  two  years 
ago.  By  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago  and  Galena  railroads, 
by  boats  on  the  I'ccatonic,  and  by  divers  vehicles,  the  masses  have 
come.  The  Rockford  train  brought  eighteen  cars  filled.  The  Dixon 
train  brought  twelve,  and  others  in  proportion.  All  prairicdom  has 
broken  loose.  Banner-  WCVt  unyielding  devotion  to  "Old  Abe  Lincoln," 
and  unfettering  faith  in  "Douglas  and  Popular  Sovereignty."  Cotton 
mottoes  proclaim  a  similar  creed,  and  small  flags  upon  the  horses  announce 
a  like  truth.  The  town,  which  has  a  population  of  7,000  has  an  outside 
delegation  of  many  more,  and  the  streeLs  are  fairly  black  with  people. 
It  would  be  uncomfortable,  if  it  were  hot  and  sunny;  but  the  weather  b 
cool  and  cloudy. 

Mr.  Douglas  arrived  last  night,  and  was  greeted  with  a  turn-out  of 
torches,  a  salvo  of  artillery,  and  a  stunning  illumination  of  the  hotel. 
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every  evening  at  the  office  of  the  Prtss  and  Tribune  for  the  purpose  of 

llfng  up  the  report*  sent  in  by  Lincoln V  hired  reporters,  and  to  see 

that  they  tell  the  tale  of  his  progress  as  Republican  leaders  can  best 

il  to  let  the  reader  If  mediums  peruse  them.     I 

!-:  on  no  hypothesis,  for  it  is  beyond  denial  that  the  committee  does 

meet  on  nearly  every  evening,  and  that  the  Black  Republican  guber- 

ItOfial  aspirant  for  i860,  Mr.  Judd,  b  constantly  running  in  to  see 

that  all  goes  on  according  to  gunter. 

Judge  Douglas  arrived  at  this  place,  the  second  on  his  second  list 

tments,  last  evening,  when  he  was  made  to  be  the  recipient  of 

honors  frbJdi   Mould  weH  liecome  the  crowned  head  of  a  monarch. 

Napoleon  Of  Victoria,  passing  to  Cherbourg,  through  towns  of  equal 

Miii  tin.-.,  followed  iiy  the  proud  pageantry  of  modern  monarchical 

how,  never  fell  in  witJl  such  enthusiastic  greeting,  such  cordial  web 

OJ  rodferotu  -  Ml  to  Ml  ibaie  when  he  stepped  from  the 

ad  car  into  this,  which  BJ  claimed  to  be  a  Black  Republican  town. 

Then  «M  IK)  Mayor  in  scarlet  robes, supported  by  ]K>tl>cllicd  Aldermen 

,,,  ,.  gold,  DO  'ringing  and  fawning  employee- 

itudlng  multitudes  gaping  upon  hereditary  greatness,  but  there  was 

,.!„,,,     oh,  u-s  of  yore  the;.  nt  to  dc- 

„•  as  making  the  "welkin  ring."    There  were  not  multitudes  of  people 

,!,,!-.  of  titled  lords,  or  following  the  command  of  some 

1  irr,  but  there  were  thousands  of  men  whose  sovereignty  is 

m  then  own  handi  and  whose  votes  arc  the  tokens  of  their  nabought 
and  unpurchasable  rights. 

Bui  "  new  feature  has  here  been  introduced  into  the  recej>tion.     By 

in  street  there  arc  flaming  torches,  each  with  a  1. 

.  r ;  .1  fold  piece  is  yielding  from  its  uuswelling  and  untiring  throat  the 

>f  those  glorious  shouts,  banners  arc  waving,  and  the  gloom  of  the 

dissipated  by  the  flooding  of  light,  and  concealed  by  those  wav- 

.  which,  as  the  breeze  (.weeps  by,  .stir  and  ni  itle  in  like  tones 

of  jubilee. 

Such  a  shout  and  such  an  echo  as  th;it  I  have  .spoken  of,  could  not 
but  find  the  Senator  at  his  feet,  when  he  would  have  bowed  his  acknowl- 
had  ii  not  been  that  these  people,  in  their  glee,  captured  him, 
ike  him  first  see  bow  they  welcomed  the  favorite  son  of  Qlh 
They  took  him  to  the  carriage  which  was  in  waiting  hard  by  to  the  line 
of  procession,  which  they  formed.    First  was  the  band,  discoursing 


sweet  sounds;  then  the  committer  of  arrangements,  with  Mr.  Douglas; 
then  came  the  hosts  of  citizens  who  tendered  the  honor.  On  the  left  hand 
and  on  the  right,  in  regular  order,  marched  but  a  few  pan-;  apart,  per 
haps  a  thousand  men,  each  carrying  a  lighted  torch.  As  the  procession 
passed  through  these  lines  of  torches,  they  dosed  in  and  became  part 
of  the  parading  mass. 

Thus  escorted  the  Senator  was  taken  to  the  Brewster  House,  a  large 
and  very  fine  hotel  opened  within  the  last  few  months.  Here  Mr. 
Mitchell  a  prominent  Democrat  of  this  place,  and  a  man  of  large  influ- 
ent e,  having  been  delegated  thereto,  made  him  a  reception  speech. 

But  let  me  hurry.  There  has  l>cen  another  reception.  Lincoln 
arrived  in  town  this  morning  and  his  political  friends  raking  the  earth 
all  around  have  paraded  their  strength,  having  at  that  the  benefit  of  all 
the  delegations,  Democrat  anil  AUilitinn.  that  came  in.  Their  cannon 
did  M  good  -irvice  a*  did  that  fur  Douglas,  it  was  likely  the  same  piece, 
but  they  could  not  come  the  torches,  nor  could  they  make  the  cheers 
«Uch  Use  Black  Republicans  BO  much  COVCt,  rJM  above  the  yell  of  a 
defeated  pack  of  "living  dogs."  The  only  flag  they  had  among  them 
had  lost  its  color — it  looked  as  though  it  had  lieen  of  a  variety  trailed 
in  the  dust,  as  without  doubt  it  was,  when  at  Ottawa  Lincoln  on  last 
Saturday  stood  and  shivered  at  the  side  of  Douglas  as  he  exposed  his 
nigger-loving  propensities. 

Well,  these  folks,  numbering  perchance  a  thousand  men,  got  them- 
selves into  order,  they  walked  in  procession  up  the  main  street,  where, 
of  COUDe,  they  were  followed  l>v  the  Democrats  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  come  on  the  same  cars.  They  took  Lincoln  to  the  Brewster 
H6uM  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  the  Rockford  people  and  such  others 
as  should  come  by  the  cars  from  that  region.  These  made  quite  a 
|>rocession,  they  having  filled  some  eleven  cars;  of  course  they  all  marchec  I 
up  to  the  house  together  and  Lincoln  was  "toted"  out  to  the  balcony, 
when  k> I  these  folks  sent  up  a  shout  for  Douglas,  which  showed  how  tin- 
wind  blew  in  that  quarter  at  any  rate. 

As  I  write  it  is  estimated  that  there  arc  upward  of  ten  thou  aid 
people  in  town,  but  of  this  I  -hall  be  able  better  to  inform  you  in  my 
next. 

B.  B. 
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will  exert  more  or  less  influence  in  reproducing  them  in  new  lights  and 
connections. 

me  respects  the  debate  at  Frcqwrt  was  more  interesting  than 
that  at  Ottawa.  Having  once  measured  their  own  strength,  and  felt 
the  full  weight  of  their  antagonist's  attacks,  the  combatants  were  respec- 
tively more  at  ease,  and  were  prepared  to  enforce  their  strong  points 
with  greater  zeal,  to  correct  their  m  'M'l'b'  ,nc:'r  deficiencies,  and 

bring  to  bear  new  aids  upon  what  had  l>cen  too  lightly  touched  on. 

[Chicago  Journal,  August  aS   1858J 

THE  LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS  DEBATE  AT  FRKF.PORT 


l  1  "in  1     'HH.t.,  20,000  People  Present. — Llnroln  Answers  and  Ask* 
Some  Qaesttont .    Douglas  Gets  Into  a  Passion 

There  was  an  immense  assemblage  of  the  people  of  Northern  Illinois 
at  \  -  lerday.     They  came  down  from  Shore,  and  came  up  from 

below,  in  scores  and  hundreds.  All  the  regular  railroad  trains  and  one 
or  twu  gpedal  excursion  tains,  both  on  Thursday  afternoon  tad  on 
Friday  morning,  brought  in  great  crowds,  and  hundreds  of  others  came 
in  with  team  from  all  directions. 

Senator  Douglas  reached  Freeport  the  evening  previous,  and  was 
honored  with  the  show  of  a  public  reception  by  hit  friends,  and  made 
a  short  address  from  the  Brewster  House  balcony. 

Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  b]f  the  Illinois  Central  tram  at  about  9  o'clock 
Friday  moming  and  wai  .-alutedby  the  cannon  and  received  by  3  ! 

procession  of  Republicans,  on  whose  befaall  Hon.  T  J.  Turner  oi  Free- 
port,  made  the  speech  of  welcome.  He  was  conducted  to  the  Brewster 
House,  where  he  made  •  mOSt  happy  speech  of  acknowledgment.  From 
the  moment  he  came  out  of  the  cars  till  he  entered  his  room  in  the 
hi  id,  the  streets  were  made  perfectly  clamorous  with  shouts  and  hurrahs 
for  Lincoln.  He  tried  in  vain  to  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  retirement  at  the 
hotel;  the  multitude  Insisted  u|x>n  his  "showing  himself"  again  on  the 
balcony,  and  of  greeting  him  with  hearty  shakes  of  his  right  hand. 
The  people,  on  this  occasion,  were  Lincoln  men — there  being  four 
Republicans  present  to  every  Douglasitc.  Northern  Illinois  is  "all 
"  and  no  mistake 
At  two  o'clock,  the  mass  of  people  had  surrounded  the  platform  that 
had  l>een  erected  in  a  large  vacant  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  Brewster  House, 
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and  the  debate  commenced,  Mr.  Lincoln  opening  in  a  speech  of  an 
hour;  Douglas  following  in  a  reply  of  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  concluding  in  a  half  hour  speech. 

[Illinois  Stale  Regisfrt,  September  i,  185S] 

THE  FBEEPOBT  DEBATE.-SECOND  BOUT  OF  l.l.woi.N 

We  give  today,  from  the  report  of  the  Ckkago  Times,  the  fir-.t  ball 
of  the  second  debate  between  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  at  l"rcc]>ort 
We  shall  complete  it  to-morrow.  Wc  regret  that  our  space  prevents  oui 
giving  the  whole  in  a  single  issue  of  our  daily.  In  this  bout  Mr.  Lincoln 
led  off,  and,  consequently,  had  the  conclusion.  Mr.  L.,  did  not  recovei 
any  of  the  ground  lost  at  Ottawa.  He  was  only  involved  deeper  in  the 
intricate  mazes  of  his  inconsistency.  He  seems  to  have  learned  a 
nkee  trick"  during  his  northern  tour — of  asking  questions  in  re- 
sponse to  those  put  to  him.  In  this  he  was  foiled.  Douglas  promptly 
replied,  while  Lincoln  again  shuffled  and  quibbled  upon  the  leading 
points  of  the  lilack  republican  creed.  We  have  given  the  Ottawa  debate 
in  full,  and  shall  give  the  Freeport.  In  these  our  readers  can  judgr  for 
themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  the  debates,  which  afford  their  own  com- 
ment. With  such  a  succession  of  disasters,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
sachems  of  nil  party  sit  here  in  secret  conclave  three  or  four  days  debat- 
ing as  to  what  had  better  be  done  with  their  candidate,  and  the  l>est 
mean)  of  gettbg  him  froml>efore  the  public,  who  are  daily  witnessing  his 
discomfiture  and  the  withering  contrast  between  himself  and  Douglas. 

invite  the  (pacta!  attention  of  our  readers  to  Lincoln's  speech, 
and  Douglas'  reply,  Wc  suggest  to  them  to  lay  away  the  paper  for 
future  reference.  The  Journal  will,  probably,  keep  this  debate  from 
its  readers,  as  it  did  the  Ottawa  debate.  The  editors  prefer  giving  their 
tying  if  the  contest  between  the  two  men  to  the  verbatim  report 

of  their  debates.     Keep  the  debate  by  you,  to  refute  the  lies  and 
representations  in  regard  to  it  which  the  lying  organs  of  Lincoln  will 
put  forth. 

[Illinois  Sunt  Jornnal,  August  30.  1858] 

THE  GREAT  DEBATE  AT  FREEPORT 

BETWEEN  LINCOLN  \M)  DOUGLAS 

Carroll  county   mustered  several   thousand  strong.      Jo   Daviess 
sent  over  nine  carloads  including  the  Lincoln  Club  of  Galena.    Large 
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delegations  came  in  from  Rockford  and  other  points,  and  all  with  their 
banners  and  hands  of  music. 

Douglas  arrived  the  night  before  the  discussion  but  met  with  a  poor 
reception.  Lincoln  came  in  on  the  morning  train  from  Amhoy  at  10 
o'clock.  Full  five  thousand  strong  received  him  at  the  depot,  and  cs- 
<1  him  to  tlie  hotel  where  he  made  a  short  speech  which  set  the 
crowd  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm.  He  was  several  times  afterwards  called 
out  by  the  various  delegations,  who  as  they  arrived,  paraded  in  quest 
of  his  quarters  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 

At  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  was  wheeled  to  the  place  appointed  i 
king  in  a  canncstoga  wagon,  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  A  tre- 
mendous hurrah  went  up  as  the  crowd  joined  in  the  procession  and 
march,  the  music  playing  and  the  flags  and  banners  waving  in  all 
directions.  Douglas  wt$  to  have  been  driven  out  in  bis  splendid  sin- 
horse  coach,  but  when  he  saw  Lincoln's  equipments,  he  backed  out 
the  arrangement. 

[iV«e>  York  Daily  Tribune,  September  9,  1858] 

FROM  CHICAGO 


Douglas  and  Lincoln.— Blunders  Corrected 
[Corre*ponilrni.r  i,|  the  N.  Y.  Tribunr] 

Chicago,  Sept.  1,  1 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  have  had  two  encounters  before  the 
The  first  was  at  Ottawa,  in  La  Salle  County,  where  the  strong  point  of 
the  Judge's  speech  was  a  forgery,  set  off  and  illustrated  by  the  most 
virulent  abuse  of  his  op|Mitienls.  Trumbull  in  particular  came  in  for 
a  large  share  of  these  compliments,  which  the  Judge  dispenses  with  a  grace 
all  his  own.  "  l.iar,"  "-tu.ik,"  "coward,"  these  arc  some  of  the  Doug- 
lassian  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

He  is  rather  more  cautious  how  he  talks  about  Lincoln,  "Long  Abe" 
being  a  man  of  Kentucky  raising,  and  one  who  might  fight — and  "Little 
Dug"  is  well  known  to  be  a  bully  who  only  insults  peaceable  men. 
could  talk  in  the  Senate  about  kicking'Charles  Sumner;  but  J.  J.  Crit- 
tenden shut  him  up  very  quickly  when  he  tried  to  play  off  his  arrogan 
upon  the  old  Kcntuckian. 

The  second  meeting  was  at  I'rccport,  Stephenson  County,  and 
largest  part  of  the  audience  being  Republicans,  Douglas  adopted 
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cry)  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  and  guaranties  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  private  property  against  the  encroachments  of  the  govern- 
ment/'while  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  New  Haven  letter,  says  that  "slavery 
in  Kansas  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,"  a  point 
"settled  by  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  our  laws." 

Senator  Douglas,  in  his  speech,  came  directly  in  collision  with  the 
Drcd  Scott  decision,  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  with  the  sentiment  of 
cratt  "pure  and  undefined,"  who  walk  in  Administration  paths 
and  arc  warmed  by  a  southern  sun. 

The  nc\i  joint  discussion  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  is  at  Jones- 
boro,  (Egypt),  near  Cairo,  on  the  15th.  It  is  at  this  place  that  Mr. 
Douglas  said  he  would  "tool  l.im  oln  out."  In  that  hitherto  thoroughly 
democratic  district  Mr.  Douglas  thinks  that  Mr.  Lincoln  dares  not 
avow  his  sentiments.  There  he  can  prove,  to  his  own  content  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  hearers,  that  Lincoln  Is  an  "amalgamationist." 
There,  too — and  the  knife  has  a  double  edge — he  must  be  wary  how  he 
calls  a  Supreme  Court  decision  an  "abstraction,"  and  how  he  prates 
of  popular  sovereignty  as  taught  by  him  in  1854,  and  before  the  later 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  democratic  science.  Away  down 
there,  "on  Egypt's  dark  sea,"  there  floats  but  occasionally  a  Republican 
bark;  but  Lincoln  will  nail  his  colors  to  the  mast,  and  proclaim  his 
Fkeeport  doctrines  as  earnestly  and  as  freely  as  if  he  stood  surrounded 
by  the  constituents  of  Washburnc  or  Lovejoy. 


Yours,  &c, 


Bayou 


[Chicago  Times,  October  i,  1H5SJ 

BLACK  REPUBLICAN  OUTttAGES 

The  Black  Republicans  evidently  intend  to  be  consistent  in  one 
thing— and  for  that  one  thing,  unfortunately,  they  have  fixed  on  ruffian- 
ism.— Until  the  joint  discussion  at  Freeport,  when  Lincoln  was  proven 
to  be  no  match  of  Douglas,  the  contest  was  free  from  any  overt  insults; 
but  the  mortification  of  the  Black  Republicans  was  then  so  overwhelming, 
that  it  only  found  relief  in  violence  towards  the  man  who  occasioned  it. — 
It  will  be  remembered  that  after  Lincoln  hail  been  listened  to  attend* 
and  when  Douglas  went  upon  the  stand,  some  villain  threw  at  the  latter 
a  melon,  hitting  him  on  one  shoulder.     Nor  was  that  the  only  indecent 
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writing  paper  out  of  hfa  pocket  and  handing  it  to  mc  said:  "  I  am  going 
to  answer  Mr.  Douglas'  questions  today  in  our  discussion  which  he  put  to 
mc  at  Ottawa  and  I  intend  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  in  return,  and  I 
I  them  down  this  morning  at  the  hotel  before  I  left  there.  1  wcJt 
you  to  read  them  over  and  tcllmc  what  you  think  of  my  questions."  I 
did  so,  reading  one  of  them  several  times.  After  I  considerable  pause 
he  said:  "  Well,  how  do  those  interrogatories  strike  you  ?"  I  replied: 
"Mr.  Lincoln,  I  do  not  like  i.  '  What')  the  0 

linn  in  ii :"  Mr.  Lincoln  asked.  I  replied:  "It  opens  the  door  through 
which  Senator  Douglas  will  l>c  enabled  to  escape  (mm  the  tight  place 
in  which  he  finds  himself  on  the  slavery  question  in  this  State  since  he 
Succeeded  thl    Mi  ssouri  compromise  repealed  (which  excluded 

ry  from  the  territories  north  of  360  3c/,  and  that  included,  of  course, 
Kansas  ami  Nebraska)." 

Wc  argued  at  some  further  length,  but  I  could  make  no  impr, 
whatever  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind.    He  said  th3t  he  wouldn't  change  the 
form  of  the  question,  and  ihat  he  intended  "to  spear  it  at  Douglas  that 
afternoon."     In  due  time  wc  arrived  at  Erccport  and  there  was  a  great 
crowd  of  Lincoln's  friends  at  the  depot  with  a  carriage  to  take  him  up 

in  liis  hotel.  The  town  was  swarming  with  people,  great  numbers 
coming  from  :ill  the  adjoining  counties.  I  found  at  the  hotel  the  Repub- 
lican member  of  Congress  from  that  district,  E.  B.  Washburne,  with 
whom  I  w.v.  intimately  acquainted,  and  Norman  B.  Judd,  of  Chicago, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee. 

I  took  each  of  them  aside  and  related  what  passed  between 
Lincoln  and  myself  on' the  cars,  and  repeated  the  language  of  the  second 
question  which  he  intended  to  propound  to  Douglas,  and  l«>th  of  them 
Mid  that  they  feared  the  ill  effects  from  it,  and  they  would  try  and  per- 
suade Lincoln  to  leave  it  out  or  modify  its  language.  They  followed 
Mr  Lincoln  up  stair-,  into  his  apartments,  where  he  was  making  his 
toilet  for  dinner,  as  the  road  had  been  dusty  on  the  way  up,  and  they 
spent  a  considerable  time  with  him.  When  they  came  down  stairs  I  saw 
again,  and  they  informed  mc  that  they  had  argued  the 
impolicy  of  putting  question  two  to  Douglas  as  strongly  as  they  could, 
Inn  won  nut  able  to  change  his  purpose.    Other  leaders  saw  Mr.  Li:: 

lie  l>egan  and  urged  him  not  to  give  Douglas  such  an 
opportunity  to  aat  out  of  the  tight  place  it  was  believed  he  was  in  before 
the  people  of  Illinois  on  the  slavery  question. 


And 
which  IhaaereJcnctL 
Dougia*  moat  m  reply 
When  be  came  to  So.  i  he  re 
said  in  substance 

maaex*  not  what  way 
as  to  the  abstract 

ritory  under  the  I 
the  lawful  means  to  introduce  or  i 


^■y 


RSI       He 


:  Smyrna*  Govt  may  hereafter  decide 
Mr  dancry  may  or  may  not  go  into  a 
a  majcricy  of  the  people  thereof  haw 
arJode  k  as  they  please,  for  the  reason 


that  slavery  cannot  east  a  day  or  an  boar  anywhere  unless  it  b  sup- 
ported by  local  police  regulations.    These  police  regulations  can 

be  established  by  the  local  Legislature  and  if  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  Territory  are  opposed  to  Slavery  they  will  elect  represent  .1 
to  that  body  who  will  by  unfriendly  legislation,  effectually  prevent  the 
introduction  of  it  into  their  midst.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  for 
Slavery,  their  legislature  will  favor  its  admission  and  extension .  Hence, 
no  matter  what  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  on  that 
abstract  question,  still  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  a  Slave  Ten 
or  Free  Territory  is  perfect  and  complete  under  the  Nebraska  bill.  I 
hope  Mr.  Lincoln  deems  my  answer  satisfactory  on  that  point," 

That  was  Senator  Douglas'  reply  to  Mr  Lincoln's  sharp  oat 
and  it  so  pleased  the  thousands  of  Democrats  present  that  they  eh< 
hunted  and  kept  it  up  so  long  it  was  with  difficulty  the  dull 
of  the  meeting,  aided  by  Mr.  Douglas  himself,  could  indue 
Itop  applauding  in  order  that  he  might  proceed  with  his  ipetch,  while 
Republicans  maintained  an  absolute  silence. 

The  Democratic  papers  all  over  Northern  Illinois  quoted  an 
plaudcd  Douglas'  triumphant  reply  to  Mr.  Lbcolua  intemigat M  . 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  election  of  i860,  learning  thai 
workers  of  the  Republican  party  in  tin  onMr.Ul 

in  Springfield  from  all  Illinois  tocongratulai.  nimphant  I 

tion  to  the  Presidency,  I  concluded  to  make  the  same  pilgrimage  and  went 
down  to  the  Alton  cars  with  a  number  of  other  CliiiagooiiH  re* 
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the  plaudits  of  the  people  as  one  who  fdt  that  they  hrlnagril  to  honor 

at  least  that  wx-  the  way  it  seemed- 

It  was  a  remarkable  contrast  that  these  two  men  funi'fcul  as  they 
Stood  there,  not  only  in  physique  but  in  manner  and  in  attire.  Tinrtwn 
was  tall  and  ungainly  with  a  lean  face,  homely  and  sorrowful  looking, 
wh  ile  Douglas  was  short  and  fat,  easy  in  manner  and  his  full  face  appeared 
to  be  that  of  a  man  whose  life  had  been  one  of  success  and  sunshine. 
Douglas  was  dressed  in  what  might  hare  been  called  plantation  style. 
He  was  richly  dressed.  He  wore  a  ruffled  shirt  much  in  style  in  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  circles  those  days,  a  dark  blue  coat  buoooed  dose 
with  shiny  buttons,  light  trousers  and  shiny  shoes,  with  a  wide  brimmed 
soft  hat  like  tbe  prosperous  politicians  of  the  southern  part  of  Illinois 
wear  to  this  day.  He  made  a  picture  fitted  for  the  stage.  Lincoln 
wore  that  old  high  stovepipe  hat  with  a  coarse  looking  coat  with  sleeves 
far  too  short,  and  baggy  looking  trousers  that  were  so  short  that  they  ■ 
showed  his  rough  boots.  The  Douglas  men  laughed  at  him  and  said 
he  would  be  a  nice  looking  object  to  put  into  the  senate  and  to  tell  the 
truth  the  Lincoln  men  couldn't  brag  much  on  their  man  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

When  it  came  to  the  debate,  however,  the  Lincoln  men  hail  the 
laugh  on  the  Douglas  men.  Of  course  each  crowd  thought  his  man  did 
the  best,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  the  whole  crowd  felt  that  Lincoln  had 
Douglas  on  the  hip  and  that  the  latter  was.  doing  hi*  best  under  the 
circumstances.  The  debate  took  place  not  far  from  the  Brewster 
House  and  I  believe  I  could  walk  right  to  the  spot  now.  The  platform 
wasn't  much  of  an  affair.  It  was  three  or  four  feet  high  and  there  was 
just  about  room  cm  it  fur  the  debaters  and  the  reporters.  Bob  Hitt 
was  one  of  them.  He  didn't  look  much  like  he  does  now.  He  looked 
like  a  boy  then,  which  he  was,  and  he  was  slimly  built.  The  crowd 
was  a  big  one,  but  I  saw  a  burger  crowd  than  that  in  the  campaign  of 
1840.  You  see  no  one  recognized  the  importance  of  that  day  besides 
Lincoln. 

{Hon.  Cuu  K.  Cask,  of  G»k»burg,  in  an  Addrrss  M»tv  the 
Illinois  Bar  Aijocmioo,  July  11,  1907:] 

It  was  stated,  as  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  drove  Senator 
Douglas  into  a  corner  and  forced  him  to  make  that  reply  as  the  only 
possible  way  to  save  himself  from  defeat  and  that  he  was  thus  "driven 
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cm?    Can  aayooe  hefirw 

:  IS  tO  BSW  |4l&tXMjpd,  VbCKU 

poo  a  railway  train,  oral  Freeport, 
Douglas  s  position  or  that  he  could 


thought  be  was 

what  he  did  in  order  to  saac  haa 

Abraham  Lincoln  to  have  bees  i 

:ig  with  friend*  at 
thai  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  ! 
drive  him  into  a  corner? 

Senator  Douglas  was  never  driven  into  a  corner  during  all  bis 
long  career  of  public  Me.  In  all  his  debates  with  the  greatest  American 
statesman,  running  through  a  quarter  of  a  century,  be  was  never  driven 
into  a  comer.  Hi*  view*  in  regard  to  slavery  were  wrong,  radically 
wmng,  as  we  Republicans  then  believed  and  as  we  stfll  believe,  bat 
there  was  no  concealment  of  them.  He  was  always  outspoken  and  it 
is  an  unwarrantable  and  an  outrageous  imputation  against  him  to 
say  that  he  was  forced  to  take  a  position  through  being  "driven  into  a 
corner." 

[WaXUM  ASER,  Who  Was  Present.  Stale*  Recollection  of  Event.] 

I  was  an  anient  sup|x>rter  of  Mr.  Douglas.  I  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  at  that  period  and  in  attendance  at  the  Rock  River  seminary 
at  Mt.  Morris.  I  came  to  Freeport  in  company  with  others  in  a  hack 
with  four  horses  attached.  We  were  all  enthusiastic  and  anxious  to 
hear  the  discussion.  We  started  early  and  arrived  in  Freeport  btktt 
the  arrival  of  the  Illinois  Central  train  from  the  south  which  brought 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  was  one  of  a  number  that  awaited  his  arrival.  Mr. 
Martin  P.  Sweet  mounted  a  box  car  when  tlte  train  came  in  sight  ami  in 
a  loud  voice  said,  "Make  the  welkin  ring  when  the  train  an! 
whirl)  ihey  did  with  a  vengeance  worthy  of  the  memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  taken  from  the  train  by  his  friend*.     He  towered 
above  the  crowd,  slightly  stooping  forward,  the  crowd  following,  cheer- 
ing him  as  though  bedlam  had  an  outing.    On  his  arrival  at  the  Bn 
House  he  held  a  reception,  as  did  Mr.  Douglas  who  arrived  the  preceding 
evening. 

Just  as  they  were  about  ready  to  Marl  tO  the  place  of  speaking  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  in  a  high  old  English  wagon  box,  the  kind  used 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers  to  haul  flour  and  merchand! 
early  days,  before  the  time  of  railroads— as  I  was  taking  it  in  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the  Brewster  House,  I  was  accosted  by 
(  a  lonel  George  Walker  of  Dakota,  fll.,  also  a  Douglas  man,  who  asked 
me  whether  I  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Douglas.    I  said  no,  I  had 
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not.   "Come  with  me"  said  he  and  "  I  will  see  that  you  get  an  introdoc- 

I  went  and  being  ushered  into  Mr.  Douglas'  reception  room  saw  Mr. 
Douglas  in  company  with  Colonel  Mitchell  and  others  getting  ready  to 
>tart  for  the  place  of  speaking.  I  believe  that  I  was  the  last  person  that 
Mr.  Douglas  took  by  the  hand  before  making  his  memorable  trip  to 
land.  Someone  (I  think  Colonel  Mitchell)  told  him  how  they 
were  taking  Mr.  Lincoln. 

It  had  l>een  previously  arranged  to  lake  Mr.  Douglas  in  a  carriage, 
but  when  he  was  told  how  they  were  taking  Mr.  Lincoln  he  turned  to 
Colonel  Mitchell  and  said,  "We  will  walk,''  and  we  started  for  the  place 

raking  around  the  corner  of  the  Brewster  House  on 
street.  Mr.  Douglas  and  Colonel  Mitchell  walked  side  by  ride 
others,  including  Colonel  Walker  and  myself,  followed  closely.  As 
near  as  I  can  rememl>er  we  walked  two  blocks  and  crossed  the  street 
diagonally  to  near  or  on  the  spot  where  the  bowlder  b  placed.  There 
.  platform  lur.lt  in  the  shadow  of  two  trees  which  were  covered  with 
branches  to  keep  off  the  sun.     My  impression  b  that  in  speaking  to 

inmense  crowd  the  speakers  faced  toward  where  the  Steph*-' 
bridx<  I  stood  close  to  the  platform  during  the  whole  discussion 

an  interested  lbtener  I  can  assure  you. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  stylishly,  even  foppishly, 
dressed.    To  my  recollection  he  was  simply  and  plainly  dressed  as  was 
also  Mr.  Lincoln.    They  both  looked  to  me  as  men  on  a  political  lour 
,:  to  make  a  favoralilc  impression  before  the  peojtfe. 

[Recollo:tin<i  o(  Genekal  Surra  U.  Aistns,  of  Freeport] 

At  I'recjx>rt,  Mr.  F.  W.  S.  Brawley,  postmaster,  entertained  Mr. 
Douglas  and  secured  for  him  the  only  fine  carriage  for  hire  at  that  time 
in  the  village.  It  was  drawn  by  an  elegant  span  of  well-matched  dapple 
grey  horses.  Learning  that  it  was  the  intention  to  convey  the  Democrat  ii 
champion  in  this  splendid  equipage  from  Mr.  Brawlcy's  residence  to 
the  place  of  speaking,  the  Republican  Committee  sent  over  into  Lan- 
caster township  for  Uncle  John  Long  to  come  to  Freeport  with 
splendid  team  of  six  enormous  horses  and  his  Conestoga  wagon  in 
which  he  had  recently  drircn  from  Pennsylvania.  When  the  vehicle 
reached  the  Brewster  House  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  informed  of  the  plan, 
he  stoutly  protested,  but  eventually  consented.  Amidst  the  cheers  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  he  climl>ed  into  the  wagon,  followed 
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dozen  of  his  enthusiastic  supporters  from  the  fanning  contingent, 
was  drawn  the  short  distance  to  the  place  of  speaking.  The  driver 
£  teams  sat  on  the  nigh  wheel  horse  and  drove  the  six  horses  with 
igle  rein.  When  Douglas  saw  the  evident  burlesque  on  his  fine 
eyance,  he  refused  to  ride  in  the  carriage  and  walked  to  the  grove, 
mpanied  by  his  cheering  supporters. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  JOXESBOftO  DOATE 

THE  DERATE  AT  JOSffiMBO 

third  debate  bcrveca  Laonas  ■■  Mdi  tat 


•  Egypt  he  would  "bring  hi 
Egypt,  and  here,  if  ewt,  i 
character  of  ndk  maid.     Ix 

and  his  milking  i 
pctohavci 


trftBecriaL 

■ft  pen  ™  on  Friday  i 


LETTERS  FROM  SOUTHERN'  ELLDNH8 

(SpccaU  Oicif  m  hin  a<  «a»  /«— «Q 

J  list  as  we  were  going  to  press  we  ret  ei  red  a  letter  from  Southern 
Illinois,  a  portion  only  of  which  we  can  pnfafish  today: 

Cuao,  Sept.  14,  1858 

....  Senator  Douglas  with  his  cannon  arrived  here  yesterday  and 
made  a  speech  to  the  assembled  Cairoitcs.  Under,  Judge  Marshall  and 
John  Logan  also  had  their  say.  We  did  not  get  here  in  lime  to  hear 
the  speeches-  In  the  morning  Douglas  and  his  cannon  proceed  to 
Joncsboro,  where  he  meets  Mr.  Lincoln  in  debate  before  the  Egypt 
for  the-  first  time,  tomorrow  afternoon.  Mr.  Lincoln  b  already  there, 
having  come  down  on  the  same  train  which  brought  us  to  Cairo.  He 
was  received  by  a  number  of  friends  at  the  Depot,  and  is  the  gui 
Mr.  Dresser. 

He  feels  well,  looks  strong,  and  b  full  of  courage,  as  he  has  every 
reason  to  be.  A  warm  time  is  expected  tomorrow,  and  wc  " 
whispers  of  a  proposed  attempt  00  the  part  of  Mi&ourians  and  Kcn- 
tuckians,  who  arc  coming  over  to  shout  for  Douglas,  to  "put  d 
Lincoln.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  the  attempt  will  be  made.  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  not  be  without  friends  at  the  meeting.  Wc  find  that  he 
is  personally  popular  even  here  in  Egypt. 

"3 
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THIKH  JOINT  DEBATK 

Jontiboro,  StpUmlxr  75,  1858 


Mr.  DoBgrlas'H  Speech 

Ladies  and  Gtntlcmtn:  I  appear  before  you  to-day  in  pursuance 
1  if  i  previous  notice,  and  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
divide  time,  and  discuss  with  him  the  leading  political  topics  that  now 
agitate  the  country. 

Prior  to  1854  this  country  was  divided  into  two  great  political  parties 
known  as  Whig  and  Democratic  These  parties  differed  from  each 
other  on  certain  questions  which  were  then  deemed  to  be  important  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Republic.  Whigs  and  Democrats  differed  about 
■  hunk,  the  tariff,  distribution,  the  specie  circular,  and  the  sub-treasury. 
<  in  these  issues  we  went  before  the  country  and  discussed  the  principles, 
objects,  ami  measures  of  the  two  great  parties.  Each  of  the  parties 
could  proclaim  its  principles  in  I^misiana  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts, 
in  Kentucky  as  well  as  in  Illinois.  Since  that  period,  a  great  revolution 
has  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  parties,  by  which  they  now  seem  to 
be  divided  by  a  geographical  line,  a  large  party  in  the  North  being 
arrayed  under  the  Abolition  or  Republican  banner,  in  hostility  to  the 
Southern  States,  Southern  people,  and  Southern  institutions.  It 
becomes  Iraportaut  for  us  to  inquire  how  tl  Tmatioo  of  parties 

has  occurred,  made  from  those  of  national  principles  to  geographical 

You  remember  that  in  1850 — this  country  was  agitated  from  its 
center  to  it--  circumference  about  this  slavery  question — it  became 
necessary  for  the  leaders  of  the  great  Whig  party  and  the  leaders  of  the 
great  Demoi  ntk  party  to  postpone,  for  the  lime  being,  their  particular 
disputes,  and  unite  first  to  save  the  Union  before  they  should  quarrel 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  WSJ  to  !>e  governed.  During  the  Con 
1849  '50,  Henry  Clay  was  the  leader  of  the  Union  men,  supported  by 
Cass  aril  Webster,  and  the  leader-  of  the  Democracy  and  the  leadr. 
the  Whigs,  in  opposition  to  Northern  Abolitionists  or  Southern  Dis- 
Ul no 1  (C 1  ] " 1 1 .- 1 1  great  contest  of  1850  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Compromise  measures  of  that  year,  which  measures  rested  on  the 
great  principle  that  the  people  of  each  State  and  each  Territory  of  this 
n  ought  to  be  permitted  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  institutions 
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in  their  own  way,  subject  to  no  other  limitation  than  that  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  imposes. 

I  now  wish  to  ask  you  whether  that  principle  was  right  or  wrong 
which  guaranteed  to  every  State  and  every  community  the  right  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  to  in  themselves.  These 
measures  were  adopted,  as  I  have  previously  said,  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  Union  Whigs,  and  Union  Democrats  in  opposition  to  Northern 
Abolitionists  and  Southern  Disunionists.  In  185a,  when  the  Whig 
party  assembled,  at  Baltimore,  in  National  Convention  for  the  last  time, 
they  adopted  the  principle  of  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  as  thefj 
rule  of  party  action  in  the  future.  One  month  thereafter  the  Demo, 
assembled  at  the  same  place  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  declared  the  same  great  principle  as  the  rule  of  action  by  which 
the  Democracy  would  be  governed.  The  Presidential  election  of  1853 
was  fought  on  that  basis.  It  is  true  that  the  Whigs  claimed  special 
merit  for  the  adoption  of  those  measures,  because  they  asserted  that  their 
great  Clay  originated  them,  their  god-like  Webster  defended  them,  and 
their  Fillmore  signed  the  bill  making  them  the  law  of  the  land;  Inn,  mi 
the  other  hand,  the  Democrats  claimed  special  credit  for  the  Democracy, 
upon  the  ground  that  we  gave  twice  as  many  votes  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  for  the  passage  of  these  measures  as  the  Whig  party. 

Thus  you  see  that  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1852,  the  Whigs  were 
pledged  by  their  platform  and  their  candidate  to  the  principle  of  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  and  tin-  Democracy  were  likewise 
pledged  by  our  principles,  our  platform,  and  our  candidate  to  the  • 
line  of  policy,  to  preserve  |>eace  and  quirt  between  the  different  sections 
of  this  Union.  Since  that  period  the  Whig  party  has  been  transformed 
;t  sectional  party,  under  the  name  of  the  Republican  party,  whilst 
the  Democratic  party  continues  the  same  national  party  it  was  at  thai 
All  sectional  men,  all  men  of  Abolition  sentiments  and  principles, 
no  matter  whether  they  were  old  Abolitionists  or  had  been  Whig*  or 
Denn  illy  under  the  sectional  Republican   banner,  and  conse- 

quently all    National   men,  all   Union-loving   men,  whether  Whigs, 
Demoi  rait,  or  by  whatever  name  they  have  been  known,  ought  to  rally 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  defense  of  the  Constitution  as  our  fat 
made  it,  and  of  the  Union  M  El  DAI  edited  under  the  Constitution. 

Bow  has  this  departure  from  the  faith  of  the  Democracy  and  tin 
of  the  Whig  party  been  accomplished  ?    In  1854,  certain  restless,  am- 
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bilious,  and  disappointed  politician*  throughout  the  land  took  advantage 
<>(  the  temjxirary  excitement  created  by  the  Nebraska  bill  to  try  and 
dissolve  the  old  Whig  party,  and  the  old  Democratic  party,  to  Alto! i\ 
ire  their  members,  and  lead  them,  bound  hand  and  foot,  captives  into 
the  Abolition  camp.     In  the  State  of  New  York  ion  was  held 

by  some  of  these  men,  and  a  platform  adopted,  every  plank  of  which 
Wat  as  black  as  ni>;l  M  relating  to  the  negro,  and  not  one  R 

ring  to  the  interests  of  the  white  man.  That  example  was  followed 
throughout  the  Northern  Stattt,  the  effort  being  made  to  combine  all 
the  Free  States  in  hostile  array  against  the  Slave  States.  The  men  who 
thus  thought  that  they  could  build  up  a  great  sectional  party,  and 
through  its  organization  control  the  political  destinies  of  this  country, 
:ll  ilu it  li<>|>es  on  the  single  fact  that  the  North  was  the  stronger 
division  of  the  nation,  and  hence,  if  the  North  could  be  combined  agi 
thfiJSouth,  a  sure  victory  awaited  their  efforts. 

I  am  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  the  truth  of  history  when  I  say 
that  in  this  State,  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  behalf  of  the  Whigs,  and  Lym3n 
Trumbull,  on  behalf  of  the  DemocraLs,  were  the  leaders  who  undertook 
to  perform  this  grand  scheme  of  Abolitionizing  the  two  parties  to  which 
they  belonged.  They  had  a  private  arrangement  as  to  what  should  bt 
the  political  destiny  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  before  they  went 
Into  the  operation.  The  arrangement  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to 
take  the  Old  Line  Whigs  with  him,  claiming  that  he  was  still  as  good  a 
Whig  M  ever,  over  to  the  AboHtionistS,  and  Mr.  Trumliuil  was  to  run 
for  Congress  in  the  Belleville  District,  and  claiming  to  be  a  good  Demo- 
crat, coax  the  old  Democrats  into  the  Abolition  camp,  and  when,  liy 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Abolitionized  Whigs,  the  Abolitionized  Democrats, 
and  the  Old  Line  Abolition  and  Free-soil  party  of  this  State,  they  should 
secure  a  majority  in  the  Legislature.  Lincoln  was  then  to  be  made 
United  States  Senator  in  Shiclds's  place,  Trumbull  remaining  in  I 
gress  until  I  should  be  accommodating  enough  to  die  or  resign,  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  follow  Lincoln.  [Laughter,  applause  and  eric 
"Don't  die."]  That  was  a  very  nice  little  bargain  so  far  as  Lincoln 
and  Trumbull  were  concerned,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  in  good  faith, 
and  friend  Lincoln  had  attained  to  senatorial  dignity  according  to  the 
contract. 

They  went  into  the  contest  in  every  part  of  the  State,  calling  upon 
all  disn])j>ointcd  politician!  to  join  in  the  crusade  against  the  Democracy, 
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Ml.    [Voice:    "  Why  didn't  you  shoot  him  ?"]     I  did  take  a  running 
em;  but  as  I  was  single-handed  against  the  white,  black,  and 
drove,  I  had  to  use  a  shot-gun»  and  fire  into  the  crowd,  instead 
.1  singly  with  a  rifle.    [Great  laughter  and  cheers.] 
i  for  his  lieutenants,  in  aiding  him  to  Abolhionbe  the 
ID  WeotWOtth  of  Chicago,  Governor 
Brccsc  of  Carlisle,  and  John  Dougherty 
I.  "Good  it  to  them,"  etc.],  each  of  whom 

his  opinions  to  suit  the*  locality  he  was  in.     Dougherty. 
Mould  not  go  much  further  than  to  talk  about  the  inexpedv 
nukl  bill  M  at  Chicago  advocated  negro  citizen- 

*fcu/  mmI  metro  equality,  putting  the  white  man  and  the  negro  on  the 
.    bw.      [MNevtr,  never."]       Hem,   these  men, 
i-ngaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  break  down  the  Democ- 
,  y  are  again  acting  together  for  the  same  purpose  I    They 
.  same  flag,  they  do  not  own  the  same  principle*  or  pro- 
few  tH»  mune  Mfc  but  conceal  their  union  for  the  sake  of  policy.     In  the 

md  that  all  the  conventions  are  called  b 

mmw  \4  t»w  HU  k  Republican  j>arty;  at  Springfield   they  dare  not  call 

uion,  but  invite  all  the  enemies  of  the  Democracy 

Into  Egypt,  Trumbull  issues  notices 

•**  DOMt0W  v"  to  assemble  and  hear  him  speak. 

ling  •  Trumbull  meeting  at  Waterloo  the 

«ftfc  \\  \  nrvemxl  the  is  in  the  following  language:— 

|  Lice  in  Wal  Monday , 

i  t(,dN.  l.vm»i»  Trumbull.  Hon.  JcliuJ  Baker  and  , 
ui»w  lk-  \tMvrr*t  politic*)  topic*  of  the  day.     Members  of  all 
|*tlW«  ifweot,  aad  bear  and  determine  for  thcav< 

;  Moxaoe  Fxxr  Democracy 

Knts"  put  forth  for,  unless  to 
N  that  Trumbull  and  his  followers 
.  h  raises  the  black  flag  of  Abolitionism 
Sttfea,  and  makes  war  upon  the  Dcmotr 
When   I  put  that  question  to  them  at 
them  rose  and  stated  that  they  had 

Kged  their  BBON  k«A  h  Older  u>  &1  **•**•    There  was 

***U.  -AMI  (W." 
R**U:  -J«ba-  k.  "Jeku." 
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a  candid  admission.    Their  object  in  changing  their  party  organization  \ 
and  principle*  in  different  localities  ma  mowed  BO  !«•  in  attempt  lo 
cheat  and  deceive  some  portion  of  the  people  until  after  the  election.   \ 
Why  cannot  a  political  party  that  is  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  its 
purposes  and  the  soundness  of  its  principles  declare  them  everywhere 
alike?     I  would  disdain  to  hold  any  poBrlcal  thai  1  could 

avow  in  the  same  terms  in  Kentucky  that  I  declared  in  Illinois,  in  Charles- 
ton as  well  as  in  Chicago,  in  New  Orleans  as  well  as  in  Nan  York. 
[Cheers.]  So  Jong  as  we  live  under  a  Constitution  common  to  all  the 
States,  our  politics]  faith  ought  to  he  a*  broad,  as  liberal,  and  just  as 
that  Constitution  itself,  and  should  be  proclaimed  alike  in  ever}1  portion 
..f  the  Union.    ["Hear,  hear.") 

But  it  is  apparent  that  our  opponents  find  it  necessary,  for  partisan 
effect,  to  change  their  colon  in  different  EOUntic  r  to  catch  the 

popular  breeze,  and  hope  with  these  discordant  materials  combined 
together  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  for  the  |>ur|M.sr  of  putting 
down  the  Democratic  party.  This  combination  did  succeed  in  1854 
SO  far  0J  to  efcd  -i  majority  of  their  confederates  to  the  Legislature; 
and  the  first  important  act  which  they  performed  was  to  elect  a  Senator 
in  the  place  of  the  eminent  and  gallant  Senator  Shields.  His  term  ex- 
pired in  the  United  States  Senate  at  that  time,  and  he  had  to  be  cruslted 
by  the  Abolition  COSlition  for  the  simple  re«OD  that  he  would  not  join 
in  their  conspiracy  to  wage  war  against  one-half  of  the  Union.  That 
was  the  only  objection  i"  General  Shields.  He  had  served  the  people 
of  the  State  with  ability  in  the  Legislature,  he  had  served  you  with 
fidelity  and  ability  .<•.  Auditor,  bt  had  performed  his  duties  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  whole  country  at  the  head  of  the  Land  Department  at 
Washington,  he.  1  red  the  State  and  the  I'nion  with  immortal 

glory  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Mo  a  in  defense  of  the  honor  of  our  flag, 
and  yet  he  had  to  In-  Stricken  down  by  this  unholy  combination.  And 
for  what  cause  ?  Merely  because  he  would  not  join  a  combination  of 
one  half  of  the  States  to  make  war  upon  the  other  half,  after  having 
poured  out  his  heart's  blood  for  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Trumbull 
was  put  in  his  place  by  Aholitfonfam. 

iW  did  Trumbull  get  there?  Before  the  Abolitionists  would  con- 
sent to  go  Into  an  election  for  United  State-.  Senator  tl-.ev  required  all 
the  members  of  thb  new  combination  to  show  their  hands  upon  this 
question  of  Abolitionism.     Lovejoy,  one  of  their  high  priests,  brought 
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in  resolutions  defining  the  Abolition  creed,  and  required  them  to  commit 
themselves  on  it  by  their  votes,— yea  or  nay.  In  thai  creed,  as  laid  down 
by  Low  joy,  they  declared,  first,  that  the  Wilmot  Proviso  must  be  put 
on  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  north  as  well  as  south  of 
36  deg.  30.,'  and  that  no  more  territory  should  ever  be  acquired  unless 
slavery  was  at  first  prohibited  therein;   second,  that  no  more  States 

:ld  ever  be  received  Into  the  Union  unless  slavery  was  first  prohi 
by  Constitutional  provision,  in  such  States;   third,  that  the  Fugitive- 
Slave  lav.  i.liauly  repeated,  or,  failing  in  that,  then 
amendments  were  to  be  made  to  it  as  would  render  it  useless  and  i 


Vcieiit  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was  passed,  etc.  The  next  day  a! 
these  resolutions  were  offered  they  were  voted  upon,  part  of  them  carried, 
and  the  others  defeated,  the  same  men  who  voted  for  them,  with  only 
two  exceptions,  voting  soon  after  for  Abraham  Lincoln  as  their  candi- 
ilrv  1  ,r  il.i  i  r  1  - 1  ■  - 1  S'  :'.  Senate  He  Earae  MttlQ  one  b>  tiro  rotes 
of  being  elected,  Lut  Tic  could  not  quite  get  the  number  required,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  his  friend  Trumbull,  who  was  a  party  to  the  bargain 
byv,  1  .In  was  to  lake  Shields'*  place,  controlled  a  few  Ah  ili 

ized  Democrats  in  the  legislature,  and  would  not  allow  them  all  to 
vote  fur  him,  thus  wronging  Lincoln  by  permitting  him  on  each  ballot 
to  be  almost  elected,  but  not  quite,  until  he  forced  them  to  drop  Lincoln 
t'lect  him  (Trumbull),  in  order  to  unite  the  party.  [Immense laughter.] 
Thus  you  find  that  although  the  Legislature  was  carried  that  year 
by  the  bargain  between  Trumbull,  Lincoln,  and  the  Abolitionists,  and 
the  union  of  these  discordant  elements  in  one  harmonious  party,  yet 
Trumbull  violated  his  pledge,  and  played  a  Yankee  trick  OB 
when  they  came  to  divide  the  s|x>ils.  [Laughter  and  cheers.  Mr. 
Lincoln  greatly  agitated,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.]  Perhaps  you 
would  like  a  little  evidence  on  this  point.  If  you  would,  I  will  call 
Cokmel  James  H.  Matheny,  of  Springfield,  to  the  stand,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
especial  confidential  friend  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  see  what  he 
will  say  upon  the  subject  of  this  bargain.  Mathcny  is  now  the  Black 
:  I 'lie  an,  or  Abolition,  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Springfield  Dis- 
trict against  the  gallant  Colonel  Harris,  and  is  making  speeches  all  over 
that  part  of  the  State  against  me  and  in  favor  of  Lincoln,  in  concert  with 
Trumbull.  He  ought  to  be  a  good  witness,  and  I  will  read  an  extract  from 
a  speech  which  he  made  in  1856,  when  he  was  mad  because  his  friend 

"«I»."  titer  "j»." 
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Lincoln  had  been  cheated.    It  is  one  of  numerous  speeches  of  the  same 
tenor  that  were  made  about  that  time,  exposing  this  bargain  bttl 
Lincoln,  Trumbull,  and  the  Abolitionists.     Mathcny  then  said: — 

"The  Whigs,  Abolitionists,  Know  Nothing*.  Bud  renegade  Democrat*  made 

•  aotrtun  compact  for  llic  purpose  of  carrying  this  Slate  against  8m  DmM 

oo  this  plan:  irt.    That  they  would  all  combine  and  elect  Mr.  Trumbull  to  Con- 
grew,  and  llnn-liv  i  .irry  hi*  diatru  !   bt  the  l-cgidaturr,  In  order  to  throw  ■'■■ 
strength  that  could  be  obt.'iiiu  ii  tola  that  body  against  the  Democrats,     id. 
when  the  Lrgiilaturc  should  meet,  the  officers  of  that  body,  *uch  as  Speaker,  I ' 
door-keepers,  at  m  gi^cn  »  the  Almlitionbts;  and  3d.    That  the  Whigs 

were  to  hare  the  United  State*  Senator.  That,  accordingly,  in  good  faith,  Trum- 
»«ill  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  his  district  caniad  for  the  legislature,  and,  »h™ 
it  convened,  the  Abolitioniits  got  all  the  officers  of  that  body;  and,  thus  far,  the 

•  bond'  was  fairly  executed.    The  Whigs,  on  their  part,  dcBiandnl  the  ■  l>  1 1 
Abraham  I  -In-  United  States  Senate,  that  the  bond  might  be  fulfilled, 
the  other  parties  to  the  contract  having  already  secured  to  themselves  all  that 
w»a  called  for.      But,   in   the  BMM  perfidious  manner,   they  refused  to  elect    Mi 
Lincoln,  and  the  mean,  low-lived,  sneaking  Trumbull  succeeded,  by  pledging  all 
that  wag  required  by  any  party,  in  thrusting  I.in.i.ln  aside,  and  foisting  Ml 

an  excrescence  from  the  rotten  bowels  of  the  Democracy,  into  the  United  States 
Senate:  and  thus  it  has  ever  l»-.i>,  1l1.1t  an  haneit  man  makes  a  had  bargain  when 
he  conspires  or  contracts  with  rogues." 

Mathcny  thought  that  his  friend  Lincoln  made  a  bad  bargain  when 
he  conspired  and  contracted  with  such  rogues  as  Trumbull  and  his 
Abolition  associates  in  that  campaign.  [Great  cheers  and  laughter; 
Lincoln  looking  very  miserable.)  Lincoln  was  .shoved  off  the  track, 
and  he  and  his  friends  all  at  once  began  to  mope,  became  sour  and 
mad,  [laughter]  and  disposed  to  tell,  but  dare  not;  [shout-,  of  laughter] 
and  thus  they  stood  for  a  long  time,  until  the  Abolitionists  coaxed  and 
flattered  him  back  by  their  assurances  that  he  should  certainly  be  a 
senator  in  Douglas's  place.  [Roars  of  laughter,  Lincoln  looking  as  if 
he  had  not  a  friend  on  earth,  although  Herr  Kriesman  whispered, 
"New  mind"  into  hi.  ear.]  In  that  way  the  Aboil 
enabled  to  hold  Lincoln  to  the  alliance  up  to  this  time,  and  now  they 
have  brought  him  into  a  fight  againsl  me,  and  he  is  to  see  if  be  it 
again  to  be  cheated  by  them.  Lincoln  this  time,  though,  required 
more  of  them  th;m  a  promise,  and  holds  their  bond,  if  not  security,  that 
Love  joy  shall  not  cheat  htm  as  Trumbull  did.  [Renewed  shouts  of 
laughter.] 

When   the   Republican   Convention   assembled  at   Springfield,   in 
June  last,  for  the  purpose  of  Dominating  State  officers  only,  the  Aboli- 


-  couW  not  get  Lincoln  and  his  friends  into  it  until  they  woi 
pledge  themselves  that  Lincoln  should  I*  their  candidate  for  the  Senate; 
and  you  will  find,  in  proof  of  this,  that  that  Convention  passed  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  declaring  that  Abraham   Lincoln  was  the.  "first, 
last,  and  only  choice"  of  the  Republicans  for  United  States  Sen 
He  v,  illing  to  have  it  understood  that  he  was  merely  their  first 

choice,  or  their  last  choice,  but  their  only  choice.  The  Black  Republi- 
CU  party  had  nobody  else.  Browning  was  nowhere;  Governor  I!: 
was  of  no  account;  Archie  Williams  was  not  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation; John  Wcntworth  MS  not  worth  mentioning;  John  M.  Palmer 
was  degraded;  and  their  party  presented  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
having  hut  one, — the  first,  the  lost,  and  only  choice  for  the  Sen; 
(Laughter.) 

Suppose  that  Lincoln  should  die,  what  a  horrible  condition  the 
Republican  party  would  be  in!  [A  groan  from  Lincoln,  and  great 
laughter.]  They  would  have  nobody  left-  They  hare  no  other  choice,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  put  themselves  before  the  world  in  this 
ludicrous,  ridiculous  attitude  of  having  no  other  choice,  in  order  to 
quiet  Lincoln's  suspicions,  and  assure  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  cheated 
by  Lovcjoy,  and  ill-  tri.krry  by  which  Trumbull  outgeneraled  him. 
Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  they  will  have  a  nice  time  of  it  before  they 
get  through.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  them  any  chance  to  cheat  Lit 
at  all  this  time.  [Cheers.]  I  intend  to  relieve  him'  of  all  anxiety  upon 
that  subject,  anil  spare  them  the  mortification  of  more  exposures 
contracts  violated,  and  the  pledged  honor  of  rogues  forfeited.  (G 
applause.] 

But  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  chief  points  at  issue  between 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  In  thb  discussion.     Mr.  Lincoln,  knowing  that 
he  was  to  be  the  candidate  of  his  party,  on  account  of  the  arrangement 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  knowing  that  he  was  to  receive  th 
nomination  of  the  Convention  of  the  United  States  Senate,  had 
speech,  accepting  that  nomination,  all  written  and  committed  to  me 
ory,  ready  to  be  delivered  the  moment  the  nomination  was  announ 

rdingly,  when  it  was  made,  he  was  in  readiness,  and  delivered  his 
speech,  a  portion  of  which  I  will  read  in  order  that  I  may  state  his  politi- 
cal principles  (airly,  by  repeating  them  in  his  own  language: — 

L"\Vr..:  Into  llu-  iiltli  v.  HI   inio  a  policy  was  instituted  for  the  avowed 

1  Kmb.  "lo  rtlicv*  hlin  «jul  tUciu  bOB." 
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d  with  the  confident  promise,  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation; 
the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  ha*  not  only  not  eettod,  but  has 
(Afitly  augmented.     I  b  ikrW  ll  frfll  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been 
I  and  passed.     'A  bouse  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'   I  believe  this. 
at  cannot  endure  permanently,  half  Slaw  anil  half   Knr      I 
1  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect 
will  erase  to  be  divided.     I;  « ill  l«omc  all  one  thing  or  all  ih<-  1 
:  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  spread  of  it,  anil  pita  it  where  the  publk 
I  r,-.i  m  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its 
•lea  will  push  it  ferwild  ID  llOtt  la»ful  in  all  the  States, 

forth  as  well  as  South." 

There  you  have  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  and  main  proposition,  upon 
which  he  basts  his  claims,  stated  in  his  own  language.  He  tells  you 
that  this  Republic  cannot  endure  permanently  divided  into  Slave  and 
Free  States,  as  our  fathers  mode  it.     I  lit  they  must  all  become 

Free  or  all  become  Slave,  that  they  must  all  be  one  thing  or  all  be  the 
!icr,  or  this  Government  canrmt  la-i.  Why  can  it  not  last,  if  WC  will 
iite  the  Government  in  the  same  spirit  and  upon  the  same  principles 
upon  which  il  is  founded?  Lincoln,  by  his  proposition,  says  to  the 
South  '•  "II  you  desire  to  maintain  your  institutions  as  they  arc  now,  you 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  minding  your  own  business,  bill  you  must 
invade  Illinois  and  all  the  other  Northern  States,  establish  slavery  in 
them,  and  make  it  universal;"  and  in  the  same  language  he  says  to  the 
North:  "You  must  not  be  content  with  regulating  your  own  affairs 
and  minding  your  own  business,  but  if  you  desire  to  maintain  your 
freedom,  you  must  invade  the  Southern  States,  abolish  slavery  there  and 
everywhere,  in  order  to  have  the  States  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other..       , 

I  say  that  this  b  the  inevitable  and  irresistible  result  of  Mr.  Lin<  uln's 
argument,  inviting  a  warfare  between  the  North  and  the  South,  to  be  ] 
carried  on  with  ruthless  vengeance  until  the  one  section  or  the  other  / 
shall  be  driven  to  the  wall,  and  become  the  victim  "f  the  rapacity  of/ 
1  lu-  other.     What  good  would  follow  such  a  system  of  warfare?    Strp*^ 
pose  the  North  should  succeed  in  conquering  the  South,  how  much 
!  the  be  the  gainer?    Or  suppose  the  South  should  conquer  the 
North,  could  the  Union  be  preserved  in  that  way?    Is  this  sectional 
BK  to  be  waged  between  the'  Northern  States  and  Southern  States 
until  they  all  shall  become  uniform  in  their  local  and  domestic  insti- 
tutions, merely  because  Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  a  house  divided  Sgsl 
itself  cannot  stand,  and  pretends  that  thi»  scriptural  quotation,  this 

•  "Thr"  uuiillnl 
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language  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  b  applicable  to  the  American  Union 
and  the  American  Constitution  ? 

Washington  and  his  compeers,  in  the  Convention  that  framed  the 

Constitution,  made  this  Government  divided  into  Free  and  Slave  State*. 
It  was  composed  then  of  thirteen  sovereign  and  independent  Si 
each  having  sovereign  authority  over  its  local  and  domestic  institu- 
tions, and  all  bound  together  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Mr.  Lin- 
cofa)  likens  that  bond  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  joining  Free  and 
Slave  States  together,  to  a  house  divided  against  itself,  and  says  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  cannot  stand.  When  did  he  learn, 
and  by  what  authority  does  he  proclaim,  that  this  Governme 
irun-  lo  '.he  law  of  God  and  cannot  stand?  It  has  stood  thus  divid 
into  Free  and  Slave  Stales  from  its  organization  up  to  this  day.  During 
that  period  we  have  increased  from  four  :■  thirty  millions  of 

people;    we  have  extended  our  territory  from  the  Mis>  i  the 

Pacific  Ocean;  we  have  acquired  the  Florida*  and  Texas,  and  other 
territory  sufficient  to  double  our  geographical  extent;  we  ha%-e  increased 
in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  power  beyond  any  example  on  earth; 
we  have  risen  from  a  weak  and  feeble  power  to  become  the  terror  and 
admiration  of  the  civilized  world;  and  all  this  has  been  done  under  a 

.itution  which  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  substance,  says  is  in  viol 
the  law  of  God,  and  under  a  Union  divuled  int  .c  States, 

.  Mr.  Lincoln  thinks,  because  of  such  division,  cannot  stand. 

Surely  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  wiser  man  than  those  who  framed  the 
ernment.     Washington  did  not  believe,  nor  did  his  compatriots,  that 
the  local  la*^  and  domestic  fa  .  that  were  well  adapted  to 

Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  were  suited  to  the  rice  plant:: 
South  Carolina;  they  did  ix>t  believe  at  that  day  that  in  a  Republic 
broad  and  expanded  as  this,  containing  such  a  variety  of  clim:i 
and  interest,  that  uniformity  in  the  local  laws  and  domestic  institution 
VTM  <Mil-.tr  desirable  or  possible.   They  believed  then,  as  our  "prrfrat 
has  proved  to  us  now,  that  each  locality,  having  different  interests, 
different  climate,  and  different  surroundings,  required  different  loci 
laws,  local  policy,  and  local  institutions,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tha 
locality.    Thus  our  Government  was  formed  on  the  principle  of  divi 
in  the  local  institutions  and  laws,  and  not  on  that  of  uniformity. 

Ax  my  time  dies,  I  can  only  glance  at  these  points,  and  not  present 
them  as  fully  as  I  would  wish,  because  I  desire  to  bring  all  the  points  it 
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controversy  between  the  two  parties  before  you,  in  order  to  have  Mr. 
Lincoln's  reply.    He  makes  war  on  the  decision  ol  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  die  case  known  as  the  Dred  Scott  case.     I  wish  to  say  to  you,  fellow 
citizens,  that  I  have  no  war  to  make  on  that  decision,  or  any  other  ever 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court.     I  am  content  to  take  that  d< 
it  stands  delivered  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  on  earth,— a  tribunal 
established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Dotted  States  for  that  purpose; 
and  hence  that  decision  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  binding  on  you, 
<>n  me,  rod  on  every  other  good  citizen,  whether  we  like  >'  or  not.  Hence 
I  do  not  choose  to  go  into  an  argument  to  prove,  before  this  audience, 
whether  or  not  Chief  Justice  Taney  understood  the-  law  better 
Abraham  Lincoln.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  Objects  t<>  that  decision,  first  and  mainly  because  it  \ 
deprives  the  negro  of  the  right'  of  citizeaship.  I  am  as  much  opposed 
to  his  rcaMin  for  thai  objection  :i<  I  am  to  the  objection  itself.  I  hold 
that  a  negro  is  not  and  never  ought  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
["Good,  good,"  and  tremendous  cheers.]  I  hold  that  this  Government 
was  made  OO  the  white  basis,  by  white  men,  for  the  benefit  of  white  men 
and  their  posterity  forever,  and  should  be  administered  by  white  men 
and  none  others.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Almighty  made  the  negro 
capable  of  self-government.  I  am  aware  that  all  the  Abolition  lecturers 
thai  you  find  travel!  t  through  the  country  are  in  the  habit  ol 

reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  prove  that  all  men  were 
i  mated  equal,  and  endowed  by  th<-ir  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  which  were*  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Mr.  Lincoln  i--  very  much  in  the  habit  of  following  in  the  truck  ol  i 
joy  in  this  particular,  by  reading  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  prove  that  the  negro  was  endowed  by  the  Almighty  with 
the  inalienable  right  of  equality  with  white  men. 

Now,  I  say  to  you,  my  fellow  thai  in  mj  opinion  the  . 

the  Declaration  had  no  reference  to  the  negro  whatever  when 
all  jiu ::  fo  be  created  ttjual.  They  desired  to  express 
lat  phrase  white  men,  men  of  European  birth  and  European 
descent,  and  had  no  reference  either  to  the  negro,  the  savage  Indians, 
the  Fijian,5  the  Malay,  or  any  other  inferior  and  degraded  race,  when 
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they  spoke  of  the  equality  of  men.  One  great  evidence  that  such  was 
their  understanding  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  that  lime  every  ooe 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  a  slave-holding  colony,  every  signer  of  the 
Declaration  represented  a  slaveholding  constituency,  and  we  know  that 
no  one  of  them  emancipated  his  slaves,  much  less  offered  citizenship 
to  them,  when  they  signed  the  Declaration;  and  yet,  if  they'  intended  to 
declare  that  the  negro  was  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  and  entitled  by 
p  right  to  an  equality  with  him,  they  were  hound,  as  honest  men, 
that  day  and  hour  to  have  put  their  negroes  on  an  equality  with  them- 
selves. [Cheers.]  Instead  of  doing  so,  with  uplifted  eyes  to  Heaven 
they  implored  the  divine  blessing  upon  them,  during  the  seven  years' 

>ly  war  they  bad  to  fight  to  maintain  that  Declare  it  dream- 

ing that  they  were  violating  divine  law  by  still  holding  the  negroes  in 
Ixmdagc  and  depriving  them  of  equality. 
p— '""My  friends,  I  am  in  favor  of  preserving  this  Government  as  our 
fathers  made  it.  It  docs  not  follow  by  any  means  that  because  a  negro 
is  nut  ynur  equal  or  mine,  that  hence  he  must  necessarily  be  a  slave. 
On  the  contrary,  it  does  follow  that  wc  ought  to  extend  to  the  negro 
every  right,  every  privilege,  every  immunity,  which  he  is  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing, consistent  with  the  good  of  society.  When  you  ask  me  what  these 
right*  are,  what  their  nature  and  extent  is,  I  tell  you  that  that  is  a  ques- 
tion which  each  State  of  thb  Union  must  decide  for  itself.  Illinois  has 
already  decided  the  question.  We  have  decided  that  the  negro  i 
not  be  a  slave  within  our  limits,  but  we  have  also  decided  that  the  negro 
shall  not  be  a  citizen  within  our  limits;  that  lie  shall  not  vote,  hold 
office,  or  exercise  any  political  rights.     1  maintain  that  Illinois,  as  a 

rt-ign  State,  has  a  right  thus  to  fix  her  policy  with  reference  to  the 
relation  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro;  but  while  we  had  that 
right  to  decide  the  question  for  ourselves,  we  must  recognize  the  same 
right  in  Kentucky  and  in  every  other  State  to  make  the  same  decision, 
a  different  one.  Having  decided  OUT  own  policy  with  reference  to  t! 
black  race,  we  must  leave  Kentucky  and  Missouri  and  every  other  St; 
perfectly  free  to  make  just  such  a  decision  M  they  see  proper  on 
question. 

Kentucky  has  decided  that  question  for  herself.    She  has  said 
within  her  limits  a  negro  shall  not  exercise  any  political  rigl 
she  has  also  said  that  a  portion  of  the  negroes  under  the  laws  of  that 
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State  shall  l>e  .-lave.-..  She  had  as  much  right  to  adopt  that  U  her  policy 
as  we  had  to  adopt  the  contrary  for  our  policy.  New  York  has  decided 
that  in  that  State  a  negro  may  vote  if  he  has  $350  worth  of  property, 
and  if  he  owns  that  much  he  may  vote  upon  an  equality  with  the  white 
man.  I,  fur  one,  am  utterly  op|»osed  to  negro  suffrage  anywhere  ami 
under  any  circumstances;  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  havel 
decided  i"  the  celebrated  Drcd  Scott  case  that  a  State  hat  a  right  tol 
confer  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  free  negroes,  I  am  not  going  to  make| 
war  upon  New  York  because  she  has  adopted  a  policy  repugnant  to  my 
feelings.    ["That's  good."]    But  New  York  must  mind  her  own  busi- 

and  keep  her  negro  suffrag<  elf,  and  not  attempt  to  I 

it  upon  us.    (Great  applause.]  — ■ 

In  the  Stair  of  Maine  they  have  decided  that  a  negro  may  vote  and 
hold  office  on  an  equality  with  a  white  man.  I  had  occasion  to  say  to 
the  senators  from  Maine,  in  a  discussion  last  session,  that  if  they  thought 
that  the  white  people  within  the  limits  of  their  Slate  were  no  better  than 
negroes,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  them  for  it,  but  they  must  not  say  that 
my  white  constituents  of  Illinois  were  no  better  than  negroes,  or  we 
would  be  sure  to  quarrel.     [Cheer*.] 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  covers  the  whole  question,  and  declares  that 
each  State  has  the  right  to  settle  this  question  of  suffrage  for  itself, 
and  all  questions  as  to  the  relations  between  the  white  man  and  the 
negro.  Judge  Taney  expressly  lays  down  the  doctrine.  I  receive  it  as 
law,  and  I  say  that  while  those  States  are  adopting  regulation.  11  that 
subject  disgusting  and  abhorrent,  according  to  my  views,  I  will  not  make 
war  on  them  if  they  will  mind  their  own  bustOC  ■••  anil  let  us  alone.  ["Bra- 
to,"  and  cheers.] 

I  now  come  back  to  the  question,  Why  CSJ  Union  exist  for- 

ever, divided  into  Free  and  Slave  States,  as  our  fathers  made  it  ?  It 
can  thus  exUt  if  each  State  will  carry  out  the  principles  upon  which  our 
tutions  were  founded;  to  wit,  the  right  of  each  State  to  do  as  it 
pleases,  without  meddling  with  its  neighbors.  Just  act  u|Kin  that 
great  principle,  and  this  Union  will  not  only  live  forever,  but  it  will 
extend  and  expand  until  it  cover*  thi-  whole  continent,  and  makes  this 
confederacy  one  grand  ocean-bound  Republic.  Wc  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  yet  a  young  nation,  growing  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  our  national  increase  is  great,  and  that 
the  emigration  from  the  Old  World  is  increasing,  requiring  us  to  expand 
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nroats  of  an  unwilling  people,  against  their  consent,  you  will  subvert 
lie  great  fundamental  principle  upon  which  all  our  free  institution's 
si.  In  the  future  I  have  no  fear  that  the  attempt  will  ever  be  made, 
sident  Buchanan  declared  in  his  annual  message  that  hervaftrr  the 
adopted  in  the  Minnesota  case,  requiring  a  constitution  to  be  mp- 
nittcd  to  the  people,  should  l«  followed  in  all  future  cases;  and 
standi  l>y  that  recommendation  there  will  be  no  division  in  the  IV 
cratic  party  on  that  principle  in  the  future.  Heiur,  (he  great  mis  in:i 
of  the  Democracy  Ls  to  unite  tlie  fraternal  feeling  of  the  whole  country, 
restore  peace  and  quiet,  by  teaching  each  State  10  mind  its  own  business, 
and  regulate  its  own  domestic  affairs,  and  all  to  unite  in  carrying  out 
the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made  it,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  render  it  perpetual  in  all  time  to  come. 

Why  should  we  not  act  as  our  fathers  who  made  the  Government  ? 
There  wa*  no  sectional  strife  in  Washington's  army.  They  were  all 
brethren  of  a  common  confederacy;  they  fought  under  a  common  flag 
(hat  they  might  bestow  upon  their  posterity  a  common  destiny;  and 
to  this  end  they  poured  out  their  Mood  in  COBUBOB  Streams,  and  shared, 
in  some  instances,  a  common  grave.    |Three  hearty  cheers  for  Douglas.] 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Reply 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  introduced  to  the  audience  by  D.  L  Phillips, 
!><].,  and  was  greeted  with  three  cheers,  and  then  three  mure;  after 
which  he  said: 

Eorfto  and  Gtn8ttnm:    There  is  very  much  in  the  1  that 

Judge  Douglas  has  here  enunciated  that  I  most  cordially  approve,  and 
over  which  I  -hall  have  no  controversy  with  him.     In  so  far  as  he  has 


insisted  that  all  the  SUIflG  bUC  the  right  to  do  tacUy  U  U 
t  all  their  domestic  relations,  including  that  of  slavery, 


entirely  with  him.  He  places  me  wrong  in  spite  of  all  I  can  tell  him, 
though  I  rej>eat  it  again  and  again,  insisting  that  I  have  no  difference 
with  him  upon  this  subject.  I  have  made  a  great  many  speeches, 
of  wfafch  have  been  printed,  and  it  will  lie  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
find  anything  that  I  have  ever  put  in  print  contrary  to  what  I  now  say 
upon  this  subject.  I  hold  myself  under  Constitutional  obligation 
allow  the  people  in  all  the  States,  without  interference,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  do  exactly  as  they  please;  and  I  deny  that  I  have  any  in  ifastioo  to 
interfere  with  them,  even  if  there  were  no  such  Constitutional  obligation. 
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ricncc  and  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  have  taught  us  that  the  per- 
petuation of  slavery  is  a  necessity.  He  insisted,  therefore,  upon  its  being 
changed  from  the  basis  upon  which  the  fathers  of  the  Government  left 
it  to  the  basts  of  its  perpetuation  and  nationalization. 

I  insist  that  this  »  the  difference  lietween  Judge  Douglas  and  myself, 
— that  Judge  Douglas  is  helping  that  change  along.  I  insist  upon  this 
Government  being  placed  where  our  fathers  originally  placed  it. 

I  rcmemlier  Judge  Douglas  once  said  that  he  saw  the  evidences  on 
tatutc  books  of  Congress  of  a  policy  in  the  origin  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  divide  slavery  and  freedom  by  a  geographical  line;  that  he  saw 
an  indisposition  to  maintain  that  policy,  and  therefore  he  set  about 
studying  up  a  way  to  settle  the  institution  on  the  right  basis, — the  basis 
!i  he  thought  it  ought  to  have  l>een  placed  upon  at  first;  and  in 
that  speech  he  confesses  that  he  seeks  to  place  it,  DOt  u|xw  the  basis  that 
thr  fathers  placed  it  upon,  but  upon  one  gotten  up  on  "original  princi- 
ples.'' When  he  asks  me  why  we  cannot  get  along  with  it  in  the  altitude 
where  our  fathers  placed  it,  he  had  better  clear  up  the  evidences  that  he 
has  himself  changed  it  from  that  basis,  that  he  has  himself  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  changing  the  policy  of  the  fathers.  [Applause.J  Any 
one  who  will  read  his  speed)  of  the  «d  of  last  March  will  sec  thai  In? 
there  makes  an  open  confession,  showing  that  he  set  aliout  fixing  the 
institution  upon  an  altogether  different  set  of  principles.  I  think  I  have 
fully  answered  him  when  he  asks  me  why  we  cannot  let  it  alone  upon 
the  basis  where  our  fathers  left  it,  by  showing  that  he  has  himself  changed 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  in  that  regard. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  in  regard  to  this  matter  alx>ut  a  contract  that 
was  made  between  Judge  Trumbull  and  myself,  and  all  that  long 
portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  on  this  subject, — I  wish  simply  to 
say  what  I  have  said  to  him  before,  that  he  cannot  know  whether  it  is 
true  or  not,  and  I  do  know  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  [Ap 
plause.]  And  I  have  told  him  so  before.  (Continued  applause.  "That's 
right."  "  Hit  him  again."]  I  don't  want  any  harsh  language  indulged 
in,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  this  persistent  insisting  on  a 
story  that  I  know  to  be  utterly  without  truth.  It  used  to  be  a  fashion 
amongst  men  that  when  a  charge  was  made,  some  sort  of  proof  was 
brought  forward  to  establish  it,  and  if  no  proof  was  found  to  exist,  the 
charge  was  dropped.  I  don't  know  how  to  meet  this  kind  of  an  argu- 
ment.    I  don't  want  to  have  a  fight  with  Judge  Douglas,  and  I  have  no 
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as  the  pre**  territtar  of  u*  United  States,  astfc  orf  the  for  <*  30  it> 
greta.  jo  niitei  ,  hi  whack  skncry  vat  tswhikiiii  by  Act  of  Congress. 
This  Compusam  did  ac«  repeal  that  cat,  k  did  n*  anect  or  propose 
torepealk.  Bw  at  1st  k  became  Judge  Douglas's  duty,  as  he  thought 
(and  I  find  no  (ask  with  kha),  a*  Chairman  of  the  Ccsnsnktee on  Tcrri- 
torie»,tobrmgiaabaliarta<  layitina  of  a  Territorial  Gomnmcnt, 
—first  of  one,  then  of  two  Territories  north  of  that  line.  When  he  did 
k  ended  in  his  insritsag  a  prorissoa  substantially  repealing  the 
That  was  became  the  Compromise  of  iSjo 

.  not  repealed  k. 

And  now  I  ask  why  be  conk!  not  haw  let  that  Compromise  alone  n 
We  were  quiet  from  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question.    We  were; 
making  no  fuss  about  it.    All  had  acquiesced  in  the  Compromise  meas- 
1  -,i  1850.     We  never  had  been  seriously  disturbed  by  any  Abolition 
agitation  before  that  period.     When  he  came  to  form  governments  for 
the  Territories  north  of  the  line  of  36  degrees  jo  minutes,  why  coukl  he 
not  have  let  that  matter  stand  as  it  was  standing?    [Applause.] 
it  necessary  to  the  organization  of  a  Territory  ?    Not  at  all.     Iowa  lay 
north  of  the  line,  and  had  been  organized  as  a  Territory  and*  come  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  without  disturbing  that  Compromise.    Then 
no  sort  of  necessity  for  destroying  it  to  organize  these  Territories. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  would  take  up  all  my  lime  to  meet  all  the  little 
quibbling  arguments  of  Judge  Douglas  to  show  that  the  Mtew 
pronw  was  rt:|jealed  by  the  Compromise  of  1850.     My  own  opinion  is, 
tl»at  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  arguments  to  sustain  the  position 
1  hat  Compromise  was  virtually  repealed  by  the  Compromise  of 
1850  would  show  that  they  arc  the  merest  fallacies.     I  have  the  Rr|>  1 1 
that  Judge  Dougla*  first  brought  into  Congress  at  the  time  of  llie  intro- 
duction of  the  Nebraska  bill,  whkh  in  its  original  form  did  not  rapes]  the 
Missouri  Coinproini.se,  and  he  there  expressly  stated  that  he  hud  fori* 
to  do  so  because  it  had  not  been  done  by  the  Compromise  0}  1850.    I  close 
this  part  of  the  discussion  on  my  part  by  asking  him  the  question  sk 
"Why,  when  we  had  peace  under  the  Missouri  Compromise,  could  you 
not  have  let  it  alone?"  \u 

In  complaining  of  what  I  said  in  my  speech  sj  Id,  III  H  rail  h 

he  says  I  accepted  my  nomination  for  the  senatonliip  (where,  by  (lis 

1  hwmtt  "had"  iter  "tai." 
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way  of  making  an  argument  up  into  the  consistency  of  a  corn-cob  and 
stopping  his  mouth  with  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  All  I  can  do 
is,  good-humoredly  to  say  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  ;ill 
that  story  about  a  bargain  between  Judge  Trumbull  and  myself,  there 
is  not  a  word  o)  truth  in  it.     [Applause.] 

I  can  only  ask  him  to  show  some  sort  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
story.  He  brings  forward  here  and  reads  from  what  he  contends  is  a 
speech  by  James  11.  Mathcny,  charging  such  a  bargain  between  Trum- 
bull If.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Matheny  did  do  some  such 
immoral  thing  as  to  tell  a  story  that  he  knew  nothing  about.  I  bel 
hi  did-  I  contradicted  it  instantly,  and  it  has  Wen  contradicted  by 
Judge  Trumbull,  while  nobody  has  produced  any  proof,  because  there 
;■■  none.  Now,  whether  the  speech  which  the  Judge  brine  forwaid  here 
is  really  the  one  Matheny  made,  I  do  not  know,  and  1  hope  the  Judge  will 
pardon  inr  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  this  document,  iiue  his 
production  of  those  Springfield  resolutions  at  Ottawa.  [Laughter  and 
i  Inter-,.]  1  ilo  not  v.  t--l i  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  this  matter. 
I  can  say  nothing  when  a  long  story  like  this  is  told,  except  it  is  not  true, 
and  demand  that  he  who  insists  upon  it  shall  produce  some  proof.  That 
is  all  any  man  can  do,  and  1  leave  it  in  that  way,  for  I  know  of  no  other 
way  of  dealing  with  it. 

The  Judge  has  gone  over  a  long  account  of  the  old  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  and  it  connects  itself  with  this  charge  against  Trumbull  and 
myself.  He  says  that  they  agreed  upon  a  compromise  in  regard  to  the 
slavery  question  in  1850;  that  in  a  National  Democratic  Convention  reso- 
lutions were  passed  to  abide  by  that  compromise  U  a  finality  upon  the 
slavery  question.  He  also  says  that  the  Whig  party  in  National 
tion  agreed  to  abide  1  tj  .nil  regard  as  a  finality  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
I  understand  the  Judge  to  be  altogether  right  about  that;  I  understand 
that  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  as  stated  by  him  to  be  correct. 
I  recollect  that  I,  as  a  member  of  that  party,  acquiesced  in  that  1 
promise.  I  recollect  in  the  Presidential  election  which  followed,  when 
we  had  General  Scott  up  for  the  Presidency,  Judge  Douglas  was  around 
berating  us  Whigs  as  Abolitionists,  precisely  as  he  docs  to-day, — not  a 
bit  of  difference.  I  have  often  heard  him.  We  could  do  nothing  when 
the  old  Whig  party  was  alive  that  was  not  Abolitionism;  but  it  has  got 
an  extremely  good  name  since  it  has  passed  away.    [Laughter.] 

When  that  Compromise  was  made  it  did  not  repeal  the  old  Missouri 
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promise.  It  left  a  region  of  the  United  States  territory  half  as  large 
as  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  north  of  the  line  of  36  de- 
grees 30  minutes,  in  which  slavery  was  prohibited  by  Act  of  Congress. 
This  Compromise  did  not  repeal  that  one.  It  did  not  affect  or  propose 
in  repeal  it.  But  at  last  it  became  Judge  Douglas's  duty,  as  he  thought 
(and  I  find  no  fault  with  him),  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a  Territorial  Government, 
— first  of  one,  then  of  two  Territories  north  of  that  line.  When  he  did 
so,  it  ended  in  his  inserting  a  provision  substantially  repealing  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  That  was  because  the  Compromise  of  1850 
k<id  not  repealed  it. 

And  now  I  ask  why  he  could  not  have  let  that  Compromise  alone  A 
We  were  quiet  from  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question.  Wc  were 
making  no  fuss  aliout  it.  All  had  acquiesced  in  the  Compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850.  Wc  never  had  been  seriously  disturbed  by  any  Abolition 
agitation  before  thai  period.  When  he  cum  to  fast  governmenti  far 
the  Territories  north  of  the  line  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  why  could  he 
DOl  have  let  that  matter  stand  as  it  was  standing?  [Applau.se.]  Was 
it  necessary  to  the  organization  of  a  Territory  ?  Not  at  all.  Iowa  lay 
mirth  of  the  line,  and  had  lieen  organized  as  a  Territory  and'  come  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  without  disturbing  that  Compromise.  There  was 
no  sort  of  necessity  for  destroying  it  to  organize  these  Territories- 

But,  gentlemen,  it  would  take  up  all  my  time  to  meet  all  the  little 
quibbling  argument*  of  Judge  Douglas  to  show  that  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  repealed  by  the  Compromise  of  1850.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  arguments  to  sustain  the  position 
that  that  Compromise  was  virtually  repealed  by  the  Compromise  of 
1850  would  show  that  they  are  the  merest  fallacies.  I  have  the  Report 
that  Judge  Douglas  first  brought  into  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Nebraska  bill,  which  in  its  original  form  did  not  repeal  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  he  there  expressly  stated  that  be  bad  forborne 
to  do  *o  became  it  had  not  been  done  by  the  Compromise  oj  1850.  I  close 
this  part  of  the  discussion  on  my  part  by  asking  him  the  question  again, 
"Why,  when  we  had  peace  under  the  Missouri  Compromise,  could  you 
not  have  let  it  alone?"  %0 

In  complaining  of  what  I  said  in  my  speech  at  Springfield,  in  whir], 
he  says  I  accepted  my  nomination  for  the  senatorship  (where,  by  the 
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way,  he  is  at  fault,  for  if  be  will  examine  it,  he  will  find  no  acceptance  io 
it),  he  again  quotes  that  portion  in  which  I  said  that  "a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand."  I-ct  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to  that  matter. 
lie  tries  to  persuade  us  that  there  must  be  a  variety  in  the  different 
U  of  the  States  of  the  Union;  that  that  variety  necessarily 
proceeds  from  the  variety  of  soil,  climate,  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
QSenooC  in  the  natural  features  of  the  States.  I  agree  to  all  that. 
Have  these  very  matters  ever  produced  any  difficulty  amongst  us? 
Not  at  all.  Have  we  ever  had  any  quarrel  over  the  fact  that  they  have 
laws  in  Louisiana  designed  to  regulate  the  commerce  that  springs  from 
the  production  of  Mgar?  Or  because  we  have  a  different  class  relative  to 
the  production  of  flour  in  this  State  ?  Have  they  produced  any  differ- 
ences ?  Not  at  all.  They  arc  the  very  cements  of  this  Union.  They 
don't  make  the  house  a  house  divided  against  itself.  They  arc  the  props 
thatjiold  up  the  house  and  sustain  the  Union. 

But  has  it  been  m>  with  ibis  element  of  slavery?    Have  we  not 

Iways  had  quarrels  and  difficulties  over  it  ?  And  when  will  we  cease  to 
have  quarrels  over  it '(  Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  It  is  worth 
while  to  observe  that  we  have  generally  hod  comparative  peace  upon 
the  slaver)"  question,  and  that  there  has  been  no  cause  for  alarm  until  it 
was  excited  by  the  effort  to  spread  it  into  new  territory.  Whenever  it 
hoi  been  limited  to  its  present  lx>unds,  and  there  has  been  no  effort  to 
spread  it,  there  has  been  peace.  All  the  trouble  and  convulsion  has 
proceeded  from  efforts  to  spread  it  over  more  territory.  It  was  thus 
at  the  date  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  was  so  again  with  the 
annexation  of  Texas;  so  with  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Mexican 
war;  and  it  is  so  now.  Whenever  there  has  been  an  effort  to  spread  it, 
theft  has  been  agitation  and  resistance. 

"Now,  I  appeal  to  this  audience  (very  few  of  whom  are  my  political 
friends),  as  national  men,  whether  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the 
ugitatinti  in  regard  '<>  tl"--  Subject  Will  cease  while  the  causes  that  tend 
to  reproduce  agitation  are  actively  at  work  ?  Will  not  the  same  cause 
that  produced  agitation  in  i8jo,  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
formed, — that  which  produced  the  agitation  upon  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  at  other  timet, — work  out  the  same  results  always?  Do 
you  think  that  the  nature  of  man  will  be  changed  ?  that  the  same  causes 
that  produced  agitation  at  one  lime  will  not  have  the  same  effect  at 
another  ? 
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This  has  been  the  result  so  far  as  my  observation  of  the  slavery 
question  and  my  reading  in  history  extends.  What  right  have  wc  then 
to  hope  that  the  trouble  will  cease,— that  the  agitation  will  come  to  U 
end, — until  it  shall  either  1*  placed  back  where  it  originally  Stood,  and 
where  the  fathers  originally  placed  it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  until  it 
shall  entirely  master  all  opposition  ?  This  is  the  view  I  entertain,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why'  I  entertained  it,  as  Judge  Douglas  has  read  from 
my  Springfield  speech. 

Now,  my  friends,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  I  feel  myself  under 
some  sort  of  obligation  to  mention.  Judge  Douglas  has  here  to-day — 
in  a  very  rambling  way,  I  was  about  saying — spoken  of  the  platforms  for 
which  he  seeks  to  hold  me  responsible.  He  says,  "Why  can't  you  come 
out  and  make  an  open  avowal  of  principles  in  all  places  alike  ?"  and  he 
reads  from  an  advertisement  that  he  says  was  used  to  notify  the  people 
of  a  speech  to  be  made  by  Judge  Trumbull  at  Waterloo.  In  com- 
menting on  it  he  desires  to  know  whether  wc  cannot  speak  frankly  ami 
manfully,  as  he  and  his  friends  do.  How,  I  ask,  do  his  friends  speak 
out  their  own  sentiments?  A  Convention  of  hit  party  in  this  Slate  met 
on  the  2 ist  of  April  at  Springfield,  and  passed  a  set  of  resolutions  which 
they  proclaim  to  the  country  IS  their  platform.  This  does  constitute 
their  platform,  and  it  is  because  Judge  Douglas  claims  it  is  his  platform 
— that  these  are  his  principle- and  pur]K>ses — that  he  has  a  right  to  declare 
he  speaks  his  sentiments  "frankly  and  manfully."  On  the  9th  of  June, 
Colonel  John  Dougherty,  Governor  Reynolds,  ami  others,  calling  them- 
selves National  Democrats,  met  in  Springfield  and  adopted  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions wlm  h  are  as  easily  understood,  as  plain  and  as  definite  in  Stating 
to  the  country  and  to  the  world  what  they  believed  in  and  would  stand 
upon,  as  Judge  Douglas's  platform.  Now  what  is  the  reason  that 
Judge  Douglas  is  not  willing  that  Colonel  Dougherty  and  Governor 
Reynolds  should  stand  ii|H)ii  their  own  written  and  printed  platform 
as  well  as  he  upon  his  ?  Why  must  he  look  farther  than  their  platform 
when  he  claims  him  elf  to  stand  by  his  platform  ? 

Again,  in  reference  to  our  platform:  On  the  16th  of  June  the 
Republicans  had  their  Convention  and  published  their  platform,  which 
is  as  clear  and  distinct  as  Judge  Douglas'-.  In  it  they  spoke  their 
principles  as  plainly  and  as  definitely  to  the  world.  What  is  the  reason 
that  Judge  Douglas  is  not  willing  I  should  stand  upon  that  platform? 

•  Omlt»  -«hy." 
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Why  must  he  go  around  hunting  for  some  one  who  is  supporting  me, — 
or  ha.-,  supported  me  at  some  time  in  his  life,  and  who  has  said  some! 
at  some  time  contrary  to  that  platform  ?    Docs  the  Judge  regard  tha 
rule  as  a  good     ■  t  '    If  it  turn  out  thai  the  rule  is  a  good  one  for 
that  I  am  responsible  for  any  and  every  opinion  that  any  man  has 
expressed  v. ho  is  my  friend, — then  it  is  a  good  rule  for  him.     I  ask, 
it  not  as  good  a  rule  for  him  .is  it  is  for  mc  ?     In  my  opinion  it  is  not 
i  rule  for  either  of  us.     Do  you  think  differently,  Judge? 

Mr.  Douglas. — I  do  not. 

Mr.   Lintoln. — Judge  Douglas  says  he  doe-  not  think  different!) 
I  am  glad  of  it      Then  can  he  tell  me  why  he  is  looking  up  resolutions 
of  five  or  .-.ix  years  ago,  and  insisting  that  they  were  my  platform,  ml 
withstanding  my  protest  tint  they  arc  not,  and  never  were  my  platform, 
and  my  pointing  out  the  platform  of  the  State  Convention  vrbit 

its  to  say  nominated  mc  for  thl    Si  Mte?     I  cannot  see  what  he 
means  by  parading  these  resolution.-.,  if  it  b  Dot  to  hold  mc  rcsponsit 
lor  them  in  some  way.     If  he  says  to  mc  here  that  he  docs  not  hold 
rule  to  be  good,  one  way  or  the  other,  I  do  not  comprehend  how  he 
could  answer  me  more  fully  if  he  answered  mc  at  greater  length.. 

I  will  therefore  put  in  M  my  answer  to  the  resolutions  that  he  has 
hunted  up  against  mc,  what  I,  as  a  lawyer,  would  call  a  good  plea  to  a 
had  declaration.  I  ondeatand  that  it  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  a 
plea  may  be  a  good  plea  to  a  bad  declaration.  [Laughter.]  I  think  i 
the  opinion!  the  Judge  brings  from  those  who  support  me,  yet  differ 
mi ,  are1  a  bad  declaration  against  mc;  but  if  I  con  bring  the  same 
things  against  him,  I  am  putting  in  a  good  plea  to  that  kind  of  declara- 
tion, and  now  I  propose  to  try  it. 

At  Preeport,  Judge  Douglas  OCCUpbd  a  large  part  of  his  time  U 
producing  resolutions  and  documents  of  various  sorts,  as  I  understood, 
to  make  mc  somehow  responsible  Eox  them;  and  I  propose  now  d 
a  little  of  the  same  sort  of  tiling  for  him.  In  1850  a  very  clever  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Thompson  Campbell)  ■  persona]  friend  of  Judge  Douglas 
and  myself,  a  political  friend  of  Judge  Douglas  and  opponent  of  mine, 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Galena  District.  He  was  intcrro 
gated  as  to  his  views  on  this  same  slavery  question.  I  have  here  befor 
me  the  interrogatories,  and  CampbeU*a  answers  to  them.  I  will  rca 
them : — 
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I.  Will  you,  if  rl<-.  l<ii.  v .  i|.  f.  .r  and  cordially  support  a  bill  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  Territories  of  the  United  State*  ? 

a.  WHI  you  vote  for  and  support  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

j.  Will  you  oppose  the  admission  of  any  Slave  States  which  may  be  formed 
out  of  Texas  or  the  Territories  ? 

4.  Will  you  ».itc  forandatlvoc-.it  tin-  RpMl  oi  tli,-  Kugitivc-Slave  law  passed 
at  the  recent  session  of  Congress? 

5.  Will  you  advocate  and  vote  (or  tht  ttecflOB  01  I  SptakM  "f  die  Houae 
Of  Representatives  who  shall  be  willing  to  organize  the  committees  of  that  House 
so  as  to  give  the  Free  States  their  just  In&MU  •  in  1 1><-  business  of  legislation  ' 

6.  What  are  your  views,  not  only  as  to  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  between  the  States,  but  also  a*  to  tin-  r»prdu-ncyof 

ng  that  right  immediately  ? 

Campbell's  Reply 
To  the  first  and  second  interrogatories,  I  answer  unequivocally  in  the  affirmn- 

To  the  third  interrogator}'  I  reply,  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  admission  of  any 
more  Slave  States  Into  tin-  Union,  llui  may.  !»•  famed  MU  '  I  Texas  or  any 
Territory. 

To  the  fourth  and  fifth  intermgntorics  I  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

To  tin  sixth  interrogatory  I  reply,  that  so  long  as  the  Slave  States  OOOttnue 
to  treat  slaves  as  article*  of  i  ":im:h<.  .  i'.i.  Con  titution  confers  power  on  Congress 
to  pass  laws  regulating  that  peculiar  COMMERCE,  and  that  the  pmtci-iion  <il 
Human   Rights  imperatively   demand*  the   interposition  of  every  constitutional 

means  to  prevent  tlm  most  inhuman  and  inlqpJtMn  traffic. 

T.  Casu-h 

I  want  here  to  say  that  Thompson  Campbell  was  elected  to  Congress 
00  that  platform,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  Galena  District, 
against  Martin  P.  Sweet. 

Judge  DougLis. — Give  me  the  dale  of  the  li 

\h.  Lincoln. — The  time  Campbell  ran  was  in  1850.  1  have  not  the 
I  date  here.  It  was  sometime  la  1850  that  these  interrogatories 
were  put  and  the  answer  given.  Campbell  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
served  out  his  term.  I  think  a  second  election  came  up  before  he  served 
out  his  term,  and  he  was  not  re-elected.  Whether  defeated  or  not 
nominated,  I  do  not  know.  (Mr.  Campliell  was  nominated  for  re-elec- 
tion by  the  Democratic  party,  by  acclamation.]  At  the  end  of  his  term 
hi*  very  good  friend  Judge  Douglas  got  him  ;i  high  office  from  President 
Pierce,  and  .vent  him  off  to  California.  Is  not  that  the  fact  ?  Just  at 
the  end  of  his  term  in  Congress  it  appears  that  our  mutual  friend  Judge 
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Douglas  got  our  mutual  friend  Campbell  a  good  office,  and  sent  him  to 
(  tliformtapOD  it.  And  not  only  so,  but  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  when 
Judge  Douglas  and  myself  spoke  at  Frccport  in  joint  discussion,  there 
was  his  same  friend  Campbell,  come  all  the  way  from  California,  to 
help  the  Judge  beat  me;  and  there  was  poor  Martin  P.  Sweet  standing 
on  the  platform,  trying  to  help  poor  me  to  be  elected.  [Laughter] 
That  is  true  of  one  of  Judge  Douglas's  friends. 

So  again,  in  the  same  race  of  1850,  there  was  a  Congressional  Coo- 
\  i ■iiiiim  ;i. -iinbled  at  Jolict,  and  it  nominated  R.  S.  Molony  for  Congress, 
and  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: — 

"  Re  jollied.  That  we  arc  uni  1  "g'T  opposed  to  the  cxtmsioa  of  slavery; 

and  while  we  would  not  make  such  opposition  a  ground  o(  interference  with  iIh- 
int,  rests  of  the  State*  ■  hi  B  ll  *iat»,  yet  wc  moderately  but  firmly  insist  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  oppose  its  extension  into  Territory  now  free,  by  all  means 
c<nii|xitihli'  witli  1  li«-  obligation-.  (.1  tin-  CuiiHiiiuliiin,  and  nith  good  faith  to 
sister  States;  that  these  principles  trerc  recognized  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
wiii.li  received  the  wedon  >>(  TkoBHi  Jefleaoo,  who  is  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  ihc  great  oracle  and  expounder  of  our  faith." 

Subsequently  the  same  interrogatories  were  propounded  to  Dr.  M>>lon\ 
which  had  l)cen  ftdrlrc.-sM.-il  1  ell,  as  alxive,  with  the  exception  I 

the  6th,  respecting  the  interstate  slave  trade,  to  which  Dr.  Molony  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Congress,  replied  as  follows: — 

I  received  the  written  interrogatories  this  day,  and,  as  you  will  sec  by  the 
La  Salle  Democrat  and  Ottawa  Free  Trader  I  took  at  Peru  on  the  5th,  and  at  Ottawa 
on  the  7th.  il  *  igatorka  1st  and  ad;  and  in  relation  to  the 

admission  of  any  more  Slave  States  from  Free  Territory,  my  position  taken  at 
these  meetings,  as  correctly  reported  In  mid  papers,  was  rmfhalieully  and  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  it.  In  relation  to  the  admission  of  any  more  Slave  Slates  from 
Tivi..  « hither  I  shall  go  against  it  or  not  will  depend  upon  tlir  opinion  that  I 
111.1  v  in  rraftcr  form  of  the  true  meaning  and  nature  of  the  resolutions  of  annexation. 
If,  by  uid  resolutions,  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  nation  It  pledged  10 
mi  ire  Slave  Stiles  from  To  <   (Texas)  may  apply  for  the  admission  of 

such  States,  then  I  should,  if  in  CongTcss,  vote  for  their  admission.  But  if  not  so 
PLEDOED  and  bound  by  sacred  contract,  then  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  more 
Slave  States  from  Texas  will'  never  receive  my  vote. 

To  your  fourth  tottnOgjttUJ  I  answer  must  decidedly  in  the  affirmative,  and 
for  reasons  set  forth  in  my  reported  remarks  at  Ottawa  last  Monday. 

To  your  fifth  interrogatory  I  also  reply  in  the  tfflmadft  mott  cordially,  and 
that  I  will  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  secure  the  nomination  and  election  of  a 
man  who  will  accomplish  the  objects  of  said  Interrogatories.  I  most  cordially 
approve  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  union  meeting  held  at  Princeton  on  the 
27th  September  ult. 

Yours,  etc.  R.  S.  Molony 

•R*«d»;  "would"  for  "•IN." 
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All  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  Dr.  Molony  is,  that  he  was  the  regularly 
nominated  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  his  district;  was 
elected  at  that  time,  at  the  end  of  his  term  was  appointed  to  a  land-office 
at  Danville.  (I  never  heard  anything  of  Judge  Douglas V  iimru  mentality 
in  this.;  He  held  this  office  a  considerable  time,  and  when  wc  were  at 
Freeport  the  other  day,  there  were  handbills  scattered  about  notifying  the 
public  that  after  our  debate  was  over,  K.  S,  Molony  would  make  a 
Democratic  speech  in  favor  of  Judge  Douglas.  That  is  all  I  know  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge.  It  is  added  here  to  this  resolution,  and 
I  truly  lidievc,  that — 

"Among  those  who  partici)>atcd  in  (he  Joli.  D  supported 

its  nominee,  with  his.  platform  a*  laid  down  in  the  resolution  ■  ■(  th.   Convention 
and  in  his  reply  *»  above  given,  «<■  iall  tt  r..i"l.,m  ihl    Mliming  ti»rao.  I 
which  are  recognized  at  this  day  as  leading  Democrat!. — 

Cook  County:  K.  B  W.lli.u..  ,  l  li.ul.-,  M, •  |)umi.-ll,  Arm)  Vow,  Thomaa 
Hoyne.  Isaac  Cook." 

I  reckon  wc  ought  to  except  Cook. 

"F.  C.  Sherman. 

"Will:     Joel  A.  Mattc*on,  S.  W.  Bowen. 

"Kane:    B.  F.  Hall,  6.  W.  Renwi.k.  A.  M.  Hcrrington.  Elijah  W  ,|,  M 

■■M.  11.,.,;,      v.    U    l.k«n,  Enos  W.  Smith,  Nafl  0 

"La  Salle:    John  Hifc,  William  Reddick." 

William  Reddickl    another  one  of  Judge  Douglas's  friend*  that 
j  on  the  stand  with  him  at  Ottawa,  at  the  linn-  the  Judge  says  my 
,  trembled  so  that  I  had  to  be  carried  away.    The  names  arc  all 
here:— 

"DuPage:     Nathan  Allen. 
"DeKalb:     Z.  B.  Mayo." 

Here  is  another  lei  ol  resolutions  which  I  think  are  apposite  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

On  the  28th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  a  Democratic  Dbtrti  1 
Convention  was  held  at  Napcrvillc  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Circuit 
Judge.     Among  the  delegates  were  Bowen  and  Kelly,  of  Will;  Captain 
Napcr,  H.  H.  Cody,  Nathan  Allen,  of  Du  Page;  W.  M.  Jackson,  J 
Strode,  P.  W.  Piatt  [sir],  and  EDM  \\ .  Smith,  of  Mdb-nry;  J.  Hor  D 
and  others,  of  Winnebago.    Colonel  Strode  presided  over  the  Conven- 
tion.    The  following  resolutions  were  unanimou:.ly  adopted, — the  fir 
motion  of  P.  W.  Pratt  \sk],  the  second  on  motion  of  William  M.  Jack- 
son:— 
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r*"'        "Resohvd,  THac  thb  Convention  b  in  favor  of  the  Wumoc  Proviso,  both  in 

Priiuipir  and  Pra.-lke  and  that  wc  know  of  no  good  reason  why  »ny  person  | " 

oppose  the  largest  latitude  in  fra  Soil,  Free  Territory  and  /•>«  Speech. 

\  "  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  thU  Convention,  the  rime  has  arrived  when 

i     all  men  should  be  ,'ree,  white*  as  well  a*  others." 


Judge  Douglas. — What  is  the  date  of  those  resolutions  ? 


I 

nger 

hi  i- 


Mr.  Lincoln.  j-\  understand  ii  mi  in  1850,  but  I  do  not  know  U. 
I  do  not  state  a  thing  and  say  I  know  it,  when  I  do  not.  But  I  have 
ilu  highest  l>elief  that  this  is  so.  I  know  of  no  way  to  arrive  at 
conclusion  that  there  is  an  error  in  it.  I  mean  to  put  a  case  no  stronger 
than  the  truth  will  allow.  But  what  I  was  going  to  comment  upon 
an  extract  from  a  newspaper  in  Dc  Kalb  County;  and  it  strikes  me  as 
being  rather  singular,  I  confess,  under  the  circumstances.  There  is  a 
Judge  Mayo  in  that  county,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  for 
the  purpose,  if  he  secures  his  election,  of  helping  to  re-elect  Judge 
Douglas.  He  is  the  editor  0/  a  newspaper  [DcKalb  County  S<nlind\, 
and  in  that  paper  I  find  the  extract  I  am  going  to  read.  It  is  part  of 
an  editorial  article  in  which  he  was  electioneering  as  fiercely  as  he  could 
for  Judge  Douglas  and  against  me.  It  was  a  curious  thing,  I  think,  to 
be  in  such  a  paper.  I  will  agree  to  that,  and  the  Judge  may  make  the 
DM)  1  of  it: — 

"Our  edncatSoa  has  been  such  that  we  have  ever  lieen  rat  •  -t  of  1 

equality  0/  the  Marti;   thai  is,  that  they  should  enjoy  all  the  prix-ileges  o)  Ike  n>A 
where  they  reside.     We  are  nu  ih.n  tin*  is  not  a  very  popular  doctrine.     Wt 
have  had  many  a  confab  with  some  who  are  now  strong  'Republicans,'  we  taking 
the  bruad  ground  of  equality,  and  they  the  opposite  ground. 

"We  were  brought  lap  ts  I  St  blacks  dm  voters,  and  we  do  doc 

know  of  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  it,  though  perhaps  it  would  not  work 
as  well  where  the  blacks  arc  more  numerous.  We  ban  BO  doubt  ol  the  right  of 
the  whites  to  guard  against  such  an  evil,  if  it  is  one.  Our  opinion  is  that  it  would 
be  beat  for  all  concerned  to  have  t>  emulation  in  .1  Sun-  t  ■  s  [in 

this  I  agree  with  him];  but  if  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  u«  say  by 
all  meant  they  should  kovt  the  rifhl  to  have  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Conx'eis.  and  to  voU  for  President.     With  us  'worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of 

it  1  In-  !  i:  ...        Wc  hav*4ci'i  r'  th.ii  v,i   t|-  ..ijj.iii  i,-..i  lii.i  1  ■•■.,.•■ 

whit.-  men." 

That  ir  one  of  Judge  I  >ougig  -'..  Meads.     Now.  I  do  DOt  want  to  leave 

1  If  in  an  attitude  where  I  presented,  so  I  will  say  I  do 

not  think  the  Judge  is  responsible  for  this  article:   but  he  is  quite  as 

rcspoasible  for  it  as  I  would  l>e  if  one  of  my  friends  had  said  it.     I  think 

that  is  fair  enous 
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I  have  here  also  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  by  a  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  Judge  Douglas's  own  good  old  State  of  Vermont,  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  good  for  him  too: — 

"  Resolved,  That  liberty  U  a  right  inherent  and  inalienable  in  man,  and  that 
-1  tiU  men  are  equal. 

"  R/soiitd,  That  we  claim  no  authority  In  the  Federal  Government  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  several  States,  but  we  do  claim  for  it  Constitutional  power  perpetu- 
ally to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  territory  now  free,  and  abolish  it 
v-r,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  it  exists. 

"  Re  solved.  That  this  power  ought  immediately  to  be  exercised  in  prohibiting  the 
introduction  and  existence  of  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  in  abohWng 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  is  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  high  seaa,  and 
wherever  ebe,  under  the  Constitution,  It  can  be  reached. 

"Resolved,  That  no  more  Slave  States  should  be  admitted  into  the  Federal 
Union. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Government  ought  to  return  to  its  ancient  policy,  not  to 
extern!  "r-»Re,  but  to  limit,  localise,  and  discourage  slavery." 

At  Freeport  I  answered  several  interrogatories  that  had  Ixsen  pro- 
pounded to  me  by  Judge  Douglas  at  the  Ottawa  meeting.    The  Judge 

Mt  yet  seen  lit  to  find  any  fault  with  tin:  petition  thai  I  took  in  regard 
to  those  seven  interrogatories,  which  were  certainly  broad  enough,  in 
all  conscience,  to  cover  the  entire  ground.  In  my  answers,  which  have 
been  printed,  and  all  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  I  take  the 
ground  that  those  who  elect  me  must  expect  that  I  will  do  nothing  which 
will  not  be'  in  accordance  with  those  answers.  I  hare  some  right  to 
assert  that  Judge  Douglas  ha.  bo  fault  to  find  with  them.  Hut  he 
chooses  to  still  try  to  thrust  me  upon  different  ground,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  my  answers,  tin-  obtaining  of  which  from  me  cost  him 
so  much  trouble  and  concern.  At  the  same  time  I  propounded  four 
interrogatories  to  him,  claiming  it  as  a  right  that  he  should  answer  as 
many  intcrrogai.ru  1.  r  me  M  I  did  for  him,  and  I  would  reserve  myself 
for  a  future  installment  when  I  got  them  ready.  The  Judge,  in  answer- 
ing me  ujx>n  that  occadoa,  put  to  what  I  suppose  he  intends  as  answers 
to  all  four  of  my  interrogatories.  The  first  one  of  these  i  nterrogatories 
I  have  before  me,  and  it  is  in  these  words: — 

"Question  1.     If   the  people  of   Kanuu  shall,   by  means  entirely  unobjec- 
tionable in  all  other  respects,  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  and  aak  admissioi 
the  Union  under  it,  Ujori  they  have  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants  according 
to  the  English  bill. — some  ninety-three  thousand,— will  you  vote  to  admit  the 

■KMds:  '%"  lot  "ma  W 
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process  of  law,  to  pass  an  Act  of  Congress  by  which  a  man  who 
owned  a  slave  on  one  side  of  a  line  would  be  deprived  of  him  if  he  took 
him  Oil  the  other  side,  is  depriving  him  of  that  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  understand  also  that  Judge  Douglas  adheres  most  firmly  to 
that  decision;  and  the  difficulty  is,  how  is  it  possible  for  any  powcrjo  I  \-i'V\Mf. 
exclude  slavery  from  the  Territory,  unless  in  violation  of  that  decision  ? 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1856,  Judge  Trumbull,  in 
a  speech  substantially,  if  not  directly,  put  the  same  interrogatory  to 
Judge  Douglas,  as  to  whether  the  people  of  a  Territory  had  the  lawful 
power  to  exclude  slavery  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  Constitution.  Judge 
Douglas  then  answered  at  considerable  length,  and  his  answer  will 
lie  found  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  under  date  of  June  oth,  1856. 
The  Judge  said  that  whether  the  |>eople  could  exclude  slavery  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  constitution  or  not  was  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  put  that  proposition,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  all  running  to  the  same  thing  in 
substance,— that  it  was  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court.  I  maintain 
that  when  he  says,  after  the  Supreme  Court  have  decided  the  question, 
that  the  people  ni3y  yet  exclude  slavery  by  any  means  whatever,  he  does 
virtually  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court.     [Applause.]] 

He  shifts  his  ground.  I  appeal  to  you  whether  he  did  not  say  it  was 
a  question  for  the  Supreme  t  '■  >urt  v  H.v.  not  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  question  ?  When  he  now  says  the  people  may  exclude  slavery, 
dots  he  not  make  it  a  qur.tion  far  the  jieoplc?  Docs  he  not  virtually 
shift  his  ground  and  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  court,  but  fat 
the  people  ?  This  is  a  very  simple  propotftion, — I  very  plain  and  naked 
one.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  it.  In  a 
variety  of  ways  he  said  thai  |.x   lion  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  did  not  stop  then  to  tell  us  that  whatever  the  Supreme  Court 
decides,  the  ]>eople  can  by  withholding  necessary  "police  regulation 
keep  slavery  out.  He  did  not  make  any  such  answer.  I  submit  to 
you  now  whether  the  new  state  of  the  case  has  not  induced  the  Judge 
to  sheer  away  from  his  original  ground.  [Applause.]  Would  not  this 
be  the  impression  of  every  fair-minded  man  ? 

I  hold  that  the  proposition  that  slavery  cannot  enter  a  new  country 
without  police  regulations  is  historically  false.    It  is  not  true  at  all. 


Us  Tl. 
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ju  not  violate  and  disregard  your  oath  f    I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
iner  in  the  world.    There  can  be  nothing  in  the  words  "support 
Constitution,"  if  you  may  run  counter  to  it  by  refusing  support  to 
ly  right  established  under  the  Constitution.    And  what  I  say  here  wuTl 
>ld  with  still  more  force  against  the  Judge's  doctrine  of  "unfriendly  I 
»n."    How  could  you,  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitu-/ 
an,  and  believing  it  guaranteed  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territories, 
Mst  in  legislation  intended  to  defeat  that  right?    That  would  be 
ing  your  own  view  of  the  Constitution.    Not  only  so,  but  if  you  wet* 
■  so,  how  long  would  it  take  the  courts  to  hold  your  vote.-,  uiu  i 
anal  and  void  ?    Not  a  moment. 

Lastly,  I  would  ask:   Is  not  Congress  itsrlf  under  obligation  to  give 
rive  support  to  any  right  that  is  established  under  the  United 
tales  <  <:i?    I  repeat  the  question:  Is  not  Congress  itself  bound 

give  legislative  support  to  any  right  thai  i-  established  b  the  United 
States  Constitution?  A  member  of  Congress  swears  to  support  ihc 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  if  he  sees  a  right  established  by 
that  Constitution  which  needs  specific  legislative  Drotectzoa,  can  he 
clear  his  oath  without  giving  that  protection  ?  Let  me  ask  you  why 
many  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  slavery  upon  principle  give  our  acquies- 
cence to  a  Fugitive  Slave  law  ?  Why  do  we  hold  ourselves  under  olui- 
gations  to  pass  such  law,  and  abide  by  it  when  it  is  passed  ?  Because 
the  Constitution  make*  provision  thai  tl.t  ■•■••■.  m  r  !  -Lives  shall  ha-.e 
the  right  to  reclaim  them.     It  gives  the  right  to  reclaim  slaves;    and 

that  right  is,  as  Judge  Douglas  says,  a  barren  right, 

legislation  that  will  enforce  it. 

The  mere  declaration,  in  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 

te  under  the  laws  thereof,  into  another,  shall  in  consequence 

of  any  law  or  regulation  therein  be  discharged  from  such  servi© 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  lalxir  may  be  due."  is  powerless  without  Specific  legbli 
to  enforce  it.     Now,  on  what  ground  would  a  member  of  Congress 
i    o|.po  .,.-,1  to  slavery  in  (he  abstract,  vote  for  a  Fugitivc-SIn 
I  would  deem  it  my  duty  to  do  ?     Because  there  is  a  constitutional  right 
which  needs  legislation  to  enforce  it.     And  although  it  is  distasteful  to 
me,  I  have  -worn  to  support  the  Constitution;   and  having  SO  -worn,  I 
cannot  conceSve  thai  1  do  support  it  if  1  withhold  from  that  right  any 
necessary  legislation  to  make  it  practical.     And  if  thai  is  true  in  regard 
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to  a  Fugitive-Slave  Uw,  k  the  right  to  have  fugitive  slaves  reclaimed  any 
better  fixed  in  the  Constitution  than  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the 
Territories  ?  For  this  decision  is  a  just  exposition  of  the  Constitution, 
as  Judge  Douglas  thinks.  Is  the  one  right  any  better  than  the  other  ? 
I  -  there  any  man  who,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  would  give  support 
to  the  one  any  more  than  the  other  ?  If  I  wished  to  refuse  to  give  legisla 
ti ve  support  to  slave  property  in  the  Territories,  if  a  member  of  Congress, 
I  could  not  do  it,  holding  the  view  that  the  Constitution  establishes  that 
right.  If  I  did  it  at  all,  it  would  be  because  I  deny  that  this  de 
properly  construes  the  Constitution.  But  if  I  acknowledge,  with  Judge 
Douglas,  that  this  decision  properly  construes  the  Ox  a ,  I  cannot 

conceive  that  I  would  (*•  less  than  a  perjured  man  if  I  should  refuse  in 
Congress  to  give  such  protection  to  that  property  iture  it  needed. 

At  the  end  of  what  I  have  said  here  I  propose  to  give  the  Judge  my 
fifth  interrogatory,  which  he  may  take  and  answer  at  his  leisure.  My 
fifth  interrogatory  is  thb: — 

If  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  a  United  States  Terr  ild  need 

•  and  demand  Congressional  legislation  for  the  protection  of  their  slave 
property  in  such  Territory,  would  you,  as  a  member  of  Congress. 
/    for  or  against  such  legislation  ? 

* Judge  Doughs. — Will  you  repeat  that?    I  want  to  answer  that 

question. 

Mr.  Lincoln. — If  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  a  United  States  Terri- 
tory should  need  and  demand  Congressional  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  their  slave  property  in  such  Territory,  would  you,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  vote  for  or  against  such  legislation  ? 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  of  the  s]>cechcs  Judge  Douglas  has  made 
he  has  spoken  as  if  he  did  not  know  or  think  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  decided  that  a  Territorial  legislature  cannot  exclude  slavery.  Pre- 
cisely what  the  Judge  would  MJ  upon  the  subject, — whether  he  would 
say  definitely  that  he  docs  not  understand  they  have  so  decided,  oc 
whether  he  would  say  he  doo  understand  that  the  court  have  so 
decided, — I  do  not  know;  but  I  know  that  in  his  speech  at  Springfield 
he  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  they  had  not  decided  yet;  and  in  his  answxr 
to  me  at  Freeport,  he  spoke  of  it,  so  far,  again,  as  I  can  comprehend  it, 
as  a  thing  that  had  not  yet  been  decided. 

Now,  I  hold  that  if  the  Judge  does  entertain  that  view,  I  think  that' 

•  (Ma  -ihu." 
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he  is  not  mistaken  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  that  the  court  has  not  de- 
•  save  the  men:  question  of  jurisdiction.  I  know  the  legal 
arguments  that  can  be  made,— that  after  a  court  has  decided  that  it 
cannot  take  jurisdiction  in'  a  case,  it  then  has  decided  ;ill  that  is  before  it, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  A  plausible  argument  can  be  made  in  favor 
of  that  proposition;   but  I  know  that  Judge  Dough-  in  one  of 

his  speeches  that  the  court  went  forward,  like  honest  men  as  they  were, 
and  decided  all  the  point!  in  the  case.  If  any  points  arc  really  extra- 
judicially decided  because  not  necessarily  before  them,  then  this  one 
as  to  the  power  of  the  Territorial  legislature  to  delude  slavery  is  one  of 
them,  as  also  the  one  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  null  and  void. 
They  arc  both  extra-judicial,  or  neither  is,  according  as  the  court  held 
that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  between  the  parties,  because 
of  want  of  capacity  of  one  party  to  maintain  |  -uit  in  that  court. 
I  want,  if  I  have  sufficient  time,  to  show  that  the  court  did  p 
opinion;  but  that  is  the  only  thing  actually  done  in  the  cast-.  If  they 
did  not  decide,  they  showed  what  they  were  ready  to  decide  whenever 
the  matter  was  before  them.  What  is  that  opinion?  After  having 
argued  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  a  law  excluding  slavery 
from  a  United  States  Territory,  they  thru  used  language  to  this  efl 
That  inasmuch  as  Congress  itself  could  not  exercise  such  a  power,  it 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  th;it  it  could  not  authorize  a  Territorial 
government  to  exercise  it;  for  the  Territorial  legislature  can  do  no 
more  than  Congress  could  do.  Thus  it  expressed  its  opinion  emphati- 
cally against  the  power  of  a  Territorial  legislature  to  exclude  slavery, 
leaving  us  in  just  as  little  doubt  00  that  point  as  upon  any  other  point 
they  really  decided. 

.  my  fellow-citizens,  I  will  detain  you  only  a  little  while  longer; 
my  lime  Is  nearly'  out.  I  find  a  report  of  a  speech  made  by  Judge 
Douglas  at  Jolict,  since  we  last  met  at  Frecport, — published,  I  believe, 
in  the  Missouri  Republican, — on  the  9th  of  this  month,  in  which  Judge 
Douglas  say 

"You  know  at  Otuwi  I  read  this  platform,  anil  1  if  he  concurred 

in  each  and  all  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  it.  He  would  not  answer'  these  ques- 
tions. At  last  I  said  frankly,  I  wish  you  to  answer  them,  because  when  I  get  them 
up  here  where  the  color  of  your  principles  nreJ  a  little  darker  than  in  Egypt,  I 

•  Reads:  "ol"  tor 

•  Imcrti.  -«rt"  Ware  "ocrlr." 

•  Rod*:  "li"  lor  "ut." 
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i  to  trot  you  down  to  Joncsboro.     The  very  notice  that  I  was  going  to  take 
■  pi  nttda  I  MM  ^  •  th-U  he  hid  to  be  carried 

from  the  platform.    He  laid  up  seven  days,  and  in  the  meantime  held  a  consul- 
tation with  hi«  poUdi  ii  iiliytlclftna;   Quj  had  ly>vcJoy  «nd  Fomg worth  and  all 
.iders  of  the  Abolition  party;   they  consulted  it  all  over,  and  at  last  Lincoln 
i.i  ■  tii-  ooncUafon  ili.it  he  would  answer;    no  he  rame  up  to  Prce-pi:: 

Now,  that  statement  altogether  furnishes  a  subject  for  philosophies 

u-mplaiion.  [I.;iughlex.]  I  have  lieen  treating  it  in  that  way,  an 
I  have  really  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  explain  it  in  no  othe 
way  than  ljy  believing  the  Judge  is  crazy.  [Renewal  laughter.]  11 
was  in  his  right  mind,  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  would  have  riske 
•  the  four  or  five  thousand  of  Ml  own  friend*  n  bo  Mood  then-, 
and  knew,  as  to  my  having  been  carried  from  the  platform,  that  ther 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  It. 

Judge  Doughs. — Didn't  they  carry  you  off? 

Mr.  iJiuoin. — There!  that  question  Illustrates  the  charactei 
man  Douglas  exactly.  He  smiles  now,  and  says,  "Didn't  they  carry 
you  off  f  Rut  bit  Wld  theo  "As  had  to  be  carried  off;"  and  he  said  it  to 
convince  the  country  that  he  had  so  completely  broken  mc  down  by 

b  thai  1  had  to  l>e  tarried  away.  Xow  he  seeks  to  dodge  it . 
asks, ' '  Didn  't  they  carry  you  off  ?"  Yes,  they  did.  But  Judge  Douglas 
why  didn't  you  tell  the  truth?  [Great  laughter  and  cheers.)  1  Would 
like  to  know  why  you  didn't  tell  the  truth  about  it.  [Continued  lau^li 
ter.]  Ami  then  again,  "He  laid  up  seven  days."  He  put-,  this  in  print 
for  the  people  of  the  country  to  read  as  a  serious  document.  I  think 
if  he  had  been  in  his  sober  tenses  he  would  nut  have  risked  that  barc- 
faccdncss  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  his  own  friends,  who  knew 
that  1  made  speeches  Within  six  of  the  seven  days  at  Henry,  Mar 
shall  County;  Augusta,  Hancock  County;  and  Macomb,  McDonough 
Count]  .  in<  hiding  all  the  necessary  travel  to  meet  him  again  at  Freepotl 
at  the  end  of  the  six  days.  Now,  I  say  there  is  no  charitable  way  to  look 
at  that  Statement,  except  to  conclude  thai  he  is  actually  crazy. 
[Laughter.] 

There  is  another  thing  in  that  statement  that  alarmed  me  very  greatly 
as  he  states  it, — that  he  was  going  to  "trot  me  down  to  Egypt."    The 
he  would  have  you  infer  that  I  would  not  come  down  to  Egypt  unlet 

ed  mc, — that   I  could  not  be  got  here,  unless  he,  giant-like,  had 
hauled  mc  down  here.    [Laughter.]    That  statement  lie  makes,  t<: 
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in  the  teeth  of  the  knowledge  that  I  had  made  the  stipulation  to  1 
down  here,  and  that  he  himself  hud  been  very  reluctant  to  enter  into  that 
stipulation.  | Cheers  and  laughter.]  More  than  alJ  this,  Judge  Douglas, 
when  he  made  that  statement,  must  have  been  crazy,  and  wholly  out  of 
his  sober  senses,  or  else  he  would  have  known  that  when  he  got  mc 
:  here,  that  promise — that  windy  promise — of  his  |x>wcrs  to  anni- 
hilate mc,  wouldn't  amount  to  anything.  Now,  how  little  do  I  look 
like  being  carried  away  trembling  ?  Let  the  Judge  go  on;  and  after  he 
is  done  with  his  half  hour,  I  want  you  all,  if  I  can't  go  home  myself  to 
let  me  stay  and  rot  here;  ami  if  anything  happen  to  the  Judge,  if  I 
cannot  carry  him  to  the  hotel  and  put  him  to  bed,  let  mc  stay  here  and 
rot.     [Great  laughter.] 

I  say,  then,  there  is  something  extraordinary  in  this  statement.  I 
ask  you  if  you  know  any  other  living  man  who  would  make  oucfa  a 
statement?  [Cries  of  "No,  no;"  "Yes,  yes."]  I  will  ask  my  friend 
Casey  over  there  if  he  would  do  such  a  thing?  [Casey  dnipj>cd  his 
head  and  said  nothing.]  Would  he  send  that  out,  and  have  his  men  take 
it  as  the  truth  ?  Did  the  Judge  talk  of  trotting  me  down  to  Egypt  to 
scare  mc  to  death?  Why,  I  know  this  people  better  than  he  docs.  I 
was  raised  just  a  little  east  of  here.  I  am  a  part  of  this  people.  But  the 
Judge  was  raised  further  north,  and  ]>crhaps  he  has  some  horrid 
nlf;i  if  irbal  this  people  might  be  induced  to  do.  [Roars  of  laughter 
and  cheers.]  But  really  I  have  talked  about  this  matter  perhaps  longer 
than  I  ought,  for  it  is  DO  great  thing;  and  yet  tli  are  often  the 

most  difficult  things  to  deal  with.  The  Judge  has  set  about  seriously 
trying  tu  make  the  impression  that  when  we  meet  at  different  places  I 
am  literally  in  his  clutches — that  I  am  a  poor,  helpless,  decrepit  mouse, 
and  that  I  can  do  nothing  at  all.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  he  has  taken 
to  create  that  impression.  I  don't  know  any  other  way  to  meet  it, 
except  this.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  him, — to  call  him  a  liar;  but 
when  I  come  square  up  to  him  I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  him,  if  I 

1  tell  the  truth  out.  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  I  want  to  be  at  peace, 
and  reserve  all  my  fighting  powers  for  necessary  occasions.  My  time, 
now,  is  nearly  out,  and  I  give  up  the  trifle  that  is  left  to  the  Judge,  to 
let  him  set  my  knees  trembling  again,  if  he  can. 


Mr.  DonglaA's  Kijoimli-r 
Mr.  Douglas  on  again  taking  the  stand  was  greeted  with  thundering 
applause.     He  said: 


I 
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My'friends,  while  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  enthusiasm 
which  you  show  for  mc,  I  will  say  in  all  candor,  that  your  quietness  will 
be  much  more  agreeable  than  your  applati  ich  as  you  depriTe 

me  of  some  part  of  my  time  whenever  you  cheer.    ["All  right,  go  ahead, 
we  won't  interrupt,"  etc.] 

I  will  commence  where  Mr.  Lincoln  left  off,  and  make  a  remark  upon 
emu  complaint  of  hb  about  my  Speech  at  Joliet.  I  did  i-ay  there  in 
a  playful  manner  that  when  I  put  these  questions  to  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
Ottawa  he  failed  to  answer,  and  that  he  trembled  and  had  to  be  carried 
off  the  stand,  and  required  seven  days  to  get  up  his  reply.  [Laughter.] 
That  he  did  not  walk  off  from  that  stand  he  will  not  deny.  That  when 
the  crowd  went  away  from  the  stand  with  me,  a  few  persons  carried  him 
home  on  their  shoulders  and  laid  him  down  he  will  admit.  [Shorn 
laughter.]  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  whenever  I  degrade  my  friends 
and  myself  by  allowing  them  to  carry  mc  on  their  backs  along  through  the 
public  Streets,  when  I  am  able  to  walk,  I  am  willing  to  be  deemed  crazy 
I 'All  right,  Douglas,"  laughter  and  applause.  Lincoln  chewing  his 
nails  in  a  rage  in  a  back  corner.] 

I  did  not  say  whether  I  beat  him  or  he  beat  mc  in  the  argument.     It 
is  true  I  put  these  questions  to  him,  and  I  put  them,  not  as  mere  idle 
questions,  but  showed  that  I  based  them  upon  the  creed  of  the  Black 
Republican  party  as  declared  by  their  conventions  in  that  p<> 
of  the  State  which  he  dctwnds  upon  to  elect  him,  and  desired  to  know 

ther  he  indorsed  that  creed.  He  would  not  answer.  When  I 
reminded  him  that  I  intended  bringing  him  into  Egypt  and  renewing 
my  questions  if  he  refused  to  answer,  he  then  consulted,  and  did  get  up 

inswers  one  week  after, — answers  which  I  may  refer  to  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  show  you  how  equivocal  they  are.  My  object  was  to  make 
him  avow  whether  or  not  he  stood  by  the  platform  of  bis  ptrtjr;  the 
resolutions  I  then  read,  and  upon  which  I  based  my  questions,  had  been 
adopted  by  his  party  in  the  Galena  Congressional  District,  ;ind  the 

ago  and  Bloomington  Congressional  Districts,  composing  a  large 
majority  of  the  counties  in  this  State  that  give  Republican  or  Abolition 
majorities.  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  and  will  not  deny  that  the  doctrines 
laid  down  in  these  resolutions  were  in  substance  put  forth  in  Ix>vejoy's 
resolutions,  which  were  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  his  party,  some  of 
them,  if  not  all,  receiving  the  support  of  every  man  of  his  party.  Hence, 
I  laid  a  foundation  for  my  questions  to  him  before  I  naked  Ma  whether 
that  was  or  was  not  the  platform  of  his  party. 
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He  says  that  he  answered  my  questions.  One  of  them  was  whether 
he  would  vote  to  admit  any  more  Slave  Slate.-.  Into  the  Union.  The 
creed  of  the  Republican  party  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  their 
various  conventions  was,  thai  the?  would  under.  DO  circumstances  vote 
in  admit  another  Slave  State.  It  was  put  forth  in  the  Lovcjoy  resolu- 
tions in  the  Legislature;  it  Wta  put  f<irth  and  pasted  in  a  majority  of 
all  the  counties  of  this  State  which  give  Abolition  or  Republican  ma- 
jorities, or  elect  members  to  the  legislature  of  that  school  of  iioliiic:.. 
I  had  a  right  to  know  whether  he  would  vote  for  or  against  the  admission 
of  another  Slave  State,  in  the  event  the  jicoplc  wanted  it.  He  first 
answered  that  he  was  not  pledged  on  the  subject,  and  then  said: — 

"la  regard  to  the  other  fflMltfal,  »l  whether  I  am  pledged  10  the  ndmissinn 
ol  any  more  Slave  Sates  into  the  Union,  I  state  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  would 
be  exceedingly  lorry  ever  to  be  pui  in  ihe  |k -..in...n  of  having  to  pats  on  that  question. 
["So  doubt, — "  and  laughter.     Mr.  Lincoln  looks  savagely  i  >wd  for  the 

man  who  wid  "no  doubt-"]     I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  that  there 
would  never  be  another  Slave  State  admitted  tot  ttt  add  that 

if  slavrry  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  Territories  during  the  Territorial  existence  of 
any  one  given  Territory,  and  then  llie  paoptft,  living  a  fair  chance  and  clean  field 
when  they  come  to  adopt  a  Constitution,  do  such  an  extraordinary  thing  UMl 
slave  constitution,  anlnftufll  id  bj   (lie  actual  presence  of  the  hwtfpltfcin  H 
them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  country,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Uoil  II  " 

Now  analyze  that  answer.  In  the  first  place,  he  says  he  would 
exceedingly  sorry  to  be  put  in  a  jiosition  where  he  would  have  to  vote 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  a  Slave  State.  Why  is  he  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  if  he  would  be  sorry  to  be  put  in  that  Position  ?  I  trust 
the  people  of  Illinois  will  Dot  put  him  in  a  position  which  he  would  lie 
so  sorry  to  occupy.  |" There's  no  danger,"  etc.]  The  next  position  he 
takes  is  that  he  would  be  glad  to  know  that  there  would  never  be  another. 
Slave  State,  yet,  in  certain  contingencies,  he  might  have  to  vote  for  one. 
What  is  that  contingency?  "If  Congress  keeps  slavery  out  by  law 
while  it  is  a  Territory,  and  then  the  people  should  have  a  fair  chance 
and  should  adopt  slavery,  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  the  instituii 
he  supposed  he  would  have  to  admit  the  Stale. 

Suppose  Congress  should  not  keep  titTCry  Out  during  their  Terri- 
torial existence,  then  how  would  he  vote  when  the  people  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union  with  a  -lave  constitution  i  That  lie  does  not 
answer;  and  that  is  the  condition  of  every  Territory  we  have  now  got. 
Slavery  is  not  kept  out  of  Kansas  by  act  of  Congress;  and  when  I  put 
the  question  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  whether  he  will  vote  for  the  admission 
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with  or  without  slaver)-,  as  her  people  may  desire,  he  will  not  answer,  and 
you  have  not  got  an  answer  from  him.  In  Nebraska,  slavery  is  DM 
prohibited  by  Act  of  Congress,  but  the  people  are  allowed,  under  the 
Nebraska  Mil,  to  do  a*  they  please  or.  Kt;  and  when  I  ask  him 

whether  he  will  vote  to  admit  Nebraska  with  a  slave  COOStitUti 
her  peopli  i,  he  will  not  answer.     So  with  New  Mexico,  Wash- 

ington Territory,  Arizona,  and  the  four  new  States  to  be  admitted  from 

US, 

Yi  iu  cannot  get  an  answer  from  him  to  the-  D  <.     His  answer 

only  applies  to  I  givetl  case,  to  a  condition,— things  which  he  knows 
do  not  exist  in  any  one  Territory  in  the  Union.  He  tries  to  give  you 
to  understand  that  he  would  allow  the  people  to  do  as  they  please,  and 
yet  he  dodge*  the  question  as  to  every  Territory  in  the  Union.  I  now 
ask  why  cannot  Mr.  Lincoln  answer  to  each  of  these  Territories  ?  He 
nut  done  it,  and  he  will  not  do  it.  The  Abolitionists  up  north 
understand  thai  this  answer  is  made  with  a  view  of  not  oomm 
himself  On  aBJ  one  Territory  now  in  existence.  It  is  so  understood 
there,  and  you  cannot  expect  an  answer  bom  him  on  a  case  that  applies 
to  any  one  Territory,  or  applies  in  tin-  new  States  which  by  compact 
we  are  pledged  to  admit  out  of  Texas,  when  they  have  the  requisite 
]K>pulation  and  desire  admission.  I  submit  to  you  whether  he  has  made 
a  frank  answer,  so  that  you  can  tell  how  he  would  vote  in  any  one  of 
thcsccascs.  "He  would  be  sorry  to  be  put  In  the  position."  Why  would 
he  be  sorry  to  be  put  in  this  position  if  his  duty  required  him  to  give 
the  vote?  If  tin-  people  of  a  Territory  ought  to  be  permitted  to  come 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  with  Slavery  or  without  it,  as  they  pleased,  why 
not  give  the  Vote  admitting  Iha  Fully?     If  in  his  opinion  they 

ought  not  to  come  in  with  slavery,  even  if  they  wanted  to,  why  not  say 
that  he  would  cheerfully  vote  against  their  admission  ?    His  intimation 

hat  conscience  would  not  let  him  vote  "No,"  and  he  would  be  sorry 
to  do  that  which  his  conscience  would  compel  him  to  do  as  an  honest 
man.     [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

In  regard  to  the  contract,  ox  bargain,  between  Trumbull,  the  Abo- 
Ihinnists,  and  him,  which  he  denies,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  charge  can 
be  proved  by  notorious  historical  facts.  Trumbull,  Lovcjoy,  Giddings, 
Fred  Douglass,  Hale,  and  Banks  were  traveling  the  State  at  that  time, 
making  speeches  00  the  same  side  and  in  the  same  cause  with  him. 
He  contents  himself  with  the  simple  denial  that  no  such  thing  occurred. 
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Does  he  deny  that  he,  and  Trumbull,  and  Breese,  and  Giddings,  and 
Chase,  and  Fred  Douglass,  and  Lovejoy,  and  all  those  Abolitionists 
and  deserters  from  the  Democratic  party  did  make  speeches  all  over  this 
State  in  the  same  trnnmon  cause?  Does  he  deny  that  Jim  Matheny 
was  then,  and  is  now,  his  confidential  friend,  and  does  he  deny  that 
Matheny  made  the  charge  of  the  bargain  and  fraud  in  his  own  language, 
as  I  have  read  it  bom  Ml  printed  ipeet  h  i  Matheny  (poke  of  his 
l>crsonal  knowledge  of  that  bargain  existing  between  Lincoln,  Trumbull, 
and  the  Aliolitionists.  He  still  remains  Lincoln's  confidential  friend, 
and  is  now  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  is  canvassing  the  Springfield 
District  for  Lincoln.  I  assert  that  I  can  prove  the  charge  to  be  true 
in  detail  if  I  can  ever  get  it  where  I  can  summon  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  wit  news.  I  have  the  statement  of  another  man  to  the  same 
effect  as  that  made  by  Matheny,  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  use  yet; 
but  Jim  Matheny  is  a  g  ex-  on  th;it  point,  and  then"  the  history 

of  the  country  is  conclusive  upon  it.  That  Lincoln  up  to  that  time  had] 
been  a  Whig  and  then  undertook  to  Alnjlitionize  the  Whi^s  and  I 
them  into  the  Abolition  camp,  is  beyond  denial;  that  Trumbull  up  to 
that  time  bad  l>een  a  Democrat,  and  deserted,  and  undertook  to  Aboli- 
tionizc  the  Democracy,  and  take  them  into  the  Abolition  camp,  'a  beyond 
denial;  that  they  are  IhiiIi  now  active,  leading,  distinguished  members 
of  this  Abolition  Republican  party  in  full  communion,  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  questioned  or  denied. 

But  Lincoln  is  not  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  creed  of  his  party 
He  complains  lwcause  I  hold  him  responsible;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
i-r.uc,  he  attempts  to  show  that  individuals  in  the  Democratic  party, 
ni.ii.y  yean  ago,  expressed  Abolition  sentiments.  It  is  true  thai 
Campbell,  when  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1850,  published  the  letter 
which  Lincoln  read.  When  I  asked  Lincoln  faff  the  date  of  that  letter, 
he  could  not  give  it.  The  date  of  the  letter  has  been  suppressed  by 
other  speakers  who  have  used  it, though  I  take  if  for  granted  that  Li  1 
did  not  know  the  date.  If  lie  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine,  he  will 
find  that  the  letter  was  published  only  two  days  before  the  election,  and 
was  never  seen  until  after  it,  except  in  one  county.  Tom  Campbell 
would  have  been  beat  to  death  by  the  Democratic  party  if  that,  letter 
had  been  made  public  In  his  district.  As  to  Molony,  it  is  true  he  uttered 
sentiments  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  best  Dl 

•  Omlu  "then." 
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would  not  vole  for  him  for  that  reason.     I  returned  bom 
in  after  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  Mfiwm  in  1850, 
when  I  found  Molony  running  under'  Went  worth's  tut 
platform,  I  denounced  him,  and  declared  that  he  was  a 

In  my  speech  at  Chicago,  just  before  the  election  that  year,  I  went 
Wore  the  infuriated  people  of  that  city  and  vindicated  the  Compro- 
mise Measures  of  1850.  Remember  the  city  councfl  had  pawnl 
lutions  nullifying  Acts  of  Congress  and  instructing  the  police  to 
their  assistance  from  the  execution  of  the  laws;  and  as  I  was  the 
man  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  was  responsible  for  the  paasa 
Compromise  Measures,  I  went  before  the  crowd,  justified  each 

I    every  one  of  those  measures;  and  let  it  be  said,  to  the  eternal 
the  people  of  Chicago,  that  when  they  were  convinced  by  mjr 
of  those  measures  that  they  were  right,  and  they  had  done  wrong 
"l'|Hising  them,  they  repealed  their  nullifying  resolutions,  and  declared 
that  they  would  acquiesce  in  and  support  the  laws  of  the  land, 
facts  arc  well  known,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  can  only  get  up  indi 
instances,  dating  back  to  t&ao-'so,  which  are  contradicted  by  the 
tenor  of  the  Democratic  creed. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  want  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  Black 
Republican  doctrine  of  no  more  Slave  States.  Famsworth  is  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  to-day  in  the  Chicago  District,  and  he  made  a  sp 
in  the  last  Congress  in  which  he  called  upon  God  to  palsy  his  right 
if  he  ever  voted  for  the  admission  of  another  Slave  State,  whether 
people  wanted  it  or  not.  Lovcjoy  b  making  speeches  all  over  the  State 
;  for  Lincoln  now,  and  taking  ground  against  any  more  Slave  States. 
Washburne,  the  Black  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Galena 
District,  is  making  speeches  in  favor  of  this  same  Abolition  pla: 
declaring  no  more  Slave  States.  Why  arc  men  running  for  Congress  in 
the  northern  districts,  and  taking  that  Abolition  platform  for  their 
guide,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  want  to  be  held  to  it  down  here  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  center  of  the  State,  and  objects  to  it  so  as  to  get  votes 
hwc?  ("He  can't  get  any."]  Let  me  tell  Mr.  Lincoln  that  his  party 
I  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  hold  to  that  Abolition  platform,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  in  the  south  and  in  the  center,  they  present  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  "bouse  divided  against  itself,"  and  hence, 
v^cannot  stand."    ["Hurrah."]    I  now  bring  down  upon  him  the  ven- 
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geance  of  hh  own  scripture!  quotation,  and  give  it  a  more  appropriate 
application  than  he  did,  when  I  say  to  him  that  his  party,  Abolition  1n\ 
one  end  of  the  State,  and  opposed  to  it  in  the  other,  is  a  house  di\ 
against  itself,  and  cannot  stand,  and  ought  not  to  stand,  for  it  attempts 
to  cheat  the  Amcriian  people  out  of  their  votes  by  disguising  its  sent]**' 
ments.     [Cheers.) 

Mr.  Lincob  attempt!  (■>  COVO  up  and  get  over  his  AlMilitii.niim  by 
telling  you  that  he  was  raised  a  little  east  of  you,  [laughter]  beyond 
the  Wabash  in  Indiana,  and  he  thinks  that  makes  a  mighty  sound  and 
good  man  of  him  on  all  these  questions.  I  do  not  know  that  the  place 
where  a  man  is  Ixirn  or  raised  has  much  to  do  with  his  political  principles. 
The  worst  Abolitionists  I  have  ever  known  in  Illinois  have  been  men 
who  have  sold  their  skives  in  Alabama  and  Kentucky,  and  have  come 
here  and  .turned  Abolitionists  whilst  spending  the  money  got  for  the 
negroes  they  sold;  ("that's  so,"  and  laughter]  and  I  do  not  know  that 
an  Al)olitionist  from  Indiana  or  Kentucky  ought  to  have  any  more  credit 
because  he  was  born  and  raised  among  slaveholders.  ["Not  a  bit." 
"not  as  much,"  etc.]  I  do  not  know  that  a  native  of  Kentucky  is  m 
excusable  because,  raised  among  slaves,  his  father  and  mother  having 
owned  slam,  he  comes  u>  Illinois,  turn*  Abolitionist,  and  slanders 
the  graves  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  breathes  curses  upon  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  he  wa.-  DOR,  and  Ml  father  and  mother  bred. 

True,  I  was  not  bom  out  west  here.  1  was  born  away  down  in 
Yankee  land,  ["good"]  I  was  bom  in  a  valk-v  in  Vermont,  ["all  right"] 
with  the  high  mountains  around  me.  I  love  the  old  green  mountains  and 
valleys  of  Vermont  where  I  was  born,  and  where  I  played  in  my  child- 
hood. I  went  up  to  visit  them  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  for  the 
first  time  for  twenty  odd  years.  When  I  got  there  they  treated  me 
very  kindly.  They  invited  me  to  the  Commencement  of  their  college, 
placed  me  on  the  seats  with  their  distinguished  guests,  and  conferred 
upon  me  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  Latin  (doctor  of  laws),— the  same  as 
they  did1  Old  Hickory,  at  Cambridge,  many  years  ago;  and  I  give  you 
my  word  and  honor  I  understood  just  as  much  of  the  Latin  as  he  did. 
[Laughter.]  When  they  got  through  conferring  the  honorary  degree, 
they  called  upon  me  for  a  speech;  and  I  got  up,  with  my  heart  full  and 
swelling  with  gratitude  for  their  kindness,  and  I  said  to  them,  "My 
friends,  Vermont  is  the  most  glorious  spot  on  the  face  of  this  glol>e  for 

•  Inert!  "on." 


mtim 

ocmk  pmyl 

fenm*  tm 

Md  Territories  atte,  and  I ! 

thetrm*  here  gfren  tor  Douglas.] 

S'r*.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  lo  the  fact  due  Lincoln  did  not 
define  hi*  cum  position  in  hi*  own  qua*  ion.  ("He  can't:  it'*  too  Car 
Mouth,"  and  laughter.]  How  does  be  stand  on  that  question?  lie 
l-.i  U.*-  QMtflM  to  me  at  Freeport  whether  or  not  I  would  woee  to  admit 
Ksntas  into  the  Union  before  she  had  93,420  inhabitants.  I  answered 
SOCi  that,  it  having  been  decided  that  Kansas  had  now  popu- 
n  moogh  for  a  Save  State,  she  bad  population  enough  for  a  Fr 
Mala.  ("Goodi  U.aiN  it;"  and  cheers.] 
•Vf  tm  ~u." 
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I  answered  the  question  unequivocally;  and  then  I  asked  him  whether  ^ 
he  would  vote  for  or  against  the  admission  of  Kansas  before  she  had 
93,420  inhabitants,  and  he  would  not  answer  me.  To-day  he  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  his  opinion,  my  answer  on  that 
question  was  not  quite  plain  enough,  and  yet  he  has  not  answered  it  ) 
himself.  |Creat  laughter.]  He  now  puts  a  question  in  relation  to  . 
Congressional  interference  in  the  Territories  to  mc.  1  answer  him  dire  1 , 
and  yet  be  has  not  answered  the  question  himself.  I  ask  you  whether 
a  man  has  any  right,  in  common  decency,  to  put  questions  in  these  public 
discussions,  i<>  his  opponent,  which  he  will  not  answer  himself,  when 
they  are  pressed  home  to  him.  I  have  asked  him  three  times  whether 
he  would  vote  to  admit  Kansas  whenever  the  people  applied  with  a 
constitution  of  their  own  making  and  their  own  adoption,  under  circum- 
stances that  were  fair,  just,  and  unexceptionable;  but  I  cannot  get  an 
answer  from  him.  Nor  will  he  answer  the  question  which  he  put  to  mr, 
and  which  I  have  just  answered  in  relation  to  Congressional  interfer- 
ence in  the  Territories,  by  making  a  slave  code  there. 

It  is  true  that  he  goes  on  to  answer  the  question  by  arguing  that 
under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  it  Is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  vote 
for  a  slave  code  in  the  Territories.  He  says  that  it  is  his  duty,  under  ilie 
decision  that  ihr.  court  has  made;  and  if  he  U'lieves  in  that  decision  he 
would  be  a  perjured  man  if  he  did  not  give  the  vote.  I  want  to  know 
whether  hi  n hich  is  contrary  to  his  opinions 

just  as  much  as  to  one  in  accordance  with  his  opinions.    ["Certainly."] 
[f  the  decision  ol  the  Supreme  Court,  the  tribunal  created  by  the  G>nstP\ 
tution  to  decide  the  question,  is  final  and  binding,  is  he  not  bound  by 
it  just  as  strongly  at  if  In-  9U  for  it  instead  of  against  it  originally?    Is 
ever)'  man  in  this  land  allowed  to  resist  dc  does  not  like,  and  [ 

only  support  those  that  meet  his  approval  ?    What  arc  important  courts  | 
worth,  unless  their  decisions  are  binding  on  all  good  citizens  ?    It  is  th 
fundament*]  principle  of  the  judiciary  that  its  decisions  arc  final.     It 
is  created  for  that  purpose;    so  thai  when  you  cannot  agree  among 
yourselves  on  a  disputed  point,  you  appeal  to  the  judicial  tribunal,  wb 
steps  in  and  decide-,  for  you,  and  thai  d<ri*ion  il  then  binding  on  every 
good  citizen.     It  is  the  law  of  the  land  just  as  much  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
against  it  as  for  it. 

And  yet  he  says  that  if  that  decision  is  binding,  he  is  a  perjured  man 
if  he  does  not  vole  for  a  slave  code  in  the  different  Territories  of 


ptopoty.  Chief  Jacks  Taney  p 
pwpul/  ■  ca  an  eqoai  footing  w 
««  MMrfiatfa  ^^hM  wmb  aa  K^mm  ^wi  d 

ha.  a  right  to  take  groceries  and  Kcjacc  there ; 

remedies,  moat  be  prescribed  by  local 

lr*^*L),  ;'.  »uJ  MR  him  QBJ  ,"-**  I 

•orison  against  the  ult  of  Bqoor.  So  the  absence  of  local 
legislation  to  encourage  and  support  dare  piupaty  in  a  Territory 
escfode*  k  practically  just  at  effectuaHy  as  if  there  was  a  positive  coast  i- 
ua  tonal  pro-risk*  against  at 

Hence,  I  assert  that  under  the  Dred  Scoct  decision  yon  cannot  main- 
lain  slavery  a  day  in  a  Territory  where  there  is  an  unwilling  people  and 
unfriendly  legislation.  If  the  people  are  opposed  to  it,  our  right  is  a 
barren,  worthless,  useless  right;  and  if  they  arc  for  it,  they  will  support 
and  encourage  it.  We  come  right  back,  therefore,  to  the  practical 
question,   If  the  people  of  a  Territory  want  slavery,  they  will  hare 

<ud  if  thry  do  not  want  it,  >vu  uc:  n   them. 

lhi»  4*  the  practical  question,  the  great  principle,  upon  which  our  ; 

'      |  "I I  ;it '-  the  doctrine.*']     I  am  willing  to  take  the  dc 

nf  1 1 ii  art  as  it  was  pronounced  by  that  august  tril 

without  to  inquire  whether  I  would  have  decided  that  way 

•I.     I  have  had  many  a  decision  made  against  me  on  questions 

of  law  whkh  I  did  not  like,  hut  I  was  bound  by  them  just  as  much  aa  if 

I  had  had  a  hand  in  making  them  and  approved  them.     Did  ynu 

see  a  lawyer  or  a  client  lose  his  case  that  he  approved  the  decision  of  the 

(    Tlvcy  always  think  the  decision  unjust  when  it  is  given  agaic 

In  a  government  of  laws,  like  ours,  we  must  sustain  the  Cor 
II  as  our  fathers  made  it,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  States  as 
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th»y  nr»  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  and  then  we  will  have  peace 
[Prolonged  cheering.] 

■sgo  Prtu  ami  Triton*.  September  I  ?,  1S58) 

GREAT  DEBATE  BETWEEN  LINCOLN  AM)  DO 
AT  JONESBOBO 


fourteen    Hundred   Persons  Present.     ItoejflM   Keliearses  the  Same 
Old  Speeeh.— He  'M  His  Milk  "  Voluntarily,  ami  Old  Abe 

Takes  What  He  Has  to  Spare.— Lincoln  Pvlvi  ita  -  BDl  Pieapotl 

Answers  mi  the  I>red  Seotl  Dr<-i<ion.— Doejrlas  Impeaches  the 
Democracy  nf  HJs  Prleii'l-  I  lunias  Campbell  and  K.  S.  Malouy. 

ffu  Hi-  Draft  Whm  He  «•»'!<•  HteJolM  Bpeeeb  or  Wm  n>-  Only 

••  Playful 7  "—Concluding  Speeches  by  Hon.  ■•  For-Ood's-Sake 
Llnder"  and  llmi.  John  DMfheity.  1  Wfettta  BdfOffl  Of  I>«uif- 
las'*  Speech.    Lincoln's  Reply  and  Donrlas's  Rejoinder 

Egypt  took  the  jTomised  novelty  of  Douglas'  "bringing  Old  Abe 
id  his  milk,"  very  coolly,  considering  the  dog-day  temperature  that 
prevails  down  that  way.  Until  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  the  only 
of  ihe  third  great  debate,  in  old  Jonesboro,  was  a  procession 
calling  itself  the  Johnson  County  delegation,  consisting  of  two  yoke 
of  steers  and  a  banner  inscribed  "Stephen  A.  Douglas.,"  turned  bottom 
upwards.  Nothing  else  unusual  transpired  during  the  forenoon  until 
Ihe  arrival  of  two  special  trains— one  from  I  utd  the  Other  bom 

Cairo— which  came  in  about  the  iamc  time.  'Die  former  consisted  of 
four  cars  filled  with  attendants  on  the  State  Pair.  The  latter  brought 
Mr.  Douglas,  his  brass  cannon,  and  a  band  of  music  from  some  unknown 
point,  and  five  or  six  car-loads  of  passengers  from  Cairo,  Mound  I 
Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Arrived  at  Anna  (Joncsljoro  Station)  three 
cheers  were  not  given — in  default  of  which  the  brass  cannon  banged 
away  spitefully.  Mr.  Douglas  entered  a  carriage  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner,  and  was  driven  over  to  old  Joncsboro,  about  a  mile  distant. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  arrived  Ea  town  CM  the  evening  of  the  preceding 
day. 

Shortly  before  two  o'clock  the  people  entered  the  Fair  gr 
a  little  north  of  the  town,  where  the  speaking  stand  had  been  erected. 
The  Inevitable  bran  cannon  was  there  before  them,  tilling  the  yard 
a  loud  noise  and  a  bad  smell.    Several  banners  were  brought  up  on  the 
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boro  do  not  exceed  altogether  twenty-five,  and  in  tin  |  ding 

counties  d<>  not  average  five  to  a  county. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  throughout  Middle,  Eastern,  Western, 
and  Southern  Illinois  in  l>ehalf  of  Douglas  is  intense;  there  is  but  one 
x'uiiment,  one  feeling,  and  there  is  but  one  purpose,  which  purpose  b 
to  re-elect  him  to  the  Senate  where  he  has  so  ably  and  vigorously  defended 
ilic  constitution  and  the  Union,  has  so  long  and  successfully  served 
Illinois,  and  has  won  for  hinwlf  tad  the  State  such  imj>crishablc  renown. 

[iVew  Vork  Evening  Port,  September  *»,  i 
(Special  Correspondence  of  the  Evening  Port.) 

Jonesboro',  III.,  September  15,  1858 

I  be  third  field-day  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  has  just  closed  at 

1  hi.-,  town.     It  is  an  ancient  village  in  the  heart  of  Egypt,  among  hills 

ttes,  and  invested  with  forest  as  the  soil  itself.     It  is  thirty  miles 

from  Cairo  and  three  hundred  miles  from  Chicago.    DUnui-   ir,  im 

longer  the  "Prairie  stale."     W«  haw  OOme  to  it  through  rocky  depths 

and  cliff  cuttings;  through  forests  primeval;  through  sharp  and  broken 

,  altogether  like  in  style,  though  (from  diversity  of  timlier)  DOt  in 

appearance,  to  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Erie  Railroad,  where  it  passes 

■through  Western  New  Vork. 
Jonesboro'  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  railroad.    T\\> 
called  "Anna,"  and  is  as  large  as  the  town  itself.     The  Station  is  Repub- 
lican; the  town  is  democratic.    The  land- sale*  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  by  owning  the  country  to  the  advent  of  settlers,  have  intro- 
duced the  men  of  the  East,  who  bring  certain  uncomfortable  and  antago- 
nistic al  political  maxims,  and  thus  the  time-honored  darkness  of  Egypt  fa 
made  to  fade  away  l>efore  the  approach  of  middle  state  ani  I 
ideas.     I«ct  these  land  sales  go  on,  and  a  change  will  take  place  in  the 
political  physiognomy  of  Southern  Illinois.    All  things  suffer  "a  sea 
change,"  and  already  the  alterative  influence  of  these  new  ideas  is  sensi- 

Ifelt  in  this  section. 
You  remember  that  at  Ottawa  Mr.  Douglas  triumphantly  informed 
hi*  audience  that  he  should  "trot  Lincoln  down  into  Egypt,"  and 
"bring  him  to  his  milk,"  on  certain  questions  propounded  to  him. 
This  classic  exercise  has  just  dosed.  Lincoln  has  been  "trotted  out," 
and  Douglas  has  small  boast  to  make  of  his  enterprise.  The  meeting, 
which  was  in  a  pleasant  grove  hard  by  the  town,  was  very  small,  not 
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over  1,200;  and  of  these,  probably  a  fourth  were  Republicans,  an. 
fourth  Buchanan  men,  ihc  peal  Douglas  DMA  tad  women.     Considering 
the  abundant  population  of  Egypt,  and  its  firm  faith  in  Douglas,  it  is 
vi -ry  remarkable  that  (0  small  a  turnout  appeared.     Mr.  Lincoln  came 
to  the  ground  attended  by  a  few  friends.    The  senator  came  ittei 
by  a  hand  of  music  ami  a  i  rowd  of  adm-rvr;,  and  hiT.il<led  by  discharges 
of  that  same  brass  cannon  whkh  has  already  travelled  so  ex 
through  the  state.     Mr.  Douglas  mi  greeted  with  immense  applau.-e 
mi  bis  appearance.    He  had  the  opening  speech.     In  language  it  was 
almost  identical  with  hi    Galena  speech,  and  indeed  with  others  that  he 
has  made.     He  began  by  stating  that  in  1852,  and  prior  to  1854,  the 
whig  and  democratic  parties,  botrertr  they  differed  on  other  matter;, 
agreed  and  harmonized  on  the  slavery  question.    Having  established 

:  1. 1,  he  proceeded  to  charge  upon  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  a  con- 

\CJ  to  bring  whigs  and  democrats,  "bound  hand  and  foot,"  into  the 
abolition  camp.  The  one  to  have  Shield-'s  place  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  other  to  have  "my  place,  if  I  should  be  so  accommodating 
as  to  die  or  resign."  He  had  very  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
1  if  popular  sovereignty,  but  on  the  Drcd  Scott  decision.  was 

"content  to  abide  by  it,  as  the  supreme  lav,  1 1|  |  he  land,"  thus  meandering 

ily  from  his  Frceport  position,  where  this  decision  was  an  "abstrac- 
tion" so  far  as  it  interfered  with  the  popular  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Douglas's  speech  was  not  marked  by  his  usual  ability,  and 
the  delivery  was  very  bad — a  sort  of  school  boy  monotone,  with  an  espe- 
cial aplomb  on  every  emphatic  syllable. 

Mr.  Lincoln  arose  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  apparent  uniform 
democratic  lnu  >  I  hi  audience.  A  faint  cheer  was  elicited,  followed 
hy  derisive  laughter  from  the  Douglas  men,  and  solemn  silence  from  the 
Danites."  Tin-  Lincoln  men  took  courage  from  this  and  burst  into 
a  loud  cheer,  which  for  the  first  time  satisfied  the  statesmen  on  the 
platform,  that  matters  were  not  all  one  way.    Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  in 

1. customed  sincere,  earnest  and  good-humored  may  to  present  his 
side  of  the  case     He  was  a  stranger  to  the  audience  and  most  of  them 
were  his  bitter  foes,  but  he  won  rapidly  upon  them. 
[Ptoria  Transcript,  September  *o,  i> 

THE  JONESBOBO  DEBATE 

Although  the  audience  in  attendance  at  the  Joncsboro  debate  between 
Lincoln  and   Douglas  was  very  small  compared  with  the  crowd  at 
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Ottawa  and  Frccport  (not  more  than  1,500  persons  bring  present)  the 
debate  itself  is,  in  many  respects,  the  must  im|>ortant  one  yet  held, 
principal  features  were  the  new  and  powerful  arguments  introduced  by 
Mr.   Uncoil]  in  exposing  the  position  of  Douglas  on  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  an  exhibition  of  Democratic  platforms  in  Northern  Illi- 
nois in   1850-52.     As  this  portion  ol  Mr.    I.im  >br.    -|)ccch  is  highly 
» interesting  and  important,  we  shall  give  it  to  our  readers  in  full. 
Mr.  Douglas'  opening  speech  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  lan- 
guage and  substance,  the  same  that  he  delivered  in  Ottawa.     He 
(over  the  old  ground  of  Negro  equality,  popukr  sovereignty,  the  rights 
of  States,  Sec.   The  salient  points  of  his  closing  speech  were  an  explana- 
tion th«)  when  he  told  fab  JbH<4  falsehoods  he  was  only  in  fun,  (leaving 
die  inference  that  he  was  probably  drunk,)  a  nimble  bound  ore*  ami 
dodge  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  question  us  to  whether  he  would  or  would 

I  not  give  the  territorial  slave  holders  Congressional  protection  should 
they  demand  it,  and  the  closing  lampoon  of  his  birthplace  to  the  effect 
1I1  at  "Vermont  is  a  good  State  to  be  born  in,  provided  you  emigrate 
when  very  young" — the  same  silly  anecdote  and  shameful  libd  that  In- 
has  used  in  every  speech  he  has  made  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
These  discussions  arc  resulting  in  a  decided  triumph  of  Mr.  Lit 
over  his  op|K>m:nt.  The  dispassionate  and  able  manner  in  wUch  tie 
addressed  the  people,  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  upholds 

I  Republicanism  and  expose*  Democracy,  elicits  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  country.  We  are  more  and  more  convinced  of  his  superiority  over 
Mr.  Douglas  in  every  respect — as  a  debater,  a  statesman  and  an  upright 
and  incorruptible  man.  The  resources  of  his  mind  arc  perfectly  inex- 
haustible. No  man  in  the  nation  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
our  political  affairs,  or  knows  better  how  to  use  that  knowledge  effectively. 
[Chkaga  Journal,  September  1 7,  1858] 

TEE  DOUGLAS  AND  LINCOLN  DEBATED)  LOWER  EGYPT 

Jonksboro',  Sept.  15,  1858 
The  first  debate  in  "Egypt,"  between  Douglas  and    Lincoln,  took 
place  here  today.    As  compared  with  the  audiences  they  had  at  Ottawa 
and  Frceiwrt,  the  crowd  present  at  this  debate  was  small,  and  lacking 
in  enthusiasm.    There  were  not  two  thousand  people  in  attendance. 

The  extra  excursion  train  from  Cairo,  for  the  State  Fair  at  Ccntralia, 
brought  up  Senator  Douglas  and  his  cannon  this  evening.     We  came 
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ame  along  with  Douglas  banners,  and  a  couple  of  big  men  with  a  big 

mcrican  flag,  which  the  Senator  brought  with  him  in  the  train  and 

hey  walked  into  the  middle  of  the  street  and  halted,  expecting  "the 

>coplc"  to  follow  them  in  procession  behind  Douglas'  carriage.    But 

the  people"  didn't!    The  three  boys  and  the  two  big  men,  with  the 

wnners  and  the  big  flag,  thi  led  to  march,  and  off  they  went 

p  street,  presenting  a  spectacle  that  excited  the  laughter  and  rkfii  nle 

t     the  people."     It  being  customary  for  some  journalists  to  ridicule 

tnd  burlesque  the  men  and  the  meetings  of  their  opponents,  however 

njustly,  some  may  think  that  this  was  written  in  that  spirit,  but  it  is 

kot.     In  saying  that  Douglas'  "reception"  here  was  the  most  ludicrous 

ailurc  that  we  have  ever  witnessed  in  a  political  campaign,  we  speak 

n  candor  and  assert  the  simple  truth,  however  much  such  a  fact  may 

irprisc  those  who  arc  laboring  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  "Egypt 

all  for  Douglas." 

The  town  was  exceedingly  quiet,  and  the  people  scattered  about 
ere  and  there,  until  a  o'clock  when  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  grove 
car  by,  and  the  debate  commenced.  'Senator  Douglas  o]>cned  in  a 
h  of  an  hour,  was  followed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
d  Douglas  wound  up  the  discussion  in  a  half  hour's  rejoinder. 

There  was  no  mtempt  to  interfere  with  either  of  the  speakers,  and 

I  went  off  orderly  and  well. 

After  the  debate,  cheers  were  given  for  Lincoln  and  for  Douglas; 

tnd  Gen.  Linder  being  lively  called  for,  mounted  the  stand  and  made 

short  Douglas  speech.    Hon.  John  Dougherty  was  also  called  on,  and 

nade  a  stirring  Buchanan  speech,  denouncing  Douglas  la  tin-  wrongest 

xMsiblc  ten 

[Loiettl,  .Villi,,  Journal  and  Courier,  September  II,  1S5J] 

Tub  Senatorial  Canvass  in   Illinois.—  The  Third  senatorial 

inii  between  Douglas  and   Lincoln  took  place  at  Joncsboro', 

uthcrn  Illinois,  on  the  15th  inst.    Joncsboro'  is  one  of  the  darkest 

jons  of  "Egypt,"  thirty  miles  from  Cairo,  and  three  hundred  from 

icago.    Union  county,  in  which  it  is  situated,  gave  at  the  Presidential 

O  46  votes  for  Fremont,  246  for  Fillmore,  and  1 283  for  Buchanan. 

Douglas  was  supposed  to  be  on  his  own  ground,  and  in  his  own 

assic  phrase,  he  was  here  to  bring  Lincoln  "to  his  milk."    According 

the  correspondent  of  the  Ntw  York  Evening  Post,  however,  his  sue- 
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cess  was  not  very  flattering.  There  were  only  about  1200  persons  in 
attendance,  showing  less  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Douglas 
than  might  have  been  expected.  About  one  half  of  these  were  Douglas 
men,  one  fourth  Buchananites,  and  the  remainder  Republicans.  Mr. 
Douglas'  speech  was  not  marked  by  his  usual  ability,  and  his  delivery 
was  very  bad,  while  Lincoln's  speech  was  said  to  have  been  the  best 
he  had  delivered.  Union  county  promises  to  give  the  Republican 
ticket  three  or  four  hundred  votes,  which  is  more  than  the  Fremont 
and  Fillmore  vote  combined  in  1856. 

[Gale  City,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  September  39,  1858] 

NOT  EXACTLY 

Douglas  said  that  he  was  going  to  bring  "Old  Abe"  "to  his  milk" 
down  in  Egypt.  The  report  of  their  speeches  has  gone  abroad  to  the 
world  and  the  Louisville  Journal  speaks  thus  of  the  remarks  of  Lincoln: 

"Let  no  one  omit  to  read  them.  They  are  searching,  scathing,  stunning. 
They  belong  to  what  some  one  has  graphically  styled  the  tomahawking  species." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  CHARLESTON  DEBATE 

[Tkt  titiurci  Journal,  ImilarupolU,  Sffitrmbcr  »&j#] 
The    Messenger   of    the  American    Express    Company  who  came 
over  the  Tcrre  Haute  and  Alton  Road  yesterday  furnishes  us  with  the 

■ring  memoranda  of  the  movements  of  Lincoln  and   Dougl 
Illinois: 

Sept.    15,    1858 

Editor  Journal:    Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  at  Mat  toon  today. 

Douglas  is  to  be  there  tonight.    Tomorrow  they  speak  at  Charleston. 

h  is  to  be  accompanied  by  processions  from  Mattoon,  taking  dif- 

Thcrc  b  considerable  excitement  to  see  which  one  has 

the  largest  turnout.    The  "BowUng  Oman  Band"  from  Terrc  Haute 

15  employed  by  the  friends  of  Lincoln  to  head  their  procession. 

FOURTH  Joint  DEBATE 

Charlttion,  September  iS,  l8}8 


Mr.  Lincoln's  Speech 

Mr  Lincoln  took  the  stand  at  a  quarter  before  three,  and  was  greeted 
willi  raclfexoui  and  protracted  applause;  after  which,  he  said: 

Lidit-s  and  Gentlemen:  It  will  be  vary  difficult  for  an  audience  so 
large  as  this  to  hear  distinctly  what  a  speaker  say;;,  and  consequently 
it  is  im|>ortant  that  as  profound  silence  be  preserved  ible. 

While  I  waa  at  the  hotel  unlay,  an  elderly  gentleman  1  ailed  u|»n 
know  whether  I  was  really  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect  equality 
between  the  negroes  and  white  people.  [Great  laughter.]  While  I 
had  not  proposed  to  myself  on  this  occasion  to  say  much  on  that  subject, 
yet  as  the  question  was  asked  me,  I  thought  I  would  occupy  perhaps 
live  minutes  in  saying  something  in  regard  to  it.  I  will  say,  then,  that^N. 
I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the 
social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races;  [applause] 
that  I  am  not,  DOT  ever  liavr  been,  in  t'.ivor  of  making  Voters  or  jurors 
of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with__/ 
white  people;  and  I  will  say,  in  addition  to  thb,  that  there  is  a  phv 
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became  the  while 
be  dfflied  every- 
a  negro  woman 
(Cheers  and  bagb 
am  B 
*  zixdL  woman  for  alba 
be  to  get 
I  ri  add  to  this  thai 
•x  child  wh- 
pnbliral,  between 
instance 
uf  its  correct - 
Colonel  Richard 

I  am  Dot  going  to 

'  bad  the  least  appre 

i  at  there  was  no  law 

-aad  bis  friends 

,  if  there  were  no  law 

I  gpe  mat  the  Beet  solemn 

by  the  law  of  this  State,  w 

|OBB*JnaBd  bHghtei 
-    n  j    .——.—  —«  —^.  whkh  b  this:   that  I  d.i 

n*<  anrfentaad  that*  danre  is  any  place  ■but  aaafceraaon  of  the  social 
■■id  ftdwa  d  aahaaaas  of  the  aepo  and  the  abac  nan  can  be  maile.* 
•wapt  m  the  Suae  Uydacare.— «ot  m  the  Coagrc*  of  the  United! 
*»d  »  I  da  ac«  reaiy  apprehend  the  approach  of  any  «xh  thing  mj 
**l»a  Jadge  Doagias  seeaas  to  he  in  conaaat  horror  that  some* 
2"**1  "  T»1**y  approaching,  I  propose  as  the  best  means  to  prevent 
***  the  Judge  be  kept  at  home,  and  placed  in  the  State  Legislature  to 
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fight  the  measure.     [Uproarious  laughter  and  applause.]     I  d>> 
iHopose  dwelling  longer  at  this  time  on 

When  Judge  Trumbull,  our  other  Senator  in  Congress,  returned  to 
Illinois  in  the  month  of  August,  he  made  a  speech  at  Chicago,  in_v 
he  made  what  may  be  called  a  charge  against  Judge  Douglas,  which  I 
understand  proved  to  l>e  very  offensive  to  him.  The  Judge  was  at  that 
time  out  upon  one  of  his  speaking  tours  through  the  country,  and  when 
the  news  of  it  reached  him,  as  I  am  informed,  he  denounced  Judge  Trum- 
bull in  rather  harsh  terms  for  having  said  what  he  did  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  I  was  traveling  at  that  time,  and  speaking  at  the  same  places 
with  Judge  Douglas  on  subsequent  days;  and  when  I  heard  of  what 
Judge  Trumbull  had  said  of  Douglas,  and  what  Douglas  had  said  back 
again,  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  position  where  I  could  not  remain  entirely 
silent  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Consequently,  upon  two  or  three  occa- 
I  alluded  to  it,  and  alluded1  to  it  in  no  other  wise  than  to  say  thai  in 
regard  to  the  charge  brought  by  Trumbull  against  Douglas,  I  personally 
knew  nuihing,  and  sought  to  say  nothing  about  it;  that  I  did  personally 
know  Judge  Trumbull;  that  I  believed  him  to  be 
that  I  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  capacity  sufficient  :o  know  very 
well  whether  an  assertion  he  was  making,  as  a  from 

a  Kl  i  i  facts,  was  true  or  false;  and  as  a  conclusion  of  my  own  from 
that,  I  stated  it  as  my  belief,  Lf  Trumbull  should  ever  be  called  upon, 
he  would  prove  everything  he  had  said.  I  said  this  upon  two  or  three 
occasions. 

Upon  a  sulwequent  occasion,  Judge  Trumbull  spoke  agi 
an  audience  at  Alton,  and  upon  that  occasion  not  only  repeated  his 
i  Douglas,  but  arrayed  the-  evidence  he  relied  upon  to 
I  satiate  it.  This  speech  was  published  at  length;  and  subsequently 
at  Jacksonville  Judge  Douglas  alluded  to  the  matter.  In  the  course  I 
speech,  and  near  the  close  of  it,  he  stated  in  regard  to  myself  what  I 
will  now  read:  "Judge  Douglas  proceeded  to  remark  that  he  should 
not  hereafter  occupy  his  time  in  refuting  such  charges  made  by  Trum- 
bull, but  that  Lincoln  having  indorsed  the  character  of  Trumbull  for 
veracity,  he  should  hold  him  (Lincoln)  responsible  for  the  slanders." 
I  have  done  simply  what  I  have  told  you,  to  subject  mc  to  thifl  invitation 
to  notice  the  charge.  I  now  wish  to  say  that  it  had  not  originally  been 
my  purpose  to  dismiss  that  nutter  at  all.    But  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to 

■  loMtt*  "I"  Mm  "kUiMtcd." 
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be  the  wish  of  Judge  Douglas  to  hold  roc  responsible  for  it,  then  for 
in  my  life  I  will  play  General  Jackson,  and  to  the  j  i  It 

responsibility.    (Great  applause  and  cries  of  "Good,  good," 
rah  fur  Lincoln,"  etc] 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  will  hand  to  the  reporters 
portion  of  Judge  Trumbull's  Alto  which  was  devoted  to 

matter,  and  also  that  portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  made 
sonville  in  answer  to  it.     I  shall  thereby  furnish  the  readers 

ite  with  the  complete  discussion  between  Trumbull  and 
I  cannot  now  read  them,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  take  half 
first  hour  to  do  so.    I  can  only  make  some  comments  upon  them, 
bull's  charge  is  in  the  following  words;     "  Now,  the  charge  is,  that 

;i  plot  entered  into  to  have  a  Constitution  Conned  for  K:> 
put  in  force,  without  giving  the  people  an  opportunity  to  vote  u 
and  that  Mr.  Douglas  wa    in  the  plot."     I  without  q1 

further,  for  all  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  hereafter, 
Judge  Trumbull  brings  forward  what  lie  regards  as  sufficient  evi 
>  this  charge. 

ii  will  h  perceived  Judge  Trumbi  that  Senator  Biglcr, 

the  floor  of  the  Senate,  had  declared  there  had  been  a  confercni 

enators,  i"  which  confer  i  rmined  to  have  an  Enal 

Act  passed  for  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  under,  and  in 
this  conference  it  was  agreed  among  them  that  it  was  best  not  to  h.r 
a  provision  for  submitting  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  aft 
it  should  be  formed.  He  then  brings  forward  evidence  to  show,  and 
showing,  as  he  deemed,'  that  Judge  Douglas  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  with  that  clause  stricken  out,  He  then  shows  that  there  was  a 
new  clause  inserted  into  the  bill,  which  would  in  its  na:  ml  a 

reference  of  the  constitution  back  for  a  vote  of  the  people, — if,  in 
upon  a  mere    I  utned  that  they  had  tin- 

right  to  vote  upon  it.    These  arc  the.  general  statements  that  he  has 
made. 

I  propose  to  examine  the  points  in  Judge  Douglas's  speech  in  which 
he  attempts  to  answer  that  speech  of  Judge  Trumbull's.     When 
come  to  examine  Judge  Douglas's  speech,  you  will  find  that  the  first 
point  In-  makes  is:     ". Suppose  it  were  true  that  there  was  such  a  change 
in  the  bill,  and  that  I  struck  it  out, — is  that  a  proof  of  a  plot  to  force 

•  tiucru  "il"  «fter  "limntd." 
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u[<on  them  against  their  will  ?"    His  striking  out  such  a 

[  there  was  such  a  one  in  the  bill,  he  argues,  docs  not  establish 

as  stricken  out  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  people  of 

I  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  that  would  1*  a  mast 

fur  it.     Ii  is  true,  a*  Judge  Douglas  states,  that  many 

have  passed  without  having  such  a  jnovision  in  them. 

is  true,  though  I  am  not  certain,  that  in  some  insi. 

I  framed  under  such  hills  have  l>ccn  submitted  to  I  v 

[with  the  law  silent  upon'  the  subject;  l>ut  it  does  not  appear 

!  had  their  Enabling  Acts  framed  with  an  express  pr>  n 
ling  the  constitution  to  I*  framed,  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and 
stricken  out  when  Congress  did  not  mean  to  alter  1 1 1<- 
law. 

<•  been  bills  which  never  had  th>  it)  in,  I  <lo 

but  when  was  that  provision  taken  out  of  one  that  it 
■ccially  does  this  evidence  tend  to  prove  the  propo- 
[rumhull  advanced,  when  we  rememljcr  that  that  pro 
out  of  the  bill  almost  simultaneously  with  the  time  that 
[  there  was  a  conference  among  certain  senators,  and  in  which 
■greed  that  a  bill  should  be  passed  leaving  that  out.    Judge 
Jas,  in  answering  Trumbull,  omits  to  attend  to  the  testimony  of 
iigkr,  that  there  was  a  meeting  in  which  it  was  agreed  they  should  so 
frame  the  bill  that  dd  Jie  no  n  of  the  constitution  to 

a  vote  of  the  people.     The  Judge  docs  not  notice  this  put  of  it.     If  you 
take  this  as  one  piece  of  evidence,  ami  then  ascertain  thai  simnUann 
Judge  Douglas  struck  out  a  provision  that  did  require  it  to  be  subnet 
and  put  the  two  together,  I  think  it  will  make  a  pretty  fair  show  of 
I  that  Judge  Douglas  did,  as  Trumbull  says,  enter  into  a  plot  to 
put  in  force  a  lug  the  people  any 

opportunity  of  voting  upon  it. 

But  I  mu.sl  hurry  00.  The  next  proposition  that  Judge  Douglas 
is  this:  "But  upon  examination  it  turns  out  thai  the  Toombs  Mil 
never  did  contain  a  clause  requiring  ihe  constitution  to  be  submitted." 
This  is  a  mere  question  of  fact,  and  can  be  determined  by  evidence. 
I  only  want  to  ask  this  question:  Why  did  not  Judge  Douglas  say  thai 
these  words  were  not  stricken  out  of  the  Toomlw  bill,  or  this  bill  from 

•  Kttdtt  -.»-  tor  "apa." 
IU»4>-  "Ihty  ww»"  tor  "*  »u." 
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which  it  is  alleged  the  provision  was  stricken  out, — a  bill  which  got 
the  name  of  Toombs,  because  he  originally  brought  it  forward  ?     I  ask 

if  the  Judge  wanted  to  make  a  direct  issue  with  Trumbull,  did  he 
not  take  the  exact  proposition  Trumbull  made  in  his  speech,  and  say 
it'  was  not  stricken  out  ?  Trumbull  has  given  the  exact  words  that  he 
says  were  in  the  Toombs  bill,  and  he  allege*  that  when  the  bill  came 
back,  they  were  strkkon  out.  Judge  Douglas  docs  not  say  that  the 
words  which  Trumbull  says  were  stricken  out  were  not  m>  stricken  out; 
but  he  says  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Toombs  bill  to  submit  the 

:uti<>n  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
We  sec  at  once  that  he  is  merely  making  an  issue  u]»on  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  He  has  not  undertaken  to  say  that  Trumbull  tells  a  lie 
about  these  words  being  stricken  out;  but  he  b  really,  when  pushed  up 
to  it,  only  taking  an  Issue  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Now,  then, 
if  there  be  any  issue  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  if  there  be  upon 
the  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  these  words  were  stricken  out,  I  have 
before  me  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  genuine  copy  of  the  Toombs  bill,  in 
which  it  can  be  shown  that  the  words  Trumbull  says  were  in  it,  were, 
in  fact,  originally  there.  If  there  be  any  dispute  upon  the  fact,  I  have 
got  the  documents  here  to  show  they  were  there.     If  there  be  any  con- 

r.y  upon  the  sense  of  the  words, — whether  these  words  which  were 
stricken  out  really  constituted  a  provision  1  ting  the.  matter  to 

a  vote  of  the  people, — as  that  is  a  matter  of  argument,  I  think  I  mi 
well  use  Trumbull's  own  argument.  He  says  that  the  proposition  i 
these  words: — 

"Tli  inf  propositions  he  and  the  iwne  are  hereby  oil 

•aid  OoaraMiuO  of  the  people  of  Kansu  when  formed,  for  their  free  accepi 

iilm  h,  if  accepted  tiy  the  Convention  amf  ratified  by  ikt  ptoplt  al  Me 

■1  ,'t>r  tkt  adoption  o)  thr  conttiltlion,  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  United  States 
and  llic  »aid  State  of  Kama*." 

\v,  Trumbull  alleges  that  these  last  words  were  stricken  out  of 
bill  when  it  came  back,  and  he  says  this  was  a  provision  for  submitting 
the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  and  his  argument  is  this:  "Would 
it  have  been  possible  to  ratify  the  land  propositions  at  the  election 
for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  unless  such  an  election 
to  1*  held?"  (Applause  and  laughter.]  This*  b  Trumbull's  argu- 
ment.   Now,  Judge  Douglas  docs  not  meet  the  charge  at  all,  but  he 

•  Inatru  "thai"  tefora  "k." 
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stands  up  and  says  there  was  no  such  proposition  in  that  hill  for 
mining  the  constitution,  to  be  framed,  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Trum- 
bull admits  that  the  language  is  not  a  direct  provision  for  submitting  it, 
h:i  it  is  a  provision  necessarily  implied  from  another  provision.  He 
asks  you  how  it  is  possible  to  ratify  the  land  proposition  at  the  ejection 
fur  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  if  there  was  no  election  to  be  held 
for  the  adoption  of  the  COOttitUtiOD.  And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  it  1  - 
not  any  less  a  law  because  the  provision  is  put  in  that  indirect  shape 
than  it  would  be  if  it  m  i  I  directly.  But  1  presume  I  have  said 
enough  to  draw  attention  to  this  point,  and  I  pass  it  by  also. 

Another  one  of  the  points  that  Judge  Douglas  makes  u|)on  Trumbull, 
and  at  very  great  length,  is,  that  Trumbull,  while  the  bill  was  pending, 
said  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  that  he  supposed  the  constitution  to  be 
made  would  have  to  l>e  submitted  to  the  people.  He  asks,  if  Trumbull 
(bought  so  then,  what  ground  is  there  for  anybody  thinking  otherwise 
now  ?'  Fellow  citizens,  this  much  may  be  said  in  reply:  That  bill  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  party  to  which  Trumbull  did  DOl  belong.  It  had 
l>ccn  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  Judge  Douglas 
1.  Trumbull  perhaps  had  a  printed  copy  of  the  original  Toombs 
bill  I  have  not  the  evidence  on  that  point,  except  a  *irt  of  infa 
I  draw  from  the  general  course  of  business  there.  What  aheratio:: 
what  provi  inns  in  the  way  of  altering,  were  going  on  in  that*  committee, 
Trumbull  had  no  means  of  knowing,  until  the  altered  bill  was  repotted 
back.  Soon  afterward,  when  it  was  reported  back,  there  was  a  dis- 
1  hi  over  it,  and  perhaps  Trumbull  in  reading  it  hastily  in  the  altcml 
form  did  not  perceive  all  the  bearings  of  the  alterations.  He  was  hastily 
borne  into  the  debate,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  there  was 
something  in  it  Trumbull  did  not  perceive,  that  something  did  DOl 
exist.  Mow  than  this,  It  it  true  that  what  Trumbull  did  can  have  any 
effect  on  what  Douglas  did  ?  (Applause.]  Suppose  Trumbull  had  been 
in  the  plot  wilt)  these  other  men,  would  that  let  Douglas  out  of  it? 
(Applause  and  laughter.]  Would  it  exonerate  Douglas  that  Trumbul I 
didn't  then  perceive  that*  he  was  in  the  plot  ? 

He  also  asks  the  question:  Whj  didn't  Trumbull  propose  to  amend 
the  bill,  if  he  thought  it  needed  any  amendment  ?  Why,  I  believe  that 
everything  Judge  Trumbul]  had  proposed,  particularly  in  connection  with 

•  Rodi  u  folio*):  "He  «ili,  if  Trumbull  ilioug hi  m  what  ituin  thm  »  now  lor  any  cue  to 
■uppcM  th»  cnnlriry." 
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this  question  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  since  he  had  been  on  the  Boor  of 
the  Senate,  had  been  promptly  voted  down  by  Judge  Dough 
friend*.     Hr  had  no  promise  that  an  amendment  offered  by  him  to 
anything  on  this  subject  would  receive  the  slight'  ration.    Judge 

Trumbull  did  bring  to  the  notice oj  the  Senate  at  that  time  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  provision  for  submitting  tin-  constitution   about  to  be 
It  for  the  people  of  E  ite  ■  if  the  people.     I  believe  I  may 

venture  to  say  that  Judge  Douglas  made  some  reply  to  this  sjHX-ch  of 
Judge  Trumbull's,  but  he  never  noticed  that  part  oj  it  at  all.  And  so  the 
thing  passed  by.  I  think,  then,  the  fact  that  Judge  Trumbull  offered 
do  amendment,  does  not  thro*  much  blame  upon  him;  and  if  it  did, 
it  docs  not  reach  the  question  of  fact  at  to  what  Judge  Douglas  vsis 
doing,    [Applause.]    I  repeat,  thai  if  Trumbull  had  himself  bees 

the  plot,  it  would  not  at  all  relieve  the  Others  who  were  in  it  from  blame. 
If  I  should  bs  Indicted  fol  murder,  and  upon  the  trial  it  should  I 
■  ovend  that  I  had  been  implicated  in  that  murder,  but  that  the  prose- 
cuting Witness  was  guilty  loo,  that  would  not  at   all  touch  the  question 
of  my  crime.     It  would  be  no  relief  to  my  neck  that  they  discover 
this  D  who  (  barged  the  crime  upon  me  to  be  guilty  too. 

Another  one  of  the  points  Judge  Douglas  makes  upon  Judge  Tmm- 

liull  is,  ili.it  v,  hen  hr  -.poke-  in  Chicago  he  made  his  charge  to  rest  upon  the 
fai  t  th.it  the  bill  had  the  provision  in  it  for  submitting  the  constitutio; 

io  a  vote  of  the  people  when  it  went  into  his  (Judge  Douglas's)  h 
that  it  was  missing  when  he  reported  it  to  the  Senate,  and  that  in  a  public 
had  subsequently  said  the  alterations1  in  the  bill  were'  made 
while  it  was  in  committee,  and  that  they  were  made  in  consultation 
he)   "   D  aim  (Judge  Douglas]  and  Tooml*..    And  Judge  Douglas  goes 

'  comment  upon  the  fact  of  Trumbull's  adducing  in  his  Alton  speed 
the  proposition  that  the  bill  sot  only  came  back  with  that  proposition 

ken  out,  but  with  another  clause  and  another  provision  in  it,  sayi 
thai  "until  the  ■  execution  of  this  Ad  there  shall  be  no  election 

il  Territory,"— which,  Trumbull  argued,  was  not  only  taking  the 
provision  for  submitting  10  a  vote  of  the  people,  Out  of  the  bill,  but  was 
adding  an  affirmative  one,  in  that  it  prevented  the  people  from  exe 
cising  the  right  under  a  bill  that  was  merely  silent  on  the  question. 
Now,  in  regard  to  what  he  says,  that  Trumbull  shifts  the  Issue,  that 

•  Rob:  "•iMiMioB"  foe  -«hfrt!iun»." 
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he  shifts  his  ground, — and  I  believe  he  uses  the  term  that,  "it  being 
proven  talsc,  he  btfl  changed  ground," — I  call  upon  all  of  you,  when 
OlHi  tn  examine  that  ponion  of  Trumbull's  speech  (for  it  will  make 
a  part  of  mine),  to  rx.-imine  whether  Trumbull  has  shifted  his  ground 
or  not.     I  say  he  did  not  shift  his  ground,  but  that  he  brought  font 

irgc  and  the  evidence  to  sustain  it  yet  more  fully,  but  pre- 
cisely as  lie  originally  made  it.  Then,  in  addition  thereto,  he  brought 
in  a  new  piece  of  evidence.  He  shifted  no  ground.  He  brought  no 
new  piece  of  evidence  incon  i  his  fnrrocr  testimony;   but'  he 

;ht  a  new  piece,  tending,  as  he  thought,  and  as  I  think,  to  ptovc 
his  proposition.  To  illustraie:  A  nu  brings  an  accusation  against 
another,  and  on  trial  the  man  making  the  charge  introduces  A  and  B 
in  prove  the  accusation.  At  a  second  trial  he  introduces  the  same 
witnesses,  who  tell  the  same  story  as  before,  and  a  third  witness,  who 
tells  the  >ame  thing,  and  in  addition  gives  further  testimony  enrrob- 
■•  of  the  charge.  So  with  Trumbull.  There  was  no  shifting  of 
grou  i  o  insistency  of  testimony  l>ct ween  the  new  piece  of  evidence 

and  what  he  originally  introduced. 

But  Judge  Dm  that  he  himself  moved  to  strike  out  that  last 

provision  of  the  bill,  and  that  on  his  motion  it  was  stricken  out  and  a 
>ul>stitut<'  That  I  presume  is  the  truth.     I  presume  it  is  true 

that  that  last  proposition  was  stricken  out  by  Judge  Douglas.  Trum- 
bull hai  DO)  -ud  it  was  not.  Trumbull  has  himself  said  that  it  was  so 
Stricken  out.  He  says:  " I  am  speaking  of  the  bill  as  Judge  Douglas 
reported  it  back.     It  wa  led  somewhat  in  the  Senate  before  it 

passed,  but  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  he  brought  it  back."  Now,  when 
Judge  Douglas  |>;irades  the  fart  that  the  provision  was  stricken  out  of 
the  bill  when  it  came  back,  he  asserts  nothing  contrary  to  what  Trum- 
bull alleges.  Trumbull  has  only  said  that  he  originally  put  it  in.-  nut 
that  he  did  not  strike  it  out.  Trumbull  says  it  was  not  in  the  bill  when 
it  wriii  in  •he  committee.  When  it  came  back  it  was  in,  and  Judge 
Douglas  said  the  alterations  were  made  by  him  in  consultation  with 
Toombs.  Trumbull  alleges,  therefore,  as  his  o inclusion,  that  Judge 
Douglas  put  it  in. 

Then,  if  Douglas  wants  tn  contradict  Trumbull  and  call  him  a  liar, 
let  him  say  he  did  not  put  it  in,  and  not  that  he  didn't  take  it  out  again. 
It  i-  sail!  that  a  liear  is  sometimes  hard  enough  pushed  to  drop  a  cub; 

•  JU»i.    "»n.|"  l.n-  "hoi." 


and  so  I  presume  it  was  in  this  case.  (Loud  applause.]  I  presume  I 
truth  is  that  Dougltt  put  it  in,  anil  afterward  took  it  out.  [Laughter 
and  cheers.]  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  truth  about  it.  Judge  Trumbull  says 
one  thing,  Douglas  says  another  thing  Utd  the  two  donl  contradid  one 
another  at  all.  The  question  Is,  What  did  he  put  it  in  for  ?  In  the  first 
place,  what  did  he  take  the  Other  provision  ml  of  the  bill  for, — the 
[HQfUon  which  Trumbull  argued  was  necessary  for  submitting  the 
constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people  ?  What  did  he  take  that  out  for; 
and,  having  taken  it  out,  what  did  he  put  this  in  for  ?  I  say  that  in  the 
run  of  things,  it  is  not  unlikely  ten  <■-  1 1  aspired  to  render  it  vastly  expe- 
;  for  Judge  Douglas  to  take  that  latter  clause  out  again.  The  ques- 
tion that  Trumbull  has  made  is  that  Judge  Douglas  put  it  in ;  and  he 
don't  meet  Trumbull  at  all  unleM  he  deims  that. 

In  the  clause  of  Judge  Douglas's  s]>ccch  upon  this  subject  he  uses 
this  language  toward  Judge  Trumbull.  He  .-.ays:  "He  forges  his 
evidence  from  beginning  to  end;  and  by  falsifying  the  record,  he  en- 
rols to  bolster  up  bb  EeJae  charge."  Well,  thai  is  a  patty  serious 
statement.  Trumbull  "forges  his  evidence  from  beginning  to  end." 
Nh'.v,  upon  my  own  authority  I  -.ay  that  it  is  not  true.  [Great  cheers 
and  laughter.]    What  is  a  forgery  ?    Consider  the  evidence  that  Trum- 

lias  brought  forward.  When  you  tome  tt»  read  the  speech,  a-- 
will  be  able  to,  examine  whether  the  evidence  is  a  forgery  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  had  the  bill  or  document  in  his  hand  like  that  [holding  up 
a  paper].  He  says  that  is  a  copy  of  the  Toombs  bill, — the  amendment 
offered  by  Toombs,  He  »ay«  tbjri  a  i  copy  of  the  bill  u  it  was  intro- 
duced and  went  into  Judge  Douglas's  hands.  Now,  docs  Judge  Douglas 
say  that  is  forgery?'  That  is  one  thing  Trumbull  brought  forward. 
Judge  Douglas  says  he  forged  it  from  beginning  to  end!  That  is  the 
"beginning"  we  will  say.      I  >'»■■•    Dougll  I  is  a  forgery?     I.et 

him  say  it  to-day,  and  we  will  have  a  subsequent  examination  upon 
this  subject.    [Loud  applause.]    Trumbull  then  holds  up  anoi 
ment  like  this,  and  says  that  b  an  exact  copy  of  the  bill  as  it  came  back 
in  the  amended  form  out  of  Judge  Douglas's  ham  Judge  l.i 

las  say  that'  that  bj  a  forgery?    Does  he  say  it  in  his  general  sweeping 
charge?    Docs  he  say  so  now  ?    If  h«  does  not,  then  take  this  Too 
hill  and  the  bill  in  the  amended  form,  and  it  only  needs  to  compare  them 


'aid  Convrntiixi  of  ihr  people  of  Kansas,  when  formed,  fur  their  free  accept- 
ance or  rejection;  which,  if  incepted  by  the  Convention  and  ratified  by  the  people 
aj  the  election  for  the  adoption  loo,  shall  be  obligatory  upon  the 

id  State*  and  the  said  State  of  Kansas." 

"  'The  bill  read  hi  hi*1  place  by  ihe  -enauc  from  Ceorgfo  on  the  »5th  of 
Jane,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  contained  the  same  section 
word   for  word  K  bill*  were  "under  consider*!  ■■  retice 

ed  to;   but.  sir.  when  the  MOMM  from  Illinois  reported  the  Toombs  bill  to 
BBMa  with  WMadflMBtti  Ike  OCII  morning,  it  did  not  contain  thai  portion  of 
the  third  section  which  indicated  to  the  Convention  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  approved  by  the  people.     The  words,  'land  rati  fed  by  the  profit  at  Ik*  tUttwn, 
for  the  adoption  oj  tkt  tonUitulion,"  hud  been  stricken  "in.' '' 

Now,  these  things  Trumbull  sajrs  were  stated  by  Biglcr  upon  the 
SOOT  of  the  Senate  OB  certain  days,  Bad  that  they  are  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Globe  on  certain  pages.     Docs  Judge  Douglas  say  tl. 
■  forgery?     Does  he  BtJ  there  i-   do  Mich  tiling  in  the  Congressional 
Globe  ?    What  does  he  mean  when  he  says  Judge  Trumbull  forge 

ice  from  beginning  to  end  ?  So  again  he  Wfi  in  another  ]>lacc, 
lhat  Judge  Douglas,  in  his  speech,  I>cc.  9,  1857  (Congressional  Globe, 
part  1,  page  15),  stated; — 

t  during  tho  I  •  ■■•.  I  [Mr  Douglas]  reported  a  bill  from 

■-.,  10  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  assemble  and 

form   a  constitution  Mquttttljl    th>-   MOMOC   from  Georgia 

[Mr.  Toomh*]  brought  forward  a  substitute  for  my  bill,  which,  after  having  been 

modified  by  him  and  mytflf  in  coniulution,  was  parted  by  IB*  '     ■.,.,:.■ 

Now,  Tnunbi  this    \i  1  quotation  fmm  a  speech  of  Douglas, 

and  is  recorded  in  the  Congressional  Globe.  Is  it  a  forgery?  Is  it 
there  <>r  not  >  It  may  not  be  there,  bill  I  want  the  Judge  to  take  these 
pieces  of  evidence,  and  distinctly  say  they  are  forgeries  if  he  dare  do  it. 

.1  Voice,  -He  will. 

Mr.  Lincoln. — Well,  sir,  you  had  better  no)  commit  him.  [Cheers 
and  laughter.]  He  gives  other  quotations, — another  from  Judge 
Douglas.     Fie  says: — 

'■I    will  ask  tlv   senator    ! 

(he  Senate,  in  the  whole  debate  on  the  Toombs  bill,  and  in  the  Union,  from  any 
quarter    fl|  IWnoli  0  the  people.      1  will  venture 

f  that  on  all  sides  of  the  chamber  it  was.  so  understood  at  the  time.  If  the 
opponents  <>i  the  un  had  undentood  it  was  not,  they  would  hnv  ;K>lnt 

00  it;  and  if  they  had  made  it,  we  should  certainly  have  yielded  to  it,  and  put  in 

•  Orohs  "Us.- 

•  Rctdi:  "that"  t«  -xhls." 
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the  clause.    That  is  a  discovery  made  since  the  President  I  in  i!  was 

not  safe  to  tike  it  for  granted  that  that  wuuM  be  done,  which  ought  in  fairness  t» 
havr  been  done." 

Judge  Trumbull  sap  Douglas  made  that  speech,  and  it  is  recorded. 

Does  Judge  Douglas  say  it  is  a  forgery,  and  was  not  true  t  Trumbull 
says  somewhere,  and  I  propose  to  *kip  it,  but  it  will  l>e  found  by  any  one 
who  will  read  this  debate,  that  he  did  distinctly  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  were  engineeering  the  bill,  that  it  lacked  that  provision; 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  give  another  quotation  from  Judge  Douglas, 
where  Judge  Trumbull  USES  this  language: — 

"  JikJkc  Douglas,  however,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  debate,  probably 
Bet  i  Electing  or  being  reminded  of  the  fact  that  I  had  objected  to  the  Toombs  bill 
wli.n  peodSng,  thai  il  did  Dot  provide  for  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the 
people,  made  another  statement  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume  <■■ 
page  it,  iii  whuh  In;  says:— 

"  'That  the  bill  was  silent  on  this  subject  was  true,  and  my  attention  wag 
colled  to  that  about  the  time  it  sea*  passed;  and  I  took  Hm  fair  COBaUBtttoa  to  be, 
th;il  pOWCtl  OOt  delegated,  were  reserved,  and  that  of  course  the  constitution  I 
milted  to  the  people.1 

"Whether  this  tfttmnenl  is  mnatenfti  with  the  statement  just  before  made, 
lh.it  had  the  point  been  made  it  would  have  been  yielded  to,  or  that  it  was  *  new 
discovery,  you  will  it  t 

So  I  say.  I  do  not  know  whether  Judge  Douglas  will  dispute  this, 
ami  yet  maintain  his  position  that  Trumbull's  evidence  "was  forged 
from  beginning  to  end."  I  will  remark  that  I  have  not  got  these  Con- 
gressional Glebes  with  DOC,  They  are  large  books,  and  difficult  to  carry 
about,  and  if  Judge  Douglas  shall  say  that  on  these  points  whore  Trum- 
bull tut  quoted  from  them  there  arc  no  such  passages  there,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  prove  they  are  there  upon  this  occasion,  but  I  will  havr  an 
chance.    Whn  'intsout  the  forgery  and  says,  "I  declare  that  this 

particular  thing  which  Trumbull  has  uttered  is  not  to  be  found  «  DCN  he 
it  is,"  then  my  attention  will  be  drawn  to  that,  and  I  will  arm 
myself  for  the  content, — stating  DOW  tlntt  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubl 
Sltb  t li.it  I  v.  iil  find  every  quotation  just  where  Trumbull  say-  I 

Then  the  question  is,  How  can  Douglas  call  that  a  forgery?  How 
can  he  make  out  that  it  is  a  forgery  ?  What  is  a  forgery  ?  It  is  the 
bringing  forward  something  in  writing  or  in  print  purporting  to  be  of 
certain  effect  when  it  is  altogether  untrue.  If  you  come  forward  with 
my  note  for  one  hundred  dollars  when  I  have  never  given  suet  I 
there  is  a  forger)1.     If  you  come  forward  with  a  letter  purport!;: 
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be  written  by'  me  which  I  never  wrote,  there  u  anotlier  forgery.     If 
you  produce  anything  in  writing  or  in'  print  saying  it  is  so  and  so,  the 
document  not  being  genuine,  a  forgery  ha*  been  committed.     How  do 
you  make  this  a  forgery  when  every  piece  of  the  evidence  is  genuine  ? 
If  Judge  Doughs  does  say  these  dot  BUM  Ml  ind  quotations  arc  false  and 
forged,  he  has  a  full  right  to  do  so;  but  until  he  docs  it  specifkall 
il.ii't  know  how  to  get  at  him.     If  he  docs  say  they  are  false  and  forged, 
1  will  then  look  further  into  it,  and  I  presume  I  can  procure  the  c< 
Cites  of  the  proper  officers  that  they  arc  genuine  copies.     I  have  no 
doubt  each  of  these  extracts  will  be  found  exactly  where  Trumlnill 
it  is. 

Then  I  leave  it  to  you  if  Judge  Douglas,  in  making  his  sweeping 
charge  that  Judge  Trumbull's  evidence  is  forged  from  beginning  to  end, 
at  all  meets  ihe  case,— if  that  is  Ifac  way  to  gel  at  ihc  facts.  I  rc|>cat  again, 
if  he  will  point  out  which  one  is  a  forgery,  I  will  carefully  examine  it, 
and  if  it  proves  that  any  om  of  them  is  really  a  I  ■■■  ill  not  be  me 

who  will  hold  to  it  any  longer.  I  have  always  wanted  to  deal  with 
every  one  I  meet,  candidly  and  honestly.  If  I  have  made  any  assertion 
not  warranted  by  facts,  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  me,  I  uill  withdraw  it 
cheerfully.  Hut  I  do  not  choose  to  sec  Judge  Trumbull  calumniated, 
and  the  evidence  he  has  brought  forward  branded  in  general  terms, 
"a  forgery  from  beginning  to  end."  This*  is  not  the  legal  way  of  meeting 
rge,  and  I  submit  to  all  intelligent  persons,  both  friends  of  Judge 
Douglas  and  of  myself,  whether  it  is. 

Lincoln. — Now,  coming  back — how  much  lime  have  I  left  1 

The  Moderator. — Three  minutes. 

I  In-  point  upon  Judge  Douglas  is  this.  The  bill  that  went  into  his 
hands  had  the  provision  in  it  for  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the 
people;  and  1  say  its  language  amounts  to  an  express  provision  for  a 
Submission,  and  that  he  took  the  provision  out.  He  says  it  was  known 
that  the  bill  was  silent  in  this  particular;  but  I  toy,  Judge  Douglas,  it 
was  not  silent  when  you  got  it.  [Great  applause.]  It  was  vocal  with 
the  declaration,  when  you  got  it,  for  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to 
ihe  people.  And  DOW,  my  direct  question  to  Judge  Douglas  is,  to  answer 
if  he  deemed  the  bill  silent  on  this  point,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
strike  out  (host-  particular  harmless  words.     If  he  hail  found  the  bill 

•  Rmih:    •IroirTfor  "hj." 
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occupied  his  entire  time  in  discussing.    He  spent  his  whole  hour  in 
retailing  a  charge  made  by  Senator  Trumbull  against  me.    Tl.i 

stances  out  of  which  that  charge  was  manufactured  occurred  prior 
to  the  last  Presidential  election,  over  two  years  ago.  If  the  charge  was 
true,  why  did  Ml  Trumbull  make  it  in  1856,  when  I  was  discussing 
the  questions  of  that  day  all  over  thi?.  State  with  Lincoln  and  him,  and 
when  it  was  pertinent  to  the  then  issue  i  He  was  then  as  silent  as  the 
grave  on  the  subject.  If  that  charge  was  true,  the  time  to  have  brought 
it  forward  was  the  canvass  of  1856  the  year  when  the  Toombs  bill  passed 
tbe  Senate.  When  the  facts  were  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  when  the 
Kansas  question  was  the  paramount  question  of  the  day,  and  when 
such  a  charge  would  have  had  a  material  bearing  on  the  election,  why 
did  he  and  Lincoln  remain  silent  then,  knowing  that  such  a  charge  could 
be  made  and  proven  if  true?  Were  they  not  false  to  you  and  false  to 
the  country  in  going  through  that  entire  campaign,  concealing  their 
knowledge  of  lliis  enormous  conspiracy  whirh,  Mr.  Trumbull  says, 
then  knew  and  would  not  tell  ?    | Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  intimates,  in  his  speech,  a  good  reason  why  Mr.  Trum- 
bull would  not  tell,  for  he  says  that  it  might  be  true,  as  I  proved  that  it 
it  Jacksonville,  thai  Trumbull  was  also  in  the  plot,  yet  th3t  the 
fact  of  Trumbull's  being  in  the  plot  would  Dot  in  any  way  relieve  me. 
He  illustrates  tin's  argun  opposing  himself  on  trial  for  murder, 

and  says  that  it  would  be  no  extenuating  circumstance  if,  on  his  trial, 
another  man  vat  (band  t<>  be  a  party  to  hit  'rime.  Well,  if  Trumbull 
was  in  the  plot,  and  concealed  it  in  order  to  escape  the  odium  which 
would  have  fallen  upon  himself,  I  ask  you  whether  you  can  believe  him 
now,  when  he  turn  State's  evidence,  and  avows  his  own  infamy  in 
Order  tO  implicate  DM.  ["He  is  a  liar  and  a  traitor,  We  couldn't  believe 
Lyman  Trumbull  under  oath,"  etc.]  I  am  amazed  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  now  come  forward  and  indorse  that  charge,  occupying  his  whole 
hour  in  reading  Mr.  Trumbull's  speech  in  support  of  it.  Why,  I  ask,  does 
Dot  Mr.  Lincoln  make  a  speech  of  Ml  own  instead  of  taking  up  his  time 
reading  Trumbull's  speech  at  Alton  ?  [Cheers.]  I  supposed  thai  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  capable  of  making  a  public  speech  on  his  own  account,  or 
I  should  not  have  accepted  the  banter  from  him  for  a  joint  discus 
[Cheers  and  voices:  "How  alx>ut  the  charge*?"]  Do  not  trouble 
yourselves,  I  am  going  to  make  my  speech  in  my  own  way,  and  I 
trut,  as  the   Democrats  listened   patiently  and   respectfully  to   Mr. 
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lie  down  my  throat  ?     |"He  was  afraid.")    I  tell  you  that  TranMB 
then  knew  it  was  a  lie.     He  knew  that  Tooml'  ihrrt  e«tr 

was  a  clause  in  the  bill  lie  brought  forward,  calling  for  and  requiring 
a  submission  of  the  Kansas  Constitution  to  the  people. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  facta  of  the  case  were.  I  introduced  a  bffl  to 
authorize  the  jieoplcof  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution,  and  come  int 
Union  as  a  State,  whenever  they  should  have  the  requisite  populate  I 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Toombs  proposed  a  substitute,  author- 
izing the  people  of  Ktttttt)  with  their  then  populatiu.-i  of  only  25,000. 
to  form  a  Constitution,  and  come  in  at  once.  The  question  at  issue  was, 
whether  we  would  admit  Kansas  w:.ih  ;i  |  of  25,000,  or  imkc 

lu  r  wait  until  she  had  the  ratio  entitling  her  to  a  representative  in  I 
gross,  which  was  93,420.  That  was  the  point  of  dispute  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Territories,  to  which  both  my  bill  and  Mr.  Toombs's  substi- 
tutt:  had  bteo  referred,  I  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  committee, 
my  proposition  rejected,  and  Mr.  Toombs's  projweition  to  admit  Kansas 
en,  with  lu-r  population  of  25,000,  adopted.  Accordingly,  a  bi 
rry  out  his  idea  of  immediate  admission  was  reported  as  a  substitute 
for  mine;  the  only  points  at  issue  l>eing,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
question  of  [Mjpulation,  and  the  adoption  of  safeguards  against  frauds 
;it  the  election, 

Trumbull  knew  this, — the  whole  Senate  knew  it, — and  hence  he 
was  silent  at  that  time.  IK-  waited  until  I  became  engaged  in  this 
canvass,  and  finding  that  I  was  showing  up  Lincoln's  AboUtioobm  ami 
negro  equality  doctrines,  [cheers]  that  I  was  driving  Lincoln  to  the  wall. 
:ni(i  white  men  would  not  tuppofl  his  rank  Abolitionism,  he  came  back 
from  the  East  and  trumped  up  a  system  of  charges  against  me,  hoping 
that  I  would  l>e  compelled  to  occupy  my  entire  lime  in  defending  nr. 
SO  liiat  I  would  not  be  able  to  show  up  the  enormity  of  the  principles  of 
the  Abolitionists.  Now,  t >i<-  only  reason,  and  the  true  reason,  why  Mr. 
1  H.  >!n  has  occupied  the  whole  of  his  first  hour  in  his  issue  between 
Trumbull  and  myself,  is,  to  conical  from  this  vast  audience  tin 
questions  which  divide  the  two  great  parties.  ("That's  it;"  and  cheers.] 
I  am  not  going  to  allow  them  to  waste  much  uf  my  lime  with  these 
pcrsunul  matters.  I  have  lived  in  this  State  twenty-hve  years,  most  of 
that  time  have  been  in  public  life,  and  my  record  b  o|>en  tu  you  all. 
If  that  record  Ls  not  enough  to  vindicate  mc  from  these  petty,  malicious 
assauhs,  I  despise  ever  to  1*  elected  to  office  by  slandering  my  opponents 
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be  submitted  to  the  people,  whether  the  bill  was  silent  on  the  subject 
or  not.  Suppose  I  had  reported  it  so,  following  the  example  of  W; 
ington,  Adams,  Jefferson.  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  Jackson,  Vi 
Buren,  Hani-tun,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor,  Fillmore,  and  Pierce,  would  th 
fact  have  been  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  force  a  constitution  upon  th< 
ile  of  Kan  net  their  will?    [A  uaai  No."]    If  the 

charge  which  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  be  true  against  mc,  it  is  true  against 
Zachary  T:iyl  id  (-very  Whig  President,  as  well 

as  every  Democratic  President,  and  against  Henry  Clay,  who,  in  the 
Senate  OC  HbUte,  I6r  forty  years  advocated  bills  similar  to  the  0 
reported,  no  one  of  them  containing  a  clause  compelling  the  subml 
of  tin  itioti  in  the  people.     Arc  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Trumbull 

prepared  to  charge  upon  all  those  eminent  men  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Government  down  to  the  present  day,  that  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
compelling  submission,  in  the  various  bills  passed  by  them,  authorize 
the  ptopk  'if  Territories  to  form  State  constitutions,  is  evidence  of  a 
corrupt  design  00  their  part  to  force  a  constitution  upon  an  unwilling 
le  .'     ["We'll  skin  them  if  they  dare  to."] 

i:  you  to  reflect  on  these  things,  for  I  tell  you  that  there  is 
piracy  to  carry  this  election  for  (he  black  Republicans  by  slander, 

and  not  by  fair  means.     Mr.  Lincoln's  speech  this  day  i.-.  < 

evidence  of  the  fact .     He  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  an  issue  betwee 
Mr.  Trumbull  and  myself,  and  has  not  uttered  a  word  about  the  politics 
of  i  he  day.    Are  you  going  to  elect  Mr.  Trumbull's  colleague  upon 

ie  between  Mr.  Trumbull  and  me?    [Laughter,  and  "No,  rtol' 
I  thought  I  was  running  against  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  he  claimed  i 
be  my  opponent,  had  challenged  me  to  a  dis<  usslon  of  the  pu 
tic  in-;  of  the  day  with  him,  and  was  discussing  these  questions  with  mc; 
but  it  turns  out  that  his  only  hope  is  to  ride  into  office  on  Trumbull': 
back,  who  will  carry  him  by  falsehood.    [Cheers.] 

Permit  mi-  tfl  put  U8  this  subject  a  little  further.  An  examination  of 
the  record  proves  that  Trumbull's  charge— I  b  I  I  lie  Toombs  bill  originally 
contained  a  clause-  requiring  the  constitution  to  be  submitted  t<>  the 
pe  pie— is  Jalse.  The  printed  copy  of  the  bill  which  Mr.  Lincoln  held 
up  before  you,  and  which  he  pretends  contains  such  a  clause,  merely 
contains  a  clause  requiring  a  submission  of  the  land  grant,  and  there 
is  no  (littse  in  it  requiring  a  submission  oj  the  constitution.  Mr.  Lincol 
cannot  find  such  a  clause  in  it.     My  report  shows  that  we  took  it  fo: 
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granted  thai  the  people  would  require  t    -—r-i  ■        ..* 

mod  secure  it  for  themselves.     There  sever  n>  -    i~*   ' 

bul  requiring  the  constitution  to  *  riS-ffiiw?:     >. as  - ...  •  -.<- 

time,  and  his  speech  made  on  the  Slips  .:  u   .**■*+  — -  -  -  - 

that  he  knew  it  was  silent  on  the  •Ub.w-'.. 

Lincoln  pretends,  and  tells  wi«.  z*z  Tr.rr. .  _.   ._ 

evidence  in  support  of  his  chare*  -;.--.:  a  «.•-*!  j**  .•  .*-. 

Let  as  see.     The  Chicago  raw:  ■  -.--«•:  -*-   -"-.  r. .  _     '.  ..•  .*..   ..,„.. 

compared  it  with  the  official  rv.ru    ..     ..-.zr-r      -■:    ......; 

speech  to  be  false  in  its  charee  :r.&   .*.e  .ri..-   '  •-••-  -     . ..   ..... ...y. 

a  submission  of  the  constirjti'-i:  v.  ■:.*.    ■•?.  .-      -  '-; 

that  he  was  caught,  and  bis  £aU*r.-v.':  i.rv.  ■*•.   .■-*;  ■«■  ■•.-.....   .. .: 

under  the  very  walls  of  the  ysMSMxr;     *..£  ••-'.  ■*>■>   ■    .  ..     w  .. 
in  which  he  predicated  hi- i=-.a^:  -v.-:  r.-.  ..   ...»  -j-.-a-  ■-      . ..  •     _,: 

caused  to  be  voted  into  zr.t  T/.ir.-.-   ...  .  .  —  ...*•.  ■  .-•      .«■..    .  ....;     .,. 

Convention  from  submitrJiK  ±-.  .-.•:.-.•-•-•.-.  .-.    a   .«;-.■.  j     .../.-..,.....: 

what  he  pretended  was  the  .:*_*;       -.'■    .*-  -•-'  -•■s   -■" ...../ 

changed  the  evidence   .c  v.j.r.   -j:   .;-.<-.  «.*>•  ■         /..      ,..■ 

"Lincoln's  as  big  a  liar  is  T.-^r.-.—     ■?.-..    .'.»•..._...•   ..    ,.    ...,>..; 

in  his  Alton  speech    which  --*  :.;-.   . ••-.•:  ~  ••:     ••  .....-.■:    .t-.Sji.-i 

over  the  State;  as  ha.-r-.-x  Jftr.  -  -    ....         -".*..  .-  - ..   ...  ■.-.*    .•  ...  :i.«. 

following  word?:    "Ax   iMt~   "  --    .. '.:./?..    ■■..:.• J      ...  ,-.. •    ,.., 

other  election  jhail  be  -•=••:   "-   »-.•:  -  :-""  .-■".• 

Trumbull  say?  m±.3z  "j-.  . •._«?-  .-.  ...  _  _.>. ••;  *-  .._;  v.  .a.xi.i 
the  Convention  fr.n:  iu'.=i.r..-.^  •_■_«:  .-.•■ — .-.     ..  ..  .• 

Now,  I  will  sb.w  j-.-.  *-tf.  *""jf    .""'..•. /j>      *'  <j.!, 

Alton  he  knew  it :-  vs  i*«      '.  r-.<.-:  :r.-.   '  f .  •  , . , -  ,-.w 
Senate  on  the  Tv.tzh/i  :'-  '.:  v*  \.  (.. .  -.'.  :.-.  .<-«_£<      IU  ■.*■ 

"There  is  zf."-'~t  *ljz  .:  '^_i  v..    ».  s,  •  ....  .'    ...  ■*  ■:..■* 
mining  the  cocsct-^--.  *i/.'.  j  v.    .*  Y. ■?•.•.••:  .*    'a..*.*..-.  ;-,.«  v.*. ■  >.*•.  v.       v.r 

rejection.  Perhaps  '.i*  C.iwrf5».».  »  „  •_..-.  -.  ..  ■  i.\  -.-  ,_.,-,  •.  ...  ■>  ..  o.-.i-j 
think  proper,  but  i:  a  WAit-,'  ^.:  •-'.•.  v...- •_  v.  ■:■  *.  t.  ■:■■■:.•  (,  \.  •.'..■  ■...••  •»;.i-..-. 
of  the  but" 

Thus  you  see  that  Tresv.-.  «'•-«■.•.  '.'•  «r  :.-:Il  «a>  \i'\  •'.»  j-a»ajtf  :.:s  iJ-.e 
Senate,  said  that  it  was  -:^xn:  y-  tie  f'^Kjea  of  >u!>:t'.i— i.>r;.  a:»d  that  ibrw 
was  nothing  in  the  biU  one  way  or  i'rx  i-thrr  on  it.  In  hi-,  .\lion  »j<ti\h 
he  says'  there  was  a  clause  in  the  bill  |*wveRtiug  its  sul<itu»ioii  t..  ih»- 
people,  and  that  I  had  it  voted  in  a>  an  aiitcndment.     TilUa  1  mliVhl 

■  Lamru  'At'  *flcr  ~my.~ 
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him  of  falsehood  and  all  .noting  from  him,  on  the  passage  of  the 

Toombs  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  his  own  speech,  made 
mi  the  night  id  July  2,  1856,  and  reporti'il  in  the  Congressional  Globe 
for  the  first  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congress,  vol.  5$.  What  will 
you  think  aJ  ;i  DUB  who  makes  a  fake  charge,  and  falsifies  the  records 
to  prove  it  ?  I  will  now  show  you  that  the  clause  which  Trumbull  says 
was  put  in  the  bill  00  my  motion  was  never  put  in  at  all  by  me,  but  was 
Stricken  out  on  my  motion,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  same  volume  of  the  Congressional  Globe  to  which 
have  already  referred,  page  795,  where  you  will  6nd  the  followin; 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate: — 

"  Mr.  Dvuglut. — I  have  an  amendment  to  uflcr  from  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories.    On  page  8,  section  1 1,  strike  out  the  word*  'until  the  complete  execution 

I  sbaJI  be  held  in  Mid  Territory',  and  insert  the  ai 
ment  which  I  hold  in  my  hand." 

You  see  from  this  that  I  moved  to  strike  out  the  very  words  that 
Trumbull  says  I  put  in.     The  Committee  on  Territories  overruled  me 

nmiuee,  and  put  the  clause  in;  but  as  soon  as  I  got  the  bill  bad 
the  Senate,  I  moved  to  strike  it  out,  and  put  another  clause  in  its  place. 
|  »n  the  same  page  you  will  find  that  my  amendment  was  agreed  to 
unanimously.  I  then  offered  another  amendment,  recognizing  the  right 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  under  the  Toombs  bill,  10  order  just  such 
elections  as  they  saw  proper.  You  can  find  it  on  page  796  of  the  same 
volume.     I  will  read  it: — 

,.  U      1  hi-,.-  aaotba  amendment  to  offer  from  the  Committee,  to 
follow  the  amendment  which  has  been  adopted.    The  bill  reads  now:  'And  unt 

il" >  J  ■  1  ■  - 1 .-  .v.  viiion  of  this  Act,  nu  oilier  .In  don  shall  be  held  in  Mid  Ter 

tory.'     It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be  modified  in  this  way:    'And  to  avoid 

Ncutkn  of  this  Act,  all  othi 
are  hereby  postponed  until  such  time  as  said  Convention  shall  appoint.'  so 
1I1  >  can  appoint  the  day  tn  Am  i-viiii  ih.-.i  dure  to  come  in» 

lion." 

The  amendment  was  unanimously  agreed  to,— clearly  and  distinctly 
recognizing  the  right  of  the  Convention  to  order  just  as  many  elei  li 
aa  they  saw  proper  in  the  execution  of  the  Act.  Trumbull  concealed 
in  his  Alton  speech  the  tad  that  the  clause  he  quoted  had  l>«:n  stricken 
1  my  motion,  and  the  other  fact  that  this  other  clause  was  put  in 
the  bill  on  my  motion,  and  made  the  false  charge  that  I  incorporated 

•  Inwrti  "In  itw"  after  "following." 
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into  the  bill  a  clause  |mwiin  sabmaaom,  ■  the  face  of  the  fact,  that, 
on  my  motion,  the  bill  vs  so  amended  before  k  passed  as  to  recognise 
in  express  words  the  right  and  duty  of  vuhnmnkn. 

On  this  record  that  I  have  produced  before  you,  I  repeat  my  charge 
that  Trumbull  did  falsify  the  public  records  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
make  his  charge  against  me;  ("k's  plain.''  and  tremendous  applause] 
and  I  tell  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  that  if  be  w9  examine  these  record* , 
he  will  then  know  that  what  I  state  b  true.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  this  day 
indorsed  Mr.  Trumbull-*  veracity  after  he  had  my  word  tor  it  that  that 
veracity  was  proved  to  be  violated  and  forfeited  by  the  public  records. 
It  will  not  do  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  parading  his  calumnies  against  mc, 
to  put  Mr.  Trumbull  between  him  and  the  odium  and  responsibility 
which  justly  attaches  to  such  rammairs  I  tell  him  that  I  am  as  ready 
to  prosecute  the  indorser  as  the  maker  of  a  forged  note.  [Cheers.]  I 
regret  the  necessity  of  occupying  my  time  with  these  petty  personal 
matters.  It  a  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  canvass  for  an  office  of  the 
character  for  which  we  are  candidates.  When  I  commenced  the  can- 
vass at  Chicago,  I  spoke  of  Mr.  I incoln  in  terms  of  kindness  as  an  old 
friend;  I  said  that  he  was  a  good  citizen,  of  unblemished  character, 
against  whom  I  had  nothing  to  say.  I  repeated  these  complimentary 
remarks  about  him  in  my  successive  speeche  fes  became  the 

indorscr  for  these  and  other  slanders  against  mc.  If  there  is  anything 
personally  disagreeable,  uncourteous,  or  disreputable  in  these  personali- 
ties, the  sole  responsibility  rests  on  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Trumbull,  and 
their  backers. 

I  will  show  you  another  charge  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  against  mc, 
as  an  off-set  to  his  determination  of  willingness  to  take  back  anything 
that  is  incorrect,  and  to  correct  any  false  statement  he  may  have  made. 
He  has  several  times  charged  that  the  Supreme  Court,  I'residcnt  Pierce, 
President  Buchanan,  and  myself,  at  the  time  I  introduced  the  N<k 
bill  in  January,  1854,  at  Washington,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  estab- 
lish slavery  fell  VKX  this  country.  I  branded  this  charge  as  a  falsehood, 
and  then  he  repeated  it ;  asked  mc  to  analyze  its  truth;  and  answer  it. 
I  told  Um;  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  know  what  you  are  after,— -you  war.t  to 
occupy  my  time  in  personal  matters,  to  prevent  me  from  showing  up 
the  revolutionary  principles  which  the  Alxriition  party — whose  candidate 
you  are — have  proclaimed  to  the  world." 

But  he  asked  me  to  analyze  his  proof,  and  1  did  so.     I  called  liis 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  at  die  time  the  Nebraska  bill  was  introduced, 
there  was  no  such  case  as  the  Drcd  Scott  case  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  nor  was  it  brought  there  for  year*  afterwards,  and  hence  that  it 
was  impossible  that  there  could  have  been  any  such  conspiracy  between 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  parties  involved.     I 

■d  by  the  record  that  the  charge  was  fake,  and  what  did  he  answer? 
Did  he  lake  it  back  like  an  honest  m.'.n,  and  My  th.it  he  had  been  mis- 
taken ?  No;  he  related  the  charge,  and  said,  that  although  there 
wis  no  Mich  ctK  pending  that  year,  there'  was  an  understanding 
between  the  Democratic  owners  of  Drcd  Scott  and  the  Judge 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  parties  involved,  that  the  case  should 
be  brought  up.  I  then  demanded  to  know  who  these  Democratic 
owners  of  Drrd  Scott  were.  He  could  not  or  would  not  tell;  he 
did  not  know.  In  truth,  there  was  no  Democratic  owners  of  Drcd 
Scotl  00  the  face  of  the  land.  [Laughter.]  Drcd  Scott  was  owned 
at  that  time  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chaffee,  an  Abolition  member  of  Congress 
Springfield,   V  ctts,  and  his  wife;  [immense  laughter  and 

applause]  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ought  to  have  known  (hat  Dred  Scott  was 
SO  owned,  for  the  reason  that  as  soon  as  the  decision  was  announced  by 
the  court  Dr.  Chaffee  and  his  wife  executed  a  deed  emancipating  him, 
and  put  that  deed  on  record.  [Cheers.]  It  was  a  matter  of  public 
record,  therefore,  that  ai  the  lime  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  Drcd  Scott  wa9  owned  by  an  Abolition  member  of  Congress,  a 
friend  of  Lincoln '•-  mil  a  leading  man  of  his  party,  while  the  defense 
was  conducted  by  Abolition  lawyers, — and  thus  the  Abo!:  nan* 

aged  lx>th  siihs  of  the  Case.  I  have  exposed  these  facts  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  yet  he  will  not  withdraw  his  charge  of  conspiracy.  I  now  submit 
to  you  whether  you  can  place  any  confidence  in  a  man  who  continues 
to  make  a  charge  when  ha  utter  falsity  Is  proven  by  the  public  records. 
I  will  state  another  fact  to  show  how  utterly  reckless  and  unscrupu- 

thii  charge  against  the  Supreme  Court,  President  Pierce,  President 
Buchanan,  and  myself  is.     Lincoln  says  that  President  Buchanan 

(piracy  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1854,  when  the  Nebraska 
bill  was  introduced.  The  history  of  this  country  shows  that  James 
Buchanan  was  at  that  time  representing  this  country  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  Great  Britain,  with  distinguished  ability  and  usefulness,  that 
he  had  not  been  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  year  previous,  and 

Idktm  "thai"  btlctt  "ibat." 
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which  separated  the  Democrats  from  the  Whigs.    The  man  docs 
not  live  who  can  say  that  I  ever  personally  assailed  1 1  y  <>r 

Daniel  Webster,  or  any  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  great  party,  w 
I  combated  with  all  my  energy  the  measures,  they  advocated. 

What  did  we  we  differ  about  in  those  days  ?    Did  Whigs  and  Demo- 
i  ni:.  differ  about  this  slavery  question !    On  the  contrary,  did  we 
in  1850,  unite  to  a  man  in  favor  of  that  system  of  Compromise  measures 

h  Mr.  Clay  introduced,  Welwter  defended,  Cass  supported,  and 
Fillmore  approved  and  made  the  law  of  the  land  by  his  -i 
While  vre  agreed  on  those  Compromise  measures,  we  differed  about  a 
bank,  the  tariff,  distribution,  the  specie  circular,  the  sub-tren 
other  questions  of  that  description.     Now,  let  mc  ask  you  which  one 
oi  those  questions  on  which  Whigs  and  Demoi  .  differed  now 

remains  to  divide  the  two  great  parties  ?    Every  one  of  those  quc- 
wlii(  li  divided  Wblgl  and  Democrats  has  passed  away,  the  Country  has 
outgrown  them,  they  have  passed  into  history.     Hence  it  is  irnmai 
win  iln  -  you  were  rijilit  or  I  mi  right  on  the  bank,  the  sub-treasury,  and 
Other,  que  .ujsc  they  no  longer  continue  living  issues. 

,b«sUkei  eofth©jequ<--.tionsal>oiit  which  wconccdiffi 

Tlic   I  iviry  question  has  now  become  the  leading  and  controlli 
that  question  on  which  you  and  I  agreed,  w\  which  the  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats united,  has  now  become  the  leading  issue  between  the  National 
Democracy  00  the  one  side,  and  the  Republic*]),  or  AboHtioo,  party  on 
the  other. 

Just  recollect  for  a  moment  the  memorable  contest  of  1850,  when  this 
1  ■ountry  was  agitated  from  ii>  center  to  its  circumference  by  the  slavery 
agitation.  All  eyes  in  this  nation  were  then  turned  to  the  three  great 
lights  that  survived  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

They  looked  to  Clay,  then  in  retirement  at  Ashland,  and  to  Webster 
and  Cass,  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Clay  had  retired  to  Ashland, 
having,  ;ls  he  supposed,  performed  his  mission  on  earth,  and  was  prepar- 
ing himself  for  a  better  sphere  of  existence  in  another  world.  In  that 
retirement  he  heard  the  discordant,  harsh  and  grating  sounds  of  sectional 
Strife  and  disunion,  and  he  aroused  and  came  forth  and  resumed  his 
scat  in  the  Senate,  that  great  theater  of  his  great  deeds.     From   the 

int  that  Clay  arrived  among  us  he  became  the  leader  of  all  the 
Union  men,  whether  Whigs  or  Democrats.  For  nine  months  we  each 
assembled,  each  day,  in  the  euuncil  chamber,  Clay  in  the  chair,  with 
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vention  for  the  last  time,  to  nominate  Scott  for  the  Presidency,  tbcjr 
adopted  as  a  part  of  their  platform  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850 
as  the  cardinal  plank  upon  which  every  Whig  would  stand,  and  by  which 
he  would  regulate  bis  future  conduct.     When  the  Democratic  party 
assembled  at  the  same  place  one  month  after,  to  nominate  GenerJ 
Pierce,  wc  adopted  the  BUM  platform  so  far  as  those  Compra 
measures  were  concerned,  agreeing   thai  we  would   stand  by  those 
glorious  measures  as  a  cardinal  article  in  the  Democratic  faith.    Thus 
you  see  that  in  l8$a  all  the  old  Whigs  and  all  the  old  Democrats  stood 
on  a  common  plank  so  far  as  this  slavery  question  was  concerned, 
differing  on  other  questions. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  how  is  it  that  since  that  time  so  many  of  you  Whigs 
have  wandered  from  the  true  path  marked  out  by  Clay,  and  carried  out 
broad  and  wide  by  the  great  Webster?  How  is  it  that  so  many  Old 
I  .inc  Democrats  have  abandoned  the  old  faith  of  their  party,  and  j. 
with  Aboliiic  ml  -in  and  Free-soilism  to  overturn  the  platform  of  the  old 
Democrats,  and  the  platform  of  the  old  Whigs  ?  You  cannot  deny  that 
ince  1S54  (hen  bat  been  a  great  revolution  on  the  one  question.  How 
1  l>cen  brought  about  ?  I  answer,  that  no  sooner  was  the  sod  grown 
green  over  the  grave  of  the  immortal  Clay;  no  sooner  was  the  rose  planted 
on  the  tomb  of  the  god-like  Webster;  than  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
g  party,  such  as  Seward  of  New  York,  and  his  followers,  led  off 
attempted  to  Abolitionize  the  Whig  party,  and  transfer  all  your 
Whigs,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  Abolition  camp.  Seizing  hold 
the  temporary  excitement  produced  in  this  country  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  disappointed  politicians  in  the  Democratic 
party  united  with  the  disappointed  politician;  in  the  Whig  party,  and 
ende  form  a  new  party,  composed  of  all  the  Abolitionists,  of 

Al-olitionizcd  Democrats,  and  Abolitionizcd  Whigs,  banded  together  in 
an  Abolition  platform. 

And  who  led  that  crusade  against  National  principles  in  this  State? 
I  answer,  Abraham  I. inn. In  on  behalf  ol  the  Wl  1 'rum- 

hull  on  behalf  of  the  Democrats,  formed  a  scheme  by  which  they  would 
Abnlitionizc  the  two  great  parties  in  this  State,  on  1  ondition  that  Lincoln 
be  sent  to  the  United  State-.  Senate  in  the  place  of  Gen 
and  that  Trumbull  should  go  to  Congress  from  the  Belleville 
until  I  would  l>e  accommodating  enough  either  to  die  or  ■ 
it,  and  then  he  was  to  go  to  the  Senate  in  my  place. 
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and  Lincoln,  one  of  the  leaders  who  was  towing  the  Old  Line  Whigs  into 
the  Abolition  r.ntip,  nd  Trumbull,  Sidney  Breese,  and  Governor  Rey- 
nolds, all  making  speeches  against  the  Democratic  party  and  myself,  at 
the  same  plate  and  in  the  same  cause.  ("They're  all  bird*  of  a  feather, 
shun  them."]  The  same  men  who  are  now  fighting  the  Denu» 
party  and  the  regular  Democratic  nominees  in  this  State  were  fighting  us 
then.  They  did  not  then  acknowledge  that  they  had  become  AboJi 
ists,  and  many  of  them  deny  it  now.  Breese,  Dougherty,  and  Reynolds 
were  then  fighting  die  Democracy  under  the  title  of  anti-Nebraska  men, 
and  now  they  arc  fighting  the  De  under  the  pretense  that  they 

are  Simon  pure  Democrats,  (laughter]  saying  thai  tliey  are  authorized 
to  have  every  office  holder  in  Illinois  beheaded  who  prefers  the  election 
of  Douglas  to  that  of  Lincoln,  or  the  success  of  the  Democratic  ti 
in  preference  to  the  Abolition  ticket  for  members  of  Congress,  Stale 
officers,  meml>ers  of  the  Legislature,  or  any  office  in  the  State 

They  canvassed  the  State  against  us  in  1854,  as  they  are  doing  now, 

owning  different  names  and  different  principles  in  different  bcali 
I  nit  having  a  common  object  in  view,  vis, :   The  defeat  of  all  men  holding 

National  principle-  in  opposition  to  till  party. 

carried  the  Legislature  in  1854,  and  when  it  assembled  in  Springfield 
they  proceeded  to  elect  States  Senator,  all  voting  fur  Lit 

with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  exceptions  prevented  them  from  quite 
electing  him.  And  why  should  they  not  elect  him  i  Had  not  Trum- 
bull agreed  that  Lincoln  should  have  Shields'.-*  place?  Had  not  the 
Abolitionists  agreed  bo  it?  Wu  it  Dot  the  solemn  compact,  the  condi- 
tion on  which  Lincoln  agreed  tu  Abolitionize  the  old  Whigs  that  he  should 
be  Senator?  Still,  Trumbull,  having  control  of  a  few  Abolitionized 
add  not  allow  them  all  to  vote  for  Lincoln  00  any  one  bal- 
lot, and  thus  kept  him  for  some  time  within  one  or  two  votes  of  an  eki 
until  he  worried  out  Lincoln's  friends,  and  compelled  tl..  in  to  drop  him 
and  elect  Trumbull,  in  violation  of  the  bargain.     [Cheers.] 

I  desire  to  read  you  a  piece  of  t<  in  confirmation  of  the 

notorious'  public  facts  which  1  have  stated  to  you.  Colonel  James 
II.  Mat'ncny,  of  Springfield,  is,  and  for  twenty  years  has  been,  the  confi- 
dential personal  and  political  friend  and  manager  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Mathcny  is  this  very  day  the  candidate  of  the  Republican,  or  Abolition, 
party  for  Congress  against  the  gallant  Major  Thos.  L.  Ham 

■  RnHi:  "aoMrioinljr"  (of  "noiuricMU." 


docgla?  *r  ^.-.iLzr: .  • 

Springfield  District,  md  _s  Tra^r-g  ic«=f_i—  tIt/z  .r: :  ~r-"-'  r.c 
I  will  read  you  die  xsanu.C7  i  "n* -~^~  —  .:  r_=  -irp-^  KTWS: 
Lincoln  and  Tranhnil  wsez  ~e-  :z  :*=-.  •:  .-  ■;_  -In  "_z  »"-._c-  _a; 
Democrats  oniy  3;ur  pears  ur  JL=£  "  -i^z  r_.i  -  T.-^r. .  ^1  ■  .r 
having  played  a  Yinitfg  ~i_i    c.  Li-  _z.  tzz  -r:   r=   .»~^:   .z   i 

public  speech  two  years  a*-.,  in--  I  *~T  ri_i-  --:  '- =-■=■:  "*v.t*  .:  .:  .- 

speech,  the  catrecnes  :i  t^c  jir  I_r — s.  vH  *  ■  tarr*  — 

"The  Wie.  .V».ii&.C!C.  »= :  ^i  --  -s^c  _-.-.  -r.-c,.  '---.-,-. 
made  »  soiemn  r.mzatr.  ?r«  -ir:  -:  -  :_ — Si  =_  -_  -  .£_-..-  z.-  '.--■  ■  - 
racy  on  this  piaa.  zs.  -rar  3s"  t._;  _  -  .--  ..-  -  --  .-;.-  Z-is;  .-_  .-. 
Cocgrrsa.  ami  thcres"  :arT~  ri  SIT"."  -  --  I.T.—  :--•  .".  — ---  .  .t.-.  i  _. 
the  «— ny?i  that  :~uvi  ;=  -rr-r.— :  :-:.  z—-  .  :  •  t£~£  "  .".  --.—  .■".._  . :.  r_- 
when  the  Lnpiiararr  as."^;  -zr— .   -■     ■£..--     •    ._  .--  :   -   ..-:._—  - 

clrrti.  •itmr-i^etscs.  ;^c.  t  ;_:  :»■  z—r.  --  -  .  .::  -—v.  _:  :.  ..:.  .-j.-  .-.- 
Whigs  wen  x  3vn  zo=  T—a?S  *"5SK  *-"i— '  -  7 'l.:.  .  ~—-Z  ■-  c  .-.  .-.z. 
TnnnboU  wo*  iier-c: -.   I.trt   «;•:  r^  z_'—  "   ."..— f.     -  -.-.-.  —-£--_-..—     _■:  : 

the  "bomi' was  ijy- -sr-ssrL     ~.-  T'-y      -.   ^-r-.*-    i-  •—....: :-:   .:•         -.-. 

the  other  parses  T.  tu:      -—_  -  t_  ".r  _— r_:     --  _-  :   .    :-.  ■—  .-  ■-•  ...   .-_■  *  -- 
called  5:r."    3ir.  i  £=  =  .,r  :--;-    ;..'  -_-..-.-   ;i -•  —■.,--.  .    -.-•-  11-  1_-      - 
and  the  bbl  h*«rK  ~-  :  - 1  T-.-  :*•_.    -    ■■■:■■:.   .    -,  -'■■zzt  ■—  '-'—'  '  — • 

bad  bargai-  w'-en  it  ;.z.--.j~:  -  v.  r_.-.  r.r.-r:  ».r  Tr_r_.  .1  ir-i  u< 
AbolicocL-t-.  "Ores;  -i-.r-  i-tr "  I  v  .  — •;  — «-t  -.  i_" . -••  ~  :•:%"."•  —  "•-  ■  — 
had  as  hizr.  -.Z'zj.-  .:  Tr.r. ._  :  "t-l.  v-  v  ---.  -.--  Iir.-r  i^rn-i  :. 

newed  !iuzr.yr]  tjf  Tr.r.....   ..-rr-  :.r- ir_  a.-;   — i^is*  .-_r;;r- 

against  r=e.    Y._  :.-_ii  :j  :  v.-t-  :r.v*  Tr.r  .  _.  --.  :.:«:  r.Jtr  !.;« 
by  Li3c-:I=.  by  Miie-.r.  .-  •.•■•  ■.-.-.  .;  Llr......  r  :r.;r.ir      Trt>  .'r-iryfc 

everywhere  ii3  Tr.~._I  •  i.;  :•■;;.•.*■:  vt—  ._:  .:  i*  :iTjri.r.  r:.: 
Lincoln  Svsa/i  su*  SS..£t  ".-i.:  .:  •■ir  i  :-.i  :-.';.-:t  :.  «.::ri.:  *:•.: 
conspire  w-.v.  r.«Ute .     ~~~.± . z\ :-.z'_ 

And  3r.-w  I  •sriZ  c.T.li;r.  :.  v.  .  v'?.si  "i--  :<*"-  J  2*.vv:fr»  *1*  «•»«  ;."** 
State  and  Ur.i.r.. — rt  re**:  r.  r.r.v  Lir.:  >  wa?  r>  —  •:■.  u".e\: :.  r  :hr  Vv..:«\; 
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States  Senate  by  the  Black  Republican  Convention.     You  know  it 
never  been  usual  for  any  party,  or  any  convention,  to  nominate  a  ca 
date  for  United  States  senator.    Probably  this  was  the  first  time  tha 
such  a  thing  was  ever  done.    The  Black  Republican  Convention 
not  been  called  for  that  purpose,  but  tu  nominate  a  State  ticket, 
every  man  was  surprised  and  many  disgusted  when  Lincoln  was  not 
nated.    Archie  Williams  thought  he  was  entitled  to  it,  Browning 
that  he  deserved  it,  Wcntworth  was  certain  tha$  he  would  get  it,  Peck  ha 
hopes,  Judd  felt  sure  that  he  was  the  man,  and  Palmer  had  claims 
had  made  arrangements  to  secure  it;   but,  to  their  utter  amazement 
Lincoln  ma  nominated  by  the  Convention,  [laughter]  and  not  only  tha 
but  he  received  the  nomination  unanimously,  by  a  resolution  deel; 
that  Abraham   Lincoln  was  "the  first,  last,  and  only  choice"  of 
Republican  party. 

How  did  this  occur?  Why,  because  they  could  not  get  I. 
friends  to  make  another  bargain  with  "rogues,"  [laughter]  unless 
whole  party  would  come  up  as  one  roan  and  pledge  their  honor  tha 
they  would  stand  by  Lbcob,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  that  be 
should  not  Ijc  cheated  by  Lovcjoy  this  time,  as  he  was  by  Trumbull 
More.  Thus,  by  passing  this  resolution,  the  AlK>litionista  are  all  for 
him,  Love  joy  and  Farnsworth  are  canvassing  for  him,  Giddings  is  ready 
to  come  here  in  his  behalf,  and  the  negro  speakers  are  already  on  the 
stump  for  him,  and  he  is  sure  not  to  be  cheated  this  time.  He  would  not 
go  into  the  arrangement  until  he  got  their  bond  for  it,  and  Trumbull  is 
compelled  now  to  take  the  stump,  get  up  false  charges  against  me,  and 
travel  all  over  the  State  to  try  and  elect  Lincoln,  in  order  to  keep  I 
friends  quiet  about  the  bargain  in  which  Trumt>ull  cheated  them  four  j 
ago.  You  sec,  now,  why  it  is  that  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  arc  so  mighty 
fond  of  each  other.  [Tremendous  laughter]  Tliey  have  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  break  me  down  by  these  assaults  on  my  public  character, 
in  order  to  draw  my  attention  from  ;i  fair  exposure  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  attempted  tu  Abolitionizc  the  old  Whig  and  old  Democratic  parties 
and  lead  them  captive  into  the  Abolition  camp.  (•'That's  so,"  and 
"Hear,  hear."] 

Do  you  not  all  remember  that  Lincoln  wtBl  HOand  here  four  years 
ago  making  speeches  to  you,  and  telling  that  you  should  all  go  for  the 
Abolition  ticket,  and  swearing  that  he  was  as  good  a  Whig  as  he  ever 
was;  [laughter]   and  that  Trumbull  went  all  over  the  State  making 
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pledges  to  the  old  Democrats,  and  trying  to  coax  them  into  the  Abolition 
camp,  swearing  by  his  Maker,  with  the  uplifted  hand,  that  he  was 
still  a  Democrat,  always  intended  to  be,  and  that  never  would  lie  desert 
iln-  Democratic  party.  (Laughter.]  He  got  your  votes  to  elect  an  Aboli- 
tion Legislature,  which  passed  Abolition  resolutions,  attempted  to 
Abolition  lews,  and  sustained  AboBtionictg  for  office,  Stan-  and  Naii< 

Now,  the  same  game  is  attempted  to  be  played  over  again.      Then  Lin- 
and  Trumbull  made  caplivi     m  the  old  Whigs  and  old  !  1. 
carried  them  into  the  Abolition  camp,  where  Father  Giddings,  the 
high-priest  of  AbaBtfonisai,  received  and  christened  them  in  the 

i|  as  fast  as  they  were  brought  in.    ("Hear,  hear."]    Gidd 
found  the  converts  so  numerous  that  he  had  to  have  assi  id  he 

fat  John  P.  Hale,  N.  P.  Bank- ,  ("na.-c,  ami  other  Abolitv  I 
they  came  on,  and  with  Lovcjoy  and  Fred  Douglass,  the  negro,  helped  to 
baptize  thee  BOW  converts  a.*  Lincoln,  Trumbull,  Brt-e.se,  Reynold-- 
Dougherty  could  capture  them  and  bring  them  within  the  Alx  1 
clutch.      Gentlemen,   they   arc  now  around,   making  the  same   kind  of 
speeches.    Trumbull  was  down  in    Monroe  County  the  other 
assailing  me,  and  making  a  speecJl  in  favor  of  1  ml  1  will 

you  under  what  notice  his  meeting  was  called.  You  see  these  people 
arc  Black  Republicans  or  Alxilitionists  up  north,  while  at  Sjningfield 
tn  daj  the;,  dare  not  call  their  Convention  "Republican,"  but  are  obliged 
ay  "a  Convention  of  all  men  opposed  to.  the  Democratic  party," 
ami  in  Monroe  Count;,  and  lower  F-gypt  Trumbull  advertises  their  meet- 
ings as  follows: — 

A  meeting  of  the  Free  Democracy  will  ukc  place  at  Waterloo  on  M 

hi  .-1  :ii  ll"ti  Lyman  Trumbull,  lion.  Jehu'  Biker,  and  others 
will  adders*  the  people  upon  the  different  political  Bopfc  -  ,•(  tin-  day. 

irtice  sre  cordially  invited  to  be  pnaettl  nd  determine  for  them - 

■elrea. 

tro,  1858  The  Kxeb  Democracy 

Did  you  ever  before  hear  of  this  new  party,  called  the  "Free  Democ- 

v"? 

What  object  have  these  Black  Republican-,  in  changing  their  name 
in  every  county?     ("To  cheat  people."]     They  have  one  name  in  the 
north,  another  in  the  center,  ami  another  in  the  south.     When  1 
ID  practise  law  before  my  distinguished  judicial  friend,  whom  I  recognize 

•Kcadi:  "John"  foe  "Jehu- 
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in  the  crowd  before  roe,  if  a  man  was  charged  with  horsestealing,  and 
the  proof  showed  that  he  went  by  one  name  in  Stephenson 
another  in  Sangamon,  a  third  in  Monroe,  and  a  fourth  in  Randolph,  »t 
thought  that  the  fact  of  his  changing  his  name  so  often  to  avoid  detection 
wag  pretty  strong  evidence  of  his  guilt.  I  would  like  to  know  why 
that  thU  great  Free-soil  Altolition  party  is  not  willing  to  avow  Use  same 
name  in  all  parts  of  the  State?  ("They  dare  not."]  if  this  party 
believes  that  its  coura:  fa  fast,  why  docs  it  not  avow  the  same  principle* 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  wherever 
the  American  flag  waves  over  American  nfl  ?     [Cheer*.] 

A   Vour — The  party  docs  not  call  itself  Black  Republican  in  the 
North. 

—Sir,  if  you  will  get  a  copy  oj  the  paper  published  at 
Waukcgan,  fifty  miles  from  Chicago,  which  advocates  i  00  of 

Mr.  Lincoln,  and  has  his  name  flying  at  its  mast-head,  you  will  find  that 
it  declares  that     thi-  paper  ■  !  t<>  the  cause"  of  Muck  Ncfub- 

<;«.  |"  Good,  hit  him  again,"  and  cheers.]  1  had  a  copy  i 
and  intended  10  bring  it  down  here  into  Egypt  to  let  you  see  what  name 
the  party  rallied  under  up  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State,  and  to  con- 
that  their  principles  are  tt  different  in  the  ns  of  the 
State  as  is  their  name.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  mislaid  it  and  haw 
Hot  it  here.  Their  principles  in  the  north  arc  jet-black,  [laughter]  in 
the  center  they  are  in  color  a  decent  mulatto,  [renewed  laughter]  and  in 
lover  Egypt  they  arc  almost  white.  [Shouts  of  laughter.]  Why,  I 
admired  many  of  tl  .aliments  contained  in  Lincoln's  speech  at 
Jonetboro,  and  could  not  help  but  contrast  them  with  the  s]>ccchcs  of  the 
same  distinguished  orator  marie  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.    1 1 

that  the  Black  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  the  admis- 

I  .re  Slave-  State-.,  under  any  circumstances,  ami  y.-.y,  that 

they  arc  willing  to  allow  the  people  of  each  State,  when  it  wants  to  come 

Intotb  i  :  ii!  to  do  just  as  it  pleases  on  tin  very.     In  the 

north,  you  find  Lovejoy,  their  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Bloomington 

vth,   their  c  in  the  Chicago    District,  and 

iiburni-.   their  candidate  in   the  Galena   District,    all    declaring 

that   never  will  EOt,   under    any    circumstances,   to   admit 

another  Slave  State,  even  if  die  people  want  it.    |"That's  so."]    T 

while  they  avow  one  set  of  principles  up  there,  they  avow  another  and 

entirely  different  set  down  here.     And  lure  let  me  recall  to  Ml 


limu.a  oirannr  ^ratr  «  :-.&•  £rvr£«K  i  K»»*  Saip**  of"***1 
liac  i  nrast  rimarc  aga.x:  issei  ,-ar.Tvv  ouw.  attf  as*.  *»;,r 
bcw  one  at  cxne=  mt  A^ji:a.tt  wrr  t.  sane  *.!»j»t  ir  .w  W  .v  iK- 
Saor  r  unciB  ijci  trmco^-  rr.vr  «:  r-a>  ^cawtertK-  i*  »H?  a»»sk 
Biff?     Ijnpac  sac  jcisaisL 

I  aac  mic  nuc  I  net  iur  atttt  inrie-  nvc?  I  mute  IHw  v  ih'V 
*>  tx  xr  nnur  Ki£  l  «■-■*•"  i.-inc=:  :ir  I  v~U  ir.tt.-r  :T«r  .Ses;  wv  1  »1W 
CI  the  irmammc  riprr  nurin^  >£r  L^iwtir.  >*j.\  »*  hi*  UN  wmaHcv 
thai  be  ic  nit  m  lavj  ;c  tic  jvvsal  sni  zvig&v-jk  <^>*):>  o5  ihe  r»i»£v 
«ilL  the  »-har  mar.  £ibi  •  Hoc  ar  n-T^r.  Jv  ha>  ,i<v»*w\i.  tKat  he  »  >■> 
dm  ie  imvar  ca  the  socul  and  tvurx-.*!  eiqualtv  .v  :be  ne$R\  S;:  he  «vt<M 
not  sit  whether  x  n;c  be  wa>  xqmk  t.~  Tie^r-ors  tvtit$  and  >v»£»v 
ciojaensiip.  I  warn  le  kanr  whether  be  s>  i.-c  or  *$»:n^;  nejsv » <«>*•>« 
ship.  He  declared  hk  roer  occv>saor.  *,>  the  V*xv.  $»vtt  dtfv.iv.wv  and 
advanced  a?  a  reason  thai  the  total  had  decided  tV.at  it  w*»  ft»M  i%»*»Mf 
for  a  negro  to  be  a  dcara  under  the  Constisv.Ti.vi  of  the  I'musl  Stau»« 
If  he  L-  opposed  to  the  Died  Scott  decision  for  thai  re-awon,  Iw  www  lv 
in  favor  of  conferring  the  right  anil  privilege  of  ciliafiwhip  W|VW  ihv 
negro!  I  have  been  trying  to  get  an  answer  from  htm  o»  that  \sm\, 
but  have  never  yet  obtained  one,  and  1  will  show  you  why  \\\  «>\vi\ 
speech  he  made  in  the  north  he  quoted  the  IVvlaration  ol  IndepeihiVui  «■ 
to  prove  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  insisted  thai  llw*  |4iM •••■ 
"all  men"  included  the  negro  as  well  as  the  white  man,  itiul  Ihnl  llw 
equality  rested  upon  divine  law.    Here  is  what  he  mi  Id  on  ihnl  |H»(»tl 

"I  should  like  to  know  if,  inking  this  old  IV.  In  union  ni  liul. |w ml. it. »•,  « lil.lt 
declares  that  all  men  are  equal  upon  priiifiplr,  mill  ni,\l>li\«  r»>  t'|i|h>n«  l>i  II  win  '■ 
will  it  stop  ?  If  one  man  says  it  dors  noi  menu  h  ii.ki>>,  «liv  i\\«\  »"l  iiiiu|I»i  ••■" 
it  does  not  mean  some  other  man  ?  If  iluu  l>o  Uliitlml  l»  IM  llw  li'illi,  l>  I  M«  |i- 1 
the  statute  book  in  which  we  find  it  and  lent  It  mil  " 

Lincoln  maintains  there  that  the  llw  luniliuli  ol  |i|i|i<|h<iiiIi'IH  •'  »•«•««•  I  ■ 
that  the  negro  is  equal  to  the  white  mail,  itml  llutl  lliiili'l  illvllin  In* ,  •uul 
if  he  believes  so,  it  was  rational  for  him  In  iulvn< iili<  lii'KMi  •  IIUim»IiI|<, 
which,  when  allowed,  puts  the  negro  mi  un  ••ijiinllly  iiihIki  lln>  l»v* 
["No  negro  equality  for  us;  down  with  IJin«»lli."|  I  miy  In  ymi  In  nil 
frankness,  gentlemen,  that  in  my  opinion  a  wm/Ht  In  IMil  u »  III/jii,  i  miiIioI 
be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  under  the  (oiinilliiilon  ol  I  In-  llullnt  lilNli* 
["That's  the  cUxtrine."]  I  will  nut  even  quality  my  o|/liil(/»  in  un*  I  lh< 
declaration  of  one  of  the"  Judges  of  the  Supreme '  ''/"»l  In  11m--  Imm|  '•>  oil 
case,  "that  a  negro  descended  from  African  |wiii«,  wivi  wm  I»hj*</>i*'I 
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■r.  Linrwln*  S*pnndvr 

FtBtm-dtiatns:  Iz  ic-Hcws  js  a  maroer  of  course  that  a  half-avisr 
•  «□  a  speech  of  an  hoar  and  a  half  can  be  but  a  very  hurried  one 
I  shall  only  he  iths  X  xuch  upcc  a  tew  of  the  tyiftt  suggesxd  >» 
Judge  Douglas,  ami  «£tb  them  a  brief  artBErioo,  while  I  -shall  ha*e  v 
totally  omit  others,  foe  the  want  of  time. 

Judge  Douglas  has  saM  to  you  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get 
from  me  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  negro  citiaen 
ship.  So  Ear  as  I  know,  the  Judge  never  asked  me  the  question  before 
[Applause.]  He  shall  hare  no  occasion  to  ever  ask  it  again,  tor  I  Ml 
him  Terr  frankly  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship.  [Renewed 
applanse.]  This  furnishes  me  an  occasion  for  saving  a  few  words  ufVH 
the  subject  I  mentioned,  in  a  certain  speech  of  mine  which  has  (-ten 
printed,  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  a  negro  could  not 
possibly  be  made  a  citizen;  and  without  saving  what  was  my  ground  of 
complaint  in  regard  to  that,  or  whether  I  had  any  ground  of  complaint. 
Judge  Douglas  has  from  that  thing  manufactured  nearly  everything 
that  he  ever  says  about  my  disposition  to  produce  an  equality  between 
the  negroes  and  the  white  people.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  If  any 
one  will  read  my  speech,  he  will  find  I  mentioned  that  as  one  of  the 
points  decided  in  the  course  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinions,  but  1  did 
not  state  what  objection  I  had  to  it.  But  Judge  IXwglas  tells  the  people 
what  my  objection  was  when  I  did  not  tell  them  myself.  |  l.oud  applause 
and  laughter.] ^Now,  my  opinion*  is  that  the  different  States  have  the 
power  to  make  a  negro  a  citizen,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  I'ltited 
States,  if  they  choose.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  decides  that  they  have 
not  that  power.  If  the  State  of  Illinois  had  that  power,  1  should  l>e  op 
posed  to  the  exercise  of  \y.  [Cries  of  "Good,  good,"  ami  tipphuiso  | 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it. 

Judge  Douglas  has  told  me'  that  he  heard  my  speeches  north,  ami 
my  speeches  south;  that  he  had  heard  me  at  Ottawa  and  at  Kree|H>rt 
in  the  north,  and  recently  at  Jonesboro  in  the  south  and  there  was  a  very 
different  cast  of  sentiment  in  the  speeches  made  at  the  different  |H>iuts. 
I  will  not  charge  upon  Judge  Douglas  that  he  wilfully  misrepresents  me 
but  I  call  upon  every  fair-minded  man  to  take  these  speeches  and  read 

i  Inn  i  li  "own"  before  "opinion." 
>  Rattle:  "you"  lor  "me." 
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them,  and  I  dare  him  to  point  out  any  difference  between  my  sketches1 
north  and  south.    [Great  cheering.] 

While  I  am  here  |>crhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  word,  if  I  have  the  time, 
in  regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  Judge's  speech,  which  wa 
declamation  in  reference  to  my  having  said  I  entertained  the  belief 
thatili:  Government  would  nut  endure,  half  Slave  and  half  Free.  I  have 
said  so,  and  I  did  not  say  it  without  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  good 
reasons.  It  perhaps  would  require  more  time  than  I  have  now  to  set 
forth  these  reasons  in  detail;  but  let  mc  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Have  we  MS  hail  any  pt-ao tin"--  .-.lavery  question?     ("No,  no.'T 

n  arc  we  to  have  peace  upon  it,  if  it  is  kept  in  the  position  it 
now  occupies  ?  ("Never."]  How  are  we  ever  to  have  peace  u\*. 
That  is  an  important  question.  To  be  sure,  if  we  will  all  stop,  and 
allow  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  to  march  00  in  (heir  present 
career  until  they  plant  the  Institution  all  over  the  nation,  here  and 
wherever  else  our  flag  waves,  and  we  acquiesce  in  it,  there  will  be  peace. 
But  let  me  ask  Judge  Douglas  how  he  is  going  to  get  the  people  i 
that  ?  (Applause.]  They  have  been  wrangling  over  this  question  for 
at  leoil  forty  years.    This  was  the  cause  of  the  agit;  ilting 

in  the  Missouri  Compromise;  this  produced  the  troubles  at  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  in  the  Requisition  of  the  territory  acquired  in  the  M 
can  War. 

Again,  this  was  tin-  trouble  which  -  led  by  theCompro:: 

1850,  when  it  was  settled  "forever,"  as  both  the  great  political  parties 
decUtml  in  their  National  Conventions.  That  •'forever"  turned  01 
be  just  four  years,  [laughter]  when  Judge  Douglas  himseij  reopened  it. 
[Immense  applause.  Cries  of  "Hit  him  again,"  etc.]  When  is  it  likely 
to  come  to  an  end  ?  He  Introduced  the  Nebraska  bill  in  1854  to  put 
another  end  to  the  slavery  agitation.  He  promised  that  it  would  finish  it 
all  up  immediately,  and  he  has  never  made  a  speech  tntfl  he  got 

into  a  quarrel  with  the  President  about  the  Ixcompton  Constitution,  in 
li  he  has  not  declared  that  we  are  just  at  the  end  of  the  slavery  agita- 
tion. But  in  one  speech,  I  think  la=t  winter,  he  did  say  that  he  didn't 
quite  see  when  the  end  of  the  slavery  agitation  would  come.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.]  Now  he  tells  us  again  that  it  is  all  o%er,  and  the  people  of 
Kansas  have  voted  down  the  lecompton  Constitution.  How  is  it 
That  was  only  one  of  the  attempts  at  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agita- 

•  ln»«U  "primed"  bdofr  "iprcchn." 
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-one  of  these  "final  settlements."  [Renewed  laughter]   I-  K 
in  the  Union  ?    Has  she  formed  a  constitution  that  she  is  likely  to  . 
in  under?    Is  not  the  slavery  agitation  still  an  <>]>cn  question  in  that 
Territory  ?    Has  the  voting  down  of  that  constitution  put  an  end  lo  all 
the  trouble?    Is  that  more  likely  to  settle  it  than  even  one  of  these 
previous,  attem  lie  the  slavery  agitation?    (Cries  of  "No,  no."] 

Now,  at  this  day  in  the  history  of  the  world  wc  can  no  more  foretell 

re  the  end  of  this  slavery  agitation  will  be  than  we  can  tee  the  end 
of  the  world  itself.  The  Nebraska-Kansas  bill  was  introduced  four 
yews  and  a  half  ago,  and  if  the  agitation  is  ever  t>>  COOM  to  la  tad,  we 
may  say  we  arc  four  years  and  a  half  nearer  the  end.  So,  too,  we  can 
say  we  are  four  years  and  a  half  nearer  the  end  of  the  world;  ami  in 
can  just  as  clearly  see  the  end  of  the  world  as  we  can  sec  tin-  end  of  this 
agitation.  (Applause.)  The  Kansas  settlement  did  not  conclude  it. 
If  Kansas  should  sink  to-day,  and  leave  a  great  vacani  the 

earth's  surface,  this  vexed  question  would  still  be  among  us.     I  say, 
then,  there  is  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation  aim 
us  but  to  put  it  back  upon  the  basis  where  our  fathers  placed  it;  [applause] 
no  way  lmt  lo  ko  p  H   nil  of  our  new  Territories,  [renewed  applause] — 
to  restrict  it  forever  to  the  old  States  where  it  a  [Trcnicu 

I irolongcd  cheering;  cries  of  "that's  the  doctrine;"  "good,  good," 
etc.]    Then  the  public  mind  wiit  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  001 

inmate  extinction.    That  is  one  way  of  putting  an  end  to  I 
agitation.    [Applai. 

The  other  way  is  for  us  to  surrender,  and  let  Judge  Douglas  ar  i 
friends  bare  their  way  and  plant  slavery  over  all  the  States;  i 
speaking  of  it  as  in  any  way  a  wrong;  regard  slavery  as  one  of  the 

noon  matters  of  property,  and  speak  of  negroes  as  WC  do  OUT  of 
horses  and  cattle.     But  while  it  drives  on  in  it-  state  of  progress  as  it 
is  now  driving,  and  as  it  bat  driven  for  the  latl  frVe  ye.irs,  I  have  vei-.i 
the  opinion,  and  I  say  to-day,  that  wc  will  have  no  end  to  the  llavety 
agitation  until  it  Uikcs  one  turn  or  the  other.     [Applause-]     I  d> 
mean  dial  when  it  takes  a  turn  toward  ultimate  extinction  it  will  be  in  a 
day,  nor  in  a  year,  nor  in  two  years.     I  <l<>  nut  suppose  that  in  the  most 
peaceful  way  ultimate  extinction  would  occur  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years  at  least;  but  that  it  will  occur  in  the  best  way  for  both  rac< 
God's  own  good  time,  I  have  no  doubt.    [Applause.]    But,  my  friends, 
I  have  used  up  more  of  my  time  than  I  intended  on  this  point. 
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Now,  in  regard  lo  this  matter  about  Trumbull  and  myself  having 
made  a  bargain  to  sell  out  the  entire  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  in 
1854;  Judge  Douglas  brings  forward  no  evidence  lo  sustain  hi*  charge, 
except  the  speech  Mathcny  is  said  to  have  made  in  1856,  in  which  he  told 
a  cock-cod  t  sorf,  upon  tbe  same  moral  |  thai 

Judge  Douglas  til':-  it  l.i-rc  to-day.  [Loud  applause.]  This  is  the  simple 
truth.     I  do  nol  care  great  b.  twl  this  is  the  truth 

and  I  hare  twice  told  Judge  Douglas  to  his  face  that  from  beginning  to 
end  there  b  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  (Thunders  of  applause.]  I  have 
called  upon  him  for  tl>e  proof,  and  he  does  not  at  all  meet  me  asTrumliulI 
met  him  upon  that  of  which  wc  were  just  talking,  by  producing  the 

1.  He  didn't  bring  the  record,  because  there  was  no  nscor>. 
him  tn  bring.  (Cheers  and  laughter.]  When  he  asks  if  I  am  ready  to 
indorse  TrumbuD'f  reradtj  after  he  has  broken  a  bargain  with  me, 
I  reply  that  if  Trumbull  had  broken  a  bargain  with  me,  1  would  not  be 
likely  to  indorse  his  vcr;u  ity,  (laughter  and  applause]  but  I  am  ready  to 
indorse  Us  veracity  because  neither  in  that  thing,  nor  in  any  other,  in  nil 
the  years  tiuit  I  have  known  Lyman  Trumbull,  haix  I  known  him  to  fail 
o\  his  word  or  tell  a  falsehood,  large  or  small.  [Great  cheering.] 
for  that  reason  that  I  indorse  Lyman  Trumbull. 

Mr.  James  Brown  (Douglas  postmaster). — What  does  Ford' 
lory  say  about  him '( 

Mr.  Lincoln. — Some  gentleman  asks  me  what  I  iistory  saj 

about  him.     My  own  rccolli  that  Ford  speaks  of  Trumbull 

in  very  disrespectful  terms  in  several  portions  of  his  book,  and  thai  he 
talks  a  great  deal  worse  0}  Judge  DougUis.  |  Roars  of  laughter  and 
applause.]     [refer  you,  dr,  to  the  History  for  examination.     [Cheers.] 

Judge  Douglas  complains,  at  considerable  length,  about  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Trumbull  and  myself  to  attack  him  (icrsonally.  I  wanl 
attend  to  that  suggestion  a  moment.  1  don't  wanl  to  be  unjustly 
c-d  of  dealing  illiberally  or  unfairly  with  an  adversary,  cither  in 
,  or  in  ;i  political  canvass,  or  anywhere  else.  I  would  despise  my- 
self if  1  supposed  myself  ready  to  deal  less  liberally  with  an  adversary 
than  I  was  willing'  to  lie  treated  myself.  Judge  Douglas,  in  a  general 
way,  without  putting  it  in  a  direct  shape,  revives  the  old  charge  against 
me  in  reference  to  the  Mexican  war.  He  does  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  it  in  a  very  definite  form,  but  makes  a  general  reference 

•  Rttdi:  "OfpoMd"  foe  "wUMot." 
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loit.  That charge  is  more  than  «  tvam. old.  He  Tiiyii—  of  Tr 
boll  and  myself,  hecaase  be  says  we  brief  charts  against  beat  on 
two  yean  old.  He  knows  too,  mat  m  irgaH  to  the  Mraran  wars* 
the  more  respectable  panes  of  he  own  party  iht«a>uax 

lw*n  compelled  to  take  rt  bark  and  aHusowiedfe  that  rt  was  a  Be.     {Con- 
tinued and  vocifcroas  applause-] 

[Here  Mr.  Lincoln  tamed  to  the  crowd  a*  the  platform,  and,  select- 
ing Hon   Orlando  B.  Fickfcn,  led  him  forward,  and  *aid— J 

I  do  not  mean  to  do  anything  with  Mr.  Kickim1  except  to  present  bis 
face  and  tdl  you  that  he  personally  knma  k>  to  be  a  He!  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  at  the  only  time  I  was  in  Congress,  and  be  [Fkklin]  knows 
that  whenever  there  was  an  attempt  to  procure  a  tote  of  mine  which 
would  indorse  the  origin  and  justice  of  the  war,  I  refused  to  give  such 
indorsement,  and  voted  against  it;  but  I  never  voted  against  the  supplies 
for  the  army,  and  be  knows,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  that  whenever 
a  dollar  was  asked,  by  way  of  compensation  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soldiers,  /  gave  aO  the  voles  that  FUHin  or  Douglas  did,  and  per- 
haps more.     [Loud  applause.] 

■V.  Fkklin.— My  friend*,  I  reference  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  are  just  as  good  personal  friends  as  Judge 
Douglas  and  myself.  In  reference  to  this  Mexican  war,  my  recollection 
i-;  that  when  Ashmun's  resolution  [amendment]  was  offered  by  Mr 
Ashmun  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Mexican  war 
was  unnecessary*  and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  President, 
my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln  voted  for  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Uneoln. — That  is  the  truth.  Now,  you  all  remember  thai 
resolution  censuring  the  President  for  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was 
begun.  You  know  they  have  charged  ih;it  !  voted  against  the  rapplii  , 
by  which  1  starved  the  soldiers  who  were  out  fighting  fat  batth  of  their 
country.  I  say  fall  Fi.  Win  knows  it  is  fake.  When  that  chargr 
brought  forward  by  the  Chicago  Times,  the  Springfield  Register  |  Douglas 
organ]  reminded  the  Times  that  the  charge  really  applied  to  John  Henry; 
and  I  do  know  that  John  Henry  is  now  making  speeches  and  fier-rly 
battling  for  Judge  Douglas.  [Loud  applause.]  If  the  Judge  now  nays 
that  he  offers  this  as  a  sort  of  a  set-off  to  what  I  said  to-day  in  reference 
to  Trumbull's  charge,  then  I  remind  him  that  he  mode  this  charge 

•Ktfcfc:  "II  tlUdM 
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Iw-forc   I   Hid   a  word   alx>ut  Trumbull's.     He  brought  this   forward 
at  Ottawa,  the  first  time  we  met  face  to  face;  and  in  the  opening  speech 
that  Judge  Douglas  made,  he  attacked  me  in  regard  to  a  matter  ten 
old.     Isn't  he  a  pretty  man  to  be  whining  about  people  making  charges 
against  him  only  tuv  years  old !    [Oners. J 

The  Judge  thinks  it  b  altogether  wrong  that  I  should  have  dwe 
U|»n  this  charge  of  Trumbull's  at  nil.     I  gave  the  apology  for  doil 
in  my  c;  cech.     Perhaps  it  didn't  fu  your  attention.     I  said 

when  Judge  Dough    was    leaking  at  places  where  I  spoke  on  the 
•eding  day,  he  it>*d  very  harsh  language  about  this  charge.     Two  or 
three  times  afterward  1  said  I  had  confidence  in  Judge  Trumb 
veracity  and  intelligence;  and  nay  own  opinion  was,  from  w: 
of  the  character  of  Judge  Trumbull,  that  he  would  vindicate  his  positi 
and  prove  t  he  bad  stated  to  be  true.    1  pentad  two  | 

three  times;  and  then  I  dropped  it,  without  saying  anything 

r  weeks,— perhapa  a  month.     I  passed  it  by  without  noticing 
it  at  all  till  I  found,  at  Jacksonville,  Judge  Douglas,  in  the  plenti 
of  his  power,  is  not  willing  to  answer  Tmmbull  and  let  mc  alone,  but 
he  comes  out  there  and  uses  this  language:    "He  should  not  hereafter 
occupy  his  time  in  refuting  such  charges  made  by  Trumbull,  but  that 
having  indorsed  the  character  of  Trumbull  for  veracity)  he 
should  hold  him  ( Lincoln]  responsible  for  the  slanders."    What  was 
Lincoln  to  do?     [Laughter.]     Did  he  not  do  right,  when  he  b 
Opportunity  of  meeting  Judge  Douglas  here,  to  tell  him  he  was  rea<i 
the   responsibility:-'     [Enthusiastic  cheering;  "Good,  good;"    "Hurrah 
for  Lincoln."]    I  ask  a  candid  audience  whether  in  doing  thus  Judge 
Douglas  was  not  the  aSSftUani  rather  than  I?     ["Yes,  yes.     Hit  him 
again."]    Here  I  meet  him  face  to  face,  and  say  I  am  ready  to  take  the 
i  far  as  it  rests  00'  me. 
1  living  done  so,  I  ask  the  attention  of  this  audience  to  the  question 
iber  I  have  succeeded  in  luuge,  ["Yi  and 

whether  Judge  Douglas  has  at  all  succeeded  in  rebutting  it?     |1 

\  n,  no."]     Von  all  heard  DM  Call  upon  him  to  say  xchieh  oj  these 
pietts  oj  evidence  was  a  forgery  ?    Does  he  say  that  what  I  present 

ol :  the  original  a  forgery?     [".No,  no."]     Does 

he  say  that  what  I  present  as  a  copy  of  the  bill  reported  by  himself  is  a 
forgery?    ["No,  00,  no."]     Or  a  vsented  as  a  transcript  from 
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the  Globe  of  the  quotations  from  Biglcr's  speech,  is  a  forgery?    | 
no.  no."]    Does  he  say  the  quotations  from  his  own  speech  are  forg< 
|"No,  no,  no."]    Docs  he  say  this  transcript  from  Trumbull's  speech 
b  a  forgery  ?    [Loud  cries  of  "No,  no;   he  didn't  deny  one  of  tin 
/  would  then  like  to  know  how  it  eomes  about  thai  when  earh  pitre  of  a 
story  is true,  the  whole  story  turns  out  false  T    (Great  cheers  and  laughter] 
I  take  it  these  people  have  some  sense;   the;.  ily  that  J 

Douglas  is  playing  cuttle-fish,  [laughter}— a  small  species  of  fish  that 
has  no  mode  of  defending  itself  when  pursued  except  by  throwing  out 
a  black  fluid,  which  make*  the  water  so  dark  the  enemy  cannot  « 
and  thus  it  escapes.    [Roars  of  laughter.]    Is  not'  the  Judge  playing 
the  cuttle-fish  ?    ["  Yes,  yes,"  and  cheers.] 

Now,  I  would  ask  very  special  attention  to  the  consideration  of  Judge 
Douglas's  speech  at  Jacksonville;  and  when  you  shall  read  his  speech  of 
to-day,  I  ask  you  to  watch  closely  and  see  which  of  these  pieces  of  I 
mony,  every  one  of  which  he  says  is  a  forgery,  he  has  shown  to  be 
Not  one  oj  them  has  he  shown  to  be  a  forgery.  Then  I  ask  the  original 
question,  If  each  Of  the  pieces  of  testimony  is  true,  hou>  is  it  possible  that 
the  whole  is  a  falsehood  t    [Loud  and  continued  cheers.] 

In  regard  to  Trumbull's  charge  that  he  [Douglas]  inserted  a  |ir> 
into  the  bill  to  prevent  the  constitution  Ixing  submitted  to  the  pi 
what  v.  u  ■'  fa  is  answer  ?     He  comes  here  and  ICtds  from  the  Congrestional 
Globe  to  show  that  on  his  motion  that  provision  was  struck  mil  0 
biB.     Why,  Trumbull  has  not  Slid  ll  VU  DOl  stricken  out.  but  Trumbull 
says  he  [Douglas]  put  it  in;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  the  charge  to  Hay  he 

.vard  tix>k  it  out.     Both  are  perhaps  true.     It  was  in  regard  i 
thing  precisely  that  I  told  him  he  had  dropped  the  cub.     |  Knars  nf 
laughter.]    Trumbull  shows  you  that  by  his  introducing  the  bill  it  was 
hbcub.    [Laughter.]    It  is  no  answer  to  that  assertion  to  < ■.•.II  Tr .imlmll 
•  liar  merely  because  he  did  not  especially  say  that  Dougla 
out.    Suppose  that  were  the  case,  does  it  answer  Trumbull  t    |' 
nn ."]     I  assert  that  you  [(minting  to  an  individual]  are  here  to-day,  and 
you  undertake  to  prove  me  a  liar  by  showing  me  that  you  were  in  Mat- 
toon  yesterday.    [Laughter.]    I  say  that  you  took  your  hat  off  your  head, 
andyouprovcmealiarbyputtinr  rhcad.    [Roars  of  laughtrr.J 

That  is  the  whole  force  of  Douglas's  argument. 

•ft***    "AtaV  fcr  -It  MAT 
•  Blah    "■"  lor  "wm." 
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Nuw,  I  want  to  come  back  to  my  original  question.  Trumbull  says 
that  Judge  Douglas  had  a  bill  with  a  provision  in  it  for  submitting  a 
Constitution  Id  be  made,  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  Does  Judge 
Douglas  deny  that  fact?  (Cries  of  "No,  no."]  Docs  he  deny  that 
the  provision  which  Trumbull  reads  was  put  in  that  bill  ?  ("No,  no.") 
Then  Trumbull  says  he  struck  it  out.  Docs  he  dare  to  deny  that? 
("No,  nr>,  no. "J  He  does  not,  and  I  have  the  right  to  repeat  the  q 
Am, — Why  Judge  Douglas  took  it  out?  (Immense  applause.]  Bigler 
has  said  there  was  a  combination  of  certain  senators,  among  whom  he 
did  not  include  Judge  Douglas,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Kansas 
bill  shnuld  have  a  clause  in  it  not  to  have  the  constitution  formed  under 
it  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  He  did  not  say  that  Douglas  was 
among  them,  but  we  prove  by  another  source  that  about  the  Mime  time 
Douglas  comes  into  the  Senate  with  that  provision  stricken  out  of  the 
biU. 

Although  Biglcr  cannot  say  they  were  all  working  in  concert,  yet  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  the  thing  was  agreed  upon  and  d<  idc  with  a  mutual 
understanding  after  the  conference;  and  while  we  do  not  know  that  it 
was  absolutely  so,  yet  it  looks  •-<>  probable  that  we  have  a  right  to  call 
i  the  man  who  knows  the  true  reason  why  it  was  done,  to  tell  what  the 
true-  reason  was.  [Great  cheer-..]  When  he  will  not  tell  what  the  tXU 
reason  was,  he  stands  in  the  attitude  of  an  accused  thief  who  has  stole i 
goods  in  :  -ion,  and  when  called  to  account,  refuses  to  tell  wher 

he  got  them.  [Immense  applause.]  Not  only  is  this  the  evidence,  but 
when  he  comes  in  with  the  bill  having  the  provision  slriiken  out,  he  tell: 
us  in  a  speech,  not  then,  but  since,  that  these  alterations  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  bill  had  been  made  by  him,  in  consultation  with  Toombs, 
the  originator  o]  the  bill.  He  tells  us  the  same  to-day.  He  says  there 
were  certain  modiii  made  in  the.  bill  in  committee  thai  he  diii 

not  vote  for.    I  ask  you  to  remember  while  certain  amendments  were 
made  which  he  disapproved  of,  but  which  a  majority  of  the  Comn 

i  in,  he  has  himself  told  us  that  in  this  particular  the  alterations  and 
modifications  were  made  by  him,  upon  consultation  with  Toombs.  [En 
thusiastic  cheering.]  We  have  his  own  word  that  these  alterations  were 
made  by  him,  and  not  by  the  Committee.  ("That's  so;"  "Good,  good."] 
.  I  ask,  what  is  the  reason  Judge  Douglas  is  so  chary  about 
i  .lining  to  the  exact  question  i     V.  ie  reason  he  will  not  tell  you 

anything  about  how  it  was  made,  by  whom  it  was  made,  or  that  he 
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remembers  it  being  made  al  »D  ?  Why  does  he  1 
meaning  of  words,  and  quibbling  amend  the 
If  he  can  explain  all  this,  hut  leave- 
infer  that  Judge  Douglas  understood  it  was  the  | 
engineering  that  bill  through,  to  make  a  i 
come  into  the  Union  with  that  constitution,  1 
s  vote  oj  the  people.  ("That's  it."]  If  he  wil  i 
question,  by  giving  a  better  reason  for  the  facts  Al 
has  done,  it  will  be  satisfactory.  Bat  until  he 
gives  a  better  or  more  plausible  reason  than  be  has  < 
evidence  in  the  case, — /  suggest  to  him  it  mB  mot  *»*s7  kirn  at  ttt  lh.il 
he  svxils  himseij  up,  takes  on  dignity,  and  caBi  people  Hori,  'mu 
applause  and  laughter.]  Why,  sir,  there  h  oat  a  w/vrf  m  TnmimWo 
speech  that  depends  on  Trumbull's  Teracity  at  all.  He  ha  't«oy  art 
the  evidence,  and  told  you  what  follows  a*  a  matter  of  NftstMsng,  TW« 
is  not  a  statement  in  the  whole  speech  that  Jipaaii  o»  Trwn'/uH'x 
word.    If  you  have  ever  studied  geometry,  yo»  remraUr  thai  l/y  a 

M  of  reasoning,  Euclid  proves  that  all  the  angle*  in  a  triangular 

are  equal  to  two  right  angles.    Euclid  baa  shown  y»/u  how  to  KM    

Now,  if  you  undertake  to  disprove  that  proposition,  awl  to  show  that  ll 
b  erroneous,  would  you  prove  it  to  be  false  by  catting  Kip  lid  a  liar  ( 
(Roars  of  laughter  and  enthusiastic  cheers.]    They  teU  or  ilm* 

t  and  therefore  I  close. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  concluded,  three  cheers  were  given  »iion»*/w«oi»*ly 
by  the  vast  crowd;    after  which  the  people  poured  out  die  pair 
carriages  and  bands  of  musk  formed  in  procession,  ami  i In- 
marched  back  to  town. 


[Chicago  Timii,  SejXrmbrr  as,  iH$*| 
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16,000  Peopli  on  the  Sroui.— A  KiPlil-Duy  hit  the  Dan 

Coin    Full   "f  Tiiiniliiill:   IKIlMis  Tniiiiliiiir.  Alton  BfMflh;  Has 
Nothing  i"  Bay  for  Hlmnlf,    Uncoil)  BetTMtt  INnn  Bgypt 
Trniiititiii  Coven  in-  Wight.  Qml  Bpom  mntor  Doi 

TmrahnH't  Slamli-rs  IC4-rnt*-il!     l.iiLo.ln'-  \\>  uknww  Kx  poised! 

The  fourth  joint  discussion  between  Senator  Douglas  and  Aljraham 
Lincoln  took  place  at  Charleston,  Coles  County,  on  Saturday  last. 
The  occasion  drew  together  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  the  people 
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that  has  taken  place  thb  year.    From  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  were 
prccnt.    The  democracy  were  out  in  their  strength  and  struck  tcrrcr 
into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies.    Things  were  so  arranged  that  Senator 
Douglas  should  be  received  at  Mattoon  on  his  arrival  from  Lower  Egypt, 
by  the  delegations  from  the  eastern  part  of  Coles  and  escorted  down  to 
•leston,  ten  mites  distant.     Accordingly,  on  Saturday  morning  at 
3  o'clock,  when  he  reached  Mattoon,  his  friends  were  waiting  for  him; 
;md  he  was  welcomed  with  a  salute  and  escorted  to  the  house  of  a  fri 
which  was  brilliantly  illuminated.    At  eight  o'clock  the  various  ddega- 
(onned  in  pTOi  i  -ion  and  wailed  u|«>n  him  to  attend  him  down  to 
Charleston.     Before  starting,  Col.  Cunningham,  in  behalf  of  bis  i 
<  -iti»-:i  |,  v. .  I.  oincd  Senator  Douglas  to  Coles  county  in  a  beautiful  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  called  his  attention  to  a  part  of  the  procession, 
of  thirty  two  young  ladies  on  horseback,  representing  the 
Federal  Union,  sixteen  of  whom  carried  the  national  colors  waving  from 
3,  and  the  oth.  carrying  the  same  colors  on  hickory 

sticks,  thus  furnishing  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  union  between  the 
whigs  and  democrats  when  our  country  ma  endangered  by  the  agi: 
of  sectional  men  in  1850,  and  emblematic  of  the  union  which  now  exists 
between  the  national  nun  of  these  IWO  parties  t"  defeat  and  crush  out 
nlitionism.    Senator  Douglas  made  a  happy  and  appropriate  response, 
ad  the  Em  ol  oMicb  ms  then  taken  up  for  Charleston. 
It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  sec  the  long  line  of  teams  filled  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  extending  across  the  prairie  as  far  as  the  eye 
Id  reach,  the  flags  gaily  flying  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  the  brass 
instruments  of  the  numerous  bands  gleaming  in  the  sun.    At  e 
house  and  every  cross  road  the  procession  received  accessions,  until 
when  entering  Charleston,  it  mi  nearly  tv  long.    On  the  out- 

skirts of  the  town  it  was  met  by  the  citizens  of  Charleston  and  the 
delegations  from  the  western  part  of  Coles  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
who  carried  several  large  and  splendid  banners,  upon  one  of  which 
appeared  "Edgar  county  good  for  five  hundred  majority  for  the  1 

it,"  and  on  another,  "This  government  was  made  for  white  men — 
Douglas  for  life."  Passing  through  the  streets  of  Charleston,  the  pro- 
cession halted  in  front  of  the  Union  hotel,  which  was  almost  hid  by 
banners  and  flags,  and  here  Senator  Douglas  was  welcomed  to  Charleston 
by  Hon.  O.  B.  Ficklin  in  a  most  eloquent  and  telling  sj>ccch,  to  whkh 
he  responded.    The  Black  Republican*  had  stationed  a  band  at  the 
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opposite  corner,  and  when  Mr.  Ficklin  commenced  his  address  the  musi 
cians  were  ordered  to  play,  which  they  did,  preventing  the  people  from 
hearing  what  was  going  on;  but  this  little  piece  of  malicious  fun  was 
soon  stopped,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  enraged 
crowd  could  be  prevented  from  visiting  upon  the  offenders  a  severe 
mark  of  their  anger.  The  Black  Republicans  are  utterly  lost  to  all 
sense  of  shame.  At  Freeport  they  insulted  Senator  Douglas,  pelting 
him  with  watermelon  rind  and  otherwise  ill-using  him,  but  their  ii. 
nities  were  overlooked,  and  when  Lincoln  went  down  into  Egypt  be 
found  himself  among  gentlemen.  Notwithstanding  his  party  presumed 
on  their  weakness  to  indulge  their  malice,  he  was  not  insulted,  but 
listened  to  quiedy.  .... 

[Chkago  Pttss  amd  TrUnatt,  Sr^tnnbrr  jt,  185R] 

THE  GBXAT  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN:  DEBATE 
BETWEEN  U\<  OLN  AND  DOUGLAS  AT  CHARLESTON 


Tweln-  to  RflMM  Th'-aswiil  Person-  I'n-**-iit.— Lincoln  Tomahawks 
Hla  tatagMtt  with  the  Toomt*  Bill.    <ir«-al  hViut  ftftkC  !>>ug1a»- 
in  thi-  Sevniili   Ui.trlrt.  -Kill-'l.   Wounded  and   Mlsdm?.— 
Great  Demonstration  Of  ttm  It  -publican  (ilrU  of  Charleston 

Saturday  last  was  a  day  to  be  remembered  in  the  ci  1  Cotes, 

Edgar,  Cumberland,  Clark,  Champaign,  Vermillion,  etc.,— Eastern 
Illinois.  According  to  announcement,  the  fourth  great  debate  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  was  "pitched"  in  the  city  of  Charleston  at  the 
date  before-mentioned,  and  we  risk  nothing  in  saying  the  joint  demon- 
stration eclipsed  all  iirevjous  political  turn-outs,  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  State.  Ottawa  and  Freeport  must  try  again,  for  while  the  latter 
perhaps  brought  a  few  more  listeners  to  the  debate,  both  together  would 
not  have  made  so  imposing  a  display  of  the  etceteras  of  a  great  campaign. 

On  Friday  evening  the  hotels  of  the  town  were  already  crowded  to 
excess,  and  the  streets  were  hung  with  national  flags,  banners,  and  all 
manner  of  artistic  devices  which  could  be  pressed  into  political  service. 
Early  on  Saturday  morning  the  town  began  to  fill  up  with  delegations 
of  teams  from  the  adjoining  precincts  and  the  surrounding  counties. 
A  special  train  from  Indiana  brought  eleven  car-loads  of  interested 
lookers-on  from  that  State.     People  came  on  horsekack  and  mule-back, 

wagons,  in  freight  trains  and  on  foot— some  with  badges  and  some 
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with  banner?,  some  with  their  dinners  and  some  without.    At  ten 
o'clock  the  streets  and  the  sidewalks  around  the  public  square  »w 
almost  impassable,  and  those  who  essayed  out-doors  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  were  well-nigh  stifled  with  dust  for  their  pains.    The 
decoration  of  the  day  was  a  gigantic  banner,  eighty  feet  long,  hung 
across  the  street,  from  the  Court  House  to  a  high  building  on  the  woi 
side  of  the  street.    On  one  side  was  inscribed : 
COLES  COUNTY 
FOUR  HUNDRED  MAJORITY  FOR  LINCOLN 
On  the  reverse  was  a  painting  of  "Old  Abe  Thirty  Years 
driving  three  yoke  of  oxen  attached  to  a  yawl-like  Kentucky  wagon. 
This  was  flanked  by  two  magnificent  specimens  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas  both  passed  the  previous  night  in 
Mattoon.    Two  processions  were  started  from  that  thriving  town  on 
Saturday  morning  to  escort  the  speakers  to  Charleston.    About  half 
ten  another  long  and  imposing  procession  of  carriages,  horsemen. 
bands  of  music,  and  conspicuous  above  all,  a  mammoth  car  covered 
with  white  muslin  and  silk  and  decorated  with  wild  flowers,  bearing  a 
huge  inscription,  "Lincoln,  Oclesby,  Marshall  and  Craduock" 
and  carrying  thirty-two  young  ladies  with  banners  inscribed  with  names 
of  the  States  of  the   Confederacy  moved  out  of  Charleston  to  meet 
Mr.  Lincoln.     About  an  hour  afterwards  the  two  Republican  pieces - 
returned  together.    They  constituted  without  question  the  most 
formidable  array  of  the  campaign.     Innumerable  banners  fluttered  in 
th<?  triad  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach  through  the  cloud  of  dust 
that  accompanied  them.    As  they  entered  the  town  the  proces&ioi: 

It  in  length.  As  compared  with  it,  the  Douglas  escort  was  a  very 
puny  affair.  The  car  provided  for  thirty-two  ladies  on  that  side  of  the 
house,  somehow  contained  only  fifteen,  ami  thr  majority  of  these  were 
under  eight  years  of  age — suggesting  the  idea  of  their  being  Terriloi 
rather  than  States. 

The  carriage  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  conveyed  was  driven  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Capitol  Hour  nfaete  Mr.  Bromwell,  of  Charleston, 
made  the  following  reception  speed) . 

[Here  follow*  *p«ch  of  Mr.  Bromwell] 
Three  loud  cheers  were  then  given,  and  a  general  dispersion  took  place 
for  dinner.    Those  who  partook  of  the  fare  of  our  friend  Johnson  at  the 
Capitol  House,  were  abundantly  fortified  for  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  our  columns  a  tithe  of  the  interesting 
adjuncts  and  incidents  of  the  day.    We  will  merely  add  that  the  Rcpub- 
i  of  Coles  County  are  a  host,  and  no  mistake. 

Mr.  Lincoln'*  Spereh 
Mr   Lincoln  took  the  stand  at  a  quarter  before  three  and  was  greeted 
ill i  vociferous  and  protracted  applause;  after  which,  he  said: 
[Mr.  I.irx-oln'*  opening  speech  U  printed  here,  followed  by  Mr.  Dough*'*  reply, 
and  finally  by  Mr.   Uncol&l  coodudfaf  IUM 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  hai]  concluded,  three  cheers  were  given  spontane- 
ously by  the  vast  crowd;  after  which  the  ]H»plc  poured  out  of  die 
gates,  the  carriages  and  bands  of  music  formed  in  |>rocession,  and  the 
whole  marched  back  to  the  town. 


The  evening  services  at  the  Court  House  were  commenced  by  Hon. 
Hugh  F.  I.inilcr,  in  a  s|>ctch  of  hall  an  hour.  He  mi  followed  by  a 
dramatic  young  gentleman  of  "Spread-Eagle"  notoriety  from  Chicago, 
named  Merrick.  We  heard  Mr.  Merrick  only  a  few  momcntt.  He 
was  then  talking  of  "Stars  shooting  madly  from  their  spheres,"  with 
tragic  tUu  a  "boJOOiat"  and  a  rapt  view  of  the  "empyrean." 

We  fled  with  some  trepidation  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  square, 
where  the  Republicans  had  organized  a  meeting  altout  four  times  larger 
than  the  Douglas  i>crformancc,  and  were  being  addressed  by  Hon.  K.  J. 
Oglesby,  amid  a  storm  of  hurrahs.  Mr.  ( >gln-l>y  continued  speaking  in 
a  powerful  strain  for  about  two  hours,  when  the  meeting  adjourned,  and 
the  "boys"  went  and  serenaded  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  music  was  then 
heard  under  the  windows  of  "Kansas,"  "California,"  "Iowa,"  etc:, 
far  into  the  dangerous  hours,  and  finally  vibrated  and  throbbed  itself 
i  rest.    And  so  ended  the  great  day  at  Charleston. 

[itissouri  Rtfmblitan,  Si.  Louis,  s,  pi,  mix  r  12,  185*] 
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»lnt  Debate  at  Charleston.— Something  alnnit  BklnO]    BTOMB.— Lin- 
coln Heads  Trumbull's  Alton  BpMOh 

Charleston,  Coles  Co.,  Ills. 

September  19,  185S 

The  regular  meeting  for  joint  discussion  between  the  tall  Six  ker 

tii-  Little  Ciant  came  off  according  to  programme  yesterday,  and 

it  turned  out  to  1*  a  glorious  occasion  for  the  Democracy. 
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Sun  up  yesterday  morning  found  both  of  the  candidate-  ■■  ion, 

whence  to  this  town  has  to  be  made  by  horse,  when  a  parade  is  anything 
of  a  consideration-    In  tlii    instance  the  members  of  l*>th  par. 
ing  to  do  honor  to  their  champion  chose  such  conveyance,  they  i  i 
the  honor*  by  getting  up  for  each  a  procession.    "Old  Abe"  started  *t 
the  head  of  his  crowd  early  in  the  moming,  he  had  a  fair  show, 
(•in    which  might  hide  its  diminished  head  when  that  which  escorted 
Douglas  took  the  lead.    This  consisted  of  a  band,  thirty-two 

ml  female,  on  horseback,  then  came  the  Judge,  the  rear  being 
brought  up  by  seventy-three  wagons  containing  in  each  from  tv. 
i  irelve  person*,  the  rear  being  supported  by  a  large  numlier  of  horsemen. 
In  this  way,  receiving  constant  accessions  to  their  numbers,  they  marched 
the  ten  miles  of  road,  until  00  the  outskirts  of  this  city  they  were 
met  by  the  immense  delegation  sent  out  by  the  citizens.  These  mounted 
in  various  ways,  l>cing  headed  by  a  van  containing  thirty-two  young 
ladies  dressed  in  white,  with  wreathes  of  prairie  flowers  on  their  brows, 
I  tearing  a  flag  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  State  represented 
by  her. 

In  this  magnificent  order  Senator  Douglas  was  conveyed  to  the 
hotel,  in  the  front  of  which  Mr.  O.  B.  Ficklin  addressed  him  in  term* 
of  welcome.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  "free  speech"  Republicans 
set  their  brazen  band  players  to  playing  their  brass  instruments  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  >|>eaker,  ami  kept  at  that  delectable  game  during  the 
continuance  of  the  whole  of  his  speaking,  I  am  unable  to  convey  to  you 
the  sentiments  which  he  expressed.  Feeling,  and  with  |>ropricty,  that 
as  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  these  blow-hards  were  stopped 
In  time  »  allow  thai  the  Senator  .should  reply  before  the  vast  multitude 
that  had  congregated  around  him,  without  interruption. 

After  dinner  had  been  disposed  of,  the  several  parties  made 
way  to  the  rostrum.    As  the  Judge  ascended  the  stand,  I  was  a  I 
|0  a  conversation  which,  Iwing  of  DO  private  I  haracter,  I  may  repeat  the 
i  aim  of,  aj  it  goes  to  show  the  close  alliance  of  the  bolters  with  the 
Black    Republican   force,    and   aj  it   corrolx>rates  and  endorses  Gov. 

I  Reynolds  Lo  hli  published  resolution  (vide  Star  of  Egypt)  to  vote  for 
Lincoln  in  preference  to  Douglas.  The  Black  Republican  marshal 
Of  me  day  exhibited  a  letter  from  Carpenter,  of  Chicago,  asking  him  to 
make  arrangements  for  ■  meeting  for  him  u>  tpeak  to,  for  Tuesday  next, 
and  begging  of  him  to  announce  it  from  the  stand.    The  conversation 
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in  relative  to  any  objections  which  Douglas  might  have  to  such 
announcement.  The  Judge  signified  his  willingness,  and  it  was  done. 
The  marshal  reading  the  notice  from  the  stand  that  "Carpenter  would 
rc|>ly  to  Douglas." 

At  this  time  there  were  certainly  no  less  than  ten  thousand  people 
upon  the  fair  ground,  some  calculated  that  there  were  fifteen  thousand 
present,  and  I  think  there  were  a>  likely  twelve  thousand  as  ten  thousand. 
They  were  ranged  around  in  semicircular  form,  the  stand  farming 
central  line.     Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  opening.  B.  B. 


[Chicago  Democrat,  September  u,  1858] 

POUETH   CHEAT   DEBATE  BETWEEN    LINCOLN 
DOUGLAS  AT  CHARLESTON 


AND 


Tin  Thousand  Penu.n*  on  tin-  Ground.     Tin-  T00111I1*  Bill.— Lincoln 
Strips  the  Giant  Dry 

CHARLESTON,  Sept.  l8,  1858 

Tli  is  morning  the  procession  formed  at  Mattoon  for  the  purpose 
of  escorting  Lincoln  to  the  county  seat.  It  was  led  by  a  band  of  music 
from  Indiana.  Following  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  wagon 
filled  with  young  ladies,  thirty-two  in  number,  each  representing  a 
State.  The  wagon  bearing  this  precious  burden  of  beauty  bore  this 
significant  motto: — 

"Westward  thy  Sur  of  Empire  takes  its  way. 
Thy  Girls  Link**  to  Lincoln,— 
Their  Mothers  were  for  Clay.  ' 

Immediately  following  was  a  young  lady  on  horse  back,  representing 
IS,  betting  the  motto,— "  Kansas  will  be  free!"     In  front  of  the 
procession   was  a   banner   inscribed  "  Support  Abram    Lincoln,   the 
defender  ol  Henry  flay." 

Arriving  at  Charleston,  a  vast  throng  was  found  waiting  the  pro- 
cession, and  welcomed  it  with  cheers  and  huzzas.  From  die  Capitol 
to  the  Court  House,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  a  banner 
was  stretched,  on  which  was  sketched  an  emigrant  wagon,  drawn  by 
two  yoke  of  oxen,  driven  by  a  young  stripling,  and  over  the  caricature 
the  words,  "Abe's  entrance  into  Charleston  thirty  years  ago."  When 
it  is  remembered  that  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Lincoln  emigrated  to  this 
place  from  Kentucky,  driving  his  father's  team  H  la  the  design  on  the 


banner,   this  had   peculiar  signiht :ance. 
during  the  day. 

In  fn>nt  of  the  C*uj>it«il  House  the  ceremony  of  the  n  I  ok 

place  in  the  finest  and  most  imposing  style.  The  reception  speech  was 
liy  Hen  EL  P.  H.  Bromwell,  and  is  conceded  by  all  lo  hare  been 
a  very  appropriate  and  neat  speech.  It  was  well  received  by  the  crowd, 
tad  elicited  excessive  cheering.  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  in  a  few 
remarks  well  timed  and  to  the  point,  which  inflamed  the  audience 
ihr  greatest  anion i.  isia-m. 

After  dinner  the  crowd  moved  to  the  ground  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  to  witness  the  great  atii  4    the  day— the    intellectual 

contest  between  the  two  great  front  leaders  in  Illinois.     It  proved  as 
occasion  long  to  l>e  remembered  by  l*>th  .speakers  and  tudien 
former,  because  it  was  the  turning  point  which  was  to  decide  irupoi 
!  M>i hi...  in  the  campaign,  and  the  latter,  liecause  they  were  to  witness  i 
great  intellectual  encounter.     Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced  to  the  audi- 
by  Dr.  Chamberlain. 

In  the  course  of  hi-,  remarks,  Mr.  DouglM  insinuated  the  oft-ex|tloded 
charge  that  Lincoln  voted  against  supplies  to  our  soldiers  in  the 
war.     Thil  Mr.  Lincoln  Heated  En  an  entirely  original,  but,  it  must  I* 
i  'led,  very  effective  manner.     Referring  to  the  charge,  he  explained 
in  a  concise  manner  I  in  upon  the  War  question  as  being  the  same 

a  of  the  Whig  party  of  that  day.  To  prove  his  statements  true,  he 
turned  to  Hon.  O.  B.  Ficklin,  who  was  sitting  upon  the  | .tam I,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  by  main  force  before  the  audience, 
saying  "now,  Mr.  Fi< -klin,  you  sat  by  in;,  tide  the  whole  time  I  was  in 
Congress,  and  know  well  every  speech  and  vote  given  by  me.  N 
sir,  I  want  you  to  till  to  this  audience,  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.' 
Mr.  Ficklin  was  an  unwilling  witness  indeed,  but  was  in  a  tight  placi 
and  could  no  better  than  go  forward  and  do  as  he  was  bidden. 
said  he  was  a  friend  to  both  contending  gentlemen,  and  esteemed  : 

lb-  Further  ilil1  ,na<  *,r-  Lincoln  gave  no  material  vote  different 
from  his  own  on  the  war  question,  except  to  declare  it  unconstitutional. 
The  effect  of  this  performance,  as  will  readily  lie  seen  by  the  reader, 
was  electrical  upon  the  audience.  Douglas  met  the  charge,  and  instead 
of  getting  out  of  temper  and  giving  the  lie,  Lincoln  seized  Douglas' 
right  hand  man,  made  him  a  witness,  and  at  once  nailed  the  libelki 
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charge  to  the  counter.  The  effect  was  most  powerful;  clicer  after 
cheer  rent  the  air,  testifying  the  complete  triumph  of  Lincoln  over  this 
calumny.  "Rck"  was  not  a  little  discomforted,  but  could  do  no  better 
than  meet  the  issue  witli  fortitude.  He  hail  been  the  unwilling  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Lincoln  of  robbing  the  Douglasitcs  of  their  chief 
weapon. 

(Special  Correspondence  tflW  York  livening  Post.  September  at,  185S] 

SENATOBIAL  canvass  in  ILLINOIS 

Charleston,  Coles  Co.,  Ills. 

Sept.  [8, 

The  fourth  joint  dcbttC  between  Douglas  ind  Lincoln  has  just 
closed.  Charleston  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  Terre  Haute,  Alton, 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  some  ten  miles  hast  of  the  Illinois  Central.  It 
is  a  pleasant  town  of  some  antiquity  for  Illinois,  and  at  the  center  of  1 
region  which  is  rather  prolific  in  Republicans.  ' 'he  meeting  today 
was  larger  than  the  first  debate  at  Ottawa,  and  almost  equal  to  tin- 
second  debate  at  Frecport. — This  one  fact  shows  the  interest  which  tlii 
campaign  is  taking  on.  Here,  in  a  "rural  district"  with  only  one 
railroad  and  one  special  train,  the  turnout  of  the  populace  has  ranked 
with  the  great  meetings  in  die  thickly  settled  northern  poxtioni  of  the 
State,  intersected  by  railroads  and  steamboats  routes,  all  pouring  their 
upon  a  common  center.  "The  prairies  arc  on  tire" 
and  all  parties  partake  of  the  general  enthusiasm. 


These  demonstrations  arc  in  the  main  alike,  but  this  at  Charleston 
has  been  in  some  particulars  in  advance  of  others.  The  display  of 
banners  and  mottoes  was  unusually  large.  lie  main  street  were 

ended  three  flagft  bearing  Lincoln's  name  and  a  huge  white  banner 
bearing  on  one  side  the  word  County  for  Lincoln  "  and  on  the 

other  an  immense  painting  representing  a  man  driving  a  team  of  six 
horses.  This  was  "Abe"  as  he  appealed  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
drove  a  wagon  across  the  county;  then  a  poor  teamster,  unnoticed  and 
unknown;  new  the  object  of  almost  idolatrous  devotion  from  the  pi 
of  the  same  county.  Innumerable  other  banners  and  devices,  expressive 
Of  like  feeling  were  carried. 

Mr.  Lincoln  spent  the  night  at  Mattoon,  ten  miles  distant,  and  was 
escorted  thence  by  the  entire  town  in  wagons.     From  Charleston  dierc 
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went  forth  a  large  delegation  and  with  it  the  pleasantest  feature  of  i 
occasion;  a  large  wagon  covered  with  a  canopy,  was  decorated 
blue  and  white  cloth,  festoon*  of  leaves  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
were  thirty-one  young  ladies,  dressed  in  white;  on  their  blue 
caps  were  wreaths  of  green  and  a  silver  --tar.  Each  young  lady  waved 
a  white  banner  with  the  name  of  a  state  upon  it.  Behind  was  a  young 
lady  on  horseback,  bearing  the  btam  MB— 1  will  be  free."     I 

may  here  remark,  in  passing,  an  unfortunate  decoration  for  a  young 
lady.)  Following  her  were  thirty  one  yming  men  on  horseback.  The 
wagon  containing  the  young  ladies  had  upon  one  side,  "  Lincoln,  | 
Marshall,  Craddock,"  and  on  the  other 

r  u*r  of  Kmplrc  lakes  its  war. 
The  girls  link-on  to  Lincoln,  as  their  mockers  did  lo  Cter." 

As  the  procession  arrived  and  made  its  way  through  the  1 1 
the  young  ladies  were  greeted  with  immense  cheers,  to  which  they 
responded  by  waving  their  banners.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  reception 
speech,  gracefully  alluded  to  this  spectacle  as  "a  basket  of  Bo* 
Mr.  Douglas,  too,  spent  the  night  at  Mattoon,  and  came  over  with 
friends.  A  wagon  with  thirteen  young  ladies  met  him  in 
and  these  were  followed  by  thirty-one  young  ladies  on  horseback, 
attended  by  as  many  gentlemen.  Oh!  how  fearfully  dusty  candidates 
and  cavalcades  were  when  they  arrived  in  fn>nt  of  the  hotels.  The  two 
wagons  I  have  mentioned  were  drawn  upon  the  grounds,  where  the 
most  intense  enthusiasm  was  manifested  at  their  appearance. 


[Iliinois  Stale  Register,  September  aj,  1858] 

DOUGLAS  \M»  LINCOLN  \T  CHABLE8T029 


Abraham  Tossed  Ajraln 

Charleston,  September 
luiitors  Stale  Register: — The  Democracy  have  had  a  day  here  that 
rejoice  their  hearts  as  long  as  their  memory  shall  last,  while  the 
black  republicans  will  not  cease  to  deplore  it  as  long  a  k  to 

their  present  organization.  The  conflict  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln 
has  turned  out  most  disastrously  for  the  cause  of  the  latter.  There  is 
but  OM  opinion  here,  and  that  is  that  Lincoln  has  become  satisfied 
that  lie  cannot  cope  with  Douglas.  Lincoln  had  nothing  to  say  for  him- 
self in  this  speech,  but  he  repeated  the  charge  made  by  Trumbull  and 
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the  falsehoods  of  that  renegade  from  democracy.    Lincoln 

evidently  found  it  up  hill  business  to  maintain  hb  negro  equality 
loctrines  in  the  ncighljorhood  of  the  Wabash,  and  in  Egypt  generally, 
so  he  rehearses  Trumbull's  speeches. 

The  gathering  of  the  people  have  exceeded  all  expectation.  There 
could  not  have  been  less  than  fifteen  thousand  present.  He  left  Maltoon 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  under  a  numerous  escort  made  up  of  delegates 
from  different  •  In  the  procession  were  thirty  two  young  ladies 

on  horseback,  each  bearing  the  colors  of  our  country — the  eagle,  stars 
and  stripes.  The  journey  from  Mat  toon  to  Charleston  MS  thirty  miles, 
and  throughout  its  course  the  procession  received  fresh  instalments  of 
ardent  citizens  fmm  almost  every  house,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 
highways  and  byways.  Banners  appropriate  to  the  principles  of  the 
party  and  emblemalic  ol  the  services  of  the  distinguished  senator,  were 
numerously  displayed  along  the  immense  line  ol  patriotic  citizens  who 
rushed  together  to  do  honor  to  the  man  who  stands  I'cfore  the  world 

be  ablest  champion  of  popular  sovereignty.  On  reaching  Charles- 
ton the  procession  was  two  miks  and  a  half  long.  It  would  perhaps 
gratify  you  to  give  the  inscriptions  upon  the  banners,  but  they  were 
lOO  numerous  for  me  to  copy  them  or  even  remember  them  at  all. 

rin-  Hon.  O.  B.  Ficklin  welcomed  the  senator  in  an  eloquent  and 
pertinent  speech,  though  but  few  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  as  the 
black  republicans  had  stall  ned  a  band  near  for  the  purpose  of  dro» 
In     remarks.    The  people  soon  stopped  the  instruments  and  Judge 
Douglas  made  his  reception  reply  without  interruption. 

Mr.  Lincoln  led  off  the  debate.  The  people  listened  but  they  did 
not  cheer  him.  Four  fifths  ol  those  present  were  democrats.  Scarcely 
a  cheer  greeted  him,  (though  three  cheers  were  accorded  for  courtesy). 
1  Ic  contented  himself  with  repeating  the  falsehoods  of  Trumbull — false- 
hoods which  Douglas  had  refuted  over  and  over  again.  On  closing 
there  was  no  applause  for  him — scarcely  a  murmur  of  approbation  from 
Ins  few  friends  who  had  the  courage  to  ap[>car  there  to  witness  his 
overthrow. 

DouglSS  followed,  and  completely  riddled  every  position  taken  by  the 
bbek  republican  candidate  for  the  senate.  He  again  refuted  Tru  ml  mil's 
falsehoods  and  exposed  the  shuffling  indirection  of  Lincoln.  I  should 
be  glad  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  debate,  l«it  must  close.  You  may  rely 
OS  Coles  county  being  all  right.  B.  J. 
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j{o  Times,  September  It,  1858) 

THE  AUDIENCE  AT  CHABJ 


I)i>ni?las  Ha-s  tbe  People  with  Him 
Of  tbe  vast  multitude  of  people  in  attendance  ui>on  the  discussion, ) 
Charleston,  between  Douglas  and  Lincol  nil  rely  safe 

that  mure  than  three-fourths  were  Democrats — making  the  num! 
Douglas's  friends  on  the  ground  not  less,  according  to  the  most  ret 

1  j!<  uhtion,  t  VEN  THOUSAND.    This  proportion  of 

Democrats  to  Republicans  was  manifest  at  the  first,  and  tl 

il.t  debate.    While  Lincoln  was  speaking  no  responses  greeted  him  from 

mwd;  he  spoke  as  well,  but  no  better,  than  usual,  but  to  intelligent 

f  the  Democratic  persuasion,  who  exhibited  no  sympathy  with 

or  no  respect  for  him.    However,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  Democrats  to 

:ie  in  the  most  respectful  manner  free  speech,  he  was  not  interrupted 

or  disturbed.     But  when   Douglas  commenced  his  reply,  the  whole 

assemblage  sent  up  a  prolonged  ami  almost  unanimous,  shout  of  applause. 

The  effect  on  each  individual  auditor  was  electrical,  and  the  speaker 

.id  into  the  dhcutaion  with  great  energy  oi  manner,  and  in  a  style 

of  manly  and  convincing  eloquence.     In  spite  of  his  expressed  wish  to 

be  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption  l>y  applauses,  at  every  telling 

j m >int  — and  his  speech  abounded  with  them— the  most  vociferous  and 

hearty  cheers  were  given.     When   Douglas  had  finished  the  p© 

appeared  many  went  immediately  away;  and  before  Lincoln 

half  through  with  bit  rejoinder  nut  a  quarter  of  the  crowd  remained 

hear  him.     He  had  not  more  than  four  thousand  hearers;  it  b  not 

believed  that  he  had  three  thousand.     We  fancy  he  has  had  enough  of 

Egypt;  and  certainly  Egypt  has  had  enough  of  him. 

[Chicago  Journal.  September  k>.  1858] 

LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS  VI  CHARLESTON 

lal  <""-n.i| ►  ■mlt-itcf  of  the  Ckitage  Journal] 

ion,  Coles  County,  Sept.  18 
This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  that  we  have  ever  visited  in  the 
West.  I|  »  U»c  county  seat  of  Coles  county,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
111  "■•t  progressive  agricultural  counties  in  the  State,  notwithstanding  its 
proximity  to  Egypt  which  begins  at  its  Southern  limit*.  It  is  located  on 
rhe  Tcrre  Haute,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  railroad,  and  only  seven  miles 
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from   Mat  toon,   the   junction   of  that  road  with  the  II  ntral 

We  came  up  to  attend  the  fourth  joint  debate  between  Lincoln  and 
glas,  whkh  takes  place  here  this  afternoon,  and  an  account  of 
hich  vre  should  herewith  send  you,  hut  fur  the  fact  lhal,  no  train  I 
attoon  for  Chicago  between  noon  today  and  the  forenoon  of  Monday. 
it  will  he  imjxwsible  to  get  the  letter  to  you  for  your  Monday's  fa 
Wc  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  have  been  getting  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  feeling  the  popular  pulse,  to  ascertain  their  political  feelings. 
his  town  and  the  country  around  it,  have  been  settled  principally 
Kentucky.  M<wt  of  the  leading  men  here  are  Kcntuckians,  of 
the  old  Henry  Clay  Whig  stamp.  Before  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party,  Coles  County  gave  a  strong  Whig  majority,  and  is 
now  a  good  Republican  county.  We  find  on  inquiry  that  almost  without 
exception,  the  old  Kentucky  Whigs  here  are  the  strongest  kind  of  Lincoln 
men.  Mr.  Craddock,  the  Lincoln  candidate  fur  the  Legislature  in 
Republican  district,  embracing  the  counties  of  Coles  and  Moultrie, 
will  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  six  hundred.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party  in  this  county  and  district  is  perfect, 
and  their  plan  of  operation  is  worthy  of  all  imitation  by  every  other 
district  in  the  State.  They  have  the  name  and  partizan  proclivities  of 
vi  iter  "recorded  in  a  book,"  and  know  ju^t  how  many  Republicans, 
how  many  Democrats,  and  how  many  "doubtfub,"  there  arc,  and 
where  to  find  them.  The  work  of  the  canvass  is  progressing  with  n 
spirit,  and  the  excitement  is  quite  general,  for  it  is  nearly  all  for  Lincoln. 
At  the  present  writing  the  town  is  rapidly  tilling  up  with  people  (mm 
the  adjoining  towns.  There  will  be  a  great  multitude  here,  to  lbtcn  to 
the  debate.  Proceukxtt  and  delegations  are  now  entering  the  I 
from  every  direction,  with  flags,  banners  and  loud  hurrahs  for  "Abe 
Lincoln,"  who  used  to  live  in  this  county  when  a  lx>y.  The  Lincoln 
men  of  Charleston  have  suspended  a  mammoth  banner  across  the 
street,  on  which  is  painted  a  life  sized  pictur  mini;  ;i  Earner  boy 

driving  an  ox  team,  as  Lincoln  used  to  do  here  when  a  lad.  Under  this 
1  the  inscription,  "Lincoln  as  He  Was  in  1828."  On  the  other  side  of 
the  banner  i^  the  Inscription  in  large  letters,  "Coles  County  Goes 
for  Lincoln."  This  enormous  banser,  reaching  almost  across  the 
square,  b  graced  at  each  end  with  a  large  American  flag.  The  L> 
ites  have  also  susj>cndcd  a  flag  across  the  square,  but  it  is  1 


with  the  words  "wbw  douffas"  upon  it.  The  town  is  full  of  Lincoln 
flags  and  banners,  carried  by  men  and  boys,  and  fastened  to  doors,  stores 
and  housetops:    but  the  Douglas  banners  are  "few  and  far  between. 

By  the  way,  shaking  of  those  flags  that  are  suspended  across  the 
square;  wc  must  not  neglect  to  mention  an  ominous  incident  that  oc- 
curred last  evening.  The  Douglas  men  saw  some  Lincoln  men  on  the 
roof  of  a  building  on  which  one  of  the  ends  uf  their  flag-rope  was  fastened, 
and  sup)>osing  that  they  were  about  to  throw  out  the  big  Lincoln  banner 
to  the  breeze,  they  immediately  scampered  up  to  the  Court  I 
cupola  and  attempted  to  get  the  start  of  the  Lincoln  men  by  getting  their 
flag  out  first.  They  strung  it  out  on  the  flag  rope,  and  let  it  fly  to  the 
breeze,  when  a  violent  gust  of  wind  struck  the  flag  and  tangled  it  over 
the  rope  into  several  knots.  This  the  Republicans  regarded  as  emblem- 
atical of  the  tanglcd-up  position  into  which  Lincoln  has  placed  Douglas, 
and  they  very  naturally  gave  vent  to  their  feclin;:  great 

discomfiture  of  the  poor  fellows  on  the  cupola,  who  were  tugging  la  get 
the  "kinks"  out  of  their  unfortunate  flag,  which  they  finally,  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  hard  work,  succeeded  in  doing,  not  however  without 
(earing  an  ugly  rent  into  the  cloth.  This  is  ominous  of  the  Douglas 
cause. 

( harlcston  has  a  large  number  of  pretty  and  intelligent  ladies,  and  they 

arc  all  for  Lincoln.     They  have  decorated  a  long  wagon  with  flags  and 

which  32  of  them  (representing  the  32  Statl  nion) 

will  ride  in  the  procession  this  afternoon.    Among  the  appropriate 

this  wagon  is  the  following: 

"THE  GIRLS  ALL  LINK  To  LINCOLN, 
AS  THEIR  MOTHERS  LINKED  TO  CLAY." 

I>ouglasitcs  tried  to  get  up  a  similar  display,  but,  to  do  their 
best,  couldn't  find  more  than  four  women  in  the  town  who  though) 
of  Douglas  to  honor  him  in  this  manner.    So,  despairing  of  this  way 
to  honor  their  champion,  the  Dougtasites  went  to  work  and  got  a  cari- 
cature painted— eminently  characteristic  of  these  low-lived  politicians — 
representing  a  white  man  standing  with  a  negro  woman,  and  foDi 
a  negro  boy,  with  the  inscription  of  "Negro  Equality,"  over  it. 
take  it  from  this,  that  the  D»uglas-worshi|>crs  of  Charleston,  like  the 
Douglas  editor  of  the  DeKalb  Senlitui,  are  in  fa  ;-gro  Equality. 

This  is  what  their  banner  indicates  surely. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted  from  Mattoon  by  a  Republican  procession 
numbering  several  hundred  men  and  women,  in  wagons  and  on  hoi 

,  with  flags  anil  liannrrs.  tlii--  morning  It  wM  :i  triumph*]  march 
of  eleven  long  miles.  Mr.  Lincoln  stops  at  the  Capitol  House,  the  best 
hotel  in  the  town ;  and  Senator  Douglas  is  the  guest  of  the  Onion  B 

There  are  several  thousand  people  in  the  streets,  and  "still  they 
come."    The  debate  takes  place  at  1  o'd  «k  at  the  County  Fair  Grounds, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  West  of  the  village.     You  shall  hear  boi 
again  on  Monday. 

[Pterin  Transcript,  October  i,  1858] 
I  )i>  -NiTY  Outraged. — The  Charleston  (Coles  County)  Courier  n 
the  following  incident  connected  with  the  debate  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  in  that  town: 

I  n  occasion  was  starting  from  the  public  square  for  the  jilu- 
f"r  Lincoln  and  Douglas  to  '.peak — the  latter  who  was  riding  in  a  carriage,  having 
been  requested  by  one  of  the  I  fal  I  in  rank*,  in  the  proper  place  aaspci  | 

his  Ijig  gray  bat  out  of  thr  i  anilgB,  tad  with  ■  face  swollen  with  rage,  or 
something  worse,  declared  that  "he  would  not  be  treated  with  such  indignity. 

d  with  respect,  I  will  get  001  of  ll«-  pTOCtMion."  Tfc 
marshal  was  perfectly  thunderstruck — and  could  not  divine  the  cause  of  such 
"celestial  wrath,"  until  it  was  pctottdoul  U  BUB  t'i»t  there  was  InthC  dun  and  dusty 
distance  before  them  a  small  banner  representing  "Old  Abe"  with  uplifted  war 
feUtog  ihi  i  Giant  to  dM  ground.  "Nov.-,  \a  tin-  bbim  od  ifl  the  K<>ds«t 
once,  upon  what  meat  hath  this  our  Caesar  fed,  that  he  has  grown  so  great  ?" 
Mr.  "  pass  under  a  Douglas  '■  < 

aceful,  nnd  he  did  not  turn  round  with  affected  virtuous  indignation  and  stop 
•  ..h.ilr  | > i  i.  "dignity,"  for  he  knew  it  BBdbMBgOtttDlipb] 

artful  Ballard  or  rickety  Rickets,  and  he  passed  under  it  with  but  a  smile  of  indiffer- 
ence or  contempt      But  f-  ■  r  the  man  who  could  countenance  in  his  own  "Rtfiurr," 
or  Louisville  Democrat,  the  old  slanderous  effigies  of  Henry  I 
to  be  shocked  a|  the  right  of  "Abe"  the  Giant  Killer,  is  most  wondrous  *t- 
indeed. 

if!  .SUtlt  RtgiiUr  r  14,  1858] 

LINCOLN  WOULD  BE  A  PATRIOT— HE  BUBS  A T  THE 

si'OT 

Lincoln  put  upon  a  new  tack  at  Charleston.     He  undertook  to  play 
tht:  persecuted,  and  made  a  defence  of  what  was  not  charged  upon  him 

■  iouglas — that  he  voted  against  supplies  to  die  army  in   Mi 
Our  Correspondent  yesterday  gave  us  an  account  of  Douglas'  answer 
to  this  matter  at  Sullivan. 
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It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  to  set  bin 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Mexican  war.     It  is  not  important  whether  be 
voted  for  supplies  or  not.    He  stood  up  in  hi*  place  in  the  house,  dc 
the  pendency  of  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  and,  in  i 

Miiuhank  harangue,  argued,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  that  his  ow 
country  was  wrong  and  that  his  country's  enemies  were  right, 
holding  out  [i  ill  to  the  eaen  isl  upon  more   rigorous 

terms  in  the  pending  ncgotint! 

At  Charleston  lie  called  upon  Mr.  Ficklin  to  help  him  out  of  the 
drag.  That  gentleman  came  upon  the  stand,  and,  instead  of  making 
Mr.  Lino  brt  "spot"  more  comfortable,  testified  that  Mr.  i„  voted  far 
the  Ashum  resolution,  declaring  the  war  to  be  unjust  and  uncon 

il.     He  Mi  in  the  Illinois  delegation  in  giving  that 

The  resolution  was  introduced  and  voted  for  no  other  purpose 
the  country  in  negotiating  a  peace.    If  it  was  not  this 
was  it  for?    The  war  had  begun,  battles  had  been  fought,  American 
blood  bad  ft  'il  like  water,  and  for  what  good  or  patriotic  purpose 
Could  Mr.  Lincoln  hare  joined  the  abolitionists  in  making  a  r. 
the  enemy's  benefit?    He  did  give  that  monstrous  vote,  and  many 
Otfai  rer,  tiut  now  attempts  to  pettifog  out  of  it  by  denying 

something  that  Douglas  had  not  charged  upon  him.  Lincoln,  and  the 
Massachi  led  him,  were  determined  that  in  the 

treaty  of  peace  our  country  should  come  off  without  advantage — that 
we  should  ""i  acquire  Mexv  IS  territory  as  indemnity  for  the  outrages 
put  upon  us,  in  order  that  the  crew  of  scctionalists  with  whom  he  acted 
might  make  forty  ( apital.  They  would  have  robbed  their  country  of  its 
just  rights,  blotted  its  escutcheon,  and  branded  with  infamy  all  who 
maintained  the  ju.Mirc  of  the  war,  to  -tin  re  that  great  end  of  politicians 
of  his  class — power  and  spoils.  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  was  die  humble  cats- 
paw  of  tl  -id  most  faithfully  hat  be  followed  u] 

i  e  in  die  same  line  of  policy  for  die  benefit  of  the  same  poii 
interest. 

It  was  in  support  of  this  policy  Uiat  he  joined  with  the  enemi 
Clay  in  the  whig  ranks,  and  contributed  to  the  ruling  out  of  the  great 
chieftain  by  substituting  the  leader  in  that  "prosJavery  raid, 

ii  an  war,  as  the  Chiago  Tribune  has  termed  it,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Clay,  who  could  not  be  made  the  supple  instrument  of  the  aboil 
wing  of  the  whig  party,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  attached  himself,  and 
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which  affiliation  he  showed  in  his  famous,  or  rather  infamous  "spotty" 
speech. 

Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  quibble  out  of  the  odium  of  fab  impatnV 
course  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  war,  by  begging  the  question  upon 
votes  of  supplies.  He  showed  by  his  congressional  course  that  he  was 
as  serviceable  an  ally  of  Mexico  as  if  he  had  met  hb  countrymen — his 
constituents — upon  Mexican  soil,  with  a  Mexican  dm 
them  with  "bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves,"  as  Corwin  hoped  they 
mold  1*. 

We  have  heretofore  given  our  readers  hb  record,  at  length,  on  this 
question.  His  course  b  familiar  to  the  people  ol  the  whole  State,  1 
cially  to  our  older  residents,  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
Should  have  ventured  to  dig  it  up  in  a  COQDtJf  where  there  are  so  D 
who  participated  in  that  "unjust  war,"  as  he  and  the  abolitionists  pro- 
claimed it:  We  can  only  account  Cor  it  in  the  fact  thai  be  bad  t>>  play  a 
delicate  part  in  Coles,  to  hide  himself  on  the  slavery  question  and  in  his 
trepidation  and  hb  desire  to  find  oUier  sobjectt  of  conunent  blundered 
from  Scylla  upon  CharybdLs.  He  run  upon  his  most  odious  "spot," 
which  brought  upon  him  the  expose"  of  his  MenfctB  rcvonl  by  Dougbl  at 
Sullivan. 

In  his  course  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  war  Mr.  Lincoln  only  vented 
that  abolition  feeling,  which  has  culminated  in  his  avowal  that  he  favors 
the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  negroes  with  the  whites.  Abolitionism 
then,  as  now,  was  the  basis  of  his  political  creed. 

\Ckuaga  Journal,  September  St,  1858J 

THE  Fonmi  .HUNT  DEBATE  BETWEEN  LINCOLN  AND 

DOUGLAS 

(Special  correspondence  of  the  Journal) 

Charleston,  Coixs  Co.,  Sept.  *o 

Saturday  was  a  great  day  in  Charleston.  There  were  not  less  than 
twelve  thousand  people  present,  from  the  adjar.  'ties, 

to  hear  the  fourth  joint  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas.    The 
streets  of  the  village  were  filled  with  a  perfect  tide  of  bun  rging 

to  and  fro,  and  immediately  after  dinner  the  tide  flowed  out  to  the 
County  Fair  Grounds,  where  the  debate  look  place. 

The  reception  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  arrival,  by  the 
Republicans  of  Charleston,  was  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic.     Mr. 
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Bromwell,  on  behalf  of  the  Republicans  of  Charleston,  made  an  eloquent 
speech  of  welcome,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  responded  briefly,  but  in  befit- 
ting terms;  after  which  our  noble  leader  was  perfectly  overwhelmed  with 
the  warm  greetings  of  the  thousands  of  good  friends  who  had  come  to 
see  and  hear  him. 

The  debate,  in  the  afternoon,  was  opened  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  on 
taking  the  stand,  was  vociferously  cheered. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  GALESBURG  DEBATE 

[Chicago  Press  ami  Tribune,  October  *,  1858] 

THE  &ALE8BUBG  DEBATE 

Galisblrg,  Iowa,  Sept.  so,   1858 

EditOfi  Press  and  Tribune:    Please  inform  the  readers  of  your  paper 

the  time  of  the  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  Galcsburgon  the 

7th  of  October.    Will  it  l>c  in  the  day  time  or  evening,  and  at  what  hour. 

Many  Republican*  from  Muscatine  will  be  there.     Insert   notice  in 

ligc,  Yours  truly, 

G.  W.  V. 
(The  previous  debates  have  all  commenced  at  a  p.  11.  and  m  believe 
tliat  is  the  hour  fixed  on  by  the  Galesburg  committees. — Eds.  /'.  6*  T.) 

[HurlingtitH,  lixea,  Slate  Gaulle,  September  jo.  1858] 

DOUGLAS   \T  GALESBUBti 

Douglas  and  I.imnln  will  address  t  Ji<-  people  at  Galesburg  on  Thurs- 
day tlic  7th  of  October.    Persons  desiring  to  be  present  on  the  oa ; 
can  do  so  at  a  small  expense  via  the  Burlington  &  M.  RR.  and  Chicago 
&  Qutncy  Railroad.    Tickets  to  Galesburg  and  back — kalj  /are — good 
lor  1  lie  7th  and  8th  on  regular  trains. 

Wc  hope  to  sec  a  large  delegation  from  Iowa  on  that  OCt 
ie  coming  from  towns  west  of  us  had  better  avail  themselves  of  the 
afternoon  train  on  the  6th  in  order  to  make  sure  of  connection.    Tickets 
I  at  any  of  the  Railroad  ticket  offices. 

[Peoria,  111.,  Transcript,  October  1,  1858] 

THE  NEXT  i.KKAT  DKIUTE  HKTW'KKN  LINCOLN   AND 

DOUGLAS 

The  next  great  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  comes  off  at 
I  i.iksburg,  on  Thursday  next,  the  7th  of  October,  and  will  attract  the 
luges)  crowd  thai  has  yet  assembled  to  listen  to  the  joint  discussions 

I*) 
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between  the  two  great  political  champions.  It  is  estimated  that  not  Ie& 
than  25,000  jxrrson.s  will  be  in  attendance,  and  the  citizens  of  Galcsburg 
are  making  extensive  preparations  for  the  event. 

Peoria,  Oquawka  and  Burlington  Railroad  are  prepared 
taraodate  all  who  may  desire  to  pass  over  llieir  mad  to  a: 
this  great  debate.    An  extra  train  will  leave  this  city  at  S  J  in  the  morning, 
and  returning,  leave  Galesburg  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afleni oon.     IVoria 
ought  to  furnish  at  least  3,000  persons  for  this  train.    Let  there  be  a 
general  ]x>uring  out  of  our  citizen  Republican  friends 

in  particular,  to  be  on  hand.    An  extraordinary  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  Douglas-worshippers  to  get  out  the  largest  crowd  fof 
The  decided  advantage  whkh  Mr.  Lincoln  has  heretofore  gained  over 
his  antagonist  in  these  joint  ^asperated  them  to  such  an 

1  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  at  Galcsburg  to  regain  their  lost 
grounds  by  giving  Douglas  as  large  a  number  of  sympathizers  in 
audience  as  possible,  who  will  be  desperate  in  their  enthusiasm  to  the 
last  degree.  But  the  Republican  party  throughout  this  section  is  con- 
and  Old  Abe  will  meet  with  a  reception  next  Thurs- 
day, which,  in  point  of  zeal  and  magnificence  will  far  excel  anything  of 
-t-fcirv  witnessed  in  the  West. 

|<  'hiatg*  Prtn  and  Tritum,  Octoljer  $,  i$s«l 

111 1:  SALESBURG  DEBATE.    A  WORD  TO  THE  COK- 
.MITTKK  OF  ARRANGEMENTS 

fifth  public  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  comes  off 

-ileslrtirg  on  Thursday  next.    We  observe  from  our  exchanges  in 

that  quarter  that  prcj>aration<  ate  being  nude  for  an  immense  crowd. 

A  special  train  will  leave  this  city  bom  the  Central  Depot  on  Thursday 

ning  it  -i>.  o'clock,  reaching  Galcsburg  at  1:25  P.  M.     Fare  for  the 

round  trip  six  dollars. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  say  a  word  to  the  Committee  of 

Arrangements  for  the  debate.     At  none  of  the  pi  siens 

re  l«en  any  adequate  accommodations  for  reporters.     It  is 

not  a  fact  that  two  chairs  and  a  wash-stand  eighteen  inches  square  are 

sufficient  furniture  for  half  a  dozen  men  to  work  on,  nor  is  it  always 

nicut  to  make  a  battle  against  a  mob  of  excited  politicians,  when 

sighting  editor  is  at  home.     In  behalf  of  ourselves  and  such  other 

representatives  of  the  press  as  may  Ix  ted,  may  we  request 
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arrangcrr.cr.ti  be  made  for  at  least  i^.  rr>  -a       '■  ■■■ 
tables  be  placed  where  they  will  a.:  t  .:---- 
people  on  the  platform  and  where  u.r-*  v . 
to  crowd  between  the  reporter*  an •.:  -----  .•:■?-...-.■—- 
with  authority  and  physical  strer.EV.  «s  -~. 
appointed  to  keep  loafers  out  of  the  re:-  •-.:-.:.      -  -r 
absolutely  essential  to  the  accuracy    :  ".:*-  w:-  " 
[Gaiesburg  t't'..-:- -: 

We  leam  that  the  Rep-':-liri.r.  aeirc.: 
as  near  as  possible,  in  the  foil'. ■''■•■.z    -jv 

Knoxville  delegation  will  c  ~r.  v  ::   1.  ■ 
down  Main  street.    Galesb-.-e  «.-■   -  v  '.'.  -  v, 
the  square. 

Mercer  county  delegati::.  t'_ 

Cameron  and  adjoining  -.  11.    v  '.'. 
12  o'clock. 

Monmouth  delegati'.-r.  •.:.  :: 

Abingdon  delegatioa  <•:.   :-. 

Henderson,  Oneida.  Vi: :..-.-.  r.. 
the  city  from  the  east  on  Ml.:"  .-■. — 

Train  from  Chicag--  irii  ■■  ::-■■.:■■ 

Train  from  Peoria  at  : :  * 

[C&:h>'i    '■      '■'■ 

Messrs.  Editor.-: — Ye- :*.—.:  _ 
overheard  two  Dougk-  .---.•  *•;*.,■*■- 
conversation.     I  hear'  1* ;"•.'*••;  -• 
House,  for  we  can  get  i  K .  >     ■  •    • 

peared  afterward  the  •■.'.<:  ;* ■■-.••'  ■      ■■■■■;  .. 

at  the  cars,  he  being  on  hi-  '  '-.•  •    V  .■    .     -•  •  ■.<■      ■.•■ 

city  till  Monday.     It  -*'::.'.     .'■'.-    ,'/..;•  ■  .  ..,,    .,;■•..,  1 

any  sort  of  a  horn  e.\c.c;-t  <.:.<:  -\*  ••■  *  v.  [■:<■-  ■•  ■  >.■..•■  /.»«/..  ///<■ 
Journal,  to  wit;  one  offered  V.  t;.err.  '.y  •-  ■  ••rv,:i:i  '//•/(■>/  Hull  who  turn* 
up  occasionally  in  different  part-  of  ti.i-  Male. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  reception  of  Mr.  Douglas.  It  was.  wliis 
pcred  around  among  a  certain  few  that  the  Little  Giant  would  arrive  mi 
the  Peoria  train  at  two  o'clock.    A  self-ai>|)ointcd  commit  Hi',  1 In  1 
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ing  three  persons,  having  hoisted  their  colors,  straightened  their  hair 

and  mustaches  and  vi]  off  their  lips  with  their 

res,  made  tracks  for  the  depot.    As  soon  as  the  cars  stopped  the 

bed  Into  the  hind  car;  Judge  Douglas  was  visible  and 

'     lord  said.  "How  d'ye  do  Mr.  D.,"  as  natural  as  possible.   Mr. 

I),  replied,  "I  in  tolerable  I"     The  rest  of  the  Committee  then  went 

through  the  same  performance,  each  one  dosing  up,  saying, 

.either,"  then  squirting  a  little  tobacco  juice  and  looking  sidewisc 

'.1.  D.    A  tori  of  proa  I  one 

carriage  and  18  or  20  ]>ersons  on  foot;  among  thi  ians  I  observed 

lojfi  who  seemed  to  lie  perfectly  at  borne.     Mr.  Douglas  had  on 

lite  hal  and  coat.    This  imposing  spectacle  then  moved  on.  led 

by  I1  iitee  to  Anthony's  lumber  yard. 

street,  thence  to  the  Bonncy  House. 

Here  was  an  imposing  Mr.  Douglas  and  hi 

white  hat  went  into  the  Bonney  House  parlor, followed  by  several  1 
committee  and  the  aforesaid  colored  boys.  All  the  faithful  in  tin 
had  by  this  time  collected  and  one  ol  them  went  so  far  as  to  pr 
a  cheer,  but  Mr.  1).  saying  at  about  this  time  that  he  would  like  *>mc 

tn  wash  himself  with,  put  a  IW 
rose  up  to  go  to  the  wash  room  he  turned  round  and  smiled  my  benignly 
the  Crowd,  to  reciprocate  which,  the  negro  lx>ys>'  ■!  -.tamps 

upon  the  1 1  -idcwalk. 

After  Mr.    1),  had  washed  he  retired  to  a  private  mom  followed 
hy  Mr.  Ford  and  Jim  Davidson,  and  further  deponent  saith  not,  but 
it  is  rc|)ortcd  around  town  this  morning  that  Mr.  D.  asked  Mi 
if  it  was  true  th.ii  did  make  an  amalgamation  speech  at  the 

Cable  celebration  in  this  city? 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  Railroad  company 
to  bring  Mr.  D.,  and  charged  only  half  fare  for  the  6 
or  8  persons  who  came  « ith  him  on  the  train.  The  most  of  said  \x 
when  last  seen  were  in  the  neighlx»rhood  of  a  Bologna  sausage  shop  on 
Boone  Avenue  when  they  probably  stuffed  themselves  until  they  In 
perfectly  torpid,  in  which  state  they  will  probably  be  shipped  to  Peoria 
as  freight  tod 
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Mr.  Dooglas'a  8aeeell 

When  the  Senator  appeared  on  the  stand  he  was  greeted  with  three 
tremendous  cheers.     He  laU : 

Ladies  <ind  Gentlemen:  Four  years  ago  I  appeared  before  the  people 
of  Knox  County  fur  the  purpose  of  defending  my  political  action  upon 
the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  and  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  hill.  Those  of  you  before  me  who  were  present  then  will  re- 
member that  I  vindicated  myself  for  supporting  those  two  meai 
liy  the  fed  that  they  rested  ujion  the  great  fundamental  principle  that 

the  people  of  each  State  and  each  Territory  of  this  Union  have  the  right, 

OUghl  to  be  ji-rmittcd  to  exercise  the  right,  of  regulating  their  own 
own  way,  subject  to  do  other  limitation  or 
notion  than  that  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  imposes. 
■  them.  I  men  called  upon  the  people  of  Dlfnofi  to  decide  whi 
that  principle  of  -elf  government  was  right  or  wrong.  If  it  was  and  is 
right,  thru  me  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  were  right,  and  conse- 
quently, the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  based  upon  the  same  principle, 
must  necessarily  have  been  right.    ("That's  so,"  and  cheers.] 

r  e  Kansas  and  Mi  UD  declared,  in  so  many  words,  that  it 

the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into 
any  State  or  Territory,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  bul  to  Ir.ive  the 
people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  dome>tic  Insti- 
tutions in  their  Own  way,  SUbJei  I  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  last  four  years  I  have  devoted  all  my  energic 
private  and  public,  to  commend  that  principle  to  the  American  pe 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  in  condemnation  or  support  of  my  political 
■.  I  apprehend  that  no  honest  man  will  doubt  the  fidelity  with 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  I  have  Stood  by  it. 

During  the  last  year  a  question  arose  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stiles  whether  or  not  thai  principle  would  be  violated  by  the  admi 
of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution.     In  my 

lion,  the  attempt  to  force  Kansas  in  under  that  constitution  was  a 
gross  violation  of  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  Compromise  Measures 
of  1850,  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  of  1854,  and  therefore  I  led 

in  the  fight  against  lite  lecompton  Constitution,  and  conducted  it 
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until  the  effori  through  Congress  was  al 

donod.    And  I  can  appeal  to  all  men,  friends  and  foes,  Democrats  and 
RepubUcUU,  Northern  HMD  and1  Southern  mm,  that  during  the  ■■■ 
of  that  fight  I  carried  the  banner  of  Popular  Sovereignty  aloft,  and 
never  allowed  it  to  trail  in  the  dust,  or  lowered  my  flag  until  victory 
perched  upon  our  arms-    [Cheer?..] 

When  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  defeated,  the  question  arose 

it  minds  of  those  v.Ixj  had  advocated  it  what  they  should  next  n 
to  in  order  to  cany  out  their  views.    They  devised  a  measure  known 
as  the  English  hill,  and  granted  a  general  amnesty  and  po  rdon 

to  all  men  who  had  fought  against  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  pn> 
\  i>U  il  they  would  support  that  bill.     I  for  one  did  no!  choose  to  a> 

.trdon,  or  to  avail  myself  of  the  amnesty  granted  on  that  condition. 
The  fact  that  the  supj*  Ming  to  forgive  all 

differences  of  opinion  at  that  time  in  the  event  those  who  opposed  it 

ttd  the  English  hill,  was  an  admission'  they  did  not  think  that 
opposition  to  Lecompton  impaired  a  man's  standing  in  the  Democratic 
party. 

.  the  question  arises.  What  was  that  English  bill  which  t  ( 
men  are  now  attempting  to  make  a  test  of  political  orthodoxy  in  this 
country?    It  provided,  in  substance,  that  the  Lecompton  Conatitu 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  people  of  Kansas  for  their  adoption  or  rcjec- 

at  an  election  which  was  held  in  August  last,  and  in  case 
refused  admission  under  it,  that  Kansas  should  be  kept  out  of  the  Union 
until  she  had  93,420  inh.:!:  i.i  i  i        i  wash)  fai  ting  the  001 

1  back  in  order  to  enable  the  people  to  say  whether  or  not  it  was 
their  act  and  deed,  ami  emtiodied  their  will;  but  the  other  proposi 

if  they  refused  to  come  into  the  Union  under  it,  they  should  l>c  kept 
oul  until  tfaey  had  double  or  treble  lation  the)  then  had,  I  never 

nould  sanction  by  my  vote.    The  reason  why  I  could  not  sanction  it  is 
to  1"  1  hr  fact  that  by  tin  bill,  if  the  people  of  Kansas 

had  only  agreed  to  become  a  slavcholding  State  under  the  Lecompton 
iinnion,  they  could  have  done  so  with  35,000  people,  hut  if  they 
insisted  on  being  a  Free  State,  as  Ihey  had  a  right  to  do,  then  they  were 
10  be  punished  by  being  kept  out  of  the  union  until  they  had  nearly 
three  times  that  population.     I  then  said  in  my  place  in  the  Senate,  as 

■  Omitted. 

•  llMfTU  "thM"  «IK»  -•dlllbliwi." 


I  now  say  to  you,  ili.it  whenever  Kansas  has  population  enough  for  a 
Slave  State,  she  has  population  enough  fur  ■  Free  State.  ["That's  it," 
ami  cheers.]  I  have  never  yet  given  a  vote,  and  I  never  intend  to 
record  one,  making  an  odious  and  unjust  distinction  between  the  differ- 
i-ii  Status  of  this  Union.  [Applause.]  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
principle  in  our  Republican  form  of  government  that  all  the  States  of 
this  Union,  old  free  and  slave,  stand  on  an  i  talitjr. 

Equality  among  the  different  States  is  a  cardinal  principle  on  which 
all  our  institutions  rest  Wherever,  therefore,  you  make  a  discrimination 
saying  to  a  Slave  State  that  it  shall  be  admitted  with  35,000  inhabitants, 
and  to  a  Free  State  thai  it  shall  nol  be  admitted  until  it  has  03,000  or 
100,000  inhabitants,  you  are  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the  Federal 
Government  ion  the  scale  in  favor  of  one  data  of  States  ageinsl  tin- 
other.  Nor  would  I.  on  i!n  other  hand,  any  sooner  sanction  the  doctrine 
that  a  Free  State  could  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  35,000  pe 
while  a  Slave  State  was  kepi  out  until  it  had  93,000.  I  have  always 
declared  in  the  Senate  my  willingness,  and  I  am  willing  now  to  ai 
the  rule,  that  no  Territory  shall  ever  become  a  State  until  it  has  the 
requisite  txjpulation  for  a  member  of  Congress,  according  to  the  then 

ting  ratio.  But  trbile  I  have  always  been,  and  an  now,  willing  to 
adopt  that  general  rule,  I  was  not  willing  and  wxiuld  not  consent  to 
make  an  exception  of  Kansas,  as  a  punishment  tor  hei  obstinacy  in 
demanding  the  right  to  do  as  she  pleased  in  the  formation  of  her  con- 
stitution. It  is  proper  that  I  should  remark  here,  th.it  1  ■  ition 
to  the  Lecompton  Constitution  did  not  rest  upon  the  peculiar  position 
1  by  Kansas  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  held  then,  and  hold  now, 
that  if  the  people  of  Kai.  It  I  their  right  to  make 
one,  and  be  received  into  the  Union  under  it;  if,  on  the 
want  a  Free  State.  t  right  i<>  have  it,  and  no  man  should  ever 
<,|i|*ise  mail  admission  because  they  ask  it  under  thi 
I  hold  to  that  great  prim  tmeni  which  asserts  the  right 
of  every  people  to  decide  for  themselves  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
domestic  Institutions  and  (I  h  they  are  to 
live, 

The  effort  has  been  and  made  hi  mil  State  by  1  l 

:  nosters  and  other  Federal  office-holders  to  make  a  test  of  faith  on 
the  support  of  the  English  bill.  seches 

all  over  the  State  S|  and  in  favor  of  Lincoln,  either  directly  or 


indirectly,  because  I  would  not  sanction  a  discrimination  between  Slaw 
and  Free  States  by  voting  for  the  English  bill.  But  while  that  bill  is 
made  a  test  in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Democratic 
organization  in  this  State,  how  is  it  in  the  other  States  ?  Go  to  Indiana, 
and  there  you  find  English  himself,  the  author  of  the  English  hill. 
is  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Congress,  has  been  forced  by  public 
opinion  to  abandon  his  own  darling  project,  and  to  give  a  promise  that 
he  will  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  at  once,  whenever  she  forms 
a  constitution  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  ratifies  it  by  a  majority  vote  of 
her  people.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  with  English  himself,  but  I  am 
informed  that  every  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  Indiana 
takes  the  same  ground.  Pass  to  Ohio,  and  them  JOB  find  that  Groes- 
l>cck,  and  PendletOl  "X,  and  all  the  other  anti-Lccompton  men 

who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  against  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution, but  voted  for  the  English  bill,  now  repudiate  it  and  take  the 
same  ground  that  I  do  on  that  question.    So  it  is  with  tl  ■  and 

others  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  it  is  with  every  other  Lecompton  Demo- 
crat in  the  Free  States.  They  now  abandon  even  the  English  bill,  and 
come  back  to  the  true  platform  which  1  proclaimed  at  the  time  in  the 
Senate,  and  upon  which  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  now  stands. 

And  yet,  Dotwithstandmg  the  fact  that  every'  Lecompton  ami 
Lecompton  Democrat  in  the  Free  State*  has  abandoned  the  English 
hill,  you  are  mid  that  it  is  to  be  made  a  test  upon  me,  while  the  j>ower 
and  patronage  of  the  Government  arc  all  exerted  to  elect  men  to  Con- 
gress in  the  other  States  who  occupy  the  same  position  with  reference  to 
it  that  I  do.  It  seems  that  my  political  offense  consists  in  the  fact  that 
I  first  did  not  vote  for  the  English  bill,  and  thus  pledge  myself  to  keep 
Kansas  oat  Of  the  Union  until  she  has  a  population  of  93,430.  and  then 
return  home,  violate  that  pledge,  repudiate  the  bill,  and  take  the  opposite 
ground.  If  I  had  dune  lhi\  perhaps  the  Administration  v. 
be  advocating  my  re-election,  as  it  is  that  of  the  others  who  have  pursued 
this  course.  I  did  not  choose  to  give  that  pledge,  for  the  reason  that 
I  iliil  not  intend  to  carry  out  that  principle.  I  never  will  consent,  for 
the  sake  of  conciliating  the  frowns  of  power,  10  pledge  myself  to  do  that 
which  I  do  DOt  intend  to  perform.  I  now  submit  the  question  to  you, 
as  my  constituency,  whether  I  was  not  right,  first,  in  resisting  the  adop- 
tion uf  th<-  Lecompton constitution, and  secondly, in  resisting  the  English 
bill.    [An  universal  "Yes"  from  the  crowd.]    I  repeat  that  I  opposed 
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ihc  Lecompimi  Constitution  because  it  was  DM  the  act  and  deed  of  the 
people  of  Kansas,  and  did  not  cmlxxly  their  will.  I  denied  the  right  of 
any  power  on  earth,  under  01  0  of  government,  to  fbiee  a  00) 

tution  on  an  unwilling  people.     ["Hear,  hear;    that's  the  doctri 

tad  i  been.]    Then  h<  n  tome  men  could  pretend  to  bi 

that  the  Lccompton  Constitution  embodied  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Ksntttj   but  that  time  has  pasted.     The  question  red  to  the 

people  of  Kansas  under  the  English  bill  last  August,  and  then,  at  a  fair 
election,  they  rejected  the  Lecompton  Constitution  by  I  vote  of  from 
eight  to  ten  against  it  to  one  in  its  favor.  Since  it  has  been  voted  down 
by  so  overwhelming  a  majority  no  man  can  pretend  that  it  was  the  act 
and  deed  of  thai  people.     ["That's  so,"  and  cheers.] 

I  submit  the  question  to  you  whether  or  not,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
me,  that  constitution  would  have  l*en  crammed  down  the  ihmats  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  against  their  consent.    ["It  would,  it  would  ,"  "Hurrah 

I  'nugln.v,"  "Three  Cheen  for  Douglas",  etc.]  While  at  least  ninety, 
nine  nut  of  every  hundred  people  here  present  agree  that  I  was  right 
in  defeating  that  project,  yet  my  enemies  use  the  fact  thai  I  did  defeat 
it  by  doing  right,  to  break  me  down  and  put  another  man  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  my  place.  ["No,  no,  you'll  be  returned;"  three  cheers, 
etc.]  The  very  men  who  acknowledge  that  I  was  right  in  defeating 
Lecompton,  now  form  an  alliance  with  Federal  office-holders,  professed 
mpton  men,  to  defeat  me,  because  I  did  right.  ["It  can't  be 
done."]  My  political  opponent,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  no  ho|>e  on  earth, 
and  has  never  dreamed  that  he  had  a  chance  of  success,  were  it  not  for 
the  aid  that'  he  is  receiving  from  Federal  office-holders,  who  arc  using 
their  influence  and  the  patronage  of  the  Government  against  me  in 
revenge  for  my  having  defeated  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  ["Hear 
him,"  and  applause.] 

What  do  you  Republicans  mink  of  a  political  organization  thai 
will  try  to  make  an  unholy  and  unnatural  combination  with  its  professed 
foes  to  beat  a  man  merely  because  he  has  done  right  ?  ["Shame  on  it."] 
You  know  that'  such  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  your  own  party.  You 
know  that  the  axe  of  dccspiti  upended  over  every  man  in  office 

in  Illinois,  and  the  terror'  of  proscription  is  threatened  every  Democrat 

■  Otnia  "itiM." 
•Onki-tftrt." 
•  Rimit:  "ttmn"  for  Tart*." 
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liy  the  present  s  the  R<-  ticket 

in  preference  to  my  Democratic  associates  and  myself.     ("The  pe 
are  with  you,  let  t1  etc.]    I  OOUM  find  an  instance  in  t 

l"istmastcr  of  the  city  of  Galesburg,  and  in  every  other  poM 
this  vicinity,  nil  ol  whom  haw  i •:■■  i  n  down  simply  because 

discharged  the  duties  of  thctr  offices  honestly,  and  supported  the  regular 
ki-i  in  this  State  in  the  right.    The  Republican  party  is 
ling  itself  of  every  unworthy  means  in  the  present  co 
i  lection,  because  its  leaders  know  that  if  they  let  this  chance  slip 
they  v.  ill  never  have  another,  and  their  hopes  of  making  this  a  Republican 
State  viil  be  I  'lasted  forever. 

...  |el  me  Oik  you  whether  the  country  has  any  interest  in  sustain- 
ing this  organization  known  as  the  Republican  party.    That  pat: 
unlike  : .  1 1  other  political  organ!  intry.     Ml  other  parties 

national  in  their  character, — have  avowed  their  principles 
alike  in  the  Slave  and  Free'  Kentucky,  as  well  as  Illinois,  in 

Louisiana  as  well  as  In  Massachusetts.    Such  was  the  case  with  the 

party,  and  such  was  and  is  the  cast  with  the  Democratic  party. 
Whigs  and  Democrats  could  proclaim  ibetr  principle-,  boldly  and  & 

rth  and  in  the  South,  in  the  Last  and  in  the  West,  where- 
cver  the  Constitution  ruled,  and  the  A  lag  waved  over  Aj 

But  now  you  have  a    <.  tfnnal  organization,  a  party  which  a; 
to  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union  against  the  Southern,  a  party  whJ 
appeals  to   Northern  passion,   Northern   pride,   Northern  ambit: 
Northern  prejudices,  against  Southern  people,  the  Southern  States,  and 
Southern  institutions.     The  leaders  of  that  party  ho]M5  that  they  will 
be  able  to  unite  the  Northern  States  in  one  great  sectional  party;  and 
inasmuch  rth  a  the  strongest  section,  that  they  will  thus  be 

enabled  to  out-vote,  conquer,  govern  and  control  the  South.     Hence 
you  find  that  they  now  i  echea  advocating  principles  and  meas- 

ure:- which  cannot  be  defended  in  any  ng  State  ol 

ere  ■  Republii  an  residing  in  Galesburg  who  can  travel  into  Ken- 
tucky and  carry  his  principle.-,  with  bin)  across  the  Ohio?    ("No."] 

ublfcan  from  Massachusetts  can  visit  the  Old  Dominion  v 
out  leavinj  iplea  1 1  hind  him  when  be  i  r.  >*ses  Mason  and  Dixon' 

'  Intern  "lb*"  bdart  "Fit*." 
•  Imats  "ind"  thrt  "ami    i 
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Permit  me  in  say  to  you  in  perfect  good  humor,  but  to  all  sincer- 
ity, that  no  [wlitical  creed  is  sound  winch  cannot  be  proclaimed  fearlessly 
in  every  State  of  this  Union  -.vln-re  the  Federal  Constitution  is1  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.    ["That's  so,"  and  cheers.] 

Nbl  only  b  this  Republican  party  unable  tn  prodtim  its  principles 
alike  in  the  N'orth  and  in  the  South,  in  the  Free  Slates  and  in  the  Slave 
States,  I  I'll  it  CUfflOl  even  proclaim  them  in  the  same  forms  and  give 
them  the  same  strength  and  meaning  in  all  parts  of  the  same  State. 
My  friend  Lincoln  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  mange  a  debate  in  the 

center  part  of  the  State,  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  men  from  the  North 
and  the  South.      In   the  ;-\!  ben  pari   of  llliimi-.  lie  CM 

0  as  bold  and  radical  Abolitionism  as  ever  Giddings,  Lovejoy,  or 
Garrison  enunciated;  but  when  he  gets  down  a  little  fartln  r     milt  he 

;  hi-  is  in  Old  Line  Whig,  [great  I  a  disciple  of  Henry 

Clay  ["Singleton  says  he  defeated  Clay's  Domination  for  the  presidci 
and  cries  of  "That's  so."]  and  declares  that  he  still  adheres  to  the  Old 
Line  Whig  creed,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  <l<>  with  Abolitionism, 
or  negro  equality, 01  negro  citizenship.    ["Hurrah  for  Douglas."]    I 
once  before  hi  IS  oi    Mr.  Lincoln'  in  a  public  speech,  and  at 

1  leston  he  defied  me  to  show  that  there  was  any  difference  between 

:  tin-  North  and  in  the  South,  and  that  they  were  D 
-till  i  harmony.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  two  of  them,  and 
you  can  then  say  whether  yon  would  be  apt  to  believe  that  the  same 
man  ever  uttered  both.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  In  a  speech  in  reply 
to  me  at  Chicago  in  July  last,  Mr  Linmln  in  speaking  of  the  equality 
of  the  negro  with  the  white  man  used  the  following  language: — 

iould  like  to  know,  if,  taking  this  old  Declaration  of  fad  .  which 

■  I' .  I. ires  th«t  all  i  u.il  UpOB  |  ad  making  exceptions  to  it.  where 

will  it  Mop  ?    If  one  man  aays  it  doc*  not  mean  o  negro,  why  may  not  another  man 
say  h does  mil  mean  another  man  ?    [laughter.l     UtheDecLuMloi 
let  us  get  the  statute  book  in  which  we  find  it,  and  tear  it  out.     Who  is  so  bold  as 
to  do  it  ?    If  it  is  not  trar,  let  us  tear  ll 

You  rind  that  Mr.  Uncoln  there  proposed  that  if  the  doc  trine  of  tin- 
Declaration  of  Independence,  declaring  all  men  to  be  born  equal,  did 
not  include  the  negro  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with  the  white  man, 
that  we  should  lake  the  Statute  book  and  tear  it  out.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]     He  there  took  the  ground  that  the  negro  race  is  included  in 

»  HmsK  *W  «ft»*"aV 

•  Read..  "LascolaV  tor  -Lincoln. ■• 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  equal  of  the  white  race,  and 
ih;it  then  could  be  no  such  thing  U  I  n  in  the  noes,  making 

one  superior  and   the  other  inferior.    I  read   now   from   the  same 
speech  :— 

"  My  friends  [he  uyi],  I  h»Te  detained  JfOU  about  as  lung  as  I  desire  to  do,  and 
I  have  only  to  My,  let  us  discard  all  this  quibbling  about  this  bsi  iMher 

'his  nice  and  that  net  Utd  the  Other  r.nf  being  inferior,  and  therefore  ikey 
must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position,  discarding  our  standard  that  wc  have  left  it». 
Let  u  discard  all  tln-v  tM&as,  and  unite  a*  one  people  throughout  this  land,  until 
wc  shall  once-  more  stand  up  declaring  that  nil  men  are  created  equal."     ["That-* 

right,"  el   l 

Ye\  I  have  ii"  doubl  that  you  think  it  is  right;  but  the  Lincoln  men 
down  in  Coles,  Tazewell,  .and  Sangamon  counties  do  not  think 

|lmmcnsc  applause  and  laughter.     "Hit,  hit  again,"  etc.]     In 
the  '  one  li.M.n  of  the  same  speech,  talking  to  the  Chicago  Abol 
he  said:  "I  leave  you,  hoping  that  the  lamp  of  liberty  will  burn  in  your 
■us  until  then  thall  no  longer  be  a  doubt  ■..  «  created 

free  and  equal."     ["Good,  good,"  "Shame,"  etc.]     Well,  you  say  good 

to  that,  and  you  are  going  to  vote  for  Lincoln  because  he  holds  that 

doctrine.  ["That's  so.")  I  will  not  blame  you  CtM  supporting  him  on 
that  ground;  but  I  will  show  you,  in  immediate  contra  -i  with  that  doc- 
trine, what  Mr.  Lincoln  Mid  down  in  Egypt  in  order  to  get  voir 
that  locality,  where  they  do  not  hold  to  such  a  doctrine.  In  .1  joint 
discussion  !>etwecn  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself,  at  Charleston,  1  think . 
on  the  18th  of  but  month,  Mr.  Lincoln,  referring  to  this  subject,  used  the 
following  language: — 

I  .mi  not,  boi  i  \. :  have  been,  In  favor  of  bringing 
in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  whit.  .hi.  I  bit 
.mi  not,  BOI  I  WB  h»t«  bO  O,  IB  him  'I  Baking  VOtea  Ol  '!»•  free  negroes,  or  jut' 
or  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  or  1  with  «Un 

difference  between  the  white  and  bl.u  k 
races  which,  I  suppose,  will  forever  £orl ■!■ :  the  two  i  ■■  ■  ■  lii  ing  together  upon 

|  .1  and  ]k)Iiik.iI  .-■  [inlity ;  and  inasmuch  u  thny  cannot  so  live.  tVi.it  while 
they  do  remain  tOgtthtl  thi  M  BUM  Dt  the  porfUOO  "I  MpOIt  lh»1 

h  a*  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  the  superior  position  being  m 
the  white  man"     ("Good  for  M:     Lincoln,"] 

Fellow-citizens,  here  you  find  men  hurrahing  for  Lincoln, and 
that  he  'li'l  tight,  v.liin  in  one  part  of  the  State  he  stood  up  for  neg 
equality;  and  in  another  part,  for  political  effect,  discarded  th<-  dot  I 
and  declared  thai  then  always  must  be  a  superior  and  inferior  race 
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("They  are  not  men.  Put  them  out,"  etc.]  Abolitionists  up  North  are 
expected  and  required  to  vote  for  Lincoln  liecause  he  goes  for  the  cqu 
of  the  races,  holding  that  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  die  white 
man  and  the  negro  were  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  the  divine  law 
with  that  equality;  and  down  South  he  tells  the  old  Whigs,  the  Kentuc- 
kians,  Virginians,  and  Tenncweeans,  i  is  a  physical  difference 

in  the  races,  making  one  superior  and  the  odier  inferior,  and  that  i 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  white  race  over  the  negro. 

how  can  you  reconcile  those  two  p  I  Mr.  Lis 

He  is  to  be  voted  for  in  the  South  as  a  pro-slavery  man,  and  he  is  to  be 
voted  for  in  the  North  as  an  Abolitionist.  ("Give  it  to  him."  "Hit 
him  again  "]  l"p  here  he  thinks  it  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  a  dif- 
ference between  the  nice*,  and  says,  that  we  most  "<lt  ■  trd  aU  quibbling 
about  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position."     Down  Soutl 

b  "quibble"  about  this  race  and  Uiat  race  and  the  other  race 
being  inferior  as  the  creed  of  his  pirn,  and  declares  that  the  negro  can 
r  be  elevated  to  the  pusitinn  of  the  white  man.  You  find  that  Ml 
political  meetings  are  called  by  different  name*  in  different  counties  in 
the  State.  Here  they  are  called  Republican  meetings;  but  in  old 
Tazewell,  where  Lincoln  made  a  speech  last  Tuesday,  he  did  not  add 
a  Republican  meeting,  but  "a  grand  nlly  of  the  Lincoln  men."  |( 
laughter.]    There  arc  very  few  Republicans  there,  because  Taz-. 

d  with  old  Virginians  and  Kcntuckians,  all  of  whom  arc 
Whigs  or  Democrats;  and  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  called  an  Aboltion  <>r 
Republican  meeting  there,  he  would  not  get  many  votes.    [Laughter  ] 

Go  down  into  Egypt,  and  you  find  that  he  and  his  party  an 
ating  under  an  alias  there,  which  his  friend  Trumbull  has  given  tl 
in  order  that  they  may  cheat  the  people.     When  I  was  dow  D  in  Monro' 
County  a  few  weeks  ago,  addressing  the  |>coplc,  I  saw  handbills  posted 
announcing  that  Mr.  Trumbull  was  going  to  .speak  in  behalf  of  Lincoln 
and  what  do  you  think  the  name  of  his  party  was  there?    Whj 
"Free  Democracy."     [Great  laughter.]     Mr.  Trumbull  and  Mr.  Jehu 
Baker  were  announced  to  address  the  Free  Democracy  of  Monroe 
County, and  the  bill  was  signed,  "Many  Free  Democrats."    The  reason 
that  Lincoln  and  his  party  adopted  the  name  of  "Free  Democracy  "  down 
tin n-  was  Iwrause  Monroe  County  has  always  been  an  old-fashioned 
Democratic  county,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  |>eople 
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believe  that  they  were  Democrats,  sympathized  with  them,  and 
righting  for  Lincoln  as  Democrats.    ("That's  it."  etc] 

DM  up  to  Springfield,  where  Lincoln  now  lives  and  always  ha 
lived,  and  you  find  that  the  Convention  of  his  party  which  assembled 
mm:  didatr.s  for  legislature,  wlto  are  expected  to  vote  for  him 

if  elected,  dare  not  adopt  the  name  of  Republican,  but  assembled  under 
the  title  ed  to  the  Democrat  LUghter  and  cat 

Thus  yuu  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  creed  cannot  travel  through  even  one 
half  of  the  counties  of  this  state,  but  that  it  changes  its  hues  and  be 
lighter  anil  lighter  as  it  travels  from  the  extreme  north,  until  it  is  nearly 
unite  when  it  reaches  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  State.  ["That  - 

"  It'-,  true,"  eb  .] 

i  you,  my  friends,  why  cannot  Republicans  avow  their  principle- 
alike  everywhere?    I  would  despise  myself  if  I  thought  that  1 
procuring  your  votes  by  concealing  my  opinions,  and  by  avowing  one 

i|  princfpl  part  of  the  State,  and  a  different  set  in  another 

If  1  do  not  truly  and  honorably  rcpn  ill  feeling.-. 

then  I  ought  not  to  br  your  senator;  and  I  will  never  conceal 
my  opinions,  or  modify  or  change  them  a  hair's  breadth,  in  ordi 

•'         I  v.  ill'  tell  JTOU  that  this  Chicago  doctrine  of  Lincoln's — 
declaring  that  the  negm  and  the  white  man  are  made  equal  by  the 

.  r.itinnof  [ndc  sad  by  Divine  Providence — is  a  monstrous 

heresy.    ["That's  so,"  tad  terrible  applause.]    The  signer 

. i  ration  of  Independence  never  dreamed  of  the  negro  when  they 
were  writing  that  document.     They  referred  to  whil  to  men  of 

European  birth  and  European  descent,  when  they  declared  the  eqw 
of  all  men.     I  see  a  gentleman  then  in  th«  crowd  shaking  his  he; 
Let  me  remind  him  that  when  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  document, 

ras  the  owner,  and   ^  continued  until  I  ,  of  a  large  number 

of  slaves.     Did  he  intend  to  say  in  that  Declaration  thai  h 
which  he  held  and  btated  as  property,  were  created  his  equals  by  divine 

and  that  he  was  violating  the  law  of  Cod  every  day  of  his  life  by 
holding  them  |"\n,  n.."]     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

when  that  Declaration  was  put  forth,  every  one  of  the  thirteen  Colonics, 
were  slavcholding  Colonies,  and  ever}'  man  who  signed  that  instrument 
represented  a  slaveholding  constituency.    Ret  ,  that  no  one 

of  them  emancipated  his  slaves,  much  less  put  them  on  an  equ 
•  Omhi  "wto," 
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with  himself,  after  he  signed  the  Declaration.    On  the  contrary,  they 

ill  i  nntimicd  to  hold  their  negroes  as  slaves  during  the  Revolutionary 

Now,  do  you  believe — are  you  willing  to  have  it  said — (hat  every 

man  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  declared  the  negro  his 

equal,  and  then  ma  hypocrite  enough  to  to  hold  Mm  as  a 

slave,  in  violation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  divine  law  ?     ["No,  no. "J 

And  yet  when  you  say  that  the  Declaration  "f  Independence  in  li 
the  negro  you  charge  the  signers  of  it  with  hypocrisy. 

I  say  to  you.  frankly,  thai  in  my  opinion  thfa  Government  was  made 
by  our  fathers  on  the  white  basis.     It  was  made  by  white  men  for  the 
benefit  Of  White  men  and  theil  posterity  forever,  and  was  intended  p 
administered  by  white  men  in  all  time  to  come.    ["That's  so,"  and 

•■*.]     But  while  I  hold  lliat  under  our  Constitution  and  political 

in  the  negro  is  not  a  citizen,  cannot  be  a  citizen,  and  ought  not  to 
Ix:  a  citizen,  it  docs  not  follow  by  any  me..:  Should  be  ■>  -lave. 

On  the  contrary,  it  does  follow  that  the  negro,  as  an  inferior  race, 
ought  to  possess  every  right,  ever}'  privilege,  every  immunity,  whicli  lie 
(  an  safely  exercise,  i  I  with  the  safety  of  the  - 

["  That's  so,"  and  cheers.]    Humanity  requires,  and  Christie 

dl  extend  to  every  Inferior  l>em:..\  and  every  de- 
pendent being,  all  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  advantages  which 
can  be  granted  t<>  them,consi  tent  with  the  safety  of  society.    If  you 
ask  me  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  privileges,  I  answer  that  that  is  a 

ion  which  the  people  oi  each  State  i  tde  for  thcffiser< 

["That's  it  "j     Illinois  has  decided  that  question  for  herself.    We  have 

that  in  thil  State  the  negro  shall  DO!  1«-  •  slave.  DOf  shall  he  be  a 
citizen ,  Kentucky  holds  a  different  doctrine.    New  York  holds  one  dif- 
Eerenl  from  either,  and  Maim;  one  different  from  all.     Virgin: 
policy  on  this  question,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  others,  and  so 
on.  until  there  are  hardly  two  States  i  dy  alike  in  regard 

to  the  relation  of  the  white  man  and  the  negro.    Nor  can  you  reconcile 
them  and  make  tlicm  alike.     Bad)  State  must  do  U  it  pleases.     III. 
had  as  much  right  to  adopt  the  policy  which  we  have  on  that  subject  as 
Kentucky  had  to  adopt  a  different  policy.     The  great  principle  oi 
Government  is,  thai  I  Ltfl  has  the  right  to  do  as  it  pleases  on  all 

these  questions,  and  no  other  State  or  powtf  00  earth  has  the  ri^ri 
interfere  with  us,  or  complain  of  us  merely  because  our  system  differs  from 
theirs.     In  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  Mr.  Clay  declared  that 
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this  great  principle  ought  to  exist  in  the  Territories  as  well  as  in  die  States, 
and  I  reasserted  his  doctrine  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  in  1854. 

But  Mr.  MM  lw  made  to  understand,  and  those  who  are 

determined  to  vote  for  him,  no  matter  whether  I  .  very  man 

in  the  South  and  a  negro  equality  advocate  in  the  North,  cannot  be  IB 
to  understand  how  it  is  that  in  a  Territory  the  |>eoplc  can  do  as  they 
please  on  the  slavery  question  under  the  Drcd  Scot: 
see  whether  I  cannot  explain  it  to  the  Mtiafai  tioo  of  all  impartial  men. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  has  said,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that 
a  negro  slave,  being  property,  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with  odier 
property,  and  that  the  owner  may  carry  them  into  United  States  terri- 
H  he  does  other pro]«rty.  [ "That's  so."]  Suppose  any 
two  of  you,  neighbors,  should  conclude  to  go  to  Kansas.  ying 

$100,000  worth  of  negro  slaves,  and  the  other  $100,000  worth  of  mixed 
merchandise,  including  quantities  of  liquors.  You  lx>th  agree  that 
under  that  decision  you  may  carry  your  property  to  Kansas;  but  when 
you  get  it  there,  the  merchant  who  is  possessed  of  the  liquors  is  met 
the  Maine  liquor  law,  which  prohibits  the  sale  or  use  of  his  property, 
und  the  owner  of   die  slaves  is  met  by  equally  unfriendly  legisb.i 

nukes  his  property  worthless  after  he  gets  it  there.    What  is  the 
right  to  carry  your  property  into  the  Teritory  worth  to  either,  when 
unfriendly  legislation  in  die  Territory  renders  it  worthless  after 
get  it  there  ?    The  slaveholder  when  he  gets  his  slaves  there  finds  that 
there  is  no  local  law  to  protect  him  in  holding  them,  no  slave  codi 
police  regulation  maintaining  and  supporting  him  in  his  right,  and  he 
discovers  at  once  that  the  absence  of  such  friendly  legislation  exch 
his  property  from  the  Territory  just  as  irresistibly  as  if  there  was  a 
jxosilive  Constitutional  prohibition  excluding  it. 

Thus  you  find  it  is  with  any  kind  of  property  in  a  Territory:  It 
depends  for  its  protection  OS  the  local  ud  municipal  law.  If  the  people 
Of  a  Territory  want  slavery,  they  make  friendly  legislation  to  introduce 
it;  but  if  they  do  not  want  it.  they  withhold  all  |  from  it;  and 

then  it  cannot  exist  there.  Such  was  the  view  taken  on  the  subject  by 
different  Southern  men  when  the  Nebraska  bill  passed.  See  the  S|>eech 
of  Mr.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  die  present  speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Congress,  mode  at  that  time;  and  there  you  will  fin<! 
whole  doctrine  argued  out  at  full  length.  Read  the  speeches  of  other 
Southern  Congressmen,  Senators  and  Representatives,  made  in  1854,  and 
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mU  tind  that  they  look  the  an  view  s£  *e  sobyeci  as  Mr.  Otr,— 

thai  in  this  cowatry  there  b  ao  puav  ob  aae  face  of  wac  gfobc  feat  can 
force  any  in 
principle  of  oar  ■ 

Territory  shall  be  left  pethaJj  bmt  a>  i 
be  the  nature  and  ihaiarari  of 
meat  was  made,  it  was  baaed  oa  thai  priari|*»     At 
formation  there  were  twelve  atawchawhag  States  aad  oa 
Union. 
Suppose  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  liaoaai  aad  (ha  *«;■'"'  ***.  of  uai- 
formity  of » laws  of  al  (be  Stales  oa  the  •abject  of  slavery,  aad  prevaaed; 
suppose  Mr-  Liacuia  hieaaaf  had  bam  a  waint  of  the  Coovcatioa 
i  framed  the  Coastjtabaa,  aad  that  be  had  risen  in  that  august 
body,  and,  addressing  the  father  of  bis  onaatrjr,  bad  said  as  be  did  at 
Sprit!  A  boose  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.     I  believe 

this  Gorcrrunent  cannot  eadaat  pi  ma  at  ail  j,  half  9are  aad  half  Free. 
[  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  damJrcd  I  do  not  expect  the  bouse  to 
fall ;  but  I  do  expect  it  wB  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing  or  all  the  other. *'  What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  result  ? 
["Hurrah  for  Douglas."]  Suppose  he  had  made  that  Convention 
believe  that  doctrine,  and  they  had  acted  upon  it,  what  do  you  think 
would  have  been  the  result  ?  Do  you  believe  that  the  one  Free  State 
would  have  outvoted  the  twelve  siaveholding  Stales,  and  thus  abolished 
slavery?  [No,  no,"  and  great  applause.]  On  the  contrary,  would 
not  the  twelve  siaveholding  States  have  outvoted  the  one  Free  State, 
and  under  his  doctrine  have  fastened  slavery  by  an  irrevocable  consti- 
tutional provision  upon  every  inch  of  the  American  Republic  ? 

Thus  you  sec  that  the  doctrine  he  now  advocates,  if  proclaimed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Government,  would  have  established  slavery  every- 
where throughout  the  American  continent;  and  are  you  willing,  now 
that  wc  have  the  majority  section,  to  exercise  a  power  which  we  never 
would  bare  submitted  to  when  wc  were  in  the  minority?  ["No,  no," 
and  great  applause.]  If  the  Southern  States  had  attempted 
our  institutions,  and  make  the  States  all  Slave,  when  they  had  the 
power,  I  ask.  Would  you  have  submitted  to  it  ?  If  you  would  not,  are 
you  willing,  now  that  we  have  become  the  strongest  under  that  gTcat 

'  Iiucru  "Ibt"  brfee  "!«.• 
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cipk  of  self-government  that  allows  each  Slate  lo  do  as  it  pleases, 
attempt  to  control  the  Southern  institutions  ?  ("No,  no."]  Then,  my 
friends,  I  say  t<>  you  that  there  U  hot  one  path  of  peace  In  this  Republic, 
and  that  is  to  administer  this  Government  as  our  fathers  made  it.  divided 
Into  Free  and  Slave  Stat.  ..tie  to  decide  ft)T Itsdf  whether 

it  wants  sla>Try  or  not.     If  Illinois  will  settle  the  slaver)1  question  for 
herself,  and  mind  her  own  business  and  let  her  neighbor.-.  t  will 

be  at  |>cacc  witli  Kentucky  and  every  other  Southern  State.     If  every 

State  in  tb(  Union  will  do  the  same,  there  will  be  peace  between  I 
North  and  the  South,  and  in  the  whole  Union. 

1  am  told  tittt  my  time  has  expired.    [Nine  <  heers  for  Douglas.] 


Mr.  Uneoln's  Reply 

Mr  ud  as  he  came  forward  with  three  tremendou 

cheers,  coming  from  every  part  of  the  vast  assembly.    After  silence 
restored,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

My  FeJlow-CUuem:  A  very  large  portion  of  the  speech  whkh 
judge  Douglas  has  addressed  to  you  has  previously  bean  delivered  and 
put  in  print.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  mean  that  for  a  hit  upon  the  Judge 
at  all.  [Renewed  laughter.]  If  I  had  not  lieen  interrupted,  I  was  going 
to  say  that  such  an  answer  as  1  was  able  to  make  to  a  very  large  portion 
of  it,  had  already  DCC9  BOR  than  <i  d-     There 

has  been  an  opportunity  afforded  to  the  public  to  see  our  respec  tin 

a  the  topics  di*  used  in  *  large  portion  of  the  speech  which  he  ha 
just  delivered.  1  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  my 
self  for  not  passing  over  the  entire  ground  thai  th«  Judge  has  traversed. 
I  however  desire  to  take  up  some  of  the  points  that  he  has  attended  to, 
and  ask  your  attention  to  them,  and  I  shall  follow  him  backwards  upon 
some  notes  which  I  hare  taken,  reversing  the  order,  by  beginning  wher 
he  concluded. 

The  Judge  has  alluded  to  die  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
insisted  lhat  negroes  are  not  included  in  that  Declaration;  and  that  it  is 

ider  upon  the  framersof  that  instrument  to  suppose  that  negroes  we 
meant  dicrein;  and  he  asks  you:  Is  it  ]x>s<,il>le  to  lwlieve  that  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  penned  the  immortal  paper,  could  have  supposed  hiii 
applying  the  language  of  that  instrument  lo  the  negro  race,  and  yet 
lield  a  portion  of  thai  race  in  slavery  ?  Would  he  not  at  once  have 
freed  them  ? 
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I  only  have  to  remark  upon  this  part  of  the  Judge's  speech  (and  that, 
too,  very  briefly,  f<>r  I  shall  not  detain  myself,  or  viu,  upon  that  point 
for  any  great  length  of  time.)  that  I  believe  the  entire  records  of  the 
world,  from  the  d:itc  of  the  Dec  la  nil  ion  of  Independence  up  to  within 
three  years  ago,  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  one  single  affirmation, 
from  one  single  man,  ihat  the  MgtO  WM  not  included  in  the  Declaration 
of  In  ice;   I  think  I  may  defy  Judge  Douglas  to  ihow  tba 

ever  said  so,  that  Washington  ever  said  so,  that  any  President  ever  said 
st>,  that  any  member  Of  Congress  erei  Mid  10,  or  that  any  living  man 
upon  the  whole  earth  ever  said  so,  until  the  necessities  of  the  present 
v  of  tin-  Democratic  party,  iii  regard  to  slavery,  had  to  invent  that 
affirmation.  [Tremendous  applause.]  And  I  will  remind  Judge  Doug- 
las and  this  tudience  thai  shite  Mr.  Jefferson  mi  the  owner  of  slaves, 

as  undoubtedly  he  was,  in  speaking  upon  this  very  subject  he  used  the 

strong  language  that  "he  trembled  for  his  country  v.  beted 

that  God  was  just;"  and  I  will  offer  the  highest  premium  in  my  p 

to  Judge  Douglas  if  he  will  show  that  he,  in  all  bis  life,  i  v.  r  uttered  a 

sentiment  at  all  akin  to  that  of  Jefferson.    [Great  applause  and  i 

Hit  bin  again."  "Good,  good."] 

The  next  thing  to  which  I  will  ask  your  attention  is  the  Judge's 

iments  ujkmi  the  fad  IS  lie  assumes  it  to  be,  that  we  cannot  call  our 

public  meetings  as  Republican  meetings;   and  he  instances  Tazewell 

■   of  the  places  where  the  friends  of  Lincoln  have  called 

a  public  meeting  and  have  not  dared  it Sj  RcpubhV  m  meeting. 

He  in  i  mot    Monroe  County  as  another,  where  Judge  Trumbull  and 

Jehu  Baker  addressed  the  persons  whom  the  Judge  assumes  to  be  the 

friends  of  Lincoln,  calling  them  the  "Free  Democracy."     I  have  the 

honor  to  inform  Judge  Douglas  thai  he  ipoke  in  that  very  County  of 

Tazewell  last  Saturday,  and  I  was  there  on  Tuesday  last;   and  when 

he  spoke  there,  he  spoke  under  a  call  not  venturing  to  use  the  word 

nocrat."    [Cheers  and  laughter.]    [Turning  to  Judge  Douglas:] 

What  think'  you  of  this?    [Immi  and  roan,  of  laughter.] 

So,  again,  there  is  another  thing  to  which  I  would  ask  the  Judge's 

attention  upon  this  subject     In  I  party  delighted 

ill  themselves  together  as  the  "National  Democracy;"   but  tt 
there  should  be  B  BOtfce  put  up  anywhere  fur  n  meeting  of  the  "National 
Democracy,"  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  would  not  come.     [Laugh- 

*  la*«t>  "do"  bdt«  "ifeink"  tod  Iruupcac*  ncii  two  tnrda. 
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tcr.]  They  would  not  suppose  themselves  invited.  [Renewed  laughter 
and  cheers.]    They  WOUl  land  that  ii  was  t  rail  for  those  hateful 

postmasters  whom  he  talks  about.    |Uproarious  laughter.] 

Now  :i  fc.v  words  in  regard  to  these  extracts  from  speeches  of  mine 
ii  Judge  Douglas  has  read  to  you,  and  which  he  supposes  are  in 
very  great  contrast  other.     Those  speeches  have  been  before 

the  public  for  a  considerable  time,  and  if  they  have  any  iocoi 
in  them,  if  there  is  any  conffil  I  in  them,  the  public  have  been  able  to 
detect  it.  When  the  Judge  says,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  that  I 
make  speeches  of  one  tort  for  the  people  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
State,  and  of  a  different  sort  foi  the  southern  people,  he  assumes  that  1 
do  not  understand  that  my  speeches  will  be  put  in  print  and  read  north 
and  south.  I  knew  all  the  while  thai  ilie  speech  that  I  made  at  Chicago, 
and  the  one  I  made  at  Jonesboro,  and  the  one  at  Charleston,  would  aD 
be  put  in  print,  and  all  the  reading  and  intelligent  men  in  the  community 
would  sec  them  and  know  all  about  my  opinions.  And  1  have  not 
su[>|x>sed,  ami  do  nut  now  suppose,  that  there  Is  any  conflict  Whatever 
between  them.     ("They  arc  good  speeches;"  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln."] 

But  the  Judge  will  have  it  thai  if  we  do  not  confess  diat  there 
sort  of  inequality  between  the  white  and  the  black  races  which  justifies 
making  them  slaves,  we  must  then  tariff  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
equality  that  requires  us  to  make  them  our  wives.  [Loud  applause  and 
cries  oi  "Give  it  tO  him;"  "Hit  him  again."]  Now,  I  have  all  the  I 
taken  a  broad  distinction  in  regard  to  that  matter;  and  that  is  all  there 
is  in  these  different  speeches  which  he  1 1  re;  and  the  entire  reading 

of  either  of  the  speeches  will  show  that  that  distinction  was  made. 
Perhaps  by  taking  two  parts  ol  the  nine  speech  he  could  have  got  up 
as  much  of  a  conflict  as  the  one  he  has  found.  I  have  all  the  while 
maintained  that  in  as  tar  .is  it  should  be  insisted  that  as  an 

equality  between  the  white  and  black  races  that  should  produce  a  perfect 
social  and  political  equality  sn  Impossibility.    This  you  have 

seen  in  my  printed  speeches,  and  with  it  I  have  said  that  in  their  right  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  as  proclaimed  in  that  old 
Declaration,  the  inferior  races  arc  our  equals.  [Long-continued  cheer- 
ing.] And  these  declarations  1  have  constantly  made  in  reference  to  the 
abstract  moral  question,  to  contemplate  and  consider  when  we  arc 
legislating  about  any  new  country  which  is  not  already  cursed  with  the 
actual  presence  of  the  evil, — slavery. 
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I  have  never  manifested  any  impatience  with  the  necessities  that 
spring  from  the  actual  presence  of  Mack  people  amongst  us,  and  tin- 
actual  existence  of  slavery  amongst  us  where  it  docs  already  exist;  but 
I  have  insisted  that,  in  kgblaung  fur  new  countries  where  it  does  not 
exist,  there  is  no  just  rule  other  than  that  of  moral  and  abstract  right ' 
With  reference  to  lho«  new  countries,  tlwwe  maxims  as  to  the  right  of 
people  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  were  the  just 
rules  to  be  constantly  referred  to.     Then  -understanding 

except  by  men  interested  to  misunderstand  it.  (Applause.]  I  t.: 
that  I  have  to  address  an  intelligent  and  reading  community,  who  will 
peruse  what  f  say,  weigh  it,  and  then  judge  whether  I  advance  improper 
or  unsound  views,  or  whether  I  advance  hypocritical,  and  deceptive. 
and  contrary  views  in  different  portions  of  the  country.  I  believe  myself 
to  be  guilty  of  no  such  thing  us  the  latter,  though,  of  course,  I  I  IDnot 
claim  that  I  am  entirely  free  from  all  error  in  the  opinions  I  advance. 

The  Judge  has  also  detained  us  a  while  in  regard  to  the  distinction 
en  his  party  and  our  party.     His  he  assumes  to  1*  a  national 

ty,— ours  a  sectional  one.    He  does  this  in  asking  tin-  q 
whether  this  country  has  any  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  ?    He  assumes  that  our  party  is  altogether  sectional, — that 
the  party  lo  which  he  adheres  is  national;  and  the  argument  is,  ih 
party  can  be  a  rightful  party — can  be  based  upon  rightful  principles— 
unless   it  can    announce   -t;.    primiples  everywhere.     1    presume  that 

»  Judge  Douglas  could  not  go  into  Russia  and  announce  the  doctri 
our   Rational   Democracy;   be  could  not  denounce  the  doctrine  of 
kings  and  emperors  and  monarchies  in  Russia;  and  it  may  be  true  of 
try  that  in  some  places  we  may  not  lie  ahle  to  proclaim  a  doc- 
trine as  clearly'  as  the  truth  of  Democracy,  because  there  is  a  Be 
.  <lire  iiy  opposed  to  it  dial  they  will  not  tolerate  na  In  doing  so. 
the  true  test  of  the  soundness  of  a  doctrine  that  in  some  places  people 
proclaim  it.'    ["No,  no,  no."]     Is  that  the  way  to  test 
the  truth  of  any  doctrine ?    ["No,  no,  no."]    Why,  1  understood  that 
at  one  lime  the  people  of  Chicago  would  not  let  Judge  Douglas  preach 
a  certain  favorite  doctrine  of  his.    (Laughter  and  cheers.]    I  commend 
to  hi  ration  tin:  question,  v.  I. ether  he  takes  that  as  a  test  of  the 

unsoundness  of  what  he  wanted  to  preach  ?    (Loud  cheers.] 

There  is  another  thing  lo  which  I  wish  to  ask  attention  for  a  little 
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on  this  occasion.     What  has  always  been  the  evidence  br 

uil  to  prove  that  the  R<  sectional  party  ?     The 

main  in  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union  the  people  did 

ii"!  I'  l:«im  their  doctrines  amongst  them.     That 

ven  the  main  evidence  brought  forward, — that  they  had  an 

none,  in  the  Slave  States.     The  South  have 

■  ken  lwld  of  our  principles  as  we  announce  them;  nor  does  Judge 

Ic  with  those  print  i; 

We  have  a  Republican  State  Platform,  laid  d 

[tine  last,  stating  our  position  all  the  way  through  the  questions  before 

luntiy.    We  arc  now  far  advanced  in  this  canvass.    Judge  Douglas 

tad  I  Ii  vi  made  perhaps  forty  speeches  apiece,  and  wc  have  now  for  the 

I  me  met  face  to  face  in  debate,  and  up  to  this  day  I  have  not  found 

ciihii  Judge  Douglas  or  any  friend  of  his  taking  hold  of  the  Republican 

l>l.itform,orlayingii:  anything  in  it  that  is  wrong.     [Cheers.] 

I  ask  )mu»  to  recoDect  that  Judge  Douglas  turns  away  from  the  platform 

n(  principles  to  the  fact  that  lie  can  find  people  somewhere  who  will 

ool   allow   iu  la  announce  those  principles.    [Applause.)    If  he  had 

i  our  principles  were  wrong,  he  would  take  hold  of 

them  and  tc  them  to  be  wrong.     But  he  does  not  do  so.    The 

of  their  Iniing  wrong  is  in  the  fact  that  there  arc 

n't  allow  us  to  preach  them.     I  ask  again,  is  that  the  way 

I  diH  trine?     [Cries of  "No,  DO."] 

I  .1  k  his  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  by  the  rule  of  nationality  he 

i    linn  *  It  fast  becoming  sectional.    [Great  cheers  and  laughter.]    I  ask 

iiiiiii.ii  )o  the  lai  t  that  his  speeches  would  not  go  as  current  now 

i  mi  I,  if  tin  ( >hin  River  as  they  have  formerly  gone  there.     [Loud  cheers.] 

I  |  |  a  the  fact  thai  he  felicitate*  himself  to-day  that  all  the 

1 1,  n  I  in  Free  States  are  agreeing  with  him,  [applause]  while  he 

omits  to  tell  us  that  the  Democrats  of  any  Slave  State  agree  with  him. 

has  nol  thought  of  this,  I  commend  to  his  consideration  the  evidence 

„,  hi.  own  declaration,  on  this  day,  of  his  becoming  sectional  too. 

| Immense  cheering.]    I  sec  it  rapidly  bins;     Whatever  may  be 

the  result  of  thi  -  ephemeral  contest  between  Judge  Douglas  and  mj 

I  see  the  day  rapidly  approaching  when  hit  pill  of  sectionalism,  which 

in  hi .  been  thrusi  its  of  Republicans  for  years  post, 

will  be  '  niwded  down  his  own  throat.    [Tremendous  applause.) 

•  Intern  -nil"  «ft«r  "jib." 
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.  in  regard  to  what  Judge  Douglas  said  (fa  the  beginning  of  his 
speech)  about  the  Compromise  of  1850  containing  the  p  i|  the 

Nebraska  bill,  although  I  liave  often  presented  my  views  upon  that 
subject,  yet  as  I  have  not  done  so  in  this  canvass,  I  will,  if  you  pi 
detain  you  a  little  v.  ith  them.     I  . s  mnintaincd,  so  far  as  I  was 

that  there  was  nothing  of  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  hill  in  the 

;  r Em  of  1850  at  all, — nothing  ■httemx      Where  can  you  find 

the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill  in  that  Compromise?     If  anywhere, 

in  pie  two  pieces  of  the  Compromise  organising  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah.  It  was  expressly  provided  in  these  two  Acts  that 
when  they  came  to  l>e  admitted  into  the  Union,  they  should  be  admitted 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  they  should  choose,  by  their  own  constitutions. 
Nothing  w.r-  ;ii<l  in  either  of  these  Acts  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in 
relation  to  slavery  during  the  Territorial  exj  i  those  Territories, 

while  Henry  Clay  constantly  made  the  declaration  (Judge  Douglas 
recognizing  him  as  a  leader)  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  old  Mi  rican  laws 
would  control  that  question  during  the  Territorial  existence,  and  that 
these  old  Mexican  laws  excluded  slave 

How  can  that  be  used  as  a  principle  for  declaring  that  during  1 
Territorial  existence  ss  well  u  si  the  time  ol  Ereming  Ifac  constitution, 
the  j>copU\  if  you  please,  might  have  slaves  if  they  wanted  them  ?     I  am 
not  dj  Kon  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong;    but  how  are 

the  New  Mexican  and  Utah  laws  patterns  for  the  Nebraska  bill  ?    I 
•.in  thai  the  organization  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  dtfnrf establish 
a  general  principle  at  all.     It  had  no  feature  of  establishing  a  genera] 
pie.     The  Acts  to  which  I  have  referred  were  a  part  of  a  general 
system  of  Compromises.    They  did  not  lay  down  what  was  prop 
as  a  regular  policy  for  the  Territories,  only  an  agreement  in  this  par- 
ticular case  to  do  in  that  way,  because  other  thing*  were  done  that  were 
to  be  a  compensation  for  it.     They  were  allowed  to  come  in  in  ; 
shape,  because  in  another  way  it  was  paid  for,-    1  ■  .11  idt  ring  thai 
part  of  that  system  of  measures  called  the  Compromise  of  1850,  which 
finally  included  half-a-dozen  Acts.     It  included  the  admission  of  Cali- 
1  as  a  Free  State,  which  was  kept  out  of  the  Union  for  half  a  year 
because  it  had  formed  a  free  constitution.     It  included  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  which  had  been  undefined  before,  which 
was  in  itself  a  slavery  question;  for  if  you  pushed  the  line  farther  \ 
you  made  Texas  larger,  and  made  more  slave  territory;   while,  if  you 
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drew  the  line  toward  the  cast,  you  narrowed  the  Iwundary  and  diraim* 
the  domain  of  shivery,  and  by  so  much  increased  free  territory, 
included  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
included  the  passage  of  a  new  Fugitive-Slave  law. 

All  these  things  were  put  together,  and  though  passed;  teAcil 

were,  nevertheless,  in  legislation  (as  the  speeches  of  the  time  will  show) 
made  to  depend  upon  each  other.    Each  got  votes,  with  ti;  i  .aid- 

ing that  the  other  measures  were  to  pass,  and  by  this  system  of  Com- 
promise, in  that  series  of  measures,  those  two  hills — tl-.i  Vxico 
and  Utah  bills — were  passed:  and  I  say  for  that  reason  they  could  not 
be  taken  as  models,  framed  upon  their  own  intrinsic  pri  or  all 
future  Territories.  And  I  have  the  evidence  of  tins  in  the  fact  that 
Judge  Douglas,  a  year  afterward,  or  more  than  a  year  afterward,  pcr- 
haj»,  when  he  6rst  introduced  bills  for  the  purpose  of  framing  new 
Territories,  did  not  attempt  to  follow  these  bills  of  New  i  and 
Utah;  and  even  when  he  introduced  this  Nebraska  bill  I  think  you  will 
discover  that  he  did  not  exactly  follow  them.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
at  great  length  upon  this  branch  of  the  discussion.  My  own  opini 
that  a  thorough  investigation  t  plainly  that  the  New  Mex- 
ico and  Utah  bills  were  part  of  a  system  of  compn  imise,  and  nut  designed 
as  jwttems  for  future  Territorial  legislation;  and  that  this  Nebraska 
bill  did  not  follow  them  as  a  pattern  at  all. 

The  Judge  tells  us,'  in  proceeding,  that  he  is  opposed  to  making  any 
odious  distinction  between  Free  and  Slave  States.     I  am  altogether 
unaware  tiiut  the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  making  any  odious  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Free  and  Slave  States.    But  there  is  still  a  differ- 
ence, I  think,  between  Judge  Douglas  ami  the  Repul 
I  -.up pose  that  the  real  difference  between  Judge  Douglas  and  his  fri« 
and  the  Republicans  on  the  contrary  is,  that  the  Judge  is  ivot  in 
making  any  difference  between  slaver)'  and  liberty,  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  eradicating,  of  pressing  out  of  view,  the  questions  of  prcferen 
country  for  free  or»  slave  institutions;   and  consequently  I 
sentiment  he  utters  discards  the  idea  that  there  is  any  wrong  in  slavery. 
Everything  thai  emanates  faun  him  or  his  coadjutors  in  their  course  of 
policy  carefully  excludes  the  thought  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in 
slavery.     All  their  arguments,  if  you  will  consider  them,  will  be  seen  to 
exclude  the  thought  that  there  is  anything  whatever  wrong  in  slavery. 


•Onte-ua.' 
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1 1"  you  will  take  the  Judge's  speeches,  and  select  the  short  and  pointed 
sentences  expressed  by  him, — as  his  declir.iiiav.  that  he  "don't  care 

ln-i  .slavery  is  voted  up  or  down,"  you  will  see  at  once  that  i 
perfectly  logical,  if  y.u  do  not  admit  tlmt  shivery  b  WlOOg.     If  y< 
admit  that  it  b  wrong,  Judge  Douglas  cannot  logically  say'  he  d 
care  whether  a  wrong  is  noted  up  or  down.' 

Judge  Douglas  declares  that  if  any  community  want  slavery,  they 
have  a  right  to  have  it.     He  CU  say  'hat  logically,  if  he  says  that  there 
b  no  wrong  in  slavery;  but  if  you  admit  that  there  is  a  wrong  in  it.  bl 
cannot  logically  sny  that  anylwdy  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.    He  insists 
that,  upon  the  score  of  equality,  the  owners  of  slaves  and  owners  ol 
property — of  horses  and  every  other  sort  of  pro|>crty — should  be  ;i: 
and  hold  them  alike  in  a  new  Territory.    That  is  perfectly  logical  if 
the  two  species  of  property  are  alike  and  are  equally  founded  in  i 
But  if  you  admit  that  one  ol  then  b  wnmg,  you  CUaol  butitatl 
equality  between  right  and  wrong.    And  from  this  difference  of  senti- 
ment,— the  belief  on  the  part  of  one  that  the  institution  is  wrong,  U 
policy  springing  from  that  Ijclief  which  looks  to  the  arrest  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  that  wrong;  and  this  other  sentiment,  that  it  is  no  wrong,  and 
a  policy  sprung  from  that  sentiment,  which  will  tolerate  no  idea  of 
preventing  the  wrong  from  growing  larger,  and  looks  to  there  never 
being  an  end  of  it  through  all  the  existence  of  things, — arises  the  real 
difference  between  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Republicans  on  the  other. 

Now,  I  confess  myself  as  belonging  to  that  class  in  the  country  who 
contemplate  slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  having  due 
regard  for  its  actual  existence  amongst  us  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
rid  ■- :  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  constitutional  obligations 

winch  have  been  thrown  about  it;  but,  nevertheless,  desire  a  policy  that 
bolts  to  the  prevention  of  it  as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to  the  time 
when  as  a  wrong  it  may  come  to  an  end.    [Great  applause.) 

Judge  Douglas  has  again,  for,  I  believe,  the  fifth  time,  if  not  the 
seventh,  in  my  presence,  reiterated  his  charge  of  a  conspiracy  or  r.om- 
binarinn  between  the  National  Democrats  and  Republicans.  What 
evidence  Judge  Douglas  has  upon  this  subject  I  know  not,  inasmuch  as 
he,Wr-  iy.    [Laughter  and  chc- 

I  have  >aid  upon  a  former  occasion,  roc  choose  to  suppress 
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it  now,  that  1  have  no  objection  to  the  division  in  the  Judge's  i 
[Cheer*.]    He  got  it  up  himself.     It  was  all  his  and  their  work.    He 
had.  I  think,  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  stej*s  thai  led  to  the 

impton  Constitution  than  Mr.  Buchanan  had;  [applause]  though 
at  last,  when  they  reached  it.  they  quarreled  over  it.  mil  their  friends 
divided  upon  it.  [Applause.]  I  am  very  free  to  confess  to  Judge 
Douglas  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  division ;  (loud  applause  and 
laughter]  but  I  defy  the  Judge  to  show  any  evidence  that  I  have  in  any 
way  promoted  that  division,  unless  he  insists  on  being  a  witness  himself 
in  mi  ng  so.     [Ijughter.]     I  can  give  all  fair  friend.s  of  Judge 

Douglas  here  to  understand  exactly  the  view  that  Republicans  take  in 
regard  to  tha:  I) n'l  you  rcmemlier  how  f.vo  years  ago  the 

opponents  of  the  Democratic  party  were  divided  between  Fremont  and 
Fillmore  ?  I  guess  you  do.  ["  Yes,  Sir,  we  rcmemlier  it  mighty  well."] 
Any  Democrat  who  remembers  that  division  will  remember  also  that  he 
was  at  the  time  very  glad  of  it,  |laughtcr]  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  see 
all  then  is  between  tin;  National  Democrats  and  the  RepttbH 
What  wc  now  think  of  the  two  divisions  of  Democrats,  you  then  thought 
of  the  Fremont  and  Fillmore  divisions.  [Great  cheers.]  That  ! 
there  is  of  it. 

if  the  Judge  continues  to  put  forward  the  declaration  that  th 
is  an  unholy  and  unnatural  alliance  between  the  Republican'  and  the 

•  nal  Den*  I  wan!  to  enter  my  protest  against  receiving 

him  as  an  entirely  competent  witness  upon  that  subject.  [Loud  cheers.] 
I  want  to  i  ill  to  the  Judge's  attention  an  atta<k  he  made  upon  me  in 
the  first  one  of  these  debates,  at  Ottawa,  on  the  list  of  August.     In 

t  to  fix  extreme  Abolitionism  upon  me,  Judge  Douglas  read  a  set  of 
resolutions  which  he  declared  had  been  passed  by  a  Republic  an 

ention,  in  October,  185;,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  he  declared 
I  had  taken  part  in  that  Convention.     It  turned  out  tl  'gh  a 

few  men  calling  themselves  an  anti-Nebraska  State  Convention  had 
sat  at  Springfield  aljout  that  time,  yet  neither  did  I  lake  any  part  in 
i * .  sordid  it  pass  the  resolutions  or  any  such  resolutions  as  Judge  Douglas 
read.  [Great  applause.]  So  apparent  had  it  l>ecome  that  the  resolu- 
tions v.  hi'.  I;  lie  read  had  not  been  passed  at  Springfield  at  all,  nor  by  a 

1   Conveni  ■  !i  I  had  taken  part,  tiu  I  iys  afterward, 

at  Frcei>ort.  Judge  Douglas  declared  that  he  had  been  misled  by  Charles 
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H.  I^anphicr,  editor  of  the  Slate  Register,  and  Thomas  L.  Ham's,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  thai  District,  tBd  he  promised  in  that  speech  that 

■  he  went  to  Springfield  he  would  investigate  the  matter.     S 
then  Judge  Douglas  Im  Springfield,  and  1  presume  has  made 

the  investigation;  but  a  month  has  passed  since  he  has  been  there,  ami, 
so  far  as  I  know,  he  ha.  made  DO  report  of  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion. [Great  applause.]  I  have  waited  as  I  think  a  sufficient 
for  the  rejx>rt  of  that  investigation,  ami  I  have  some  curiosity  to  sec  and 
hear  it.  [Applause.]  A  fraud,  an  absolute  forger)*  was  committed, 
and  the  perpetration  <>f  it  was  traced  to  the  three, — Lanphicr,  Harris,  and 
Douglas.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  Whether  it  can  l>e  narrowed  in 
any  way  so  as  to  exonerate  any  one  of  them,  is  what  Judge  Douglas's 
report  would  probablj  show.     [Applause  and  laughter.] 

It  is  true  that  the  set  of  resolutions  read  by  Judge  Douglas  were 
published  in  the  Illinois  Stole  Register  on  the  16th  of  October,  1854,  as 
l>eing  the  resolutions  of  an  anti-Nebraska  Convention  which  had  sat 
in  that  same  month  of  October,  at  Springfield.  Bui  it  is  abo  true  thai 
the  publication  in  the  Register  was  a  forgery  then,  [cheers]  and  the 
question  is  still  behind,  which  of  the  three,  if  not  all  of  Hum,  rummitted 
thut  forgery?    The  idea  that  it  was  done  In  mistake,  is  absurd.     The 

le  in  the  Illinois  Stole  Register  contains  part  of  the  real  proceedings 
of  that  Springfield  Convention,  showing  that  the  writer  of  the  article 
bad  the  real  proceedings  before  him,  and  puqioscly  threw  out  the  genu- 
ine resolutions  passed  by  the  Convention,  ami  fraudulently  BU 

•.her*.  Lanphier  then,  as  now,  was  the  editor  of  the  Register, 90 (hat 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  room  for  his  escape.  But  then  it  is  I 
Ixirtie  in  mind  that  Lanphier  had  less  inuri -t  in  the  object  of  that 
forgery  than  either  of  the  other  two.  [Cheers.]  The  main  object  of 
that  forgery  at  that  time  was  to  beat  Yates  and  elei  t  I 
Congress,  and  that  object  was  known  to  be  exceedingly  dear  to 
Judge  Douglas  at  that  time.  [Laughter]  Harri  ami  Douglas 
fa   Springfield  when  the  1  ton,  and 

*«y  both  left  before  the  fraud  appeared  in  the  #<-., 
subsequent  events  show  that  they  have  both  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
that  Convent:'. . 

The  fraud  having  been  apparently  successful  upon  the  oc< 
•oth  Harris  and  Douglas  have  more  than  once  si,,  «en  attempt- 

ing to  put  -f  to  j^.  uses     As  (he  fisherman's  wife,  whose  drowned 
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husband1  was  brought  borne  with  his  body*  full  of  eels,  said 
was  asked,  "What  was  to  be  done  with  him ?"  "  Take  the  e 
set  him  again,"  [great  laughter]  so  Harris  and  Douglas  hav 
disposition  to  take  the  eels  out  of  that  stale  fraud  by  which  tl 
Harris's  election,  and  set  the  fraud  again  more  than  once.  [T 
cheers  and  laughter.]  On  the  9th  of  July,  1856,  Douglas  al 
repetition  of  it  upon  Trumbull  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of 

B8,  as  will  appear  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressiom 
that  date. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  Harris  attempted  it  again  ujwn  No 
House  of  Representatives,  as  will  appear  by  the  same  docui 
Appendix  to  the  C 'on grestional  Globe  of  that  date.  On  the  aisl 
last.3  all  three — Lanphier,  Douglas,  and  Harris — reattempti 
me  at  Ottawa.  (Tremendous  applause.]  It  has  been  clu: 
played  out  again  and  again  as  an  exceedingly  high  trump  by  t 
trio.  [Roars  of  laughter  and  tremendous  applause,  "Give  i 
eic  ]  And  now  that  it  has  lieen  discovered  publicly  to  l>e  a 
find  that  Judge  Douglas  manifests  no  surprise  at  it  at  all. 
"That's  it.  hit  him  again."]  He  makes  no  complaint  of  Lan; 
must  have  known  it  to  be  a  fraud  from  the  beginning.  He,* 
tb  are  just  as  cozy  now,  and  just  as  active  in  the  1 
of  new  schemes  as  they  were  before  the  general  discovery  of 
[Laughter  and  cheers,]  Now,  all  this  is  very  natural  if  th 
alike  guilty  in  that  fraud,  and  it  is  very  unnatural  if  any  ot 
i-  innocent.  [Great  laughter.  "Hit  him  again."  "Hurral 
cob."]  Lanphier  perhaps  insists  that  the  rule  of  honor  amo 
does  not  quite  require  him  to  take  all  upon  himself,  (lau( 
consequently  my  friend  Judge  Douglas  finds  it  difficult  1 
factory  report  upon  his  investigation.  [Laughter  and  applai 
meanwhile  the  three  are  agreed  that  each  is  Mo  most 
[Cheers  and  explosions  of  laughter  ] 

Judge  Douglas  requires  an  indorsement  of  his  truth 
re-election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  makes  and  repo 
roc  and  against  Judge  Trumbull,  day  after  day,  charges  whkr 
to  be  utterly  untrue,  without  for  a  moment  seeming  to  third 
one  unexplained  fraud,  promised  to  invesrigat 
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drawback  to  his  claim  to  belief.  Harm  ditto.  He  asks  a  re-eler- 
lion  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress  without  seeming  to  remember  at  all 
that  I  olved   in    thi>.  dishonorable  fraud.     The  Illinois  Slate 

Register,  edited  by  Lanphicr,  then,  as  now,  the  central  organ  of  both 
Harris  and  Douglas,  continues  to  din  the  public:  ear  with  these  ft! 
tions,'  without  seeming  to  suspect  that  they'  arc  at  all  lacking  in  title 
to  be] 

After  all,  the  question  still  recurs  upon  us,  How  did  that  fraud 
i.illy  get  into  the  SUtte  Register}     Lanphier  then,  II  BOW,  was  the 
editor  of  that  paper.    Lanphicr  knows.    Lanphicr  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  how  ;iml  by  -.vLiiin  ii  v..:-.  origin  :  ted.    Can  he  l>c  induct  i 

tell,  or,  if  he  has  told,  can  Judge  Douglas  l>c  induced  to  tell  bo*  it 
Originally  MM  CODOOCted?  It  may  he  true  that  Luiphicr  insists  th.it 
the  two  men  for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally  devised,  shall  at  least 
beft(  llu-ir  -h. ire  of  it!  How  tint  U,  I  do  not  know,  and  while  it  ICnUUU 
unexplained,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  I  insist  that  the  mere  fa' 
Judge  DougliLs  making  charges  against  Trumbull  and  myself  is  Dot 
quite  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  them!  [Great  cheering.  "Hit 
him  again."    "t'.vi-  it  to  him,"  etc.] 

While  we  were  at  Freeport,  in  one  of  these  joint  discus- 1 
il  certain  in'.i-rrogatories  which  Judge  Douglas  had  propound' 
me,  and  then  in  turn  propounded  some  to  him,  which  he  in  a  sort  of 
answered.     The  third  one  of  Ih(  R  interrogatories  1  have  with  me, 
and  wish  now  to  make  some  comments  upon  it.     It  was  in  these  words: 
"If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that  States' 
cannot  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of  acquit 
in,  adopting,4  and  following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of  political  action  ? 

To  this  interrogatory  Judge  Douglas  made  no  answer  in  any  just 
of  the  word.  tlted  himself  with  sneering  at  the  thought  that  it 

was  possible  for  the  Supreme  Court  ever  to  make  such  a  decision.    He 
sneered  at  me  for  propounding  the  interrogatory.     I  had  not  pn 
it  without  some  reflection,  and  I  wish  now  to  address  to  this  audi 
some  remarks  upon  it. 

In  the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article,  I  believe  it  is,  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Si  find  the  following  language:     "This 
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Constitution  and  the  l»m  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  hi 
pcrrsnancc  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  irutdbyi 
the  authority  of  the  United  Stale*,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud; 
and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
PiwrtiMfr'ti  or  laws  of  any  Stale  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding." 

The  essence  of  the  Dred  Scott  case  is  compressed '  into  the  scntenre 
which  1  wiD  now  read:  "Now,  as  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  pen 
of  this  opinion,  upon  a  different  point,  the  right  of  property  in  a  slue 
is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution."  I  repeat  it. 
"The  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed 
in  the  Constitution 

What  is  it  to  1>C  "dfrmed"  in  the  Constitution  ?     Made  firm  in  the 
Constitution, — so  made  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Got 
ration  without  breaking  the  Constitution;  durable  as  the  Constitution, 
and  part  of  the  Constitution.    Nm  ,  remembering  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  I  have  read;  affirming  that  that  instrument  i 
supreme  law  of  the  land;  that  the  Judges  of  every  State  shall  be 

any  law  or  constitution  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstar ■ 
that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  affirmed  in  that  Constitut: 
made,  formed  into,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  breakk 
it;  durable  as  the  instrument;   part  of  the  instrument; — what  follow 
as  a  short  and  even  syllogistic  argument  from  it  ?    1  think  it  follows,  and 
I  submit  tu  the  consideration  of  men  capable  of  arguing,  whether  as  I 
Hate  it,  in  syllogistic  form,  the  argument  has  any  fault  in  it  ? 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  can  destroy  a  right 
distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State.-. 

The  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  can 
destroy  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave. 

I  believe  mat  no  fault  can  be  pointed  out  in  that  argument;  assuming 

nith  of  the  premises,  the  conclusion,  so  far  as  I  have  capacity  at  all 

to  understand  it,  follow?,  inevitably.     There  is  a  fault  in  it  M  I  think. 

but  the  fault  is  not  in  the  reasoning:  the*  falsehood  in  fact  is  a  fault 

in'  the  premises. 

I  believe  that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  iwl  distinctly 
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expressly  affirmed  in  the  Gmstitution,  and  Judge  Douglas  thinks  it 
is.  I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  advocates  of  that  decision 
may  search  in  vain  for  the  place  in  the  Constitution  where  the  right  of 
property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  I  think  one  of  the  prcmi  tree  hi  EtCt     Bui  it  is  true  with 

Judge  Douglas.  It  is  true  with  the  Supreme  Court  who  pronounced  it. 
They  IXC  estopped  from  denying  it,  and  being  estopped  from  denying 
it  the  conclusion  follows  that,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  being 
the  supreme  law,  no  constitution  or  law  can  interfere  with  it.  It  being 
affirmed  in  the  decision  that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly 
and  expretdj  affirmed  in  the  Constitution,  the  conclusion  inevitably 
follows  that  no  State  law  or  constitution  can  destroy  that  right. 

I  then  say  to  Judge  Douglas  and  to  all  others,  that  I  think  it  will  take 
a  better  answer  than  a  sneer  to  show  that  those  who  have  said  that  the 
right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the 
Constitution,  are  not  prepared  to  show  that  no  constitution  or  lav. 
destroy  th;it  right.  I  say  I  believe  it  will  take  a  far  belter  argument  than 
a  mere  sneer  to  show  to  the  minds  of  intelligent  men  that  whoever  has 
so  said,  is  not  prepared,  whenever  public  sentiment  is  so  far  a<l 
to  justify  it,  to  say  the  other.  ["That's  so."]  This  is  but  an  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  one  very  humble  man;  but  it  Eg  my  opinion  that  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  as  it  is,  never  would  have  been  made  in  its  present 
form  if  the  party  that  made  it  had  not  been  sustained  previously  by  the 
elections.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  new  Dred  Scott  decision,  decid- 
ing against  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  States  to  exclude  slavery  will 
never  be  made,  if  that  party  is  not  sustained  by  the  elections.  [Cries 
of  "Yes,"  "Yes."]  I  believe,  further,  that  it  is  Jut  as  sure  to 
l>e  made  as  to-morrow  is  to  come,  if  that  party  shall  be  sustained. 
|" We  won't  sustain  it;"  "Never;"  "Never."] 

I  have  said,  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  the 
course  of  argument  that  Judge  Douglas  makes  use  of  upon  this  subject 
(I  charge  not  his  motives  in  this),  is  preparing  the  public  mind  for  that 
new  Dred  Scott  decision.  I  have  asked  him  again  to  point  out  to  me 
the  reasons  for  his  first  adherence  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  as  it  is. 
I  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  General  Jackson  differed 
v.  itl>  him  in  regard  to  the  political  obligation  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 
1  have  asked  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  Jefferson  differed  with  him 
in  regard  to  the  political  obligation  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision.    Jef- 
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fersou  said  that  "Judges  ore  as  honest  as  other  men,  and  not  more  so." 
And  he  said,  substantially,  that  "whenever  a  free  people  should  give 

In  absolute  submission  to  any  department  of  government,  retaining 
for  themselves  no  appeal  from  it,  their  liberties  were  gone."  I  hm 
■tkfld  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Cincinnati  platform  upon  whkfc 
he  says  he  stands,  disregards  a  time-honored  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  denying  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  National  Bank. 
I  have  asked  his  attention  to  the  foe*  that  he  himself  eras  one  of  the  roost 
active  instruments  at  one  time  in  breaking'  down  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  because  it  had  made  a  decision  ful  to 

him, — a  struggle  ending  in  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  his  sitting 
down  as  one  of  the  new  Judges  who  were  to  overslaugh  that  dci 
(loud  applause]   getting  his  title  of  Judge  in  that  very  way.     [Tre 
mendous  applause  and  laughter.] 

So  far  in  this  controversy  1  can  get  no  answer  at  all  from  J 
Douglas  upon  these  subjects.  Not  one  can  I  get  from  him,  except 
he  swells  himself  up  and  says,  "All  of  us  who  stand  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  arc  the  friends  of  the  Constitution;  all  you  fellows 
that  dare  question  it  in  any  way,  are  the  enemies  of  the  Con 
[Continued  laughter  and  cheers.]  Now,  in  this  very  devoted  adherence 
in  this  decision,  in  opposition  to  all  the  great  political  leaders  whom  he 
has  recognized  as  leaders,  in  opposition  to  his  former  self  and  history, 
there  is  something  very  marked.  And  the  manner  in  whit  h  he  adheres 
to  it, — not  as  being  right  upon  the  merits,  as  he  conceives  (because  he 
did  not  discuss  that  at  all),  but  as  being  absolutely  obligator)-  ujkmi  every 
one,  simply  because  of  the  source  from  whence  it  comes, — as  d»at  which 
no  man  can  gainsay,  whatever  it  may  be;  this  is  another  marked  feature 
of  his  adherence  to  that  decision.  It  marks  it  in  this  respect  that  it 
Mm  to  the  next  decision  whenever  it  comes,  as  Ix-ing  as  obliga- 
tory as  this  one,  since  he  does  not  investigate  it,  and  won't  inquire  w  hethcr 
tli is  opinion  is  right  or  wrong.  So  he  takes  the  next  one  without  inquir- 
ing whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  [Applause.]  He  teaches  men  this 
doctrine,  and  in  so  doing  prepares  the  public  mind  to  take  the  next 
decision  when  it  comes,  without  any  inquiry. 

In  mil  1  think  I  argue  fairly  (without  questioning  motives  at  all) 
that  Judge  Douglas  b  most  ingeniously  and  powerfully  preparing  the 
public  mind  to  take  that  decision  when  it  comes;  and  not  only  so,  but 
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it  in  various  other  ways.  In  these  general  maxims  about 
liberty,  in  lib  assertions  that  he  "don't  care  whether  slavery  b  voted 
up  or  voted  down;"  that  "whoever  wants  slavery  has  a  right  to  have 
it;"  that  "upon  principles  of  equality  it  should  I*  allowed  to  go  every- 
where;" that  "there  b  no  inconsbtency  between  free  and  slave  insti- 
tutions." In  thb  he  is  also  preparing  (whether  purposely  or  not)  the 
way  for  making  the  institution  of  slavery  national!  [Cries  of  "Yes, 
yes;"  "That**  to."]  I  repeat  again,  for  I  wish  no  misunderstanding, 
I  do  not  charge  that  he  means  it  so;  but  I  call  upon  your  minds  to 
inquire,  if  you  were  going  to  get  the  best  instrument  you  could,  and  then 
set  it  to  work  in  the  most  ingenious  way,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
this  movement,  oj>crating  in  the  Free  States,  where  there  b  now  an 
abhorrence  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  could  you  find  an  instrument 
so  capable  of  doing  it  as  Judge  Douglas,  or  one  employed  in  so  apt  a 
way  to  do  it?  [Great  cheering.  Cries  of  "Hit  him  again;"  "That's 
the  doctrine."] 

I  have  said  once  before,  and  I  will  repeat  it  now,  that  Mr.  Clay,  when 
he  was  once  answering  an  objection  to  the  Colonization  Society,  that  it 
had  a  tendency  to  the  ultimate  crruinci|>ation  of  the  slaves,  said  that 
"  those  who  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emanci- 
pation must  do  more  than  put  down  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,— they  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  muzzle  inc  cannon  that  thunders  its  annual  joyous 
return;  they  must  blot  out  the  moral  lights  around  us;  they  must  pene- 
trate the  human  soul,  and  eradk  at.-  the  light  **  rea*on  and  Uie  ,ove  °* 
liberty."  And  J  do think-f  repeat,  though  I  said  it  on  a  former  occa- 
sion-that M*  Douglas  and  whoever.  like  him,  teaches  that ^  negro 
has  no  sh,re.  humble  fcouri,  ft  may  be,  i"  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, is  going  Lack  lo  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence,  and.  » 
far  as  in  him  0w  milT  .  "*  °'  ",„  that  thunders  its  annual  )oyous 
-turn;  PlC*ft  **£££  out  the  moral  lighU  around 
"*•  whe"  h  tt£J  ?"  "  b,r^nts  slaves  has  a  right  to  bold 
,hcm:  ^fehSS  3f  WhT  ,  iesin  his  power,  the  human  soul. 
«« ■**  £SM'*  "  ,1  the  love  of  liberty,  when  he  b  in 

^!3R£!*  °f  reaS°n  "bit  mind,  »>y  his  v,„  influence,  for 
makinK  fo  uJ?   *"parin*  thC  l  full  and  national.    [Great  ap- 

I'^'^andr,,-  cry  I>cn,      „    .'That's  the  true  doctrine. "] 

acn*  of  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln, 
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Tltcrc  is,  my  friends,  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  will  call  yoor 
he  remaining  time  that  I  have  left  roe,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
not  occupy  the  entire  time  that  I  have,  as  that  one  point  may  not 
me  clear  through  it. 

Among  the  interrogatories  that  Judge  Douglas  propounded  to  roe 
Frecport,  there  was  one  in  about  this  language:  "Are  you  opposed  to 

k»  of  any  further  territory  to  the  United  States,  unless  slavery 
shall  first  be  prohibited  therein  ?"  I  answered,  as  I  thought,  in  this  way, 
that  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  additional  terri 
and  that  I  would  support  a  proposition  for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
territory  according  as  my  supporting  it  was  or  was  not  calculated  to 
aggravate  this  slavery  question  amongst  us.  I  then  proposed  to  Judge 
Douglas  another  interrogatory,  whkh  was  correlative  to  that;  "Are 
you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  in  disregard  of  how  it  may 
affect  us  upon  the  slavery  question  ?"  Judge  Douglas  answered, — that 
is,  in  his  own  way  he  answered  it.  [Laughter.]  I  believe  that,  although 
I  tf  i  iM)k  a  good  many  words  to  answer  it,  it  was  a  little  more  fully  answered 
than  any  other.  The  substance  of  his  answer  was,  that  this  country 
:1  continue  to  expand;  that  it  would  need  additional  territory; 
that  it  was  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  could  continue  upon  our  present 
ten::  dog  in  population  as  we  are,  as  it  would  be  to  hoop  a 

boy  twelve  years  of  age,  and  expect  him  to  grow  to  man's  siaw  without 
ing  the  hoops.    (Laughter.]    I  believe  it  was  something  like  that. 
Consequently,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  further  territory  as 
as  we  might  need  it,  in  disregard  of  how  it  might  affect  the  slavery 

I  do  not  say  this  as  giving  his  exact  language,  but  he  said  so  sub- 
stantially; and  he  would  leave  the  question  of  slavery  where  the  territory 
was  acquired,  to  l>c  settled  by  the  people  of  the  acquired  territory. 
[•'That's  the  doctrine."]  May  be  it  is;  let  us  consider  that  for  a  while. 
This  will  probably,  in  the  run  of  things,  become  one  of  the  concrete 
manifestations  of  this  slavery  question.  If  Judge  Doulgas's  policy  upon 
this  question  succeeds,  and  gets  fairly  settled  down,  until  all  opp<> 
is  crushed  out,  the  next  thing  will  be  a  grab  for  the  territory  of  poor 
Mexico,  an  invasion  of  the  rich  lands  of  South  America,  then  the  adjoin- 
ing islands  will  follow,  each  one  of  which  promises  additional  slave-fields. 
Ai.il  this  question  is  to  be  left  to  the  j»cople  of  (hose  countries  for  settle- 
ment.    When  we  shall  get  Mexico,  I  don't  know  whether  the  Jud 
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will  be  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  people  that  we  get  with  it  seating  ttat 
question  for  themselves  and  all  others;  because  we  know  the  Judge  has 
a  great  horror  for  mongrels,  [laughter]  and  I  understand  that  the  people 
of  Mexico  are  most  decidedly  a  race  of  mongrels.  |Renewed  laughter.] 
I  understand  that  there  L*  not  more  than  one  person  there  out  of  eight 
who  is  pure  white,  and  I  suppose  from  the  Judge's  previous  declaration 
that  when  we  get  Mexico  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it,'  he  will  be 
in  favor  of  these  mongrels  settling  the  question,  which  would  bring  him 
somewhat  into  o  iIlfaL  id  with  his  horror  of  an  inferior  race. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  though,  that  this  power  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional territory  is  a  power  confided  to  the  President  and  Senate  of  the 
United  States.     It  is  a  power  not  under  the  control  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  any  further  than  they,  the  President  and  the  Senate,  can 
be  considered  the  representatives  of  the  people.    Let  me  illustrate  that 
by  a  case  we  have  in  our  history.    When  we  acquired  the  territory  : 
Mexico  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  House  of  Representatives,  compost 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  all  the  time  insisted  that  t>>« 
territory  thus  to  be  acquired  should  be  brought  in  upon  conditlor- 
slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  therein,  upon  the  term*  « i 
language  that  slavery  had  been  prohibited  from  con 
try.     That  was  insisted  upon  constantly  and  never  UiU 
an  assurance  that  any  territory  thus  acquired  should  h»»- 
tion  in  it,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Representative*  wm  • 

be  President  and  Senate  acquired  the  t*rriu*  f  #M*. 
House  of  Representatives  anything  •*> 
prohibition.    They  have  the  pow< 
immediate  representatives  of  the  pcopfat  Mi,.- 
about  it,  and  thus  furnishing  a  rtty  «pt 
new  territory  into  the  Union,  and  wh" 
try,  involving  us  anew  in  this  davery  agii*1 

It  is,  therefore,  as  I  think,  a  very  In 
,f  the  American  people,  when 
territory,  without  considering  at  ill  I 
of  the  Union  in  reference  to  , hi 
national  politic.,  shall  be  adopted  a. 
will  bear  in  mi 
as  fast  as  it  is  needed,, 

"Am"  SAW* 
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we  have  only  Judge  Douglas  and  his  class  of  men  to  decide  how  fas]  it 
is  needed.    We  have  no  clear  end  certain  way  of  determining  or  deroon- 
ing  how  fast  territory  is  needed  by  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
Whoever  wants  lo  go  m  <ring,  then,  thinks  that  more  territory 

is  needed.  Whoever  wants  wider  slave-fields,  feels  sure  that  some 
additional  territory  is  needed  as  slave-territory.  Then  it  is  as  easy  to 
show  the  necessity  of  additional  slave-territory  as  it  is  to  assert  anything 
thai  i:-  incapable  oi  absolute  demonstration,    v.  motives 

or  a  set  of  men  may  have  for  making  annexation  of  property  or  territory, 
to  assert,  hut  much  less  easy  to  disprove,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

And  do*  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  grave 
question  for  the  people  of  this  Union  to  consider,  whether,  in  view  of 
the  fa<  i  tii : 1 1  this  slavery  question  has  been  the  only  one  that  has  ever 
endangered  our  Republic  n  in.-titutions,  the  only  one  that  has 
threatened  or  menaced  a  dissolution  oi  the  Union,  that  has  ever  dis- 
turbed us  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  fear  for  the  perpetuity  <if  our 
liberty,— in  view  of  these  farts,  I  think  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  important  question  for  this  people  to  consider  whether  we  shall 
engage  in  the  policy  of  acquiring  additional  territory,  discarding 
getlier  from  our  consideration,  while  obtaining  new  territory,  the  q 
tion  how  it  may  affect  us  in  regard  to  this,  the  only  endangering  clement 
to  our  liberties  and  national  greatness. 

The  Judge's  view  has  been  expressed.  I,  in  my  answer  to  his  qucs- 
ii'in,  have  expressed  mine.  I  think  it  will  become  an  Important  and 
practii  al  queitb  B.  Our  views  arc  before  the  public.  I  am  willing  and 
anxious  that  they  should  consider  them  fully;  that  they  should  turn  it 
about  and  consider  the  Importance  of  the  question,  and  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion  as  to  whether  it  is  or  not'  wise  In  the  people  of  this  Union,  in 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  to  consider  whether  it  will  add  to 
disturbance  that  is  existing  amongst  us, — whether  it  will  add  I 
only  danger  that  has  ever  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  or  our 

1  think  it  is  extremely  Important  that  they  shall  d<:: 
and  rightly  decide,  that  question  before  entering  upon  that  policy. 

And  now,  my  friends,  having  said  the  little  I  wish  to  say  upon  tins 
head,  whether  I  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  remnant  of  my  time  or 
not,  I  believe  I  could  not  enter  upon  any  new  topic  so  as  to  treat  it  fully, 

■  Inioti  "U"  before  "110I." 
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without  transcending  my  time,  which  I  would  not  for  a  moment  think 
of  doing.     I  give  way  to  Judge  Douglas. 

Three  tremendous  cheers  for  Lincoln  from  the  whole  vast  audience 
were  given  with  great  enthusiasm,  as  their  favorite  retired. 


Mr.  DOQffUtf'S  Ki-Joimirr 

When  Senator  Douglas  arose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Ljn  heers  were 

called  for  in  the  crowd  and  given  with  great  spirit.    He  said,  quieting 
the  applause: 

Giatttmm:    The  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  me  during  the 
brief  half-hour  that  I  have  to  conclude  I   by  observing  ■  strii 
I  desire  to  be  heard  rather  than  to  be  applauded.    ("Good."] 

The  first  c  In  n  ikes  00  my  speech  was  I 

was  in  substance  what  I  have  said  everywhere  else  in  the  State  where  I 
have  addressed  the  people.  I  wish  I  could  only  say  the  same  of  his 
speech.  [-'Good;  you  have  him,"  and  applause.]  Why,  the  reason  I 
complain  of  him  is  because  he  makes  one  speech  north,  and  SAO 
south.  ("That's  so."]  Because  he  has  one  set  of  sentiments  for  the 
Abolition  counties,  and  another  set  for  the  counties  opposed  to  Aboli 

ism.  |"  I  lit  him  over  the  knuckles."]  My  point  of  complaint  against 
him  is  that  I  cannot  induce  him  to  hold  up  the  same  standard,  to  carry 
the  same  flag,  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  does  not  pretend,  and  no 
other  man  will,  that  I  have  one  set  of  principles  for  Galcsburg,  and 
another  for  Charleston.  ("No,  no."]  He  does  not  pretend  that  I  hold 
to  one  doctrine  in  Chicago,  and  an  opposite  one  in  Joncsboro.  I  have 
proved  that  be  DM  a  different  set  of  principles  for  each  of  these  loca!; 
Ail  I  asked  of  him  was  that  he  should  deliver  the  speech  that  he  has 
made  here  to-day  in  Coles  Count)  instead  of  in  old  Knox.  It  would 
have  settled  the  question  between  us  in  that  doubtful  county.  Here  I 
understand  him  to  reaffirm  the  den  trine  of  negro  equality,  and  to  assert 
that  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  negro  is  declared  equal  to 
the  white  man.  He  tells  you  today  that  the  negro  was  included  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  when  it  is  asserted  that  all  men  were 
created  equal.  ["  We  believe  it."]  Very  well.  (Here  an  uproar  arose; 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  crowd  indulging  in  cat  calls,  groans, 
cheers,  and  other  noises,  preventing  the  speaker  from  proceeding.] 

Mr.  Dougfas. — Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
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was  listened  to  respectfully,  and  I  have  the  right  in  insist  that  I  shall  not 
l>e  interrupted  during  my  reply. 

Mr.  Litttdn. — I  hope  that  silence  will  be  preserved. 

Mr,  Douglas. — Mr.  Lincoln  asserts  to-day,  as  he  did  in  Chicago, 
that  the  negro  was  included  in  that  clause  of  the  Declaration  of  | 
pendente  which  says  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  endowed 
by  the  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    ("Ain't  that  so  ?"]     If  the  negro 
was  made  his  equal  and  mine,  if  that  equality  was  established  by  divine 
law,  and  was  the  negro's  inalienable  right,  how  came  he  to  say  at  Charles- 
ton to  the  Kentuckians  residing  in  that  section  of  our  State  that  the 
negro  was  physically  inferior  to  the  white  man,  belonged  to  an  inferior 
nice,  and  he  was  for  keeping  him  always  in  that  inferior  condition? 
["Good."]    I  wish  you  to  bear  these  things  in  mind.    At  Charleston 
he  said  th;it  the  negro  belonged  to  an  inferior  race,  and  that  he  was  for 
keeping  him  in  that  inferior  condition.    There  he  gave  the  peoj' 
understand  that  there  was  no  moral  question  involved,  because,  the 
Inferiority,  being  established,  it  was  only  a  question  of  degree,  anil 
a  question  of  right;   here,  to-day,  instead  of  making  it  a  question  of 
degree,  he  makes  it  I  man!  question,  says  that  it  is  a  great  crfa 
hold  the  negro  in  that  inferior  condition.     ["He's  right."]    Is  he  right 

nr  was  he  right  in  (  fl  ?    ["  Both."]     He  is  right,  then, 

in  your  estimation,  not  because  he  is  consistent,  but  because  he  can  trim 
In-,  principles  any  way,  in  any  section,  so  as  to  secure  votes.  All  I 
desire  of  him  is  that  he  will  declare  the  same  principles  in  the  south  that 
he  does  in  the  north. 

But  did  you  notice  how  he  answered  my  position  that  a  man  should 
hold  tin-  RUM  doctrine!  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  "f  this  Repub- 
lic? He  said.  "Would  Judge  Douglas  go  to  Russia  and  proclaim  the 
same  principles  be  does  here?"  1  would  remind  him  that  Russia  is  not 
under  the  Aim  Hi  in  Constitution.  ["Good,"  and  laughter.]  If  Russia 
was  a  part  of  the  American  Republic,  under  our  Federal  Constiti: 
and  I  was  sworn  to  support  the'  Constitution,  I  would  maintain  the 
same  doctrine  in  Russia  that  I  do  in  Illinois.  [Cheers.]  The  slave- 
holding  States  are  governed  by  the  same  Federal  Constitution  as  no> 
serves,  and  bene*  a  man's ;  rinciplea,  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  die 
litutiiin,  must  be  the  same  in  the  South  as  they  are  in  the  North, 

•  Rjadt:  "that"  for  "lb*." 
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the  same  in  the  Free  States  as  they  are  in  the  Slave  States.  Whenever 
a  man  a<!-.  DC  set  of  prim  Epkt  in  one  section,  and  another  set  in 

another  section,  his  opinions  arc  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
micin  which  he  has  sworn  to  support.  ["That's  so."]  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  to  Congress  in  1847,  and,  laying  his  hand  npoa  the  Holy 
Evangelists,  made  a  solemn  vow,  in  the  presence  of  high  Heaven,  that 
he  would  be  faithful  to  Use  Constitution,  what  did  lie  mean, — the  Con- 
stitution as  he  expounds  it  in  Galesburg,  or  the  Constitution  as  he 
expounds  it  in  Charleston?    [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  circumstance'  that 
at  Ottawa  I  read  a  series  of  resolutions  as  having  been  adopted  at 
Springfield,  in  this  State,  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  October,  1854,  which 
happened  not  to  have  been  adopted  there.  He  has  used  hard  Mines; 
has  dared  to  talk  about  fraud,  [laughter]  about  forgery,  and  has  insinu- 
ated that  there  was  ft  conspiracy  between  ill.  Lanpnkr,  Mr.  H. 
and  myself  to  perpetrate  a  forgery.  [Renewed  laughter.]  Now,  Ijcar 
in  mind  that  he  docs  not  deny  that  these  resolutions  were  adopted  in  a 
majority  of  all  the  Republican  counties  of  this  State  in  that  year; 
he  does  not  deny  that  they  were  dec-bred  to  be  the  platform  of  this 
Republican  party  in  the  first  Congressional  District,  in  the  second,  in 
the  third,  and  in  many  counties  of  the  fourth,  and  that  they  thus  became 
the  platform  of  his  party  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  upon  which  he 
now  relies  for  support;  he  docs  not  deny  the  truthfulness  of  the  reso- 
lutions, but  takes  exception  to  the  spot  on  which  they  were  adopted. 
He  takes  to  himself  great  merit  because  he  thinks  they  were  not  adopted 
on  the  right  spot  for  me  to  use  them  against  him,  just  as  he  was  very 
severe  in  Congress  upon  the  Government  of  his  country  when  he  thought 
tbftt  lie  bid  discovered  that  the  Merican  war  was  not  begun  in  the  right 
spot,  and  was  therefore  unjust.  ["That's  so."]  He  tries  very  hard  to 
make  out  that  there  is  something  very  extraordinary  in  the  place  where 
the  thing  was  done,  and  not  in  the  thing  itself. 

I  never  believed  before  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  lie  guilty  of 
what  has  been  done  this  day  in  regard  to  those  resolutions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  moment  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  they  had  been  adopted 
at  Aurora  and  Rockford  instead  of  Springfield,  I  did  not  wait  for  him  to 
call  my  attention  to  the  fact,  but  led  off,  and  explained  in  my  first  meeting 
after  the  Ottawa  debate  what  the  mistake  was,  and  how  it  had  been. 

•  Raufc:  "drauMtuic**'*  for  'rir.-umilj.ncr.' 


["That's  so."]  I  supposed  that  for  an  honest  man,  cons<  I 
rectitude,  that  explanation  would  be  sufficient.  I  did  not  wait  for  him, 
tfie  the  mistake  ffU  made,  to  call  my  attention  to  it,  but  frankly  ex- 
plained it  at  once  as  an  honest  man  would.  [Cheers.)  I  also  gave  the 
authority  on  which  I  had  suited  that  these  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  Springfield  Republican  Convention;  that  1  had  seen  them  quoted  by 
M.ijor  Harris,  in  a  delate  in  Congress,  as  having  been  adopted  I 
in  i  Republican  State  Convention  in  Illinois,  and  that  I  had  written  to 
him  and  asked  him  for  the  authority  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  their 
adoption;  that,  Mayor  Harris  being  extremely  ill,  Charles  H.  Lanphier 

written  t<>  me,  for  him,  that  they  were  adopted  at  Springfield  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1854,  and  had  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Springfield  paper 
containing  than.     I  read  them  from  the  newspaper  i  incoln 

reads  the  proceedings  of  meetings  held  years  ago  from  the  newspapers. 

r  giving  that  explanation,  I  did  not  think  there  was  an  honest  man 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  douhted  that  I  had  been  led  into  the  error, 
11  it  was  such,  innocently,  in  the  way  I  detailed;  and  I  will  now  say 
ih;it  I  do  not  now  believe  that  there  is  an  honest  man  on  die  face  of  the 
globe  who  will  not  regard  with  abhorrence  and  disgust  Mr.  Lin 

raations  of  my  complk  ity  in  that  forgery,  if  it  was  a  forgery.  (Cheers.] 
Does  Mr.  Lincoln  wish  to  push  these  things  to  the  point  of  personal 
1 1 i  1 1 11  ultics  here  ?     !  u  ed  this  contest  by  treating  him  courteously 

and  kindly;  I  always  spoke  of  him  in  words  of  respect;  and  in  return  he 
has  sought,  and  is  now  seeking  to  divert  public  attention  from  the 
enormity  of  his  revolutionary  principles  by  impeaching  men's  sincerity 
and  integrity,  and  inviting  personal  quarrels.  ["Give  it  to  him,"  and 
cheer  .] 

I  desired  to  conduct  this  contest  with  him  like  a  gentleman;  but 
1  spurn  the  in  million  of  complicity  and  fraud  made  upon  the  simple 
circumstance  of  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  having  made  a  mistake  as  to 
the  place  where  ■  thing  WH  done,  but  not  as  to  the  thing  itself.  These 
resolutions  were  the  platform  of  this  Republican  party  of  Mr.  Lin. 
of  that  year.  They  were  adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
counties  in  the  State;  and  when  I  asked  him  at  Ottawa  whether  they 
formed  the  platform  upon  which  he  stood  he  did  not  answer,  and  I 
could  not  get  an  mnrei  out  of  him.  He  then  thought,  as  I  thought,  that 
those  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  Springfield  Convention,  but  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying  tfiat  he  was  not  there  when  they  were  adopted, 
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but  had  gone  to  Tazewell  court  in  order  to  avoid  being  present  at  the 
Convention.  He  saw  them  published  as  having  ljeen  adopted  at  Spring- 
field, and  so  did  I,  and  he  knew  that  if  there  was  a  mistake  in  regard 
to  them,  that  I  had  nothing  under  heaven  to  do  with  it.  Besides,  you 
find  that  in  all  these  northern  counties  where  the  Republican  candidate-, 
are  running  pledged  to  him,  that  the  Coi  which  nominated 

them  adopted  that  identical  platform. 

One  cardinal  point  in  that  platform  which  hi  from  Is  this: 

that  there  shall  l>e  DO  more  Slave  States  admitted  into  the  Union,  even 
if  the  people  want  them.  Lovcjoy  stands  pledged  against  the  admission 
of  any  more  Slave  States.  ("Right,  so  do  we."]  So  do  you,  you  say. 
Famsworth  stands  pledged  against  the  admission  of  any  more  Slave 
States-  W.-tshbunu-  stand*  pledged  the  same  way.  ["Most  right." 
"Good,  good."]  The  candidate  for  the  Legislature  who  is  running  <m 
Lincoln's  ticket  in  Henderson  and  Warren,  stands  committed  by  his 
In  the  Legislature  to  the  same  tiling;  and  I  am  informed,  but  do 
not  know  of  the  fact,  that  your  candidate  here  is  also  so  pledged. 
("Hurra!,  for  him!  good!"] 

Now,  you  Republicans  all  hurrah  for  him,  and  for  the  doctrine  of 
in  more  Slave  States,"  and  yet  Lincoln  tclLs  you  that  his  conscience  will 

:  permit  him  to  sanction  that  doctrine,  (immense  applause]  and  com- 

is  Ik.  resolutions  I  read  at  Ottawa  made  him,  as  a  member 

of  the  party,  responsible  for  sanctioning  the  doctrine  of  no  more  S 
States.  You  are  one  way,  you  confess,  and  he  is,  or  pretends  lo  If, 
the  other;  and  yet  you  are  both  governed  by  principle  in  supporting 
one  another.  If  it  be  true,  a-.  I  have  shown  it  It,  thai  the  whole  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  stands  committed  to  the 
rine  of  no  more  Slave  States,  and  that  this  same  doctrine  Is  repu- 
diated by  the  Republicans  in  the  other  part  of  the  State,  I  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  do  not  present  the  case  which  he 
tied  from  the  Scriptures,  of  a  house  divided  against  itself  which  cannot 
stand!    (Tremendous  shouts  of  applause.] 

I  desire  to  know  what  are  Mr.  Lincoln's  principles  and  the  prmclj 
of  his  party  ?  I  hold,  and  the  party  with  which  I  am  identified  holds, 
the  people  of  each  State,  old  and  new,  have  the  right  to  decide  the 
slavery  question  for  themselves;  ("That's  it,"  "Right,"  and  immense 
applause.]  and  when  I  used  the  remark  that  I  did  not  care  whether 
slavery  was  voted  up  or  down,  I  used  it  in  the  connection  that  I  was  for 
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allowing  Kansas  to  do  just  as  she  pleased  on  the  slavery  question.  I 
■aid  that  1  <ii<l  not  <  -are  whether  they  voted  slavery  up  or  down,  l>ecaoje 
they  had  the  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  on  the  question,  and  therefore 
my  action  would  Ik  'Hid  by  any  Mich  consideration.     ['■That** 

the  doctrine.'T  Why  cannot  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  party  with  which 
he  acts,  speak  .mi  their  principles  «i  Qui  they  may  l>e  understood? 
Why  do  they  claim  to  be  one  thing  in  one  part  of  the  State,  and  another 
in  the  other  part?  Whenever  I  allude  to  the  AbolirJoo  doctrines 
which  lie  considers  a  slander  to  be  charged  with  being  in  favor  of, 
vim  all  endorse  them,  and  bomb  to  (beat,  not  knowing  that  your 

is  ashamed  to  acknowledge  them.    ["You  have  tbi 
cheers.] 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  Drcd  Scott  decision,  which  has 
imubled  the  bruin  of  Mr.  Lincoln  10  iiimh.  [Laughter.]  He  insists 
that  that  decision  would  carry  slavery  into  the  Free  States,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  decision  says  directly  tin-  oppositi  ,  and  goes  into  a  long 
argument  to  make  you  believe  that  I  am  in  favor  of,  and  would  sanction, 
tin'  doctrine  that  would  alion  riaves  to  be  brought  bert  sad  held  as  slaves 
contrary  to  our  Constitution  and  laws.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  letter  when 
he  asserted  this;  he  knew  thai  one  newspaper,  tod,  so  fur  as  is  within 
my  knowledge,  but  one,  ever  asserted  that  doctrine,  and  that 

in  either  House  of  Congress  that  read  that  article  in  d 
and  denounced  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  Revolutionary.     When 
the  Washington  Union,  on  the  17th  of  hist  November,  published  an 

i  lc  to  that  effect,  I  branded  it  at  once,  and  denounced  it;  and  hence 
the  Union  has  l»een  pursuing  me  ever  since.  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia, 
replied  to  me,  and  said  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  any  of  the  Sin* 
States  south  of  the  Potomac  River  th.it  held  any  such  doctrine. 

Mr.  Lincoln  knows  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
who  holds  that  doctrine;  he  knows  that  every  one  of  them,  as  sh 
by  their  opinions,  holds  the  reverse.  Why  this  attempt,  then,  to  bring 
the  Supreme  Court  into  disrepute  among  the  i>coplc  ?  It  looks  as  if 
there  was  an  effort  being  made  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  on  earth.  Suppose  he  succeeds  in  destroying 
public  confidence  in  the  court,  so  that  the  people  will  not  respect  its 
decisions  but  will  feel  at  liberty  to  disregard  them  and  resist  the  laws 
of  the  land,  what  will  he  have  gained  ?  He  will  have  changed  the  Gov- 
ernment from  one  of  laws  into  that  of  a  mob,  in  which  the  strong 
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Mr.  Lincoln  is  going  to  justify  himself  in  doing  that  whh 
right  to  do.    [Laughter.] 

I  ask  liim  whether  he  is  not  bound  to  respect  and  obey  the  d« 
of  the  Supreme  (  dl  as  I  ?■    The  Constitution  has  treated  j 

court  to  decide  all  constitutional  questions  in  the  last  resort 
such  decisions  hare  been  made,  l  me  the  lav, 

so.  "J  and  you,  and  he,  and  myself,  and  every  other  good  <  it 
bound  by  them.    Yet  he  argues  that  1  am  bound  by  their  dc 
he  is  not.     He  says  that  their  decisions  arc  binding  on  Dec 
not  on  Republicans.    [Laughter  and  applause.]    Are  not  Republicans 
bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land  as  well  as  Democrats  ?    And  when 
court  has  fixed  1 1  0  of  the  0  n  on  the  validity  of  a 

given  law,  is  not  their  decision  binding  upon  Republicans  as  well  as  upon 
Dt  i  [•'  It  < .nght  to  be."]    Is  it  possible  that  you  Republicans 

have  the  right  to  raise  your  mobs  and  oppose  the  laws  of  the  land  I 
thr  ted  authorities,  and  yet  hold  us  Democrats  bound  to  obey 

m? 

My  time  is  within  half  a  minute  of  expiring,  and  all  I  have  t 
that  I  stand  by  the  laws  of  the  land.    ("That's  it;  burr. 
I  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made  it,  by  the  laws  as  they  arc 
enacted,  and  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  upon  all  points  with 
furisdktioo  as  they  arc  pronounced  by  the  highest  tribunal  on  cat' 
and  any  man  who  resists  these  must  resort  to  mob  law  and 
rum  the  government  of  laws. 

When  Senator  DuuglaMoiuliidt-d  the  applause  was  ]>crfcctly  fuck 
and  overwhelming. 

E[t  Pittsburg,  III.,  Dtmecrat,  I  1H5R] 

QALESBUBG  DEBATE 
(treat  Outpouring  of  the  People!    20.000  Persons  Present 
The  expectations  of  all  parties  were  Ear  surpassed  in  the  result?,  of 
Thursday.    The  crowd  was  immense  notwithstanding  the  remarks 
heavy  rains  of  the  day  previous,  and  the  sudden  change  during  the  night 
to  a  fiercely  blowing,  cutting  wind  which  lasted  during  the  whole  day, 
ripping  and  tearing  banners  and  sendii  i  II  mell  ;ill  on 

At  early  dawn  our  gunners  announced  the  opening  day  and  at  an 
■Rc*b:  Wfcfl. 


early  hour  the  people  began  to  pour  in  from  every  direction  in  wagons, 
on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  Burlington  train  arrived  with  Mr.  Douglas 
and  a  large  delegation  of  both  Douglas  and  Lincoln  men  from  the  V. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  escorted  to  the  Bancroft  House,  when  a  portion  of 
the  students  of  Lombard  University  presented  him  with  a  beautiful 
basset  A  well  prepared  but  somewhat  fulsome  address  was  made  on 
its  delivery  by  Geo.  IClwcll,  who  was  followed  by  two  young  ladies,  each 
with  n  symbolic  address,  the  whole  of  which  we  could  not  catch. 

Mx.  Douglas  responded  with  great  felicity  and  his  friends  were  well 
lied  with  their  part  of  the  performance.  The  banner  was  a  "true 
circle"  of  silk,  with  a  beautifully  embroidered  wreath  within  which  was 
bed  "Presented  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  by  the  students  of  Lom- 
bard University."  The  speaker  said  the  "circle"  was  emblematic  of 
Mr.  Douglas's  course.  So  it  was  in  a  different  sense  from  that  meant  by 
them. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  then  escorted  to  the  Bonney  House,  where  I 
multitude  of  all  parties  gathered  to  see  and  shake  hands  with  him. 

At  12  o'clock  the  Republicans  with  the  military  wont  to  meet  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  was  to  come  in  with  the  Knoxvillc  delegation. — Hard  by 
two  they  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous;  when  the  delegation  CUM 
along  "mammoth"  would  not  describe  it.  It  was  like  one  of  Cobb's 
talcs,  of  monstrous  length  and  to  be  continued. 

Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Sanderson, 
when  a  reception  speech  was  made  by  T.  G.  Frost,  Esq.,  and  the  most 
beautiful  banner  of  the  day  prejwtrcd  by  the  ladies  of  Galesburg  was 
presented  by  Miss  Ada  Hurd.  It  was  an  American  Shield  handsomely 
embroidered.  UjKin  one  side  was  the  inscription,  "  Presented  to  the 
Hon.  A.  Lincoln  by  the  Republican  Ladies  Of  Galesihjrc,  Oct. 
7,  1858.  On  the  reverse  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  upon  a 
scroll,  executed  with  a  pen  by  a  Mr.  Clark  of  Peoria.  Miss  Hurd,  who 
i  <>f  a  queenly  appearance,  rode  up  at  the  head  of  the  troop  of  c<: 
and  receiving  the  banner  from  the  attendant  presented  it  in  a  very  neat 
and  well  spoken  address.     Mr.  Li:u  irks  in  r. :  very 

happy.     It  was  the  most  beautiful  ceremony  of  the  day. 

A  banner  was  also  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln  from  the  Ittldl 
Lombard  University. 

By  this  time  the  delegations  of  both  parties  began  to  come  in  strong. 


lor  Lincoln.    Somebody 
,  as  the  burners  of  this  ddegatkn 
:c4dK*ntaam*ki9d. 

FirU—amt  am  inscribed  the  "HoeoioCTH  Glee  Clcb ." 
fii— J    A  ct»too  skeah  of  Doogbs  and  Toocnbs  "modifying,"  in 
which  Douglas  with  pea  in  hand  is  erasing  the  clause  referring  the 
back  lo  the  people. 

i  of  Jim  Davidson  with  his  bead  just  stricken 
from  hit  shoulders-  In  a  scroll  Jim  learns  that  it  b  184  miles  to  Mon- 
noBth. 

Piwtk— "Dog  at  Freeport,"  "my  platform,"  in  which  Douglas 
►tands  "raxntd"  upon  the  Dted  ScoU  platform,  one  leg  of  which  is 
giving  way  beneath. 

Filth—"  Coming  from  Egypt,"  in  which  Douglas  roaring  with  rage, 
b  being  punched  up  with  Lincoln's  cane. 

Other  banners  in  that  delegation  we  have  not  time  to  nc 
Of  the  notable  banners  in  the  procession,  we  observed  the  foil 
A  representation  of  the  Capitol,  and  over  the  Senate  room  door 
Douglas*  complaint,  "He's  got  my  place."    Douglas  b  turning  away 
while  Lincoln  is  coming 

A  representation  of  a  two  donkey  act,  or  Douglas  attempting  I 
lar  Sovereignty  and  Dred  Scott.    Hb  straddle  is  remarkable  but 
not  equal  to  the  task  as  both  animals  kicking  up  their  heels  send  him 
sprawling. 

"  Kxox  College  Goes  for  Lincoln,"  stretched  across  the  south 
fr<mt  and  north  end  of  the  College  building. 

"Wl  Will  Slih-i  k  You"  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
"Abe  Lincoln  the  Ciiami  i  dom."    Upon  this  banner 

portnii  of  'Long  Ai»e.' 

Three  figures,  one  taking  a  chair  from  beneath  Mr.  Douglas  and 
dropping  him  plump  upon  the  floor,  at  which  he  exclaims,  "'Oh  my 
place  1"     Mr.  Lincoln  standing  by  blandly  remarks,  "The  people  say 
1 1         Tin'  "  plate"  Mr.  Douglas  referred  to  was  doubtless  lite  poi 
whi  h  came  in  contact  with  the  floor. 


Upon  a  four  sUlcd  banner  the  following:  "Macomb  Lincoln  Qub." 
"We  honor  the  man  who  brands  the  Traitor  and  Nullificr."  "Small- 
fistcd  Farmers,  Mud  Sills  of  Society,  Greasy  Mechanics,  for  A.  Lincoln." 
"The  do>e  of  milk  Abe  gave  Dug  down  in  Egypt  made  him  very  sick." 

A  well  painted  banner  with  a  terrible  Lion  on  one  side  and  ditto  Dog 
mi  fee  Other,  with  the  inscriptions  "Douglas  the  dead  Lion,"  "Lincoln  the 
living  Dog."  If  we  arc  not  mistaken  this  came  upon  the  cars  from  the 
west  with  Douglas. 

The  best  banner  upon  the  ground  was  a  painting  of  the  locomotive 
"Frf.f.ikim"  with  a  long  train  of  Free  State  cars  rushing  round  a  curve, 
with  the  warning,  "Clear  the  track  for  Freedom,"  while  sticking  upon 
the  track  a  little  in  advance  of  the  train  was  Douglas'  ox  cart  laden  with 
cotton.  His  negro  driver  had  just  taken  the  alarm  and  springing  up  in 
terror  exclaims,  "Fore  God,  Massa,  I  bleves  we's  in  danger!"" 

Another  ludicrous  banner  had  a  representation  upon  one  side  of 
Douglas  going  down  to  Kgypt,  pail  in  hand,  to  bring  Abe  to  his  milk. 
On  the  other,  "How  he  succeeded."— Like  Mr.  Sniggs,  in  his  first  effort 
at  milking  a  cow,  he  gave  the  customary  command  to  "histe"  the  foot. 
Abe  histcd,  and  Douglas  and  his  puil  arc  seen  "laying  around  loose." 

Star  spangled  banners  were  numberless. 

The  principal  banner  on  the  Douglas  side  was  a  large  blue  one  with 
;m  in*  riptinn  in  favor  of  Douglas  and  Popular  Sovereignty.  Litho- 
graphs of  Douglas  abounded. 

Knox  College,  by  the  east  end  of  which  the  stand  was  erected,  was 
gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  streamers.  Immediately  over  the  stand 
nc  betdog  the  inscription,  "Knox  College  fur  Lincoln." 

At  noon  the  people  began  to  collect  and  for  an  hour  before  the 
appointed  time  more  than  \en  thousand  people  stood  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  speakers,  and  in  the  meantime  the  crowd  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Reed  of  tin-  Atcdo  Record,  in  a  spicy  and  humorous  speech,  so  the 
Lincoln  friends  thought. 

At  3  o'clock  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  two  four  horse  carriages  driven 
abreast,  were  escorted  to  the  ground  by  the  military  and  a  large  body 
of  citizens  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

Hon.  James  Knox,  of  Knoxville,  acted  as  chairman,  and  as  soon  as 
order  could  be  obtained  he  introduced  Mr.  Douglas  who  by  the  arrange- 
ment was  to  occupy  one  hour,  then  Mr.  Lincoln  an  huur  and  a  half  and 
Mr.  Douglas  a  half  hour  in  conclusion. 
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[GaUlburg,  III.,  Democrat,  October  o.  1858] 
The  Monmouth  Republican  Glee  Club  enlivened  the  evening  with 
some  of  the  most  laughable  songs,  ground  out  by  one  of  their  number, 
who  gets  them  up  to  suit  the  times.  One  was  written  after  the  speeches 
of  the  day  were  over  and  portrayed  the  manner  in  which  Lincoln  shared 
Douglas,  in  the  most  side  splitting  style.  The  Club  is  said  to  be  mak- 
ing more  Republicans  in  Warren  county  than  all  the  stump?: 
together. 


[Miisouri  RtfMiotn,  St.  IxuU,  October  u,  1858J 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  ILLINOIS 


Joint  Dl*-ti*sion  at  G&Ieebnr-ff.— Doijrlu  "Concludes"  on 

and  Takes  Him  between  Wind  and   Water.    Twenty 
Thousand  People  Pr<- 

Tremont  Hocsr.,  Chicago 
October  8,  1857 

Editor  Missouri  Republican:    I  have  just  returned  from  the  d 
city  of  the  Abolitionists  of  this  State,  where  I  was  attending  the  fifth 
debate  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln.     I  have  come  back  with  plenty 
of  interesting  notes,  which  I  purpose  to  empty  into  your  sheet  for  the 
edification  of  your  many  readers. 

The  Abolitionists,  by  their  committee  of  arrangements,  had  pub- 
lUted  a  secret  circular  to  call  upon  their  followers  to  make  a  great 
of  numbers  and  banners  for  this  occasion,  which,  I  tike  it,  indicates  the 
fact  that  they  arc  badly  weakened  about  the  knees.    They  know  th.; : 
battle  has  been  already  won  by  Douglas,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most 
extraordinary  exertions  that  they  can  whip  in  their  crestfallen  men. 
Without  any  such  claptrap,  the  Democrats  turned  out  "formidable  as 
an  army  widi  banners."    You  could  not  only  discover  the  proport;; 
each,  as  they  entered  the  city  in  long  processions,  by  the  badges  they 
wore,  or  by  die  shouts  they  gave,  but  you  could  more  signally  "spot" 
them  by  noting  that  the  Abolitionists,  obeying  the  behests  of  their  leading 
men,  paraded  dirty  designs  and  beasdy  caricatures,  indicating  • 
vexation  at  the  way  things  arc  working,  while  the  Democrats,  having 
some  respect  for  the  feelings  of  dieir  neighbors,  bore  no  banners  but 
such  as  served  to  decorate  the  procession,  and  such  as  no  living  man 
could  take  exception  to.Junless  it  be  some  very  radical  Abolitionist , 
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might  object  to  the  number  of  stars  which  flaunted  on  the  American 
ensign. 

Senator  Douglas  had  spent  the  day  prior  to  the  discussion  at  Mon- 
mouth whence  he  came  by  morning  train,  which,  though  it  had  to  it 
eleven  cars,  could  not  afford  sitting  room,  and  barely  standing  room  for 
its  passengers.  At  every  station,  large  and  small,  between  the  two  places 
fresh  accessions  were  made,  and  this,  too,  although  an  hour  or  two  later 
an  excunta)  train  ran  over  die  same  track.  It  was  likewise  filled  to 
overflow. 

Lincoln  came  from  some  place,  to  dm  deponent  unknown. 

During  the  entire  morning  the  delegations  were  coming  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  as  the  Senator's  face  WW  seen  in  i li<-  window  of  an  upper 
room  at  the  hotel,  thousands  stopped  and  cheered  him,  and  wished  him 
God  speed.  The  old  men  were  out.  with  their  growing  and  grown  sons, 
and  the  old  women  were  along— indeed  it  would  be  harder  to  describe 
who  all  were  present  than  tOS&y  who  of  the  adjoining  counties  were 
not. 

When  Mr.  Doughs  arrival  be  was  received  by  a  well  ordered  pro- 
cession, led  by  a  band,  and  headed  by  three  military  companies,  the 
Light  Guards,  die  Scandinavians  (a  Swiss  company),  and  the  artillery. 
Placed  in  a  four  horse  barouche,  he  was  conducted  to  the  stand,  where  a 
short  reception  address  was  made  to  him  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Boggs.  When 
Mr.  D.  had,  in  a  few  words,  replied,  a  young  man  named  Ellcwood,  a 
student  in  Lombard  University,  stepped  forward  and  presented  the 
Senator  with  a  satin  banner,  the  gift  of  his  co-laborers  in  study.  Another 
banner  was  then  paraded  on  which  was  die  following  inscripUon — "And 
Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  wonders  among  the  people. 
They  set  up  fate  witnesses  which  said  this  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak 
blasphemous  words  against  the  law,  but  they  were  not  able  to  it 
the  wisdom  with  which  be  -poke." 

Escorted  dicn  to  his  hotel  he  was  constantly  aroused  by  the  arrival 
of  delegations  from  out  of  town  and  by  die  noise  of  their  enthu.v 
cheering.    Hickory  poles  were  plenty  in  these  several  Democratic  pro- 
cessions, and  among  otiier  things  were  two  sets  of  ladies,  each  repre- 
senting a  State  till  the  duplicate  of  States  was  complete. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  speaking  a  joint  procession  was  made 
and  Lincoln  and  his  suite,  and  Douglas  and  his  drove  side  by  side  as  near 
to  the  stand  as  the  presence  of  twenty  thousand  people,  probably  two 
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thirds  being  Democrats,  around  it  would  permit.  Throi 
pact  nu»  of  human  lwxlies,  these  several  parties  had 
to  the  stand  which,  when  attained,  afforded  a  relief  frorr 
and  squeezing  which  can  be  appreciated  but  riot  described 
in  the  crowd  what  Lincoln  remarked  would  be  a  good  lit 
but  it  m  tix)  red  in  tl>e  face.  I  thought  so  too,  but  it  was  i 
when  Douglas  gets  at  him  in  style,  I  guess,  for  the  fact 
longer  than  a  horse's  collar  and  the  eyes  looked 


[Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  October  9,  1858 

GREAT  DEBATE  BETWEEN  DOUGLAS  AND 
AT  GALESBURG 


BLttMIl  I"  Klffhtwn  Thousand  Peroons  Present.— Large* 
of  the  Campaign  tor  Old  Abe.— New  and  Powerful  A 
Mr.  MimIb.— DaiglM  Mi*  "  — > 

port  of  the  Sperehca 

An  Arctic  frost,  accomjwnied  by  a  sour  north-west  wind. 
l  Galesburg  and  county  of  Knox,  00  Tliurs<l:iy,  and 
lkans  and  Democrats  shivering  indoors.  The  preceding  di 
had  brought  a  semi-deluge  of  rain.  The  elements  seer 
conspired  to  dampen  and  congeal  all  political  ardor,  but  th 
upon  the  public  debate  between  Lincoln  tad  Douglas  wa 
or  three  thousand  larger  than  the  largest  of  its  predecessors, 

Until  ten  o'clock  the  streets  gave  no  evidence  of  anyth 
about  to  transpire.  The  weather,  notwithstanding  the 
bright  and  clear,  was  too  tedious  for  anything  but  the  mc 
enthusiasm.  Shortly  after  ten,  Mr.  Douglas  arrived  on  a 
from  the  west,  and  was  escorted  from  the  depot  by  a  rcsp 
cession.  Mr.  Lincoln's  approach  to  the  city  was  heralde 
proceerioB  o|  riritertl  of  Galesburg,  the  most  noticeable  feat 
was  a  cavalcade  of  one  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
This  escort  moved  out  of  mum  on  the  Knoxvillc  road  1 
o'clock  in  the  direction  Mr.  Lincoln  was  expected  to  con 
hour  afterwards  The  Great  Procession  ok  tue  Campa 
the  city  from  the  East.  It  was  about  long  enough,  taker 
to  reach  around  the  town  and  tie  in  a  bow  knot.  It  marched 
principal  streets  of  the  city  from  east  of  the  public 
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two  square.*,  thence  north  and  east  two  squares,  crossing  its  own  track. 
At  this  point  the  rear  end  of  the  procession  had  not  yet  entered  town. 
Banners  and  device*  I  &  every  dCKliptiOP  tluttc-re<l  in  the  wind.  One  of 
them,  which  elicited  shouts  of  laughter,  was  a  painting  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  over  which  were  the  words  "March  4,  1859."  The 
Little  giant  was  observed  blubbering  at  the  door  "Lincoln  has  got  my 
place." 

The  ceremonies  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
alighted,  wen-  of  unusually  pleasant  character.  In  addition  to  the 
customary  welcoming  speech,  the  students  of  Lombard  University  pre- 
sented Mr.  Lincoln  a  fine  banner;  after  which  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
cavalcade,  Miss  Hurd,  of  Galcsburg,  rode  forward,  and  presented  a 
betUdfal  shield  and  coat  of  arms,  worked  in  ilk  of  the  •red.  while  and 
blue."    On  one  side  was  the  inscription: 


PRESENTED  TO  HON.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

hie 
REPUBLICAN  LADIES  OF  GALESBURG 

Oct.  7.  1858 


On  the  other  was  the  whole  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
fine  and  beautiful   handwriting.     I  cannot  help    adding    1 
Hunt's  part  in  this  ceremony  was  performed  with  peculiar  grace  and 
dignity. 

Several  other  processions  came  during  the  morning— a  decided 
preponderance  of  -.vhich  carried  bannen  lot  "Lincoln  tad  Kellogg." 
Several  long  special  trains  came  also — that  from  Chicago  and  the  inter- 
mediate Mations  consisting  of  eleven  CUB.  A  special  train  from  Peoria, 
consisting  of  twenty-two  cars  and  over  two  thousand  persons,  did  not  arrive 
until  nearly  five  o'clock— the  engine  having  given  out  with  the  unex- 
pected enormous  load,  some  miles  cast  of  the  city. 

The  speaking  commenced  at  half  past  two  in  the  college  grounds — 
the  platform  having  been  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  fine  college 
building.  The  crowd  was  unprecedented.  The  number  on  the  ground 
during  the  afternoon  must  have  exceeded  the  audience  at  the  Freeport 
debate  by  3000.  The  weather  continued  cold  and  raw  all  day,  but  very 
few  left  the  grounds  until  the  speaking  was  concluded  at  half  |iast 
fire. 


[Chicago  Timti,  October  9.  1858] 
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iiniiieiiHe  Oooeoane  of  People  I  into  of  8O.OO1 

t;  1-. hi ti.i.   liriMi   Revolution   in    Popi  nttmenl    la    Knu 

:>.    Blaek  BepoUkaiilBn  Beaten  in  It-  Btronffhold'  vat  0M- 

iiuhiImii  ii  bj  the  Dentoeraey.   Splendid  Reeeptto  -laior 

Duiurlax.— Iiiti*rr«Hiiir  Debate.— Lincoln  Atralii  Di>feat<<i  h 
the  People 

SPEECHES,   INCIDENTS,   ETC.   ETC. 

The  fifth  joint  debate  between  Senator  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
place  at  Galcsburg  on  Thursday  last.  A  larger  number  of  j>eoplc  than 
have  Inxn  present  on  any  former  occasion  were  in  attendance,  from  E 
to  twenty  thousand  being  on  the  ground.  The  Black  Republicans  had 
made  every  effort  to  bring  out  a  large  crowd,  sparing  neither 
pains  to  induce  their  friends  to  come  out.  As  early  as  the  13th  of 
September  their  committee  addressed  private  letters  to  the  leading 
Repu  of  the  surrounding  country,  begging 

them  to  bring  their  people  to  Galesburg  in  delegations  with  flags  and 
banners;  but  notwithstanding  all  thb  drumming,  the  Democrats  outnum- 
bered them  always  two  to  one,  and  made  a  much  finer  di  >fion. 

Senator  Douglas  arrived  in  Galetburg  ;it  10  o'clock,  and  was  received 
by  the  Galcsburg  Light  Guards,  the  Scandinavians,  a  corps  composed 
of  uur  foreign-bum  citizens,  the  artillery  company  of  Galcsburg,  and  the 
Democracy.     J.  Boggs,  esq.,  welcomed  him  in  the  following  speech. 

Senator  Douglas  mode  an  appropriate  response,  after  which  the 
aony  of  presentation  to  him  of  ft  magnificent  banner,  beautifully 
rked  by  the  young  women  of  the  Lombard  University,  took  place, 
presentation  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  young  ladies  by  G  \Y. 
Elwcll,  esq.,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  of  the  young  ladies  united  their 
voices  with  hi.-,  in  Complimenting  their  illustrious  visitor.  Wc  give  their 
remarks  entire 

Senator  Dot)  onded  with  much  feeling.     The  banner  n 

o imposed  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  blue,  upon  which  WIS  worked 
a  splendid  wreath  of  Sowers.  It  bore  the  inscription,  "From  the 
Democracy  of  Lombard  University  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas."    After 
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these  interesting  ceremonies,  Senator  Douglas  was  escorted  to  the 
Bonne)-  HiQUM  which  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  was  thronged  with  an 
immense  crowd  of  people,  whilst  the  street  in  front  was  crowded  with 
processions  passing  and  repassing,  filling  the  air  with  shouts  fur 
Douglas. 

Lincoln  arrived  about  1 1  o'clock,  and  was  escorted  into  town  by  the 
Republican  procession,  which  numbered  about  one-third  the  strength  of 
ours,  and  was  a  poor  one  so  far  as  the  display  of  flags,  and  banners  and 
decorations  were  concerned.  If  a  cheer  was  proposed  for  Lincoln,  the 
faint  response  it  called  forth  was  instantly  drowned  in  the  overwhelming 
shout  that  the  Democracy  would  send  up  for  Douglas,  and  the  Republi- 
cans were  forced  to  admit  that  they  were  outnumbered,  and  beaten.  In 
1854  it  was  as  much  as  a  man's  life  was  worth ,  in  I  ifJesbmg,  to  advocate 
Democratic  principles;  but  now  owing  to  the  wonderful  change  in 
popular  sentiment  within  the  past  year  or  two,  DemoCACV  has  hotl 
friends  and  supporters  in  this  abolition  stronghold,  and  on  Thursday 
last  bad  possession  of  the  town.  The  debate  Wft]  I  BUS)  interesting  one, 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  careful  attention  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Lincoln 
experienced  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats  which  hr  hftl  made  during 
the  campaign.  His  argument  was  lamentably  weak,  and  as  usual 
he  confined  himself  to  petty  personal  charge-,  mi  I  insinuations  against  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  refusing  to  meet 
Senator  Douglas  upon  any  of  the  great  principles  advocated  by  him. 
He  attempted  to  pander  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  abolition 
friends  by  again  declaring  his  predilection  for  negro  equ  ttd  in 

his  rejoinder  Senator  Douglas  took  occasion  to  expose  his  inco 
tencies   by  comparing   these  declarations  with    Lincoln's  denuncia- 
tions   of   negro  equality,  and  negro  citizenship  at   Joncsboro   and 
Charleston. 

The  day  was  a  most  unpleasant  one  for  speaking  in  the  opa 
A  strong  northwest  wind  was  blowing,  which  rendered  talking  difficult; 
and  although  the  stand  was  built  on  the  east  side  of  Knox  College 
(the  meeting  being  held  in  the  college  grounds),  the  current  of  air  which 
swept  around  the  building  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  speakci 
times  to  make  themselves  heard  at  all.  Besides  this,  the  cold  was  intense. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  when  he  mounted  the  stand,  was  nervous  and  trembling; 
whether  from  cold,  or  through  fear  of  what  was  in  store  for  him,  we 
are  unable  to  say;  but  before  the  close  of  the  debate,  he  was  the  most 
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abject  picture  of  wretchedness  we  have  ever  witnessed.  His  knees 
knocked  together,  and  the  chattering  of  his  teeth  could  be  heard  all 
over  the  stand.  When  Senator  Douglas  replied  to  his  I  huge  that  bf 
forced  a  set  of  resolutions  at  Ottawa,  he  looked  pitiful  beyond 
expression,  and  curled  himself  up  in  a  corner  to  avoid  facing 
denunciation  of  the  Senator  and  the  scorn  and  derision  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  crowd.  The  speeches  will  repay  perusal,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  they  will  Ik.-  carefully  read  by  both  our  friends  ami 
opponents.  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  correct  and  faithful  report  of 
both  parties: 

When  Senator  Douglas  concluded,  the  applause  was  perfectly  furious 
and  overwhelming,  lie  was  surrounded  by  an  immense  mass  of  |>eople 
who  accompanied  him  to  his  hotel,  which,  during  the  whole  evening, 
■as  tli lunged  with  people  going  anil  coming  to  congratulate  him  upon 
hisgreat  ii  i  I    »  "In  enlirely  forgotten,  was  taken  care  of  by 

I   few  friends,  who  wrapped  him  in  flannels  and  tried  to  restore  the 
chculatiofl  oi  blood  in  hi-  almost  inanimate  body.    Poor  Lincoln!    He 
i  even  visible  to  the  friends  who  came  to  weep  with  him. 

[Chkagt  Tims*,  Octobtt  is,  1858) 

Editor's  Co>  I 

I  VIVID  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GALESBURG  MLT.TINi; 
Galksbuko,  111.,  October  7, 1858 
Messrs.  Editors:  To-day  is  a  great  day  for  Galesburg — great  for 
Illinois.  The  fifth  discussion  between  the  Hon.  S.  A  Douglas  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  which  WM  Kl  fOI  to  day,  came  off,  and  the  events  of  the 
day  signal  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  complete  triumphs  that  the 
great  Dcnuxradc  party  has  experienced.  I  lay  this,  because  it  happened 
right  here  in  what  is  notoriously  known  to  be  the  very  hot-bed  of  aboUtion- 

11.  in  IlliiMi 
At  the  early  dawn  of  day,  our  citizens  were  aroused  from  their  slu 
i>y  the  continued  booming  of  cannon  which  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  its  echoing  reports.  The  weather  was  chilly,  cold,  an  autumn  wind 
prevailed,  and  only  for  that,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant of  days;  however,  this  was  nothing,  great  events  were  in  store 
for  the  people.  At  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  an  immense  crowd  gathered 
at  the  depot  where  our  several  military  companies  assembled  anticipating 
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the  arrival  of  the  Burlington  train  in  which  was  the  Little  Giant.  Pres- 
ently it  arrived — there  were  13  or  14  cars  added  to  the  train,  and  all 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  Democrats  from  the  western  part  of  this 
county,  and  a  very  few  abolitionists — in  the  midst  of  the  great  crowd 
which  immediately  surrounded  the  Senator,  I  was  standing,  waiting 
the  time  when  the  welcoming  speech  should  l>c  delivered.  The  crowd 
moved  to  Uie  steps  of  the  Bancroft  House,  where  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Boggs 
welcomed  the  Senator  to  Knox  county  in  a  short  apcecb,  to  which  • 
most  happy  reply  was  given.  Immediately  a  delegation  from  Lombard 
University  approached  where  the  Senator  was  standing,  and  through  their 
chairman,  Mr.  G.  W.  Elwell,  a  young  gentleman  of  promising  attain- 
ments, presented  him  with  a  beautiful  banner  which  was  made  by  the 
young  ladies  of  that  institution.  The  banner  was  emblematical  of  the 
Senator's  public  career— one  continued  round  of  consSstBBi  Iw  wreathed 
with  flowers,  and  encircled  by  white  and  blue  ribbons  which  spoke  of 
the  virtue  of  his  life,  and  his  unimpeachable  fidelity  to  party  and  prin 
ciple.  The  banner  had  written  OD  its  folds  Use  inscription:  "The 
Democracy  oj  Lombard  University  lo  Stephen  A.  Douglas." 

The  Senator  entered  a  carriage,  drawn  by  six  beautifully  caparisoned 
horses,  and  the  mass  formed  into  procession,  proceeding  to  the  Boil 
House.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  great  length  of  the  cortege,  nor  of 
the  many  enthusiastic  shouts  which  rent  the  air  as  the  Senator  passed  |,v 
the  thousand!  0!  individuals  who  thmnged  the  sidewalks.  Main  street 
was  full  as  it  could  possibly  be;  it  seemed  that  everybody  gathered — 
and  brought  all  their  relationns.  A  "vast  sea  of  human  faces"  met  my 
vision  which  ever  way  I  looked;  before  me,  beside  me  and  behind  me, 
thousands  of  men  looked  eagerly  toward  the  carriage  which  contained 
the  Hon.  Senator,  and  the  eager  asjnxts  of  the  crowd  proved  the  interest 
hi-  prtaCDCO  excited.  Delegations  from  all  the  surrounding  country 
began  making  themselves  ■■  i-iblc.  From  the  flourishing  city  of  Abingdon, 
in  this  county,  a  delegation  of  some  500  men  arrived,  with  many  banners 
flying  to  the  urease,  and  filled  the  air  with  loud  shouts  of  approbation  fur 
the  course  of  the  great  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  our  party.  At  the 
hour  of  one.  the  various  delegations  formed  into  one  large  common  pro 
cession  which  was  several  miles  in  length,  each  vehicle  containing  from 
10  to  jo  persons,  and  holding  aloft  banners  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions- Large  cars,  containing  each  35  young  ladies,  dressed  in  white, 
with  banners  representing  the  States  of  the  Union  and  the  territories, 
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these  last  having  the  words  "PopuUr  Sovereignty' 
banners.     It  was  an  imposing  spectacle. 

At  half  past  i  p.  u.,  the  hosts  commenced  gathering  at  I 
spacious  park — which  adds  so  much  to  Use  comeliness  of  Ott 
a  stand  was  erected — where  the  sj>eakcrs  were  to  hold 
thousands  had  assembled. 


Mr.  Douglas  was  followed  in  the  debate  by  that  sea 
individual,  "Old  Abe,"  or,  as  the  numerous  ejaculations  o: 
ndicatcd— "Spot." 

If  he  had  any  dignity—  if  in  die  course  of  the  previous 
he  entered  into  the  polemic  with  dignity,  he  lost  it  all  here 
descended  to  the  level  of  the  street  blackguard,  and  vi 
Douglas  in  a  most  ungentlemanly  manner.  Many  a  Rej 
his  cheek  to  blanch  with  shame  at  the  unmanly  attacks  tl 
Lincoln  made  upon  Judge  Douglas.  Republican.-,  told  me 
over-stepiwd  the  rules  of  gentlemanly  conduct  when  he  pl< 
by  wilfully,  maliciously,  and  falsely  charging  Senat. 
fraud  and  forgery  | 

In  the  course  of  his  harangue  he  remcmlHired  that  Jn 
speech  was  identical  with  those  he  had  delivered  in  the  prevj 
I'pented  that   candi'l    tad   truthful  Igmen 

Judge  said:    "Would  to  Heaven  he  could  say  the  same  f< 
for  he  (Abe)  delivered  himself  of  speeches  suited  to 
reports  would  demonstrate. 

Whilst  the  Judge  was  fastening  him  to  a  very  awkws 
with  the  most  unequivocal  truths — telling  of  the  loadiing  a 
felt  for  such  charges,  Abe  gazed  at  him  with  a  blank  stare 
uated,  and  looked  a  humiliating  askance  of  pity,  winch 
how  simply  he  repented  him  of  his  false  charges.  I 

[Daily  Whig.  Quincy,  111.,  October  9,  1838] 

LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS  \T  GA1ESB1 


I-'. 1  to   Ki.uOO  People  Present!    Four-Fifth*  Kcpulilli 

AIh  •"  skins  the  "Little  Glaut!" 

Thursday  last  was  the  day  appointed  for  a  joint  discussi 

burg,  between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Judcb 
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We  ajrived  on  the  ground  about  half  past  ia  o'clock,  and  at  that  time 
a  dense  crowd  surrounded  the  stand,  while  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  the  city,  were  alive  with  people. 

About  3  o'clock,  Judge  Douglas  was  introduced  to  the  audience 
by  Hon.  Jos.  Knox,  and  was  received  with  such  a  faint  cheer  by  his 
IV. v  Mends  In  attendance,  that  it  caused  universal  laughter.  He 
spoke  for  one  hour;  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  was  suffering 
martyrdom. 

Douglas  actually  foamed  at  the  mouth,  during  his  speech.  It  may 
have  been  the  milk  that  he  imbibed  while  sojourning  in  Egypt;  but  the 
general  l>elief  was  that  it  was  foam.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
hydrophobia  is  not  confined  to  the  dog-days.  We  don't  wish  to  lull 
the  people  here  into  any  false  security,  !>y  stating  that  it  was 
that  whitened  the  corners  of  Douglas'  mouth,  when  it  might 
actually  be  the  saliva  of  incipient  madness.  Forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed. 

When  Douglas  concluded,  "Old  Abe"  mounted  to  the  stand,  anil 
was  received  with  dircc  such  tremendous  cheers  as  made  the  welkin 
ring  again.  His  happy,  g<*xl  humored  countenuncc — in  such  marked 
contrast  with  that  of  Douglas,  which  is  black  and  repulsive  enough  to 
turn  all  the  milk  in  Egypt  sour — at  once  cheered  and  animated  the 
immense  crowd.  They  pressed  forward  to  the  sland;  but,  when  he 
commenced,  the  struggle. ceased,  for  so  clear,  ringing,  and  distinct  was 
every  word  he  uttered,  that  he  could  be  heard  by  every  man  in  the 
crowd.  He  met,  and  successfully  refuted,  every  argument  made  by 
Judge  Douglas. 

[Ckicag*  Drnveral,  October  q,  1858) 

LINCOLN  AND  P<H<;I.  VS   \  I   fULKSBUBfl 
Eleven  carloads  of  [>eoj .■!■  igo  train,  and  from  other 

directions  large  delegations  arrived  during  the  day  with  flags,  banners 
and  other  devices,  nearly  all  of  which  were  for  Lincoln. 

Unfortunately,  a  very  large  excursion  train  from  Peoria,  consisting 
Of  32  cars,  all  filled  with  people  who  were  coming  to  the  debate,  met 
with  an  accident  on  the  Peoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad,  and  was  delayed 
so  that  they  did  not  arrive  until  4  o'clock,  just  as  the  debate  was  do 
which  was  a  great  disappointment. 
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[Pftia  Tranuripi,  <  I  1 S58] 

THE  GALESBUBfl  DEBATE 

The  fourth  great  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  came  nff  it 

Galesburg  yesterday.      Mr.  Douglas  having  the  o|>cning  and  closing 

speech.     It  is  estimated  that  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  thousand 

re  present — much  the  largest  crowd  that  has  yet  been  called 

together  during  the  campaign. 

Of  the  delate  wc  are  unable  to  give  any  account,  the  train  from  this 
city,  consisting  of  twenty-four  cars  loaded  with  two  thousand  passengers, 
having,  by  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  been  delayed 
on  its  way  until  near  the  clo.se  of  the  (Ha  nsaicn.  We  shall  print  the 
report  <>f  the  s|>ecchcs  in  juU  as  soon  as  they  come  to  hand  and  shall 
relate  the  sad  experience  uf  the  Peoria  delegation  as  soon  as  we  hare 
slept  off  our  disappointment  and  fatigue — having  arrived  home  at  a 
late  hour  last  night. 

\kf»  Timu,  October  13, 1858] 

A  MOTTLED  CANDIDATE 

The  next  appearance  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  Galesburg,  the  center  of 
abolitiondom  in  this  State.    He  had  damaged  himself  extensively  in  the 
>f  the  abolitionists  by  his  Joncsboro  and  Charleston  speeches, 
and  they  basted  that  he  ihouM  decamp,  and  put  on  the  black  garb 
of  negro  equality  one*  more.     He  did  so,  and  behold  the  white  man  of 
Joneaboro  and  the  Drcd  Scottilc  of  Charleston  came  forth  at  Gale 
1  lofhed  in  the  htbQimeotS  of  Uncle  Tom,  praying  the  admission  of  his 
colored  brethren  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  white  men.     He  sjieaks 
at  Quincy  today,  and  at  Alton  00  Friday,  and  the  regalia  of  the  "negro': 
friend"  will  be  thrown  aside,  and  he  will  clamor  again  ag 
negro  race,  and  the  ridiculous  idea  of  their  ever  becoming  citizens. 
Su.  a,  men  of  Illinois,  is  the  candidate  before  you  asking  for  your 
Hi  belongs  to  the  white  men's  party  at  one  place,  and  anon! 
he  becomes  the  most  piteous  complainant  for  the  poor  race  which  Doug- 
mid  make  "inferior."    At  Chat  I  declares  negroes  to  be 
inferior  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  nun, and  should  be  treated  as  their  Creator 
intended  they  should  be  treated— as  "inferiors"— men  outside  of  the 
political  party— and  at  Galesburg  he  asserts  that  God  created  them  the 
political  equal-,  of  the  white  race,  and  that  it  is  inhuman  and  anti-Chris* 
rim  to  deny  them  that  equality.    Such  is  the  mottled  candidate.     Such 
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the  mottled  principles,  tnd  such  the  mottled  exhibition  presented  to 
the  people  of  Illinois  in  the  person  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

[lUmuis  Slat*  RifUkr,  Octobn  i»,  1858) 

THE  GALE8BUBG  DEBATE 

Nearly  all  of  cur  Mailable  space  today  i%  orcupied  with  >  report  of 
the   speeches   of   Douglas  and  Lincoln    at    Galcsburg — The    meeting 

•■cry  large — much  the  largest  of  the  campaign.     The  repubU 
had  spared  neither  money  nor  pains  to  have  a  large  crowd,  and  letter* 
hail  been  sent  to   ill  pan  .  of  the  country  lwgging  their  |>coplc  to  be 
present.     Notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  the  democrats  outnumbered 
them  two  to  one,  and  made  a  much  toei  and  mors  imposing  demon 
tion.     A  wonderful  change  seems  to  have  been  effected  in  that  plai 
the  democracy  during  the  last  year  or  two. 

Lincoln  confined  himself  to  his  old  hobby — that  of  making  war  upon 
the  supreme  court,  and  an  attempt  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
abiilitinnists.  He  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  negro  equality,  simply 
because  he  was  in  an  abolition  district.  In  his  reply  Senator  Douglas 
showed  him  up  in  his  true  colors,  by  referring  to  his  denunciation!  of 
the  negro  at  Jonesboro  and  Charleston.  The  arguments  of  Lincoln 
were  miserably  weak,  and  all  candid  persons  must,  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  speeches,  admit  that  he  was  badly  worsted  by  Douglas. 

We  tru.->t  that  the  speeches  will  be  carefully  read  by  men  of  all 
parties,  as  they  will  amply  repay  foi  the  time  thus  employed. 

The  republicans  are  fast  becoming  disheartened,  and  are  daily  I 
ground.    Their  "spotty"  principles  arc  not  adapted  to  the  tastes  of 
any   person  claiming  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Union,  the  constitution  and 
the  laws. 

The  conclusion  of  the  debate  ••-ill  appear  tumorrow. 

[Chicago  Journal,  October  8,  1858] 

THE  FIFTH  JOINT  DERATE  BETWEEN  LINCOLN  AND 

DOUGLAS 

GAUSBU1G,  Oct.  7,  1858 

The  fifth   joint  debate  between  the  champion  of  bogus  "Popular 

Sovereignty"  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  formidable  Free  Laborer  opponent, 

t<wk  place  here  this  afternoon  i"  the  presence  of  entln  lioiisanils 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  not  less  than  10,000  people  present,  and 
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after  a  diligent  circulation  among  the  crowd,  we  came  to  the  i 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  die  great  multitude  of  voters  n 
men. 

Eleven  car-loads  of  people  came  on  the  Chicago  train,  and  bam 
other  directions  large  delegations  arrived  during  the  day,  with  Qmm, 
banners  and  other  devices,  nearly  all  of  which  were  for  Lincoln. 

Unfortunately  a  very  large  excursion  train  from  Peoria,  CMMfctJE 
of  twenty-two  cars,  all  filled  with  people  who  were  coming  to  the  debate, 
met  with  an  accident  on  the  Peoria  and  Oqoawka  railroad,  and  was 
delayed  so  that  it  did  not  arrive  until  4  o'clock,  just  as  the  debate  was 
closing.  It  was  a  sore  disappointment  Your  correspondent  was  in  this 
train,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  him,  not  having  heard  the  debate, 
to  give  you  an  account  of  what  was  said  by  the  speakers;  bat  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  did  hear  the  speeches,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  coav 
cide  pretty  generally  that  Lincoln  completely  used  up  the  little  Giant  ' 
— The  Lincoln  men  here  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  fed  that  onr  noted 
champion  of  freedom,  Free  Sofl  and  Free  Labor  has  achieved  one  man 
great  and  telling  triumph  over  the  shifting,  time-serving  and  Slavery- 
worshipping  Douglas. 

Yours  in  the  good  cause.  W. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  QUINCY  DEBATE 

I  lleraU,  Quincy.  III.,  September  20.  1858) 

MISSOURI  COKING  TO  HKAR  DOUGLAS 

I  QTJ    ■■.  I. inn  Co..  Mo.,  Sept.  25 
in  Brooks — Dair  Sir:    The  people  i"  northern  Missouri  are 
Ig  a  lively  interest  in  the  canvass  in  Illinois  between  Judg' 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  Democrats  are  wishing  success  <"  tin-  "Little 
Giant 

Although  Linen-  Es  i-'o  miles  from  Quiiu  ire  many  here 

making  preparations  to  go  to  Quincy.  and  be  there  on  the  13th.  of 
month,  :it  (he  speaking.     It  I  r*J  I"  tmvd  tO  hear  a  man  s|>e3k, 

where  we  have  to  stage  it  nearly  half  the  way,  but  such  is  the  enthui  | 
of  the  people,  and  11  to  hear  the  exponent  of  popular  sover- 

eignty, that  from  5,000  to  10,000  will  go  from  Missouri 
the  occasion.  Otm 

[Gal*  City,  Kckult,  I 

HO,  FOR  QUINC1 

The  Republicans  will  meet  at  the  Gale  City  Reading  Koom  at  10 
o'clock  today,  t"  consult  as  to  going  to  Quincy  on  the  13th  to  hear  the 
;  sion  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 

THEFBIEND8  0F  HON.  ifiRAHAH  LINCOLN 

The  cit;,  and  c  oUDtry  an  rally  in  their  strength,  at  Q\ 

on  Wednesday,  Oct.  13th.    Amaham  ad  Jodoi    Di  ■<  <;las 

will  i-  masses  then  assembled      Mr.  Lincoln  is  expected  to 

arrive  at  Quincy  on  a  special  train,  from  the  north,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  at  half-past  9  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  Republicans  fxon 
and  country,  under  the  charge  Of  the  Marshal  of  the  day,  will  proceed  in 
pre  e    11.11,  to  receive  our  champion  al  the  depot,  luct  him  to  the 

Court  House.     It  is  ho}>cd  otl  friends  will  be  in  the  city  in  time 
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to  co-operate  with  the  Republicans  of  the  city.     The  programme  i 
order  of  procession  will  be  published  by  the  Marshal  in  a  day  or  two. 
All  who  desire  to  hear  the  true  principles  of  the  Republican 
unded,  and  the  unsound  doctrines  of  the   Doup 
exposed,  are  invited  to  attend. 

By  order  of  the  Republican  Committee  of  Arrangerm.-: 

A.  Jonas,  CAY 

!»''»*.  Q 
DKBATK  BETWEEN  LINCOLN  AND  DOFGJ 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Grand  debate  to  come 
off  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  next,  the  It  i^  exj . 

one  of  the  largest  crowds  that  ever  assembled  in  Quincy,  will  I 
friends,  in  ;ill  [arts  of  the  country,  promise  to  be  on  ha 
Again  we  urge  upon  Republicans  to  come,  and  hear  the  great  cha 
of  Freedom. 

[Chicago  Frtn  ami  Trilmne,  Octvbcr  n,  1858] 

\  DOUGLAS  CROWD  i  ED 

: .  spondence  of  the  Press  and  Tribune) 

Galesburc,  Ocl 
A  great  joint  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  comes  off 
Quincy  on  the  1.5th  of  Ch  t<>l>er,  and  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to] 
about  it.     1  am  living  down  in  Pike  County,  Illin  .:■.;■ 

yesterday,  on  mj  way  up  here,  I  had  occasion  to  go  o\ 
and  there  I  found  large  handbills  up  calling  on  the  Democrat 
State  to  turn  out  at  Quincy.  Several  steamers  have  been  engaged 
tin  Missourians  to  convey  them  up  the  river.  I  was  told  by  several 
them  that  they  intended  to  make  Lincoln  "dry  up."  What  they  mear 
by  it  1  do  not  know.  Douglas'  friends  in  Quincy  are  looking  to  \hi 
State  for  their  crowd  on  the  13th.    Now  I  write  you  this  for  the  pur 

of  having  you  urge  the  Republicans  to  turn  out  their  strength 
sustain  and  cheer  our  noble  champion  by  their  presence. 

[Gait  Ctiy,  Keokuk,  Idlt,  October  11,  18 
The  Committee,  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
t»  Quincy  oo  the  13th  to  hear  the  Discussion  between  Lincoln 
Douclas,  recommend  the  Keokuk  and  St.  Loots  Packet  and 
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made  arrangements  as  follows:  The  Packet  will  leave  here  00  the 
13th  at  6J  o'clock,  carrying  jwisscngcrs  to  the  discussion  and  back, 
leaving  Quincy  at  6  o'clock.  Fare  $1.50  for  the  round  trip  Including 
supper.  Kf.pubi.ican  Committee 

Whit,  Quin.y,  III  .  Octobd  1  ',  1858J 

THE  LADIES,  BOD  BLESS  Til  KM! 

We  understand  that  a  number  of  our  Republican  Indies  intend  i<> 
OnitC  En  the  Lincoln  demonstration  on  the  13th.  inst..  and  that  a  large 
number  of  private  carriages,  loaded  with  the  fair  freight,  will  be  in  the 
procession.  We  are  requested  by  the  M.irsh.il  of  the  Day  to  state  that 
the  ladies  generally  are  invited  to  attend,  and  a  selected  location  in  the 
procession  will  l>e  reserved  for  carriages  containing  ladies-  We  hope 
our  fair  friends  will  grace  the  proceedings  with  their  presence.  Such 
>een  the  case  at  all  points  at  which  Lincoln,  the  champion  of  Free 
Labor  and  Free  Territory,  has  spoken. 


'..',  Quincy,  in.,  ■  i8s8] 

WELCOME  DOUGLAS! 


Onler  of  ProeMflOl 

1  Wednesday  morning,  13th.  inst.,  at  9-i  o'clock,  a  procenioo  will 
formed  at  the  court  house,  in  this  city,  in  which  every  person  who 
prefers  the  election  of  S.  A.  Douglas,  to  Abe  Lincoln,  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  is  invited  to  participate.  The  procession  will  leave  the 
court  house  at  9-i  o'clock,  precisely,  and  proceed  to  Broadway,  up 
Broadway  to  12th  street,  throwing  right  of  procession  to  12th  and  front 
south,  where  the  delegations  from  the  northern  put  of  0M  M  be 

attached;  thence  to  Maine,  throwing  right  of  procession  to  Maine  and 
attach  all  the  delegations  from  the  east  and  south  of  the  county;  thence 
proceed  down  Maine  to  3rd,  up  3rd  to  the  Virginia  House,  where  the 
river  delegations  will  be  attached,  aod  will  there  take  the  right  of  the 
procession,  which  will  then  proceed  to  Vermont,  up  Vermont  to  7th, 
down  7th  to  Hampshire,  down  Hampshire  to  4th,  and  around  the 
public  square  to  the  south-east  corner,  where  the  procession  will  1 
and  surround  the  stand,  whereupon  Judge  Douglas  will  make  his 
appearance,  and  in  a  few  remarks,  adjourn  the  crowd  until  half-jast 


?:-  ~ :  rv:-s  hstcmcal  collections 

i  .  :wi  ;  v..  vies  a*  cmcxsimi  b«P—  faimsrif  and  Mr.  Unah 
wil  z:aaieax. 

LT.  WsjOK.   CMr/  JtfanW 


>  «  ?™escn  =e  :trr.  rsc.  i:  ;  J.  X.-  fnczsai.  the  Republican 
-.cxts&kc  rZ  :e  ?.rre-i  5.c  ae  recuse  :£  ZPXtt£sg  to  the  Ri3 
x.Uii  r«o.c.  r.  sews  ~e  3:c.  A.  T  in-:iE- 

T^e  ::e  .£  :r.x-?»s«.C  -vil  :e  5:caa-i  :c  Bt-:*d*uj.  ae  r»ghi  resting 

Tb»  &Ku:iXtt5  ."!*.:»  i^>i  ::i±X!:»  :c  5:«;t  »i  issr=±Jt  and  form 
-  .r:«?  .=  "i*€r*M  >:_ii^.  i^«i  5:ra  ie  be-ic  ;c  sre  inxcsace. 
."*.•.:».  oi  ■-•»"•*  -  :u.t5ubs  13C  ■*3*.iis»  w5I  ccm  fainxdiueh 
~  ~e  rror  .£  -■.«  -c  :  .«.c     Tie  .rier  :t  prwes&c  »3I  w  *$  follows: 

'•_-•.•■•  o;  .likt  ?.:.■.  Mi!  ."'.'.:?.    c  :":«:c. 

The  .'Arr.c*».  '» ii'.r.r.  i~o  .."^erj  .i;  :-.ix  rack,  "vul   aigjs  izd 

T^e  :irrj^e>  :.r  Mr  Ljw.iS  *-■:  sO-jar*.  »_  sca.-e  -j-.en:  a:  «* 
LV.'.i  i~'-  lVeip5iin.es  i-"^  x:cr*  ±-~  •"•-  -"  «e  '-x^:.  \:2  re  forced 
.r.  :'■.«.£.  -r.-icr  -ie  iwc::i.Ea  .;  Afts»si»:  Mjri£s 

T:c  :-.«.£  .r*.vwss<.E-  ir.<:  szT&ge*  K"'  ^—  I- —•-.in  a^c  strangers. 
vi;  "jjefi  .'.iwierrndr.:*  »r.  3rr«wi"v*"  ■  '■:  "-"•-■  .•~':ts  ;.r<esaicE  w3I 
•,.rjvSec  -•-•»"  ^--^  '■•-'  !er*?'  <-"w!  -•  •"'-':"*"  :'"  -i*==s.  -P  Eighth 
ay  HaaiJaiJi™-  2**"^  Sfaatfaa'^e  "-1--   l">--n.  k*3    r.crti  :o  Mjire 
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up  Maine  to  Fifth,  up  Fifth  to  the  front  of  the  Court  House,  where  Mr. 

obi  will  be  received  and  welcomed  by  the  Committee  of  Recepiinn. 

The  procession  will  then  be  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  taken  by  the 

Committee  of  Reception  to  th<-  residence  of  O.  H.  Browning,  Esq. 

Speaking  will  commence  at  the   stand   in  Washington  Square,  at 

i  o'clock  p.  m. 

E.  K.  Stone. 


\Hrtnli.  QohtCT,  III  ,  < ><  lobtf  i  J,  i«$8) 

JUDOS  DOUGLAS  COMING  TONIGHT 


liiaml  Tureliliirlil  Procession 

The  friends  of  Judge  Douglas  will  meet  at  The  Court  House, 

THIS  EVENING  AT  8  O'CLOCK 

where  a  grand  procession  with  transparencies,  torchlights,  musk,  and 
li.r  Demoi  its,  will  be  formed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Chief 
Marshal,  and  marched  to  the  railroad  depot,  where  Judge  Douglas  will 
arrive  by  the  nine  i>Vl<*:k  train. 

Let  every  Democrat  in  the  city  be  on  hand  at  the  hour — the  pro- 
.ii   will   move  at   precisely    half    past   8  nVl«xk — to  extend  to  our 
distinguished  Senator  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  welcome. 

\WMt,  Qutoer,  IU.,  October  i*.  1858] 

TORCH-LIGHT  PROCESSION! 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  Republicans  intend  to  have  a  grand  1 
light  procession.    The  most  extensive  preparations  arc  being  made. 
Let  there  be  ■  general  turn  out. 

PREPARATIONS 

Messrs.  Bond  and  Holton  have  been  appointed  by  the  respective 
Committees  of  the  Republican  and  Douglas  parties,  to  attend  to  the 
em  tion  <>f  a  stand  and  scats  for  tomorrow.  Mr.  N.  I'inkham  has  very 
kindly  and  generously  furnished  the  seats  for  the  occasion,  which  are 
to  l«  reserved  entirely  for  the  ladies — 800  of  whom  can  thus  tie  accom- 
modai 

At  tin-  request  Of  Dr.  I.  T.  Wilson,  Mar-.iial  fur  the  Douglas  pro- 
on,  we  publish  tlic  programme  in  to-day's  paper. 
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UVOOLH  BADGES 

Messrs  Laage  Si  Barnum  arc  prepared  to  furnish  persons  with  in; 
number  of  Lincoln  Badges.  Wc  hope  our  Republican  friends  will  doc 
(ail  to  get  one,  and  turn  out  with  the  procession  tomorrow. 

[Whig,  Oct.  .6,  1858] 

THE  ImUJI.AS  PICTURE 
The  agent  who  sells  photographic  likenesses  of  Judge  Douglas  wai  in 
the  city  OB  Wednesday,  hawking  them  through  the  crowd  during  \ht 
speeches.     While  Mr    Lincoln  was  closing  the  debate,  a  gem 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  willing  to  sell  his  pictures  at  a  discount  now 

lid  that  he  was— that  the  price  was  75  cents  when  Dough 
speaking — that  they  had  l>een  reduced  to  60  cents,  and  that  he  thought 
he  would  be  compiled  to  reduce  them  to  35  cents  before  Lincoln  got 
through! 

We  don't  believe  there  was  a  DougUsitc  in  Quincy   who  had  the 

itest  de*ire  to  buy  a  picture  when  Lincoln  had  concluded  his  half 

hour's  speech. 


ne 


[HeraU,  Quincy.  111.,  October  16,  1858] 

JUDGE  DOUGLAS  RECEPTION 


The  Torcli-Llirht  Proe*s-.i<Mi 
•nost  magnificent  display  that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  city, 
dc  by  the  Democracy  on  Tuesday  last,  «m  the  occasion  of  the 
lion  of  Judge  Douglas.     Our  distinguished  Senator  was  received 
If  past  nine  o'clock,  at  the  railroad  depot,  amid  the  booming  of 
on,  and  a  most  splendid  display  of  torch  lights  and  transparencies, 
accompanied  by  the  welcoming,  enth  houts  of  not  less  than 

three  thousand  live  Democrats. — Four  hundred  blazing  torches,  and 
beautiful  transparencies  in  proportion,  wHh  bands  of  music  and  a  pro- 
cession more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,— and  the  streets  of  th<- 
litcrally  thronged  with  people,  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman  of  the 
day,  was  a  sight  that  did  the  hearts  of  the  Democracy  good  to  witness, 
while  it  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  their  black  republican  foes.  Judge 
Douglas  was  escorted  by  the  procession  to  the  Quincy  House,  where, 
with  three  times  three  hearty  and  enthusiastic  cheers,  the  Demo 
left  him  for  the  night,  repairing,  however,  to  the  public  square,  where 
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they  were  addressed  in  a  most  able  Eniog  and  unanswerable 

manner  by  Dr.  Banc,  after  which,  the  demonstrations  of  the  evening 
were  brought  to  a  close.  The  black  republic  ins  ilu-rnselve*  admit  that 
nothing  equal  to  this  demonstration  made  by  the  friends  of  Judge 
Douglas,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  has  ever  !>ecii  seen  in  Qubcjr. 

[Whig,  Qnlncy,  Dl  .  October  i6,  1858] 

THE  TWO  PROCESSIONS 

A  gentleman  informed  us  that  he  timed  the  two  pmci  iions  »f  Wed 
nesday,  as  they  passed  his  place  of  business.  The  Republican  pro- 
cession was  19I  minutes  in  passing,  without  Any  stoppages,  while  the 
Douglas  procession  was  12  J  minutes,  including  a  brief  stoppage.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  Republican  procession  was  the  largest  by  from 
500  to  600. 

SIXTH  JOINT  DEBATE 

Quimy,  Octolvr  IJ.  1858 


Mr.  Lincoln's  Speed) 

At  precisely  half  past  two  o'clock  Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced  to  the 
audience  and  having  been  received  by  two  cheers,  he  proceeded: 

todies  arid  Gentlemen:  I  have  had  no  immediate  conference  with 
Judge  Douglas  but  I  will  venture  to  »y  that'  he  .iml  I  will  perfectly 
agree  that  your  entire  silence,  both  when  I  speak  and  when  he  speaks. 
v,  ill  be  most  agreeable  to  us, 

In  the  month  of  May,  1856,  the  elements  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
whiiii  1  been  consolidated  into  the  Republican  party,  assembled 

together  in  a  State  Convention  at  Bloomington.  They  adopted  at  that 
time  what.  In  political  language,  is  called  a  platform.  In  June  ol 
same  year  the  elements  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  nation  assembled 
together  ID  t  National  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  They  adopted 
what  is  called  the  National  Platform.  In  June,  1858, — the  present 
year.—  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  WMBWnblcd  at  Springfield,  in  State 
Convention,  and  adopted  again  their  platform,  as  I  suppose  not  differing 
I  particular  from  either  of  the  former  ones,  but  perhaps 
adding  something  in  relation  to  the  new  developments  of  political 
progress  in  the  country. 

The  Convention  that  assembled  in  June  last  did  me  the  honor,  if  it 

•  Otnlti  "Out." 
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l>c  one,  and  I  esteem  it  such,  to  nominate  mc  as  their  candidate  for  at 

Senate.  lOted  that,  in  entering  upon  this 

.i>-,  I  stood  generally  upon  these  platforms.     We  are  now  ma 

c  tjth  of  I  ''  tober  of  the  same  year,  only  four  mouths 
from  the  adoption  of  the  last  platform,  and  I  am  unaware  th 

US,  from  jhc  beginning  until  to-day,  any  one  of  our  advc 
has  taken  hold  of  our  platforms  or  laid  his  finger  ui*m  anything  thai 
he  calls  wrong  in  them. 

In  the  very  first  one  of  these  joint  d  i.veen  Senator 

las  and  myself,  Senator  Douglas,  without  alluding  al  hese  pfat- 

one  of  them,  of  which  I  haw  q>oken,  attempted  to  hold 
mc  re-sj>onsiblc  for  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  long  before  the  meeting 
of  either  one  oi  thi  entions  of  which  I 

a  ground  for  holding  mc  re-  fox  these  resolutions,  he  assumed 

that  they  had  been  passed  at  a  State  Convention  of  the  k. 

it  I  took  part  in  that  Convention.     It  was  di.-j.overed 
:  ihai  :lii  which  he  endeav- 

ored to  hold  mc  responsible  for  had  not  been  passed  by  any  State  Con- 
vent! 1  not  been  passed  at  Springfield,  where  he  sup- 
posed they  had,  or  a-vsumed  that  they  had;  and  that  they  had 
passed  in  no  Convention  in  which  I  hud  taken  ; 

The  Judge,  neverthele  illing  to  give  up  Up 

he  was  endeavoring  to  make  upon  mc,  and  he  therefore  thought  to  still 
j i .  •]■  I  me  to  the  point  that  In:  was  endeavoring  to  make,  by  showing 
the  resolutions  that  he  read  had  been  passed  at  a  local  Convention  in 
the  northern  part  of  tin   Man-,  although  it  «:ev  not  a  local  Convention 
ttiat  embraced  my  residence  at  all,  nor  one  that  reached,  as  I  i 

i  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  mile 

was  when  it  met,  nor  one  in  which  I  took  any  part  at  all. 
introduced  other  tl  passed  al   other  meetings,  and  by  com- 

bining the  whole,  although  they  were  all  antecedent  to  the  two  State 
Conventions  and  the  one  National  Convention  I  have  mentioned 

,  as  I  understand,  that  I  am  in  some  waj 
responsible  for  them. 

At  I  OD  our  third  meeting,  I  insisted  to  the  Judge  that 

was  in  no  way  rightfully  held  responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  this 
local  meeting  or  Coi  vhich  I  had  taken  no  part,  and  in  v 

I  was  in  no  way  embraced;  but  1  insisted  to  him  that  if  he  thought  I 
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was  responsible  for  every  man  or  every  set  of  men  everywhere,  who 
happen  to  be  my  friend  a,  the  rule  ought  to  work  both  ways,  and  he  ought 

to  be  responsible  fox  the  at  la  and  resolutions  of  all  men  01  sett  of  men 
who  were  or  arc  now  hi-  supporters  sad  Friends;  |"Good,  good. "J  and 
gave  him  a  pretty  long  string  of  resolution! ,  patted  by  men  who  are 
now  his  friends,  and  announcing  doctrines  for  which  he  does  not  desire 
to  be  held  it  iponsibk. 

This  still  does  not  satisfy  Judge  Douglas.     He  still  adheres  to  his 
proposition,  that  lam  responsible  for  what  gome  ol  my  fricm!--  in  different 
parts  of  tin   State  have  done,  but  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  what 
his  haw  done     \t  least  ,so  I  understand  him.    But  in  addition  to  that, 
■  Judge,  at  our  meeting  in  Galcsburg,  last  week,  undertakes  to  cstab- 
i  that  I  am  guilty  of  a    pes  w-  of  double  dealing  with  the-  public;   thai 
Ice  -peeehes  of  a  certain  sort  in  the  north,  among  the  Abolitionists, 
'  1  would  not  make  in  the  south,  and  that  I  ma!  of  a 

certain  aoi  b  I  would  not  make  in  the  north.     I  appre- 

hend, in  the  course  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  that  I  shall  nut 
to  dwell  .it  very  fjtti  length  upon  tfalS  subje;  t- 

As  this  was  done  in  the  Judge's  opening  speech  at  Galcsburg. 
.m  opportui  1  had  the  middle  speech  then,  of  lavi  thing 

in  answer  to  it.     He  brought  forward  a  quotation  or  two  from  a  sp< 
oi  mine  delivi  red  it  C  -1  then,  to  contrast  with  it,  he  brought 

mid  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  mine  at  Charleston,  in  which  he 

led  thai  i  was gres^y  mconslstent, and  insisted,  thai  Us< Ii 

followed,  that  I  was  playing  a  double  part,  and  speaking  in  one  region 
one  way,  and  in  another  region  another  way.  1  have  not  lime  now  to 
dwell  on  this  as  long  as  I  would  like,  and  wish'  only  now  to  rcquotc 
that  portion  of  my  si>cech  at  Charleston  which  the  Judge  quoted,  and 
then  make  some  comments  upon  it.  This  he  quotes  from  me  as  being 
delivered  at  Charleston,  and  I  believe  correctly: — 

"I  will  My,  then,  that  I  UK  not,  DOC  cvtr  haw  BMO,  in  fav.ir  i  if  btii 
in  any  w»y  the  axial  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  Mack  races;  that  1  am 
r  have  Ix-cn,  in  favor  of  makfiBg  DOffCf  quali- 

fying them  to  hold  oft  r,  iu  ii  intermarry   with  white  people;  and  I  will  aay,  in 
iOB  t"  thb,  that  there  is  a  physical  differs  black 

race*  which  wii:  two  rare*  living  together  on  terms  of  social  and 

a!  equality.     And  inasmuch  an  they  cannot  so  they  do  Rl 

•  Imrrta-I"  before  "wuh." 

1  K*«d»:  -nl^lini"  fur  "marrf." 


Now,  I  wish  to 
.before  In 

b  was  m  oar  first  mcc 
I  »-31  a;  *  wani  about  where  k  was,  and  ibeata 
in,  after  avale— bat  at  oar  first  meeting,  at  Ottawa,  I  i 
from  an  old  speech  of  mine,  made  nearly  four  years  a| 
la  show  my  w  twain  n**,  bat  to  show  that  my  sentime 
entertained  and  openly  expressed ;  ta  which  extract  I  exp 
that  my  own  seetmp  would  not  admit  a  social  and  polith 
tween  the  white  and  black  races,  and  that  even  if  my  own 
admit  of  it,  I  stJD  knew  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
not,  and  that  sorb  a  thing  was  an  utter  impossibuity,  a 
that.  That  extract  from  my  old  speech,  the  reporters,  b 
accident  passed  over,  and  it  was  not  reported.  I  lay  i 
anybody.  I  suppose  they  thought  that  I  would  hand  it 
and  dropped  reporting  while  I  was  reading  it,  but  afterwi 
without  getting  it  from  me.*  At  the  end  of  that  quotatio 
speech,  which  I  read  at  Ottawa,  I  made  the  commen 
reported  at  that  time,  and  which  I  will  now  read,  and  asl 
how  very  nearly  they  are  the  same  as  Judge  Douglas  says 
by  me,  down  in  Egypt.    After  reading,  I  added  these  w 


•  Omit,  "ind  W«far." 

•  The  enrvt  hM  bns  priowi  la  f«n  Id  d  ■ 
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■  Ni'.v,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  read  at  any  greater  length;   but  thi-  I 
true  complexion'    of  ill  I  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  or 
the  black  race,  and  this  is  the  trbok  "f  it:   anything  that  U 
of  perfect  social  and  political  equality  with  the  negro,  is  but  a  specious  and'  f 
ileal  arrangement  <if  words  by  which  a  man  can  prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  bi  I 
chestnut  horse.     I  will  say  here,  while  upon  this  subject,  that  I  have  no  purpose, 

indirei  ily,  lo  mil  rfirc-  "ill:  tl  llCOOi  -l.i-.iiyJ  in  the  States  \ 

it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful' right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclinatimi  todi> 
so.     1  liavi-  do  purpose  to  Introduce  poll  -octal  equality  between  the  white 

and  black  net*.  There  isa  physical  difference  between  the  two  which,  in  my  jmh; 
ment,  will  probably  forever  f..  il.nl  tln-ii  living  together  on  the  footing  of  perfect 
equality;  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  dille: 
I.  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  pact  I"  which  I  l>clong,  having  the 
Kilters;  "Thai'-,  the-  due  trine")  I  have  rn  v.  ;  -.ml  mything 
to  the  contrary,  but  I  hold  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
wurld  why  the  negro  Is  not  entitled  to  all  the  rights  cnu  thl  Do  liration 

of  Independence, — the  right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold 
that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  thew  nn  r ;  sin.     I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas 

tli  :i  hi  ■■•  BOt  my  I ■•|i:.il  in  many  respects,  certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  nut  in 
Intellectual  and  moral  endowments;  but  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  without  the 
leave  of  an>  i<><  i  srj  squat,  and  tha  equal  el 

Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  living*  man." 

I  have  chiefly  introduced  this  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Judge's 
charge  that  the  quotation  he  took  from  my  Charleston  speech  was  what 
I  would  say  down  South  among  the  Kcutuckians,  the  Virginians,  etc., 
hut  would  not  say  in  the  regions  in  which  was  supposed  to  be  more  of  the 
Abolition  element.  I  now  make  this  comment:  That  speech  from 
which  I  have  now  read  the  quotation,  and  which  is  there  given  correctly 
— perhaps  too  much  n  f«  good  taste — was  made  away  up  Nurlh  in  the 
Abolition  District  of  this  State  pur  excellence,  in  the  Lovejoy  District,— 
in  the  personal  presence  of  I.nvejoy,  for  he  wa*  on  the  stand  with  us 
when  1  made6  it.  It  had  been  made  and  put  in  print  in  that  region  only 
three  day;,  less  than  B  month  before  the  speech  made  at  Oiarleston, 
the  like  of  which  Judge  Douglas  thinks  I  would  DOl  "ere  there 

was  any  abolition  element  I  only  refer  t«  this  matter  to  say  that  I 
am  altogether  unconscious  of  having  attempted  any  double-dealing 
anywhere,  that  upon  one  occasion  I  may  My  one  thing,  and  leave  other 
tilings  unsaid,  and  vke  versa;  but  that  I  have  said  anything  on  one 
occasion  that  is  bCQB  >  -lent  with  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  i  deny, — 

■  Reads:  "application"  'or  "completion."  » Omits  "lawful." 

•  Reads-  -species  of"  for  "specious  Mid."         i  Reads:  "any  oUwr"  (or  "every  llvtaf.- 

•  Omits,  "of  tli  'Reads:  "rend"  for  "made." 
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jit  taut  I  <leny  it  so  far  as  the 

devoted  to  this  topic  a  larger  portion  of  my  time  than  ', 
m,  but  I  ••vill  pass  it  upon  tin  .n.  tl 

ment  I  have  occasionally  advanced  upon  the  Dcclarutia 
ence,  I  nm  entirely  bone  mil  by  the  sentiment 

Whig  leader.  Henry  Clay^  and  I  have  the  book  here  tci 
but  because  I  have  already  on  II]  ied  DOOM  time  than  I  in 
that  topic,  I  pass  over  it. 

At  Galeslwrg,  I  tried  to  show  that  by  the  Dred  Scott  d 
to  ita  legitimate  consequences,  slavery  would  be  est 
States  as  mil  as  in  the  Territories.  I  did  sipon 

I  had  asked  Judge  Douglas  whether,  if  the  Supreme 
make  a  decision  declaring  that  the  States  had  not  the  po 
ry  (mm  their  limits,  he  would  adopt  and  follow  tha 
rule  of  poliiit  al  action;  and  Ixxausc  he  had  not  dir. 
qucs'.  bad  merely  contented  himself  with  snecrinj 

introduced  it,  and  tried  to  s!i"«  that  the  CODChlsioO  that  1  I 
inevitably  and  logically  from  the  proposition  already  d 
i.     Judge  Douglas  had  the  privilege  of  .  to  me 

and  again  he  gave  me  no  direct  answer  as  to  whether  he  w 
In  -.in  h  a  decision  if  made.     I  give1  him  this  tl 
say  yes  or  no.     He  is  not  obliged  to  do  cither,— probably 
either;  [laughter]    but   1  give  him  the  third  chance.     I 
then  that  this  result,  tin  In.  inevitably  followed  I 

already  decided  by  the  court.     The  Judge,  in  his  re 
the  thought  of  the  court  making  h  decision,  and 

"l  his  remark  is  subject  uses  the  language 

read.  Speaking  of  me,  the  Judge  says:  "He  goes  on  ai 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  would  carry  slavery  into  the  Frt 
withstanding  the  decision    •■  the  contrary." 

1 1    Lincoln  knows  that  there  is  no  member  of  the  Supre 
holds  that  doctrine.    He  knows  that  every  one  of  thi 
held  the  reverse." 

1  especially  introduce  this  subject  again,  for  ih, 
tliat  I  have  the  Dred  Scott  decision  here,  and  I  will  thank  J 
to  lay  his  finger  upon  the  place  in  the  entire  opinions  of  tl 
any  one  of  them  "says  the  contrary."    It  is  very  hard  to 

•  Rcada:  "n*Te"  lor  "iJt*." 
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Uvc  with  entire  confidence.  1  say,  however,  that  I  have  examined  that 
del  Won  with  a  good  deal  of  c;ire,  ;isa  lawyer  examines  |  decision,  and,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  todo  so,  the  court  has  nowhere  in  its  opmiona  said 
that  th«  SUteS  bat*  the  DOW)  I  to  I  B  link  slavery,  nor  have  they  used 
other  language  substantially  that.  I  also  say,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  nut 
gat  of  1I.1  concurring  Judges  has  said  thai  the  Statescan exclude  slavery, 
nor  said  anything  that  was  substantially  that.    Tin  approach 

that  any  one  of  them  has  made  to  it,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  was  by  Judge 
Nelson,  and  the  approach  he  made  to  it  was  exactly,  in  substance,  the 
Nebraska  bill, — that  the  State-  had  the  exclusive  power  over  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  so  far  as  they  are  not  limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  asked  the  question,  therefore,  if  the  non-concurring 
Judges,  McLean  or  Curtis,  bad  asked  to  Ket  an  express  declaration  that 
the  States  could  absolutely  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  what  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  it  would  not  have  been  voted  di~v.n  by  the 
majority  of  the  Judges,  just  as  Chase's  amendment  was  voted  down  by 
Judge  Douglas  and  his  compeers  when  it  was  offered  to  the  Nebraska 
bill,    [die 

Abo,  at  Galeshurg,  I  said  Something  in  regard  to  those  .Springfield 
resolutions  that  Judge  Douglas  had  attempted  to  use  upon  meat  Cm. 
and  commented  at  some  length  upon  (he  Eat  I  nted, 

not  genuine.  Judge  Douglas  in  hifl  reply  to  me  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
exasperated.  He  said  he  never  would  have  believed  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  he  kindly  called  me,  would  have  attempted  such  a  thing  as 
1  had  attempted  upon  that  occasion ;  and  among  other  expressions  which 
he  used  toward  me.  irsi  that  I  dared  to  say  forgery, — that  I  had  dared  to 
say  forger)-  [turning  to  Judge  Douglas.]  Yes,  Judge,  I  did  dare  to  say 
forgery.  [Loud  applause.]  But  in  this  political  canvass,  the  Judge 
ought  to  remember  that  I  was  not  the  first  who  dared  to  say  forgery. 
At  Jacksonville,  Judge  Douglas  made  a  speech  in  answer  to  something 
said  by  Judge  Trumbull,  and  at  the  close  of  wh:it  he  said  upon  that 
subject,  he  dared  to  say  that  Trumbull  had  forged  his  evidence.  He 
said,  too,  that  he  should  not  concern  himself  with  Trumbull  any  more, 
but  thereafter  he  should  hold  Lincoln  responsible  for  the  slanders  upon 
him.  |Laughter.]  When  1  met  him  at  Charleston  after  that,  although 
1  think  that  I  should  not  have  noticed  the  subject  if  he  had  not  said  he 
would  hold  mc  responsible  for  it,  I  spread  out  before  him  I  WBtS 

of  the  evidence  that  Judge  Trumbull  had  used,  and  I  asked  Judge 
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Doughs,  piece  by  piece,  to  put  his  finger  upon  ooe  piece  of  all  thit 
evidence  that  be  would  say  was  a  forgery !  When  I  went  threap 
with  each  aad  every  piece,  Judge  Doulgas  did  not  dare  then  to  uj 
that  any  piece  of  it  was  a  forgery.  [Laughter  and  cries  of  "Good, 
good-"]  So  it  seems  that  there  are  some  things  that  Judge  Dough* 
dares  to  do,  and  some  that  he  dares  not  to  do.  (Great 
laughter] 

»A  Vtkr.— It's  the  same  thing  with  you. 
Mr.  Umtdn.— Yes,  sir,  it's  the  same  thing  with  me.  I  do  dare  to  aj 
forgery  when  it's  true,  and  don't1  dare  to  say  forgery  when  it'*  fate. 
(Thunders  of  applause.  Cries  of  "Hit  him  again.  Give  it  to  has, 
Lincoln."]  Now  I  will  say  here  to  this  audience  and  to  Judge  Doughs, 
I  have  tux  dared  to  say  he  committed  a  forgery,  and  I  never  shall  until 
I  know  k;  but  I  did  dare  to  say— just  to  suggest  to  the  Judge — that  a 
forgery  had  been  committed,  which  by  his  own  showing  had  beer. 
traced  to  him  and  two  of  his  friends.  (Roars  of  laughter  and  loud 
cheers.]  I  dared  to  suggest  lu  him  that  he  had  expressly  promised  in 
one  of  his  public  speeches  to  investigate  that  matter,  and  I  dared  lo 
suggest  to  him  that  there  was  an  implied  promise  that  when  he  investi- 
gated it  he  would  nuke  known  the  result.  I  dared  to  suggest  to  the 
Judge  that  he  could  not  expect  to  be  quite  clear  of  suspicion  of  that 
fraud,  for  since  the  time  that  promise  was  made  he  had  been  with  those 
friends,  and  had  not  kept  his  promise  in  regard  to  the  investigation 
and  the  report  upon  it.  [Loud  laughter.  Cries  of  "Hit  him  hard;" 
"Good,  good."]  I  am  not  a  very  daring  man,  (laughter]  but  I  dared 
that  much.  Judge,  and  I  am  not  much  scared  about  it  yet.  [Opt 
laughter  and  applau.-e.] 

When  the  Judge  says  he  wouldn't  have  believed  of  Abraham  j 
that  he  would  have  made  such  an  attempt  as  that,  he  reminds  mc  of  I 
fact  that  he  entered  upon  this  canvass  with  the  purpose  to  trr 
courteously.  That  touched  me  somewhat.  [Great  laughter.]  It  set 
me  to  thinking.  I  was  aware,  when  it  was  first  agreed  that  Judge 
Douglas  and  I  were  to  have  the*  seven  joint  discussions,  that  they  were 
the  successive  acts  of  a  drama,— perhaps  I  should  say,  to  be  enacted  not 
merely  in  the  face  of  audiences  like  this,  but  in  the  face  of  the  nation, 
and  to  some  extent,  by  my  relation  to  him,  and  not  from  anything  in 
myself,  in  the  face  of  the  world;  and  I  am  anxious  that  they  should  be 

•  lum  -I"  Men  "4oaV 
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<-.>H'!r.i  ti-ii  , viih  dignity  and  is  the  good  tempts  which  wooM  be  befitting 
the  vast  audience  before  which  it  was  conducted. 

But  when  Judge  Douglas  got  home  from  Washington  and  made  bil 
first  speech  in  Chicago,  the  evening  afterward  I  made  some  sort  of  a 
reply  to  it.  His  second  speech  was  made  at  Bloomfagton,  b  which 
he  commented  upon  my  speech  at  Chicago,  and  said  that  I  had  used 
language  ingeniously  contrived  to  conceal  my  intentions, — or  wools 
to  that  effect.  Now,  I  understand  that  this  is  an  imputation  upon  my 
veracity  and  my  candor.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Judge  understood  l>y 
it.  bill  in  our  first  discussion,  at  Ottawa,  he  led  off  by  charging  a  bargain, 
somewhat  corrupt  in  its  character,  upon  Trumbull  and  myself, — that 
we  had  enteral  into  a  bargain,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  was  that  Trum- 
bull was  to  Abolitionizc  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  I  (Lincoln)  was 
to  Abolilionue  the  old  Whig  party;  I  pretending  to  be  as  gixxl  an  Old 
Line  Whig  as  ever.  Judge  Douglas  may  not  understand  that  he  impli- 
cated my  truthfulness  and  my  honor  when  he  said  I  was  doing  one 
thing  and  pretending  another;  and  I  misunderstood  him  if  he  thought 
he  was  treating  me  in  a  dignified  way,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  trudi,  as  he 
now  claims  he  was  disposed  to  treat  me.  Even  after  that  time,  at  Gales- 
burg,  when  he  brings  forward  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  at  Chicago, 
and  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  at  Charleston,  to  prove  that  1 
was  trying  to  play  a  double  part, — that  I  was  trying  to  cheat  the  public , 
and  get  votes  upon  one  set  of  principles  at  one  place,  and  upon  another 
set  of  principles  at  toother  place, — I  do  not  understand  but  what  he 
im]>cachcs  my  honor,  my  veracity,  and  my  candor;  and  because  he 
does  this,  I  do  BOt  understand  that  I  am  bound,  if  I  see  a  trudiful  ground 
for  it,  to  keep  my  hands  off  of  him. 

A*  soon  as  I  learned  that  Judge  Douglas  was  disposed  to  treat  me  in 
this  way,  I  signified  in  one  of  my  speeches  that  I  should  be  driven  to 
draw  upon  whatever  of  humble  resources  I  might  have, — to  adopt  a 
new  course  with  him.  I  was  not  entirely  sure  that  I  should  be  able 
to  hold  my  own  with  him,  but  I  at  least  had  the  purpose  made  to  do  as 
well  as  I  could  upon  him;  and  now  I  say  that  I  will  not  lie  the  first  to 
cry  "hold."  I  think  it  originated  with  the  Judge,  and  when  he  quits.  I 
probably  will.    [Roars  of  laughter.]    But  I  shall  not  ;isk  any  favors  at  all . 

He  asks  me,  01  he  asks  the  audience,  if  I  wish  to  push  this  matter 
to  the  point  of  personal  difficulty.     I  tell  him,  110.     He  did  not  ttal 
mistake,  in  one  of  liis  early  speeches,  when  he  called  me  an  "amiable" 
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man,  though  perhaps  he  did  when  he  called  m  tnu  ' 

Igfatcr.]     It  redly  hurls  me  very  much   i  -c  that  I  haw 

wronged  anybody  on  earth.     I  again  tell  him,  no !     I  very  much  preiff.  | 
i  this  canvass  shall  be  over,  however  it  ma  that  »r  at  \n< 

•>art  without  any  hitter  recoil'  I  personal  difficult! 

judge,  in  cch  at  Galesburg,  says  that  1 *» 

natter  to  a  personal  difficult;,  id  the  resjumsiUftj 

for  thee  y  to  die  Judge  and  this  audience, 

bO*  ,  that  I  will  again  state  our  principles  as  well  as  1  hi  il 

their  enormity,  and  if  the  Judge  hen  life  t  i-hooscs"  to  confine  himself  to 
a  war  upon  these  principles,  he  will  probably  not  find  me  dqxrtnf 
the  same  course.' 
\\V  ban  In  toil  BatiaB  this  element  of  domestic  slave 

absolute  certainty  that  it  is  a  disturbing  clement.     It  i» 
opinion  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  ur 
that  ii  i-  ■  dangerous  element      V  •,  regard  tu 

it.     That  controversy  necessarily  springs  from  din", 
and  ii  leam- exactly, — can  reduce  to  the  lowest  i  I 

difference  of  opinion  is,  we  perhaps  r  prepared  for 

jssing  the  different  Iky  that  we  would  propose  in  regard 

a  disturbing  1  suggest  that  the  difference  of  opinion, 

reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  no  other  than  the  diff<  a  the 

men  who  think  slavery  a  wrong,  and  those  who  do  not  think  il  wrong. 
The  Republican  party  think  it  wrong;  we  think  it  is  a  nx  social, 

and  a  political  wrong.    We  think  it  isa  wrong  not  confining  itself  nv 
to  the  persons  or  the  States  where  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  wrong 
tendency,  to  say  the  least,  that  extends  itself  to  the  exist 

think  it  wrong,  we  propose 
policy  thai  'I  with  it  as  a  wrong.     We  deal  with  it  as  with  any 

other  wrong,  i"  bo  far  a  prevent  its  growing  any  larg< 

deal  with  it  that  in  the  nin  of  time  there  may  be  some  promise  of 
end  to  it. 

We  have  a  due  regard  to  the  actual  presence  of  it  amongst  us,  and 
the  di  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  all    the 

constitutional  utilisations  thrown  about  it.     I  suppose  that  in  rcferen 
both  to  its  actus  the  nation,  and  to  our  <  knaloti 

1  KMib:  "dtoow"  tor  "chocm." 
•  Rculi:  "il"  for  "tht  Mae  ccunr." 
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s,  we  have  no  right  at  all  to  disturb  it  in  the  States  where  it  exists, 
e  profess  that  we  have  DO  more  feu  litrition  to  disturb  it 
the  right  to  do  it.      Wc  go  further  than  that;   we  don't  propose 
lurb  it,  where,  in  one  instance,  wc  think  the  Constitution  would 
Wc  think  the  Constitution  would  permit  us  to  distuil 
»e  District  of  Columbia.     Slill,  we  do  not  propose  to  do  that,  unless  it 
bould  be  in  terms  which  I  don't  suppose  the  nation  is  very  likely 

to, — the  terms  of  making  the  emancipation  gradual,  and  com- 
j>cn sating  the  unwilling  owners.    Where  wc  suppose  we  have  the  c -.<  ■■. 
lutional  right,  we  restrain  ourselves  in  reference  to  the  actual  existence 
Df  the  institution  and  the  difficulties  thrown  alxiut  it.     We  also  oppose 

1  far  as  it  seeks  to  spread  itself.    Wc  insist  on  the  pi 
hat  shall  restrict  it  to  its  present  limit.-.     \\Y  don't  Suppose  that  in 
joitig  this  we  violate  anything  due  to  the  actual  presence  of  the  in.-.ti 
tution,or  anytfungdue  to  the  constitutional  guarantees  thrown  around  it. 

We  oppose  the  Drcd  Scott  decision  in  a  certain  way,  upon  wl 
ought  perhaps  to  address  you  ;i  few  words.     We  1I0  tint  propose  tl.n 
when  Drcd  Scott  has  been  decided  to  be  a  slave  by  that  court,  m 
a  mob,  will  decide  hitn  to  be  free.    Wc  do  KM  ptopOM  that,  when  any 
other  one,  or  one  thousand,  shall  be  decided  by  the  court  to  be  fares, 
we  will  in  ;my  violent  way  disturb  the  rights  of  property  thus  settled: 

it  wc  nevertheless  do  oppose  that  decision  as  a  political  rule  ■■ 
shall  l>e  binding  on  the  voter  to  vote  for  nobody  who  thinks  it  wrong: 
which  shall  be  binding  on  the  members  of  Congress  or  the  President 
to  favor  no  measure  that  dor,  not  .u  fully  concur  with  the  print 
of  that  decision.  We  do  not  propose  to  l>e  bound  by  h  :i*  ■  politic  al 
rule  in  that  way  because  wc  think  it  lays  the  foundation,  not  mereh  of 
enlarging  and  spreading  out  what  SM  SO  evil,  but  it  lays  the 

foundation    for   spreading  that  evil  into  the  States   themselves.       Wc 
prop  io  have  it  reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new  judicial 

rule  established  upon  this  subject. 

I  will  add  this,  that  if  there  Ix:  any  man  who  docs  not  believe  that 
slavery  is  wrong  in  the  three  aspects  which  I  have  mentioned,  or  in  any 

of  them,  that  man  ?s  misplaced,  leave  us.   While, on 

the  odicr  hand,  if  there  be  any  man  in  the  Republican  party  wb 
impatient  UTS*  the  necessity  springing  from  its  actual  presence,  and  is 

impatient  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  thrown  atound  it,  and  would 
act  in  disregard  of  these,  he  too  is  misplaced,  standing  with  us.    He  n  ill 
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:"or  we  have  a  due  regard,  so  fax  uwaj 
I  of  uaAnrtmnA'mg  them,  for  all  these  things.,     This,  geca 
as  ««fi  as  1  caa  give  It,  b  a  plain  statement  of  oar  principle*  I 


I  wal  aay  aow  thai  there  b  a  sentiment  in  the  country  or 

:  which  holds  that  slavery  b  nut  wrong,  and  ted 
i  tar  the  policy  that  does  not  propose  dealing  with  it  as  1 1 
'  b  the  Democratic  policy,  and  that  sentiment 

If  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  i 
!  that  thb  b  really  the  central  idea  of  the  Detnc 
to  the*  subject,  1  ask  him  to  bear  with  me  while 
as  I  think,  to  prove  that  prop 
la  The  ini  place,  the  leading  man— 1  think  I  may  do  mj  | 
Judge  Doagtas  the  honor  of  calling  him  such — advocating  the  po 
poficy,  never  himself  says  it  is  wrong.     He  has  the 

-r  a>  I  know,  of  never  having  said  slavery  is  cither  I 
(Laughter.]  Almost  everybody  else  says  one  cir  the  i 
feat  toe  Judge  never  does.  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  Democratic  i«n* 
who  thick?  it  b  wrong,  and  yet  clings  to  that  party,  I  suggest  to  hnr, 
in  toe  first  place,  that  hb  leader  don't  talk  as  he  does,  for  he  never  aj$ 
that  it  b  wrong. 

In  the  second  place,  I  suggest  to  htm  that  if  he  will  examine  the  polirt 
pnfojed  lo  he  carried  forward,  he  will  find  that  he  can  fully  excludes  the 
idea  that  there  b  anything  wrong  in  it.  If  you  will  examine  the  argu- 
ments that  are  made  on'  it,  you  will  find  that  every  one  carefully  exclude* 
the  idea  that  there  b  anything  wrong  in  slavery. 

rVrhap*  that  Democrat  who  says  he  is  as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as 
I  am,  will  tell  me  that  I  am  wrong  about  this     I  wish  him  to  examine 
hb  own  course  in  regard  to  thb  matter  a  moment,  and  then  see 
opinion  will  not  be  changed  a  little.     You  say  it  Is  wrong;    but  don't 
you  constantly  object  to  anybody  else  saying  so  ?    Do  you  not  con^ 
argue  that  thb  b  not  the  right  place  to  oppose  it  -J     You  say  it  mu 
l>e  opposed  in  the  Free  States,  because  slavery  b  not  here;   it  mu 
be  opposed  in  the  Slave  States,  because  it  is  there;  it  must  not  be  opposed 
in  politics,  because  that  will  make  a  fuss;  it  must  not  be  opposed  in  the 
pulpit,  because  it  is  not  religion.    [I-oud  cheers.]    Then  where  b  the 
place  to  oppose  it  ?    There  b  no  suitable  place  to  oppose  it.     There  b 
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in  the  country  to  oppose  tlii  prowling  the  continent, 

which  you  say  yourself  is  coming.    Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown  tried 
>  get  up  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  in  Missouri,  had  an  election 
August,  and  got  beat,  and  you,  Mr.  Democrat,  threw  up  your  hat, 
hallooed  "Hurrah  for  Democracy."    [Enthusiastic  cheers.] 
So  I  say,  again,  that  in  regard  to  the  arguments  that  are  made, 
ien  Judge  Douglas  says  he  "don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up 
voted  down,"  whether  he  means  that  as  an  individual  expression  of 
it,  or  only  as  a  sort  of  statement  of  his  views  on  national  policy, 
is  alike  true  to  say  that  he  can  thus  argue  logically  if  he  don't  see 
lything  wrong  in  it;  but  he  cannot  say  so  logically  if  he  admits  that 
avery  is  wrong.    He  cannot  say  that  he  would  as  soon  see  a  wrong 
1  up  as  voted  down. 

a  Judge  Douglas  says  that  whoever  or  whatever  community 
wants  slaves,  they  have  a  right  to  have  them,  he  is  perfectly  logical,  if 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  institution;  but  if  you  admit  thai  H  Es 
wrong,  he  cannot  logically  say  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong, 
that  slave  property  and  horse  and  hog  property  are  alike 
to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  Territories,  upon  the  principles  of  equality, 
reasoning  truly,  if  then  is  no  difference  between  them  as  property; 
but  if  the  one  is  property  held  rightfully,  and  the  other  is  wrong,  then 
there  is  no  equality  between  the  right  and  wrong;  so  that,  tum  it  in  any 
way  you  can,  in  all  the  arguments  sustaining  the  Democratic  policy,  and 
in  that  policy  itself,  there  Is  s  careful,  studied  exduskm  of  the  Idea  dial 

there  is  anything  wrong  in  slavery. 

Let  us  understand  this.  I  am  net,  ju.-i'  lure,  trying1  to  prove  that 
we  arc  right,  and  they  arc  wrong  I  have  been  stating  wham  we  and 
they  stand,  and  trying  to  show  what  is  the  real  difference  betweti 
and  I  now  say  that  whenever  we  can  get  the  question  distinctly  stated, 
can  get  all  these  men  who  believe  that  slavery  is  in  some  of  these  res: 
wrong,  to  stand  and  act  with  us  in  treating  it  as  a  wrong, — then,  and  not 
till  then,  I  think  a«e  -s  ill  in  some  way  come  to  an  end  of  this  slavery 
agitation.     [Prolonged  cheers.] 


Mr.  Douglas's  Keply 
Senator  Douglas,  in  taking  the  stand,  was  greeted  with  trenn  : 
applause.    He  said: 
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Ijidies  and  Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to  say  that  unless  siktxt  is-v 
■erred  it  will  be  impassible  for  me  to  be  beard  by  this  unmeinr  -r  -. 
and  my  friends  can  confer  no  higher  faror  upon  me  than  I >y  ctmicct  a 
expressions  of  applause  or  approbation.  {"  We  cannot  bdp  it,  I>>-**l" 
etc.]  1  desire  to  be  beard  rather  than  to  be  applauded 
address  myself  to  your  reason,  your  judgment,  your  sense  of  jctc. 
and  not  to  your  passions. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  deemed  it  proper  for  ha  e  ' 
again  indulge  in  gross  personalities  and  base  insinuations  in  reguri  i 
the  Springfield  resolutions.    It  has  imposed  upon  me  the  necessSj  • 
using  some  portion  of  my  time  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  alJeaai 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  will  then  be  for  you  to  say  what  yon  iL'ri 
of  a  man  who  can  predicate  such  a  charge  upon   the  circumstance  i.-' 
rhis.     I  had  seen  the  platform  adopted  by  a  Republican  Co> 
gressional  Convention  held  in  Aurora,  the  Second  Congressional  Detm, 
in  September,  1854,  published  as  purporting  to  be  the  platform  of  OK 
Republican  party.    That  platform  declared  that  the  Republican  pun 
was  pledged  never  to  admit  another  Slave  State  into  the  Union,  mk 
also  that  it  was*  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  tfx 
Dated  States,  not  only  all  that  wc  then  had,  but  all  that  wc  should 
thereafter  acquire,  and   to  repeal  unconditionally  the   Fugitivc-SUw 
law,  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  prohibit  tk 
slave-trade  between  the  different  Stales.     These  and  other  articles 
against  shivery  were  contained  in   this   platform,   and    unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Republican  Congressional  Convention  in  that  Di 
I  had  also  seen   that  the    Republican  Congressional  (  n*  at 

Rockford,  in  the  First  District,  and  at  Bloomington,  in  the  Third,  had 
adopted  the  same  platform  that  year,  nearly  word  for  word,  and  had 
declared  it  to  be  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party.  I  had  noticed 
that  Major  Thomas  I..  1  member  of  Congress  from  the  Spring- 

field district,  had  referred  to  that  platform  in  a  speech  in  Congress  as 
having  hern  adopted  by  the  first  Republican  State  Convention  which 
assembled  in  Illinois. 

When  I  had  occasion  to  use  the  fact  in  this  canvass,  I  wrote  to 
Major  Harris  to  know  on  what  day  that  Convention  was  held,  ai. 

mi  id  send  me  its  proceedings.    He  being  sick,  Chart'  ;>hirr 

answered   my  letter  by  sending  me  the  published  procccdim 
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Convention  held  at  Springfield  on  the  5th  of  October,  1854,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  report  of  the  State  Register.  I  read  those  resolu: 
from  that  newspaper  the  same  as  any  of  you  would  refer  back  and 
quote  any  fact  from  the  files  of  a  newspaper  whirh  hail  published  it. 
Mr.  Lincoln  pretends  that  after  I  had  so  quoted  those  resolutions  he 
discovered  that  they  had  never  been  adopted  at  Springfield.  He  does 
not  deny  their  adoption  by  the  Republican  party  at  Aurora,  at  Bloom- 
ington,  and  at  Rockford,  lad  by  nearly  all  the  Republican  County 
Conventions  in  Northern  Illinois  where  his  party  is  in  a  majority,  but 
merely  because  they  were  not  adopted  on  the  "spot"  on  which  I  said 
they  were,  he  chooses  to  quibble  about  the  place  rather  than  meet  and 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  resolutions  themselves.  I  stated  when  I  quoted 
them  that  I  did  so  from  the  State  Register.  I  gave  my  authority.  Lin- 
coln believed  at  the  time,  as  he  has  since  admitted,  that  they  had  been 
adopted  at  Springfield,  as  published.  Doe*  he  believe  now  tail  I  1 1  i •  1 
not  tell  the  truth  when  I  quoted  those  resolutions  ?  He  knows,  in  his 
heart,  that  I  quoted  them  in  good  faith  believing  at  the  time  that  they 
had  been  adopted  at  Springfield.  I  would  consider  myself  an  infamous 
wretch,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  I  could  charge  any  man  with  l>eing 
a  party  to  a  trick  or  a  fraud.  [Great  applause.]  And  I  will  tell  him, 
too,  that  it  will  not  do  to  charge  a  forgery  on  Charles  H.  Lanphier 
or  Thomas  L.  Harris.  No  man  on  earth,  who  knows  them,  and 
knows  Lincoln,  would  take  his  oath  against  their  word.  [Cheers.] 
There  arc  not  two  men  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  have  higher  charac- 
ters fur  truth,  for  integrity,  for  moral  character,  and  for  elevation  of 
tone,  as  gentlemen,  than  Mr.  Lanphier  and  Mr.  Harris.  Any  man  who 
attempts  tQ  make  mC8  charges  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  indulged  in  against 
them,  only  proclaims  himself  a  slanderer.     [Vociferous  applause.] 

I  will  now  shdw  ymi  that  I  stated  with  entire  fairness,  as  soon  as  it 
was  made  known  to  me,  that  there  was  a  mistake  about  the  spot  where 
the  resolutions  had  been  adopted,  although  their  truthfulness,  as  a 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  had  not  been,' 
and  could  not  be,  questioned.  I  >li'l  not  wait  for  Lincoln  to  point  out 
the  mistake,  but  the  moment  I  discovered  it,  I  made  a  speech,  and 
published  it  to  the  world,  correcting  the  error.  I  corrected  it  myself, 
as  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man,  and  as  I  always  feel  proud  (0  do 
when  1  have  made  a  mistake.     I  wish  Mr.  Lincoln  could  show  that  he 
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has  acted  with  equal  f  ad  truthfulness  when  1  hare 

hfaflmthi  .mistaken.    ("Hit  hi;.  1  cheers.]  I 

to  show  you  how  he  acts  in  i  case- 

speech  at  Springfield,  I  c  charged  ,tice  Taney  and  I 

President  Pierce,  President  Buchanan,  ami  myself,  with  having 

■  conspiracy  at  the  time  the  N. 
which  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  to  be  nude  by  the  Supreme 
order  to  carry  slavery  everywhere  under  the  Constitu. 
attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  alluded  to,  to  wit,  the 
of  the  Nebraska  t .ill,  ii  t  such  a  con.s| 

have  been  entered  into,  for  the  reason  that  the  Dred  Scott  case  bid 
never  been  taken  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  not  t.iken  brfore 
it  for  a  year  after;  and  I  asked  him  to  take  hack  that  charge.  Didk 
1  1  showed  him  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  ch«y 
could  be  true;  I  proved  it  by  yd  upon  him 

retract  his  false  charge.     What  was  his  answer  ?     Instead  of  coming 
like  an  honest  man  and  doing  so,  he  reiterated  the  charge,  and  said 
if  the  case  had  not  gone  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  courts 
Missouri  at  the  time  he  charged  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
entered  into  the  conspii  that  there  was  an  undt  g  wid 

the  Democratic  owners  of  Dred  Scott  that  they  would  take  it  up. 
I  have  since  asked  him  who  the  Democratic  owners  of  Dm! 
were,  but  he  could  not  tell,  and  why?     Because  there  were  n< 
Democrat  nee.     Dred  Scott  at  the  time  was  owned 

by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chaffee,  an  Abolition  member  of  Congre  .ring- 

:i  of  his  wife.    He  was  owned  by  one  of 
Lincoln's  friends,  and  not  by  Democrats  at  all.    [Immense  cheers; 
it  to  him,"  etc.]    disease  wasconducted  in  court  by  Abolition  lawyc 
that  both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Aboli- 
don  political  friends  of  Mr.Lincoln.  [Renewed  cheering.]  N  land- 

ing I  thus  proved  by  the  record  that  his  charge  against  the  Supreme 
Court  was  fal  !  of  taking  it  beck,  he  resorted  to  another  false 

charge  to  sustain  the  infamy  of  it.    [Cheers.]    He  also  charged  Presi- 

ptracy,  1  directed 
his  attendi  n  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  could  not  possibly  be  true,  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  dmc  specified,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  in  America  but 
was  three  thousand  miles  off,  representing  the  United  States  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  had  been  there  for  a  year  previous,  an 
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Bturn  until  three  years  afterward.  Yet  I  never  could  get  Mr.  Lincoln 
1  take  back  his  false  charge,  although  I  have  called  upon  him  over  and 
over  again.  He  refuses  to  do  it,  and  either  remain)  ilcni.  m-  P 
10  other  tricks  to  try  and  palm  his  slander  off  on  the  country.  [Cheers.] 
Therein  you  will  find  the  difference  between  Mr.  LhCOtD  and  my«lf. 
ben  I  make"  a  mistake,  as  an  honest  man  I  correct  it  without  being 
to  do  so;  but  when  he  makes  a  I'.il  •■•  charge,  he  Micks  to  it,  and 
never  corrects  it.  ["Don't  spare  him,"  and  cheers.]  One  word  more 
in  regard  to  these  resolutions;  I  quoted  them  at  Ottawa  merely  to  ask 
Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he  stood  on  that  platform.  That  was  die  purpose 
fnr  which  I  quoted  them.  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  a  right  to  put  idle 
questions  to  him,  and  I  first  laid  a  foundation  fox  my  questions  by 
jug  that  the  principles  which  1  wished  him  cither  to  affirm  or  deny 
had  been  adopted  by  some  portion  of  hfa  friends,  at  least,  a*  their  creed. 
Bence  I  read  the  resolutions  and  put  the  questions  to  him;  and  he  then 
refused  to  anjwa  them.  [Laughter;  "He  was  afraid,"  etc.]  So 
qucntly.  one  week  afterward,  he  did  answer  a  part  of  them,  but  the 
others  he  has  not  answered  up  to  this  day.  ["No,  and  never  will," 
"Never  can,"  and  cheers.]  My  friends,  if  you  arc  my  friends, you  will 
be  silent,  instead  of  interrupting  me  by  your  applause.  ["We  can  t 
help  it."] 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  fur  a  moment  to  the  answers 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  at  Frecport  to  the  questions  which  I  propounded 
him  at  Ottawa,  bated  upon  the  platform  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
Abolition  counties  of  the  State,  which  now,  as  then,  supported  him.  In 
tOSwer  to  my  question  whether  he  indorsed  the  Black  Republican 
principle  of  "no  more  Slave  States,"  he  answered  that  he  was  not  pledged 
against  the  admi-.-inn  of  any  DOOR  Slave  States,  but  that  he  would  be 
very  sorry  if  he  should  ever  be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  would  bare 
id  vote  on  tht:  question;  thai  he  would  rejoice  to  know  that  no  more 
Slave  States  would  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  "But,"  he  added,  "if 
slavery  shall  bfl  kept  out  of  the  Territories  during  the  Territorial  existence 
of  any  one  given  Territory,  and  then  the  people  sii  ill.  haviDf  ■  f;iir 
Chance  and  a  clear  field  when  they  come  to  adopt  the  constitution,  do 
such  an  extraordinary  thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfluenced 
by  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  sec  no  alternative, 
if  we  own  the  country,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union." 
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The  pninl  I  wish  him  to  answer  is  that: 
not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territory,  and  it  applied  far  adisaz  «] 
a  constitution  recognizing  slavery,  then  bow  would  he  vole  ?  Aim  [ 
at  Frceport  docs  not  apply  to  any  Territory  in  America.    Ibkci 
[t«min|  to  l.iin  oln]  will  you  rote  to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Una. til 
i  such  a  constitution  as  her  people  want,  with  slavery  or  withe*,  u  \ 
they  shnll  determine?    He  will  not  answer.     ["He's   afraid,"  «a| 
cheer-  ]    I  have  put  that  question  to  him  rime  and  time  again,  aadnw 
Ix-cn  able  to  get  an  answer  out  oi  him      I  ask  yoa  again.  Lank, 
will  you  fOtt  10  :i<lmii  New  Mexico,  when  she  has  the  requisite  pop* 1 
tioii  •  h  a  constitution  as  her  people  adopt,  either  rocogonf 

slavery  or  not,  as  they  shall  determine  ?  He  will  not  answer.  I  pat 
the  same  qui-  bin  in  reference  to  Oregon  and  the  new  Sum 

to  be  carved  out  of  Texas  in  pursuance  of  the  contract  between  Tens 
and  the  United  States,  and  he  will  not  answer. 

He  will  not  answer  these  questions  in  reference  to  any  Territory  not 
in  existence,  but  says  that  if  Congress  should  prohibit  slaTery  a  a 
Territory,  and  when  its  people  asked  for  admission  as  a  State,  they 
should  adopt  slavery  as  one  of  their  institutions,  that  he  supposes  he 
would  have  to  let  it  come  in.  (Laughter.]  I  submit  to  you  whether 
that  answer  of  his  to  n  m  does  not  justify  me  in  saying  that  be 

has  a  fertile  genius  in  devising  language  to  conceal  his  thoughts. 
["Good  for  you."  -'Hurrah  for  Doughs,"  etc.]  1  xsk  you  whether 
there  is  an  intelligent  man  in  America  who  docs  not  believe  that 
that  answer  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  what  he  intended 
to  do.    |"  V  He  wished  to  make   the  Old   Line 

Whigs  l>clieve  that  lie  would  stand  by  the  Compromise  Measures 
of  1850,  which  declared  that  the  States  might  come  into  the  Unioo 
with  slavery,  or  without,  as  they  pleased,  while  Lorejoy  and  his 
Abolition  allies  op  north  explained  to  the  Abolitionists  that  in 
taking  this  ground  he  preached  good  Abolition  doctrine,  because  his 
proviso  would  not  apply  to  any  territory  in  America,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  being  governed  by  it.  It  would  have  licen  quite 
easy  for  him  to  have  said  that  he  would  let  the  people  of  a  Slate  do  just  as 
they  pleased,  if  he  desired  to  convey  such  an  idea.  Why  did  he  not  do 
it  ?  ("He  was  afraid  to."]  He  would  not  answer  my  question  dir. 
because  up  north,  the  Ahull: ion  creed  declares  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  Slave  States,  while  down  south,  in  Adams  County,  in  Coles,  and 
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in  Sangamon,  he  and  his  friends  arc  afraid  to  advance  that  doctrine. 
Therefore,  he  gives  an  evasive  and  equivocal  answer,  to  lie  construed 
one  way  in  the  south  and  another  way  in  the  north,  which ,  when  analyzed, 

apparent  is  not  an  answa  al  .ill  with  reference  to  any  Terrttorji 
now  in  existence.  ["Hit  him  on  the  woolly  side;"  "  Hurrah  for  Douglas," 
etc.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  complains  that  in  my  speech  the  other  day  at  Galesburg 

d  ;»n  extract  from  *  speech  delivered  by  aim  al  Chicago,  and  then 
another  from  his  speech  at  Charleston,  an  1  compared  them,  thus  show- 
ing the  |icople  that  he  had  one  set  0!  principle!  in  one  part  of  the  State, 
and  another  in  the  other  part  And  how  does  he  answer  that  charge  ? 
Why,  he  quotes  from  his  CI  speech  as  I  quoted  from  it,  and 

then  quotes  another  extract  from  a  speech  ■hit  b  he  made  at  another 
place,  which  he  says  is  the  same  as  the  extract  from  his  speech  a  1 

ton;  hut  he  does  not  quote  the  extract  11 hi-  Chicago  speech,  upon 

which  I  convicted  him  of  double-dealing.  [Cheers.]  I  quoted  from 
his  Chicago  speech  to  prove  that  he  held  one  set  of  principles  up  north 
among  the  Abolitionists,  and  from  his  Charleston  speech  to  prove  that 
he  held  another  let  down  al  Charleston  and  in  southern  Illinois.  In 
his  answer  to  this  charge,  he  ignores  entirely  his  Chicago  speech,  and 

iy  argues  that  lie  said  the  same  thing  srhfch  be  said  at  Charli 

at  another  place.     If  he  did,  it  follows  that  he  has  twice  instead  of  once, 
held  one  creed  in  en.   pari  of  the  State,  and  a  different  creed   in  SBOthei 
part.    ["He  can't  get  out  of  it,"  and  cheers.]    Up  at  Chicago,  in  the 
ing  oi  the  c .unpaign,  lie  reviewed  my  :  i>e<vh,  ;unl   under- 

took to  answer  my  argument  attacking  his  favorite  doctrine  of  negro 
equality.     I  bad  thoWD  1h.1t  it  was  a  falsification  of  thi   I  loo  oi 

Independence  to  pretend  that  that  instrument  applied  to  and  included 
negroes  in  the  clause  dec!  iring  that  all  men  are1  created  equal.     SI 
was  Lincoln's  reply  ?    I  will  read  from  his  Chicago  speech  and  the  one 
winch  be  did  HOt  quote,  and  dire  nut   quote,  in   this  part  of  the  Si  it* 
«1."  "Hear,  bear,"  etc.]    He  said:— 

i    Miuid  iik,-  in  know,  it  taking  thb  » ■! > l  Dedantloa  ol  Independent,  which 
drr|.im  that  all  men  arc  c<|u:d  "l""  principle,  and  making  1 
will  it  nop  t     U  une  man  *ay*  it  docs  not  mean  a  nefcro,  why  niay  "not  another 

..iy  it  docs  not  mean  I  IB?     If  (hat  dtelsadOB  is  BOt  lite  truth,  let 

us  get  the  Statute  book  in  which  wc  find  it,  and  tear  it  out." 


'  Rod*!  "mat"  tut  "ait." 


mat  fn  '.-ct 
tat  ilaa 
Bor  let  me  cat  yoa* 

You  know  th it  in  *a» 
be  declared  &tf 

to  the  whnt 

I  will  m* 

In  concluding  ka 


k>  <fc,  aad  I  b>K 

tie  atiter  eu.  tfcc 
tirr  3*!l« 
knot    Lit 
!i-.  had  c=nl  ~ 


the  Chicago  ArxdxtJonists 

the  discarded  and  blotted 

ith  the  while  nun; 

i  «f  Independence  did  pot  mean  a 

ft  declared  al  noen  created  cqsaL  that  another  man  would  say 

k  did  act  am  another  man;  and  hence  we  ought  to  discard  all 

djBuumu  btfma  the  negro  race  and  aD  other  races,  and  declare  them 

al  created  eqcaL    Did  aid  Giddmgs,  when  be  came  down  among 

fan?  rears  ago,  preach  more  radkal  Abolitionism  than  this?    ["So, 

:"]    Did  Lcwejor,  or  Lloyd  Garrison,  or  Wendell  Phillips,  or  Fred 

ever  take  higher  Abolition  grounds  than  that  ?    Lincoln  told 

you  that  I  had  charged  him  with  getting  np  these  personal  attacks  to 

conceal  the  enormity  of  his  principles,  and  then  commenced  talking 

about  something  else,  omitting  to  quote  this  part  of  his  Chicago  speech 

which  contained  the  enormity  of  his  principles  to  which  I  alluded.    He 

knew  that  I  alluded  to  his  negro-equality  doctrines  when  I  spoke  of  the 

enormity  of  his  principles,  yet  he  did  not  find  it  convenknt  to  answer 

on  that  point.    Having  shown  you  what  he  said  in  his  Chicago  speech 

in  reference  to  negroes  being  created  equal  to  white  men,  and  about 

discarding  al  between  the  two  races,  I  will  again  read 

you  what  he  said  at  Charleston: — 


ten 
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"I  will  MJT  then,  thai  I  am  00t  DOT  ever  1mv<  Ikcti  in  f»vi>r  of  bringing  about 
I  any  way,  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  while  and  black  rare*;  that  I  am 
1  nor  ever  have  been  ta  f.i-.<>r  1  >(  making  voters  of  the  fn'e  negroes,  or  jurors,  or 
qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  or  having  them  to  marry  with  white  people.  I 
will  say  in  addition,  th.u  \h  1     iial  difference  lxi*ccn  the  white  and  black 

aces,  which  I  suppose,  will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  upon 
1  of  social  tad  political  equality,  am!  »  lire,  (hat 

b  they  do  remain  together  there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  inferior,  and' 
I  M  much  as  any  other  man  am  in  favor  of  the  superior  position  bring  assigned 
to  the  white  man." 

A  Vetce.—- That's  the  doctrine. 

Sir.  Douglas. — Yes,  sir,  that  is  good  doctrine;    but  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
afraid  to  advocate  it  in  the  latitude  of  Chicago,  where  he  hopes  to  get 
his  rotes.    [Cheers,]     It  is  good  doctrine  in  the  anti-Abolition  con 
for  him,  and  hi  •>  speech  is  good  docfrfoc  in  the  Abolition  coon 

ties.  I  assert,  on  the  authority  of  these  two  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
tltat  he  holds  one . set  of  principles  in  the  Aholiiioiu  1  hi  r.ii'.  s.;i!i' I  a  different 
and  contradictory  set  in  the  other  coun lie  ["That's  80," and  ch* 
I  do  not  question  that  he  said  at  Ottawa  what  he  quoted;  hut  that  only 
convicts  him  further,  by  proving  that  he  has  twice  contradicted  bin 
instead  nf  mice.  ["Good,"  and  applause.]  Let  me  ask  him  why  he 
cannot  avow  his  princi]  UDC  in  the  north  as  in  the  south .     the 

same  in  every  <  ounty, — if  he  has  ■  i  ow  Iction  that  they  are  just  ?  But 
I  forgot, — he  would  not  be  a  Republican,  if  his  principles  would  apply 
alike  to  every  part  of  the  country.  The  party  to  which  he  belongs  is 
bounded  and  limited  by  gcographii  al  lines.  With  their  principles,  they 
...:  f.rn  c  n ).-.-.  il:r  M  |  River  on  your  ferry    oatS.     (Immense 

applause.]  They  cannot  cross  over  the  Ohio  into  Kentucky.  Lincoln 
himself  cannot  vi^il  the  l.tiul  of  his  fathers  the  Scenes  of  hi.-,  childhood, 
the  graves  of  his  ancestors,  and  earn,'  bis  Abolition  principles,  as  he 
declared  them  at  Chi  igo,  v  Eta  him.    ("Hit  him  again,"  and  cheers.] 

This  Republican  organization   appeals  to  the   North  against  the 
South;  It  appeals  to  N'ortliei  .  Northern  pre judii 

era  ambition,  against  Southern  people,  Southern  States,  and  Southern 

institution  » is  by  that  appeal.    Mr.  Uncota 

goes  on  to  justify  himself  in  making  a  war  upon  slavery  upon  the  ground 
that  Frank  Blair  and  Grata  Brown  did  not  succeed  In  their  warfare 
upon   the   institutions   in    Missouri    [Laughter.]    Frank    Blair   was 

•bad*:  "Ihn-  Jot  "and." 
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elected  to  Congress  in  1S56,  from  the  State  of  MLaouri.  a*  a  B 
Democrat,  and  be  turned  Fremonter  after  the  people  dear 
that  belonging  to  one  party  before  his  election,  and  another  afc 

:eachery  never  succeeds."]    What  right  then  had  be  to  apt. 
baring  thai  cheated  bis  constituency,  that  they  would  support 
another  election?    f'Xone,"  "Hurrah  for  Douglas,"  etc.]   Mr.  Lisa* 
thinks  that  it  is  his  duty  to  preach  a  crusade  in  the  Free  States  apis  | 
slavery,  because  it  is  a  crime,  as  he  believes,  and  ought  to  be  cxtiaj-jjaci 
and  because  the  people  of  the  Slave  State*  will  never  abolish  h.   Bar 
is  be  going  to  abolish  it  ?    Down  in  the  Southern  part  of  die  Sunk 
takes  the  ground  openly  that  he  will  not  interfere  with  slavery  wirt  f. 
exists,  and  says  that  he  is  not  now  and  never  was  in  favor  of  interim^ 
with  slavery  where  it  exists  in  the  States.     Well,  if  he  is  not  in  finer rf 
that,  how  dues  he  expect  to  bring  slavery  in  a  course  of  ultimate  extac- 

[    Hi:  him  again."]    How  can  he  extinguish  it  in  Kentu. 
Virginia,  in  all  the  Slave  States  by  hi  if  he  will  not  punaei 

policy  which  will  interfere  with  it  in  the  State*  where  it  c.\  I 
so."]    In  his  speech  at  Springfield  before  the  Abolition   or  Republican. 

Ration,  he  declared  his  hostility  to  any  more  Slave  Stales  in  tha 

language:— 

"  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy  the  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  ha 
ha*  conMaatly  augmented,  la  my  opinion.  It  will  not  cease,  until  a  aim  ihal 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  'A  home  divided  against  itself  caaoot  ttaal' 
I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure  perm*  |  Slave  and  half  Fire 

I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  bo 
I  do  expect  it  wul  ceaae  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  Uc 
Either  the  opponent*  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  104  l*-licf  that  It  is  In  the  course  >i 
ultimate  extinction,  or  ils  advocate*  wul  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become 
alike  lawful  in  all  the  State*,— okl  a*  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  there  told  his  Abolition  friends  that  this  Government 
could  not  endure  permanently,  divided  into  Free  and  Slave  State*  as 
our  fathers  made  it,  and  that  it  must  become  all  Free  or  all  Slave;  other- 

i  that  the  Government  could  not  exist    How  then  doe*  Lin 
propose  to  save  the  Union,  unless  by  compiling  all  the  Stales  to  become 
Free,  so  that  the  house  shall  not  be  divided  against  itself  f    He  intends 
rig  them  all  free;  he  will  preserve  the  Union  in  thai  way;   and  yet 
he  is  not  going  to  interfere  with  slavery  where"  it  now  exists.     Hi 
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going  to  bring  it  about  ?    Why,  he  will  agitate,  he  will  induce  the 
forth  to  agitate,  until  the  South  shall  be  worried  out  and  forced  to  abol- 
ish slaver)-.     Let  us  examine  the  policy  by  which  that  is  to  be  done. 
He  first  tells  you  that  he  would  prohibit  shivery  everywhere  in  the  T< 

He  would  thus  <  ■  >ntinc  slavery  within  its  present  limits.  When 
he  thus  gets  :t  confined,  and  surrounded,  SO  that  it  cannot  spread,  the 
natural  laws  of  increase  will  go  on  until  the  negroes  will  be  so  plenty  that 
they  cannot  live  on  the  soil.  He  will  hem  them  in  until  starvation  seizes 
them,  and  by  starving  them  to  death,  he  will  put  slavery  in  the  course 
of  ultimate  I  xtini  tion.  If  he  is  not  going  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States,  but  intends  to  interfere  and  prohibit  it  in  the  Territories,  and 
iv  out,  it  naturally  follows  that  he  can  extinguish  il 
only  by  extinguishing  the  negro  race;  for  his  policy  would  drive  them  to 
starvation.  This  is  the  humane  and  Christian  remedy  that  he  proposes 
for  the  great  crime  of  slavery  I 

Hi-  tells  you  that  I  will  not  argue  the  question  whether  slavery  is 
light  or  wrong.  I  tell  you  why  I  will  not  do  it.  1  hold  that,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  each  State  of  this  Union  has  a  right  to 
do  as  it  pleases  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  Illinois  we  have  exercised 
that  sovereign  right  by  prohibiting  slavery  within  our  own  limits.  I 
approve  of  thai  Hue  of  policy.  We  have  performed  our  whole  duty  in 
Illinois.  Wc  have  gone  as  far  as  we  have  a  right  to  go  under  the  Con- 
Milution  of  our  common  country.  It  is  none  oi  our  business  vrht 
slavery  exists  in  Missouri  or  not.  Missouri  is  a  sovereign  State  i  f  this 
Union,  and  has  the  same  right  to  decide  the  slavery  question  (or  I:  . 
that  Illinois  has  to  decide  it  for  herself.  ["Good."]  Hence  I  do  not 
c  to  occupy  the  time  allotted  to  me  in  discussing  a  question  that 

i  tve  no  right  to  act  upon.    ["  Right."] 

I  thought  that  you  desired  to  hear  us  upon  those  question!  coming 
within  our  constitutional  power  or"  action.    Lincoln  will  not  discuss 
the«c.     What  one  question  has  he  discussed    that  comes   within 
power  or  i  alls  for  the  aition  or  interference  of  a  United  States  Senator? 
He  is  going  to  discuss  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  when  Congress  CM 
act  upon  it  either  way.    He  wishes  to  discuss'the  merits  of  the  Drcd 
Scott  derision  •  i  1 11.  under  the  Constitution,  a  senator  has  no  right  to 
let  ision  of  judicial  tribunals.    He  wants  your  exclu 
sivc  attention  to  two  questions  that  he  has  no  power  to  act  u[K>n;  to 

•  R»d»:  "<*"  f«  "or." 
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!«■.■  .;••,•  «'.-v>"»  iK  «l  he  vvulil  nut  vote  upon  if  he  was  in  Congress:  i 
.■,.  fA',—%  •.'■  i:  sue  »ot  pmclk-*!,-  in  order  to  conceal  from'  yctr  ce- 
i-.v  .■••"•,••. '  ,*■'»*•»'»■»»  wlikh  he  might  iHf  required  to  vote  upon  ibxiCSs 
,w.    »\  •••".■  »  -vm'vi  ot  I'ltijn-w. 

H,-  -..-'  .  »w  :■•  u  '•<•  «W«  iwl  like  the  l>red  Scott  decision.    Ss=C*3 
:-,  ,!.y«.  •.•:   '•.•«  •»  'e  living  to  help  himself?     He  says  that  te»£ 
v.  «v  --.   .     !v'»  »■"  *-v  w»ewr  it  •'    I  know  of  but  one  mode  of  reverszi 
•..•'•.       .'.\  «-.-.v   i-s:  :'wi  i»  by  appealing  from  the   inferior  to  ^t 
.    *.,.■■      V  .  t  'm»v  Me\er  yet  learned  how  or  where  an  ap;«i- 
.-.-  i.     s      "v.  •     ••••••  :''•:  Jv;*«vi«c  Court  of  the  United  States!   Tu 

r  v.   S.'    .  .n  v.v  «  :»  •:vi-v,»:w\l  l«>  the  highest  tribunal  on  earth 
1 V,  •  .a  »■.-.■    •«•■«  ••»  v  t.-iva'.  this  side  of  Heaven.    Yet,  M:. 

1  ;-. ..     s  . .    .    ..$•.■  •.;    •  v*w*  vvu  division.     By  what  tribunal  wE 

'-,  ••.  ■ .  '.  '.       X\        .•  •-    vi   ..• .i ••vi* ."     IVes  he  intend  to  appeal  to 
\  •.  .'•,  -,-,    ..  ".  •         ■  >  '     XX      v  <••.  uv  strife  And  rebellion  in  the  land, 
„■•,-*  .v,       -.•■•  -.    »    •v.evv  '    He  does  not  deign  to  tell  yai 

>-.-«     ,  ••      ■.-.••,  -^      .•  '.'  vv  S ••'■■■  AxsBwn.  »ut  keeps  appealing  each 
.  ,\  ■  .-.  •      .  ^     -.   v  x   •   •  .->    v  '«  *  A.v  Nates  to  political  meetings 
•:.,..  .     .v-  v        *:-V    >*•.>  »v  "..•   argue  with  you  the 

-,    :-      ,  v   ->->-    vvre  -*">  .viit3c.il  meeung. 

',  ^  •  .■   ■.■~v.       ■■    ".  . '.vse  :.•  alide  by  the 

.....         .  -     •        ,    .        -*.■*.■    •■•■■••.••. .'vsd      I:  is  not  for 

•.  :  v  .»   -        »        •-      •'■.•■•.    '.    v.*  .:  •.-  a,"  the  points 

•'.>.•■■    '.  -«vsr  '»".<«'  him 
.   „t.  .•■;  \:.x  i.~c  :alk  about 

-.     --         ..■      ■    :-■.•  .vu.---.-c*  i=: 
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I  tell  you  that  I  take  the  decisions  of  ihc  Supreme  Court  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  I  intend  to  obey  them  as  such. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  I  will  not  answer  his  question  as  to  what 
I  would  do  in  the  event  of  the  court  making  so  ridiculous  a  decision 
as  he  imagines  they  would  by  deciding  that  the  Free  State  of  Illinois 
could  not  prohibit  slavery  within  her  own  limits.  I  told  him  at  Free- 
port  why  I  would  not  answer  such  a  question.  I  told  him  that  there 
Dot  a  man  possessing  any  brains  in  America,  lawyer  or  not,  who 
ever  dreamed  that  such  a  tiling  could  be  done.  ["Right."]  I  told  him 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  by  all  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  it  is  impossible.  I  told  him  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  it  is  an  insult 
n's  understanding,  and  a  gross  calumny  on  the  court,  to  presume  in 
advance  that  it  was  going  to  degrade  itself  so  low  as  to  make  a  dec! 
known  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

A  Voice. — The  same  Uiing  was  said  about  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
before  it  passed. 

Mr.  Douglas. — Perhaps  you  think  that  the  court  did  the  same  tiling 
in  reference  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision:  I  have  heard  a  man  talk  that 
way  before.  The  principles  contained  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had 
been  affirmed  previously  in  various  other  decisions.  What  court  or 
judge  ever  held  that  a  negro  was  a  citizen  ?  [Laughter.]  The  Stale 
courts  had  decided  that  question  over  and  over  again,  and  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  on  that  point  only  affirmed  what  every  court  in  the 
knew  to  be  the  law. 

But  I  will  not  be  drawn  off  into  an  argument  upon  the  merits  of 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  It  is  enough  for  mc  to  know  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  created  the  Supreme  Court  for  il-.r  p-.irpoae 
of  deciding  all  disputed  questions  touching  the  true  construction  of 
that  instrument,  and  when  such  decisions  are  pronounced,  the;, 
the  law  of  the  land,  binding  on  every  good  citizen.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
a  very  convenient  mode  of  arguing  upon  the  subject.  He  hold*  I 
because  be  is  a  Republican  that  he  is  not  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the 
court,  but  that  I,  being  a  Democrat,  am  so  bound.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]  It  may  be  that  Republicans  do  not  hold  themselves  bound 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  Constitution  of  the  country  as  expounded 
by  the  courts;  it  may  be  an  article  in  the  Republican  creed  that  men 
who  do  not  like  a  decision  hare  a  right  to  rebel  against  it:  but  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  preaches  that  doctrine,  I  think  he  will  find  some  honest  Rcpubli- 
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I  -wime  law-abiding  man  m  that  puii      win    veil:  T—ii*-* i 
monstrous  doctrine.    The  decision  in  the  Died 
<tt  every  American  cidxen  alike;  and  yes  Mr.  lanrah-.  togas  a 

•n»  are  not  bound  by  k.  hwaoar  tfacj sir  ■*j)»j""i: 
trr)  whilst  Democrats  are  bound  by  it,  tirr-anr  -we  aoll 
A    IVmocrat    cannot    resist     the    conadtmod     aufirurilia    d 
|"  Good.  "J  a   Democrat  is   a   Uw -abiding   nnu 
i     Hands    by  die  Constitution   and 
iiy    as    protected    by  law,    and   no 

*totsacB> 

I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  Mr. 

I  make  any  man  who  is  determined  to  aapport  him.  right  or  ok 

<■!  bow  ii  is  that  under  tbe  Drcd  Scan  rinriairrn  the  ;<sc*  * 

ry,  as  well  as  a  Stale,  can  have  obxwery  or  mi,  jaa  m  aet 

phw  Hint  I  ran  explain  that  proposirioB  to  all . 

I  ig,  law-abiding  n>cn  in  a  way  that  they  cannot  fail  so  i 

it      (Thief  Justice  Taney,  in  bis  opinion  in  tbe  Dred  Scots 

that,  slaves  being  property,  the  owner  of  them  has  a 

the  »«ne  as  he  would  any  other  property;   is  aaa 

words,  that  dave  pr.i|>crty.  so  f;ir  u  the  right  to  enter  a  Territory 

concerned,  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  other  property. 

wc  grant  that  proposition.    Then  any  man  has  a  right  to  go  I 

and  take  his  property  with  him;  but  when  be  gets  there,  be  sanaf  a 

upii  i  I  lis  property,  wliatever  it  may  be.    {"That's 

•  •I     In  order  to  Ibis,  imagine  that  three  of  you  coadode  to 

go  in  Eansaa,     One  takes  $10,000  worth  of  slaves,  another  $10,000 

worth  of  liquors,  and  the  third  $10,000  worth  of  dry  goods.     When  the 

man  who  owns  Uie  dry  goods  arrives  out  there  and  commences  setting 

that  he  is  stopped  and  prohibited  from  selling  until  be 

a  license,  whkh  will  destroy  all  the  profits  be  can  make  on  his  goods 

in  pay  lor.     When  the  man  with  the  liquors  gets  there  and  tries  to  sell, 

ds  a  Maine  liquor  law  in  force  whkh  prevents  him.    Now,  of  what 

use  Is  his  right  to  go  there  with  his  property  unless  be  is  protected  in 

the  enjoyment  of  that  right  after  be  get*  there  ?    ["That's  it. "J        The 

man  who  goes  there  with  hi?  slaves  finds  that  there  is  no  law  to  pr. 

him  when  he  arrives  there.     He  has  no  remedy  if  his  slaves  run  aw.-' 

another  <  nuntry;  there  is  no  slave  code  or  police  regulations;  ami 

•Rt*k:    "or"  fa»  "nor." 
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cc  of  them  excludes  his  slaves  from  the  Territory  just  as  effectually 
id  a-  positively  as  a  consdtQtksa]  prohibition  could. 
Such  was  the  understanding  when  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill 
»  was  pending  in  Congress.     Read  the  speech  of  Speaker  Orr,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.,  in  r8s6,  on  the  Kan 

on,  iind  you  will  find   that  he  takes  the  ground  that  while  the 

.  owner  of  a  slave  has  a  right  to  go  into  a  Territory  and  carry  his  slaves 

with  him,  that  he  cannot  hold  (hem  one  day  or  hour  unless  there  is  a 

pre  code  to  protect  him.    He  tells  you  that  slavery  would  not  exist 

i  day  in  South  Carolina,  or  in  any  other  State,  unless  there  was  a  friendly 

pie  and  friendly  legislation.     Read  the  speeches  of  that  giant  in 

ntellcct,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  and  you  will  find  them  to 

•  same  effect.     Read  the  speeches  of  Sam  Smith,  of  Tennessee,  and  of 

I  Southern  nun  and  you  will  find  that  they  all  understood  this  doctrine 

ben  as  we  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  be  made  to  understand  it,  however.    Down  at 
Jonesboro,  he  went  on  to  argue  that  if  it  be  the  law  that  a  man  has  a 
right  to  take  his  slaves  into  territory  of  the  United  States  under  the  Con- 
tdtution,  that  then  a  member  of  Congress  was  perjured  if  he  did  not 
vote  for  a  slave  code.     I  ask  him  whether  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
.    is  not  binding  upon  him  as  well  as  on  me?    If  so,  and  he  holds 
that  he  would  be  perjured  if  he  did  not  vote  for  a  slave  code  under  it, 
I  ask  him  whether,  if  elected  to  Congress,  he  will  so  vote?    I  have  a 
right  to  his  answer,  and  1  will  tell  you  why.     He  put  that  question  to 
me  down  in  Egypt,  and  did  it  with  an  air  of  triumph.     This  was  about 
die  form  of  it:  "In  the  event  that'  a  slave-holding  citizen  of  one  of  the 
Territories  should  need  and  demand  a  slave  code  to  protect  his  slaves, 
I  you  vote  for  it  ?"    I  answered  him  that  a  fundamental  article  in  the 
atk  creed,  as  put  forth  in  Uie  Nebraska  bill  and  the  Cincinnati 
atform,  was  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  St 
and  Territories,  ["  Good,"  "That's  the  doctrine,"  and  cheers.]  and  1 M 
that  I  would  not  vote  in  Congress  for  any  code  of  laws,  either  fa 
against  slavery,  in  any  Territory.     I  will  leave  the  people  perfectly  free 
to  decide  that  question  for  themselves.    [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  at  id  the  Washington  Union  both  think  this  a  monstrous 
bad  doctrine.  Neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  the  Washington  Union  likes 
my  Freeport  speech  on  that  subject.    The  Union  in  a  late  nur 
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1  'Now,  let  mc  ask,  will  those  senators  who  have  arraigned  me,  or  any  one  of 

i^unmct  to  rise  In  hi*  place  and  il<-(  1.1:.- iit.it  this  gnat  pril 
never  thought  of  or  advocated  as  applicable  to  Territorial  bills,  in  1850;  that, 
that  Nation  until   the  pncaentj  nobody  ever  thought  of   incorpiir.it inn  lM< 
nciplc  in  all  new  Territorial  OrgtniMtiotta,  etc.,  etc.     I  will  begin  with  the 
■  ise»  of  1850.     Any  senator  who  will  take  the  troublr   to  ej 
nals  will  find  that  on  the  25th  •>!  M.trili  of  that  year  I  reported  from  the  Com- 
■  on  Territories  two  bills,  including  the  following  measure*:   tin 

K California,  a  Territorial  gov.  rnBUM  for  ruh,  .1  'I'rrritorial  government  for  ' 
0,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  Texas  boundary.    These  bill*  proposed  to 
leave  the  people  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  free  to  dta  Ida  the  slavery  question  for 

■elves,  in  the  precise  language  oj  Ike  Nebraska  bill  now  under  discmsii  g 
few  weeks  aftcrwar<l  itter  c.(  thirteen  took  I  how  bill*  Bid  put  a  wafer 

n  them,  and  reported  them  back  to  the  Senate  as  one  bill,  with  some  || 
endments.     One  of  these  amendments  was,  thai  the  Territorial  Ijgislaltuts  should 
I  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  African  itetHry     /  objected  to  this  provision,  upon 
ground  that  it  subverted  the  great  principle  of  Bel  MBt,  "pan  which 

bill  had  been  originally  framed  by  the  Territorial  Committee.     On  the  fir  • 
j  Senate  refused  to  strike  it  out,  but  subsequently  did  so,  upon  lull  dab 

'  to  establish  that  principle  la  the  nil''  "I   b  tSOB  i"  T<  rrif  •rinl  DrgBnlskti 

The  Union  comments  thus  upon  my  speech  on  that  occasion : — 
"Thu*  it  i*  seen  that,  in  framing  the  Nebraska -Kansas  bill.  Judge  Di 
■med  it  in  the  u  HBI  and  ttpOD  tin  eoodtl  of  those  of  Utah  and  '.  ..and 

at  in  the  debate  he  took  pains  expressly  to  revive  the  recollection  of  the 
nich  had  taken  place  Up  1    rritoria] 

atures  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  tlic  bills  of  1S50,  in  ordeT  to  give  the  same 
and  rit'i -i  1  to  tin-  Nebraska-Kansas  bill  on  this  subject  a*  had  been 
en  to  those  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico." 

The  Union  proves  the  following  propositions:  First,  that  1 
taincd  Clay's  Compromise  Measures  on  the  ground  that  they  established 
the  principle  of  self-government  in  the  Territories.  Secondly,  that  I 
brought  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebta&kl  bill,  founded  upon  the  same 
principles  as  Clay's  Compromise  Measures  of  1850;  and,  thirdly,  that 
my  Frceport  speech  is  in  exact  accordance  with  those  principles.  And 
What  do  you  think  is  the  imputation  that  the  Union  casts  upon  me  for 
all  this  ?    It  says  thin  my  Freeport  speech  is  not  Di  1  that 

I  was  not  a  Democrat  in  1854  or  in  1850!  Now  is  not  that  funny? 
|Great  laughter  and  cheers.]  Think  that  the  author  of  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  bill  was  not  a  Democrat  when  he  introduced  it !  The  Union 
says  1  was  not  a  sound  Democrat  in  1850,  nor  in  1854,  nor  in  1856,  nor 
am  I  in  1858,  because  I  have  always  taken  and  now  occupy  the  ground 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like  those  of  a  State,  have  the  right  to 
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decide  (or  themselves  v.  irery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  in  a  7< 

tory!  I  wish  to  cite,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Washington  Union  udfcj 
followers  of  that  sheet,  one  authority  on  that  point,  and  I  hope  it 
authority  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  to  that  class  of  politicians.  In 
read  from  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Drat 
Ctatfc  Convention,  for  the  Presidency.  You  know  that  Mr.  Budat« 
after  he  was  nominated,  declared  to  die  Keystone  Club,  in  a  jolfc 
speech,  that  he  was  no  longer  James  Buchanan,  but  the  embediodt 
of  the  Democratic  platform.     In  his  letter  to    t!  ninee  «ttk| 

:med  him  of  his  nomination  accepting  it,  he  defined  the  meuirf 
of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  lull  and  the  Cincinnati  platform  in  lit* 
words: — 

•'The  recent  legislation  oi  Congress  respecting  domestic  slaTery,  dermd* 
it  has  been  from  the  original  and  pure  fountain  of  legitimate  political  po»e.  fc 
■ill  of  the  majority,  promises  ere  long  to  allay  tbe  dangerous  excitement-  Tb 
legislation  upon  principles  a*  ancient  at  frrr  govern!  ud,  s 

accordance  with  them,  has  simply  declared  that  tbc  people  of  a  Territory.  B> 
those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery  shall  or  tfcaS  a* 

.rithin  their  limits." 

Thus  you  see  that  James  Buchanan  accepted  the  Dominance  u 
Cincinnati,  on  the  conditions  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like  the* 
of  a  Stutc,  should  be  left  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery  shcuM 
or  should  not  exist  within  their  limit  stained  James  Buchasat 

for  the  PresideDCj  on  that  platform  as  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  ani 
expounded  by  himself.  He  was  elected  President  on  that  platform, toi 
now  we  arc  told  by  the  Washington  Union  that  no  man  is  a  true  Demo- 
crat who  stands  on  the  platform  on  which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated, 
and  which  he  has  explained  and  expounded  himself.  (Laughter.]  W« 
are  told  that  a  man  is  not  a  Democrat  who  stands  by  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Cass,  and  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  and  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  bill  of  1854.  Whether  a  man  be  a  Democrat  or  not  on  that 
platform,  1  intend  to  stand  there  as  long  as  I  have  life.  ("Stick  1 
J  intend  to  cling  firmly  to  that  great  principle  which  declares  the  right 
of  each  Stutc  and  each  Territory  to  setde  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
every  other  domestic  question,  for  themselves.  I  hold  that  if  they  want 
a  Slave  State,  tliey  have  a  right  under  the  Con  ■  of  the  United 

States  to  make  it  so,  and  if  they  want  a  Free  State,  it  is  their  right  to 
have  it. 

But  the  Union,  in  advocating  the  claims  of  Lincoln  over  me  to  the 
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He,  lays  down  two  unpardonable  heresies  which  it  says  I  advocate. 
The  first  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  the  same  as  a  State, 
to  decide  for  themselves  the  question  whether  slavery  shall  exist  within 
their  limits,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Bui  hanan;  and  the  second  is,  that  a 
titution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  a  Territory  for  its 
adoption  or  rejection  before  their  ado  U  a  State  under  it.     It 

happens  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  pledged  to  both  these  heresies,  for 
ipporting  which  the  Washington  Union  has  read  me  out  of  the  Demo- 
cratic church.  In  his  annual  message  hesaid  he  trusted  that  the  example 
of  the  Minnesota  case  would  be  followed  in  all  future  cases,  requiring  a 
submission  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  he  said 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  the  same  as  a  State,  had  the  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery  should  exist  within  their  limits. 

Thus  you  find  that  this  little  corrupt  gang  who  control  the  Union 
and  wish  to  elect  Lincoln  in  preference  to  me, — because,  as  they  say, 
of  these  two  heresies  which  I  support, — denounce  Presdent  Buchanan 
when  they  denounce  me.  if  he  stands  now  by  the  principles  upon  which 
he  was  elected.  Will  they  pretend  thai  be  dOM  D04  BOW  stand  by  the 
principles  on  which  he  was  elected  ?  Do  they  hold  that  he  has  abandoned 
the  Kan.-a-.  Xt-braska  bill,  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and  hi-.  OWfl  ■  < 
accepting  his  nomination,  all  of  which  declare  the  right  of  the  people  of 
a  Territory,  the  same  as  a  State,  to  decide  the  slavery  question  foe 
themselves?  I  will  not  believe  that  he  has  betrayed  or  intends  to 
betray  the  platform  which  elected  him;  |"good"]  but  if  he  docs,  I  will 
not  follow  him.  ["Good."]  I  will  stand  by  that  great  principle,  no 
m.iiiur  who  may  desert  it.  I  intend  to  stand  by  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  peace  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  Free  and  the 
9&Ye  Mate;.  ['Hurrah  for  Douglas."]  If  each  State  will  only  agree 
to  mind  its  own  business  and  let  its  neighbors  alone,  there  will  be  peace 
forevr  1  us. 

We  in  Illinois  tried  slavery  when  a  Territory,  and  found  it  was  not 
good  for  us  in  (his  climate,  and  with  our  surroundings,  and  hence  wc 
abolished  it.  We  then  adopted  a  Free  State  constitution,  as  we  had  a 
right  to  do.  In  this  State  wc  have  declared  that  a  negro  shall  not  be  a 
citizen,  ("All  right."]  and  wc  have  also  declared  that  he  shall  not  be  a 
slave,  Wc  had  a  right  to  adopt  that  policy.  Missouri  has  just  as  good 
1  right  to  adopt  the  Other  policy.  ["That's  it."]  I  am  now  speaking  of 
ights  under  the  Constitution,  and  not  of  moral  or  religious  rights.     I  do 
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not  discuss  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  but  kt  thea  i 
that  matter  for  themselves.    I  Hold  that  the  people  of  the  sUt 
Stale  are  ciriiiacd  men  as  well  as  ounetre*,  that  they  hear  cowdeaa  ] 
as  well  as  we,  and  that  they  are  accountable  to  God  and  their  paaesr. 
and  not  to  us.     It  is  fur  them  to  deride,  therefore,  the  moral  and  I 
right  of  the  slavery  question  for  themselves.  « ithin  their  own  Kraiti 
assert  that  they  had  as  much  right  under  the  Constitution  to  adktttt 
system  of  policy  which  the;'  have  as  we  had  to  adopt  ours-     So  it  b  «i  j 
every  oth  ion.     Ix-i  each  State  stand  firmly  byte 

great  constitutional  right,  let  each  State  mind  its  own  business  and at 
its  neighbors  alone,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  on  this  question. 

li  «r  will  stud  by  that  principle,  then  Mr.  Lincoln  will  find  that  oil 
Republic  can  c\i>t  kmror,  divided  into  Free  and  Slave  States,  ai  car 
fathers  made  it  and  the  people  of  each  Slate  have  decided.  Stand  by 
that  great  pri  i  1 1  we  can  go  on  as  we  have  .reattach 

wealth,  in  population,  in  power,  and  in  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  end 
we  shall  be  the  admiration  and  terror  of  the  world.  We  can  go  on  and 
enlarge  as  our  population  increase,'  require  more  room,  until  we  nnie 
this  continent  one  ocean-bound  republic.  Under  that  principle  the 
4  States  can  perform  that  great  mission,  that  destiny,  which 
Providence  has  marked  out  for  us.  Under  that  principle  we  can  recent 
with  entire  safety  that  stream  of  intelligence  whi  -tantly  fkmiag 

from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  tilling  up  our  pr 
wildernesses,  and  building  cities,  railroads,  and  other  internal 

improvements,  and  thus  make  this  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  the 
le  earth.    We  have  this  Kr<:!  '°  perform,  and  il  can  only 

be  performed  by  adhering  faithfully  to  that  principle  of  self-government 
on  whi  h  out  Institutions  were  all  ted. 

I  repeat  that  the  principle  is  the  right  of  each  State,  each  Territory, to 
decide  this  slavery  question  for  itself,  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  it  chooses; 
and  it  does  not  become  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  anybody  else,  to  tell  the  people 
of  Kentucky  that  they  have  no  consciences,  that  they  are  living  in  a 
state  of  iniquity,  and  that  they  arc  cherishing  an  institution  to  their 
bosoms  i"  violation  of  the  law  of  God.  Better  for  him  to  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  "Judge  not,  bukll  be  judged."    ("Good,"  and  ap- 

plause.]   Let  him  perform  his  own  duty  at  home,  and  he  will  have  a 
better  fate  in  the  future.     I  think  there  are  objects  of  charity  cnou^ 

•Rna>:  -tooaucs  and"  (or  "aotuc." 
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Free  States  to  excite  the  sympathies  and  open  the  pockets  of  all  the 
benevolence  we  have  amongst  us,  without  going  abroad  b  vcan-h  of 
negroes,  of  whose  condition  we  know  nothing.    We  have  enough  ol 
of  charity  at  home,  and  it  is  our  duly  to  take  care  ol  pOOI  And 

erf  our  own  suffering,  before  we  go  abroad  to  intermeddle  will*  other 
peoples'  business. 

My  friends,  I  am  told  that  my  time  is  within  two  minutes  of  expiring. 
I  have  omitted  many  topic*  that  I  would  like1  to  have  dlSCH  '<i  licforc 
at  length.  There  were  many  points  touched  by  Mr.  Line  obi  that  1 
i  not  l>een  able  to  take  up  for  the  want  of  time,  I  have  hurried  over 
each  subject  that  I  have  discussed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  omit  but 
few;  but  one  hour  and  a  half  is  not  time  sufficient  for  a  man  to  discuss 
Dgtb  one  half  of  the  great  questions  which  are  now  dividing  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  to  you  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  kindness  and  the  courtesy  with  v.  huh  you  have  listened  to 
It  is  something  remarkable  that  in  an  audience  as  va-. 
'osed  of  men  of  opposite  politics  and  views,  with  their 
highly  excited,  there  should  be  so  much  courtesy,  kin 
exhibited,  not  only  toward  one  another,  hut  toward  the  speakers;  and 
I  feel  that  it  is  due  tO  you  that  I  should  thu-  OXpFOM  my  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  with  which  you  have  treated  me.     [Nine  cheers  were  here 
given  for  Douglas.] 


Mr.  Lincoln-*  Rejoinder 

On  taking  the  stand  Mr.  Lincoln  was  received  with  a  tremendous 
(  liccr.      He  Mid: 

My  Friends:    Since  Judge  Douglas  has  said  to  you  in  nil  I  on 
that  he  had  not  time  in  an  hour  tad  a  half  to  answer  all  I  had  said  in 
an  hour,  it  follows  of  course  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  answer  in  half  an 
hour  all  th.it  he  said  in  an  hour  and  a  half.     (Cheers  and  laughter.] 

I  w  ish  to  return  to  Judge  Doughs  my  profound  thanks  for  his  public 
annunciation  here  to-day,  to  be  put  on  record,  that  his  system  of  p< 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of  .slavery  contemplates  lluit  it  shall  last  }or- 
tver.     [Great  cheers,  and  cries  of  "Hit  him  again/']     We  arc  getting  a 
little  nearer  the  true  issue  of  this  cOQtrovi  d   I  am  profoundly 

grateful  for  this  one  sentence.    Judge  Douglas  asks  you.  "  Why  cannot 
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very,  <>r  rather,  why  cannot  the  nation,  part  SUn at  | 
put  Free,  [Applause,  and  "That's  so."]  continue  as  our  father?,  task  \ 
it,  forever  I"     In  the  tr  \at  our  fathers  did  n«  tab 

this  nation  half  Slave  and  half  Free,  or  part  Slave  and  part  Fret 

Me,  and  "Thai's  so."]     I  insist  that  they  found  the  institution 4 ] 
slavery  existing  here.   They  did  not  make  it  SO,  but  they  left  it  so  beaut  | 
they  knew  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it  at  that  time.     ["Good. 
"That's  true."] 

n  Judge  Douglas  undertakes  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  choke,  Ik] 
i Each i  r.  of  the  Government  made  this  nation  part  Slave  and  part  Frae, 
ht  assumes  v/lut  is  kistoricaUy  a  falsehood.    [Long  continued  appUnit]  \ 
More  than  th:  .ihers  of  the  Government  cut  off  the  son* 

of  slavery  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  adopted  a  system  ol ! 
:  ting  it  from  the  new  Tcrrit'  I)  bad  Dot  existed,  I  main- 

tain that  they  placed  it  where  they  understood,  and  all  sensible  men 
understood,  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  ["  That's  so."]iod 
when  Judge  Douglas  asks  me  why  it  cannot  continue  as  our  fathers  icade 
it,  I  ask  him  why  he  and'his  friends  could  not  let  it  remain  as  our  father 
made  it  ?    ["Tremendous  cheering."] 

It  is  precisely  all  I  ask  of  him  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
that  it  shall  lie  placed  upon  the  basis  that  our  fathers  placed  it  upon. 
Hrooks,  of  South  Carolina,  once  said,  and  truly  said,  that  when  this 
Government  was  established,  no  one  expected  the  institution  of  sla* 
to  last  until  this  day,  and  that  the  men  who  formed  this  Govt 
were  wiser  and  letter'  than  the  men  of  these  days;  but  the  men  of  these 
days  had  experience  which  the  fathers  had  not,  and  that  experience  had 
taught  them  t bt  ion  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  this  had  made  the  per- 

petuation of  the  institution  of  slavery  a  necessity  in  this  country.  Judge 
Douglas  could  not  let  it  stand  upon  the  basis  where'  our  fathers  placed  it, 
but  removed  it,  and  put  il  upon  the  collon-gin  bisis.  [Roars  of  laughter 
•ad  enthusiastic  applause.]    It  I  tie*,  therefore,  for  him  and 

I  i-  friends  to  answer,  why  they  could  not  let  it  remain  where  the  fathers 
of  the  Government  originally  placed  it.  [Cheers  and  cries  of  "Hurrah 
fo.  Lincoln;"  "Good;"  "Good."] 

1  hope  nobody  has  understood  me  as  trying  to  sustain  the  doctrine 
that  we  have  a  right  to  quarrel  with  Kentucky,  or  Virginia,  i 

•  Itucrti  "men"  afar  "belief." 

.  RmuJ.:  ~apoa  WUA"  for  "mhm  " 
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:  Sawt  States,  about  the  institution  of  startly,  Una  giving  the  Judge 
1  oppcrtnaity  to  make  himself  eloquent  and  valiant  against  us  in  fight- 
;  for  their  rights  I  expressly  declared  in  my  opening  sjwrh  that  1 
I  neither  the  inclination  to  exercise,  nor  the  belief  in  the  existence  of, 
the  right  to  intcrfcte  with  the  States  of  Kentucky  or  Virginia  in  doing 
|  they  plrased  with  slavery  or  any  other  existing  institution.  (Loud 
u]  Then  what  becomes  of  all  his  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  which  are  assailed  by  no  living  man  ?  [Applause: 
'He  knows  it's  aO  humbuggery."] 

But  I  have  to  hurry  on,  for  I  have  but  a  half  hour.  The  Judge  has 
informed  me,  or  informed  this  audience,  that  the  Washington  Umum 
is  laboring  for  my  election  to  the  United  States  Senate.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.]  This  is  news  to  me, — not  very  ungrateful  news  either. 
(Turning  to  Mr.  \V.  H.  Cariin,  who  was  on  the  stand)—  I  hope  that 
Cariin  will  be  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  will  vote  for  me.  (Mr. 
Cariin  shook  his  head.]  Cariin  don't  fall  in,  I  perceire,  and  I  suppose  be 
will  m.t  do  much  for  me;  [laughter]  but  I  am  glad  of  all  the  support  I  can 
get  anywhere,  if  I  can  get  it  without  practising  any  deception  to  obtain  it. 
In  respect  to  this  large  portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  in  which  he 
tries  to  show  that  in  the  controversy  between  himself  and  the  Adminis- 
tration party  he  is  in  the  right,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  al! 
inclined  to  answer  him.     I  say  to  bin  it  to  them,  |laught. 

give  it  to  them  just  all  you  can;"  [renewed  laughter  and  cheers]  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  say  to  Cariin,  and  Jake  Davis,  and  to  this  man 
Wogley  up  here  in  Hancock,  "Give  it  to  Douglas,  [roars  of  laughter]— 
just  pour  it  into  him."    [Cheers  and  laugh;  Hur- 

rah for  Lincoln."] 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  Dred  S.  DO,  1  wbh  to  say 

a  word  or  two.    After  all,  the  Judge  will  not  M]  : .  if  a  del 

i  made,  holding  that  the  jKople  of  die  Sfafe*  cannoi 
wui  support  it  or  not.    He  obstinately  refuses  to  say  what  he  will  do  b 
that  case.     The  Judges  of  the  Sm  art  as  ohstinati-ly  IttUMd  to 

h;it  they  would  do  on  th  i  Before  tills  I  reminded  him  that 

at  Galcsburg  he  said'  the  judges  'ary, 

and  you  remember  that  in  myojv  b  1  told  1"'"  1  bad  the  hunk 

containing  that  decision  here,  and  I  would  thank  him  to  lay  his  linger 
on  die  place  where  any  MCb  thing  was  said.     He  has  occupied  his  I 

"hut"  Mem  "Mid." 
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«n,l  .  h.ll,  aim)  he  has  not  ventured  to  try  to 

|     Ht  mtxmr  wit.    (Renewed  cheer*  ] 

Hut  he  i»  ili-Mr. -ii*.  of  knowing  how  we  are  going  to  irvene  fte  Ifcf 

lge  Douglas  ought  to  know  bow.     Did  not  far  td 

reverse  the  decision  of  that  snse  can 

be  National  Bank  ?    [diem  at 

urn!  a  way  to  do  it  so  effectually  that  they  ■** 

omptenly  as  any  decision  ever  wa.«  amad,  so  teak 

.  itkm   is  concerned?    [Cheers,   and   cries  of  "Gwdf 

.1  let  me  ask  you  didn't  Judge  Douglas  find  »w» 

rrvrrw  the  devikioi  I  .*irt  when  it  deckled  that  Canto 

><i— had  not  the  constitutional  power  » 

Great  cheers  and  laughter.]    Did  W 

k*nMQM  .11- them?    Did  he  not  make  speeds* 

it  decision  was,  and  how  it  ou£« 

a  getting  an  Act  pas** 

own?    And  didn't  be  himself  * 

;fn<hu  one  of  the  five  added  judges,  wbo  were  to  owr- 

■  •ne*,— getting  his  name  of  "Judge"  in  tbat  way,  aad 

>  I     If  «hcre  is  a  vfflaiw 

!!>remc  Court  decision*, 

|wdgc  Dou]  [Cheers  and 

Stale  of  Illinois  who  ought  to  know 

Ml  wmk  villainy  it  takes  t<>  oppose  a  decision  of  the 

ombJa  friend  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    [Long 

iv"  the  declaration  that  I  say  the  Demo 

Mi  bl  .   «hilc  the  Republicans  B»  not 

I*  «>"  ngoes,  1  never  said  it;  but  I  will  tell  you  what 

epeat  to-day.   I  have  said 

M  ,l'  .  licve  that  dec  Uea  to  I*  correct,  and  that  the  cxten- 

isalhrmi.  ution,  they  are  boui 

:  l      II  tell  you  here  that  General  Jackson  once 

>  i'  nutn  was  I  -upport  the  Constitution  "as he  understood 

■  Ige  Douglas  understands  the  Constitution  according  to 

Iwund  to  sup|>ort  it  as  he  undetstaodl 

I  andanUnd  it  another  way,  and  therefore  I  am  bound 

I '"it  ii  in  the  way  in  which  I  understand  it.    [Prolonged  applause.] 
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And  as  Judge  Douglas  believes  that  decision  to  be  correct,  I  will  remake 
that  argument  if  I  have  time  to  do  so. 

Let  me  talk  to  some  gentleman  down  there  among  you  who  looks 
mc  in  tlie  face.    We  v\ill  say  poll  W  ■  member  of  the  Territorial  l 
lature,  and,  like  Judge  Douglas,  you  believe  that  the  right  to  take 
bold  slaves  there  is  a  constitutional  right.    The  fint  thing  you  d 
to  swear  you  wiil  support  the  Constitution  and  all  rights  guaranteed 
therein;  that  you  will,  whenever  your  neighbor  ne.-d.  JIDOT  legislation  to 
support  his  constitutional  rights,  not  withhold  that  legislation.     If  you 
withhold  that  necessary  11  lor  the  support  nfthe  ('•  «*nd 

constitutional  rights,  do  you  not  commit  perjury?  [Cries  of  "Yes."] 
1  ask  every  sensible  DUD  if  that  is  not  so?  ["Yes;"  "Yl •■-;"  "1 
a  fact."]  That  is  undoubtedly  just  so,  say  what  you  please.  Now,  tli.it 
is  precisely  what  Judge  Douglas  says,  that  this  is  a  constitutional  right. 
Docs  the  Judge  mean  to  say  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  legislating 
may,  by  withholding  necessary  laws,  or  by  pasting  unfriendly  lawt, 
nullify  that  constitutional  right?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that?  Docs 
he  mean  to  ignore  the  proposition  so  long1  tad  well  r-iiblished  in  I 
that  what  you  cannot  do  directly,  you  cannot  do  indirectly  ?  Docs  he 
mean  that? 

The  truth  about  the  matter  is  this:    Judge  Douglas  has  sung  pagans 
to  his  "Popular  Sovereignty"  doctrine  until  his  Supreme  Court,  co- 
operating with  him,  ha%  squalled  his  Squatter  Sovereignty  out.    [trproari 
ous  laughter  and  applause.)    But  he  will  keep  up  this  species  of  ! 
buggery  about  Squatter  Sovereignly.     He:  i  invented  thi. 

of  do-nothing  Sovereignty,  [renewed  laughter}— that  the  people  may 
exclude  slavery  by  a  sort  of  "Sovereignty"  thai  I  led  by  doing 

nothing  at  all.  [Continued  laughter.]  Is  not  that  running  his  Popular 
Sovereignty  down  awfully?  [Laughter.]  Has  it  not  got  down  as  thin 
as  the  homeopathic  soup  that  was  made  by  boiling  the  shadow  of  a 
pigeon  that  had  starved  to  death  ?  (Roars  of  laughter  and  cheering.] 
But  at  last  when  it  is  brought  to  the  test  of  close  reasoning,  there  is  not 
even  that  thin  decoction  of  it  left.  It  is  a  presumption  impoaril  • 
the  domain  of  thought.  It  is  precisely  no  other  than  the  putting  of  thai 
most  unphilosophical  proposition,  that  two  bodies  can'  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time.    The  Dred  Scott  decision  covers  the 


•  t Willi  "known"  afur  "Vug." 

•  Kadi:  "m»r  *«  "on." 
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'.•  ground,  and  while  ii  occupies  it,  there  1*  no  room  even  lor  St 

shad  id  pigeon  to  occupy  the  same  ground.     [Loud  cieea 

>i  ii  I  on  the  platform—  lime  is  almost  out* 

Go  on,  go  on;"  "We'll  listen  all  day."] 

Judge  Douglas,  in  reply  to  what  I  have  said  about  having  opoBi 

previous  occarioii  made  the  speech  at  Ottawa  as  the  one  he  t 

it  Charleston,  says  it  only  shows  that  I  practiced  the 

my  friends,  arc  any  of  yen   obtuse  enough  » 

e're  not  such  fools."]     Judge  Douglas hsi 

said  I  had  made  a  speech  nt  Charleston  that  I  would  not  make  up 

.1  round  and  answered  him  1  ^  I  hid  made 

ft  speech  uji  north,— had  made  it  a:  *  inrush 

made  it  in  (Ac  -to  Lovejoy's  District,     in  die 

presence  of    Lovejoy  himself, — in   the  same  atmosphere   exactly 

which    I    had  miule  my  Chicago  spect  i     of   which    he   complains 

much. 

. ,  in  relation  to  m\  ing  said  anything  about  the  q 

from  the  Chicago  speech:  he  thinks  that  is  a  terrible  subject  forme 

handle.     Why,  gentlemen,  !  can  show  you  that  the  substance  of 

ifQ  speech  1  delivered  two  years  ago  in  "Egypt,"  as  he  call* 

It  was  down  at  Springfield,    That  speech  is  here  in  this  book,  and  1 

11  and  read  it  to  you  bu>  I  time.     I  have  not 

to  read  it.     ("Read  it,  read   i  "]     No,  gentlemen,  I  am 

obliged  to  use  discretion  in  disposing  most  advantageously  of  my 

time.    The  Judge  has  taken  great  exception  to  my  adopting  the  heretical 

ment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  "all  men  arc  created 

:l,"  and  he  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  negro  equality.     I  want  to 

thai  times  alluding  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  I 

have  only  uttered  the  sentiments  that  Henry  Clay  used  to  hold.    Allow 

me  to  OO  time  a  moment  with  what  he  said.    Mr.  Clay  was 

at  one  time  called  upon  in  Indiana,  and  in  a  way  that  I  suppose  was 

very  insulting,  to  liberate  his  slaves;  and  he  made  a  written  reply  to  that 

ltion,  and  dm  portion  of  it  is  in  these  words — 

U  is  the  lomtditlion  of  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana  to  liberate  the  ita1 

umlrr  n»  ■  central  declaration  In  the  act  announcm 

«o  the  world  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  American  colonics,  that  'men  *rr 

cruUtd  tonal.'     Now,  a*  an  abttract  priadplt,  thrrt  is  me  doubt  »/  the  truth  »}  that 

4*(larttien,  and  it  is  desirable  in  the  original  canstruttion  of  society,  and  in  organized 

societies,  to  keep  it  in  view  as  a  great  fundamental  print  I 


ras 

: 
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When  I  sometimes,  in  relation  to  the  organisation  of  new  societies  in 
new  where  the  soil  is  clean  and  clear,  insist*  that  we  should 

keep  that  principle  in  view,  Judge  Douglas  will  have  it  that  I  want  a 
negro  wife.  [Great  laughter.]  He  never  can  be  brought  to  understand 
that  there  is  any  middle  ground  on  this  subject.  I  have  lived  until  my 
fiftieth  year,  and  have  never  had  a  negro  woman  cither  for  a  slave  or 
a  wife,  and  I  think  I  can  live  fifty  centuries,  for  that  matter,  without 
having  had  one  for  cither.  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  I  maintain  thai  you 
may  take  Judge  Douglas's  quotation!  from  my  Chicago  speech,  and 
from  my  Charleston  speech,  and  the  Galcsburg  speech, — in  his  s].>eech 
of  to-day,— and  compare  them  over,  and  I  am  willing  to  trust  them  with 
you  upon  his  proposition  that  they  show  rascality  or  doable  dealing.  I 
deny  that  they  do.    [Great  applause.] 

The  Judge  docs  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  have  peace,  but  I  find 
he  is  disposed  to  have  a  personal  warfare  with  me.  He  says  that  my 
oath  would  not  be  taken  against  the  bare  word  of  Charles  II  Lao 
or  Thomas  L.  Harris.  Well,  that  is  altogether  a  matter  of  opinion. 
[Laughter.]  It  is  certainly  not  for  me  tu  vaunt  my  word  against  o 
oi  iliesc  gentlemen,  but  I  will  tell  Judge  Douglas  again  the  beta  upon 
which  I  "dared"  to  say  they  proved  a  forgery.  I  pointed  OUl  at  Gales* 
burg  that  the  publication  of  these  resolutions  in  the  Illinois  Stale  Register 
could  BOt  have  been  the  result  of  accident,  as  the  proceedings  of  thai 
meeting  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  done  by  a  man  who  knew 
it  was  a  forgery;  that  it  was  a  publication  partly  taken  from  the  real 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  partly  from  the  proceedings  of  a 
i-mion  at  another  place, — which  showed  thai  he  had  the  real  pro 
ceedings  before  him,  and  taking  one  part  of  the  resolutions,  he  threw  out 
another  part,  and  substituted  false  and  fraudulent  ones  in  their  stead. 
I  pointed  that  out  to  him,  and  also  that  his  friend  Lanphicr,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Register  at  that  time  and  now  is,  must  have  known  how  it 
lone.  Now,  whether  lie  did  it,  or  got  some  friend  to  do  it  for  him, 
I  could  not  tell,  but  he  certainly  knew  all  about  it.  I  pointed  out  to 
Judge  Douglas  that  in  hi-  r'reeport  speech  he  had  promised  to  investi- 
gate that  matter.  Docs  he  now  say  he  did  not  make  thai  promise? 
;"  "No."]  I  have  a  right  to  ask,  a-A>  he  did  not  keep  it?  [Tre- 
mendous applause.]  I  call  upon  him  to  tell  here  to-day  why  he  did  not 
keep  that  promise.    That  fraud  has  liecn  traced  up  so  that  it  lies  between 


rffcfc 

.'kw.»n.;    I  cad  apon  Ik  far  tbat. 

Itbadhebansi 
■grain  \  r 

ICCOr&lf 

Trumbull  a 
i  rbat  Hj 
be  from  Hank 
record  on  the  case.  Sly 
ia  regard  to  that  muter, 
i  kft.  There  is  another 
be  discovered  there 
be  ewe  fui Mill  —  *gwii'*"r*ri  - 
to  k,  and  expfaiaed  it.  1  wiD  tefl  you  how 
When  the  newspapers  of  our  side  had  db- 
covered  aad  ptihlhhrd  H,  and  put  it  beyood  his  power  to  deny  it.  then  be 
came  forward  and  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  by  acknowledging  it 
(Great  applause]  Now  be  argues  that  all  the  point  there  was  in  those 
irwJntioiM,  alrhongh  never  passed  at  Springfield,  is  retained  by  their 
being  passed  *t  other  localities.  Is  that  true?  He  said  I  bad  a  hand 
in  paMtag  them,  in  his  opening  speech, —  that  I  was  in  the  Convention 
and  helped  to  pass  them.  Do  the  resolutions  touch  me  at  all  ?  It 
strikes  me  there  is  some  difference  between  holding  a  man  responsible 
for  an  act  which  \x  has  not  done  and  holding  him  responsible  for  an 
act  that  he  has  done.  You  will  judge  whether  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  "spots."  (Laughter  and  cheers.]  And  he  has  taken  credit  for 
great  magnanimity  in  coming  forward  and  acknowledging  what  b 
1  mi  him  beyond  even  the  capacity  of  Judge  Douglas  to  deny; 
be  has  more  capacity  in  that  way  than  any  other  living  man. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.] 
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Then  he  wants  to  know  why  I  won't  withdraw  the  charge  in  regard  to 
a  conspiracy  to  make  .slavery  national,  as  he  has  withdrawn  the  one  he 
mad-  ;  please  his  worship,  I  will  withdraw  it  when  it  is  pro-.xn 

on  me  as  that  was  proven  faJse  on  him.'  [Shouts  of  applause  and 
laughter.]  I  will  add  a  little  more  than  that.  I  will  withdraw  it  when- 
ever u  reasonable  man  shall  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  charge  is  not 
true.    (Renewed  applau 

I  have  asked  Judge  Douglas's  attention  to  certain  matters  of  fact 
tending  to  prove  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery,  and 
he  says  he  convinces  mc  that  this  is  all  untrue  becau.se  Buchanan  was 
Ml  in  Ibc  COtwtrj  >ecause  the  Dred  Scott  case  had 

not  then  got  into  the  Supreme  Court;  and  he  say.-,  that  1  .-ay  the  Demo- 
cratic owners  <>f  Died  Scott  got  up  the  case.  I  never  did  say  that. 
[ Applause. j  1  defy  Judge  Douglas  to  show  that  I  ever  said  xo,  jor  I 
never  uttered  it.  (One  of  Mr.  Douglas's  rcj>OTters  gesticulated  affirma- 
tively at  Mr.  Lincoln.]  I  don't  care  if  your  hireling  does  say  I  did,  I 
tell  you  myself  that  /  never  said  Ike  "Democratic"  owners  of  Dred  Scott 
got  up  Ike  cau.  [Tremendous  enthusiasm.]  1  liave  never  pretended  to 
know  whether  Dred  Scott's  owners  were  Democrats,  or  Abolitionists, 
or  Free-soilers  or  Border  Ruffians.  1  have  said  that  there  is  evidence 
.i I  n  mi  the  CISC  tending  to  show  that  it  was  a  made  up  case,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  that  decision.  I  have  said  that  that  evidence  was 
very  strong  in  the  fact  that  when  Dred  Scott  was  declared  to  be  a  .  ' 
the  owner  of  him  made  him  free,  .showing  that  lie  had  had  the 
tried  and  the  question  settled  for  such  use  as  could  be  made  of  that 
decision;  he  cared  nothing  about  the  property  thus  declared  to  be  his 
by  that  decision.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  But  my  time  is  out  and  I 
can  say  no  more. 

[Ckit^ga  PrtU  end  Tribune,  October  15,  1858) 

uKKAT   DEBATE  BETWEEN  LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAti 

AT  Qrixrv 


lw.hr  TholMOd  Persona  Present!— Great  Triumph  of  the  Republl- 
iii  District.— Lincoln  "Con*Jnao»"  ■•"  the  ••Artful 

Doiltcer"  with  u  Vetisreance.— Ver'mtlin  Report  of  Speeches 
A  clew  iky  sad  altogether  an  admirable  day,  after  a  scries  of  cold, 
dismal  storms,  was  accorded  to  the  sixth  public  debate  between  Lin 

1  Rc».ii.  "»hea  U  a  proven  oe  ax  u  inM  wu  prowd  on  him." 
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and  Douglas  at  Quincy,  on  Wednesday  last. 

large,  and  though  less  in  number  than  |] 

the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  on  both  sides  were 

vociferous. 

The  hubbub  commenced  about  nine  o'clock,  s 
arrival  of  a  long  s]>ccial  train  Irum  Macomb  and  the  inl 

which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  expected.  An  immens 
formed,  commencing  in  Jefferson  >quare  and  marchin, 
to  Front  Street  to  receive  the  Republican  champion, 
the  booming  of  cannon  announced  the  arrival  of  the  u 
tuous  rush  was  made  for  the  depot.  Six  rousing  cheers 
Lincoln  stepped  from  the  cars;  after  which  the  procc 
Broadway  to  Third  street,  down  Third  to  Jersey,  up  [ 
up  Eighth  to  Hampshire,  awl  then  through  several  str 
of  the  Court  House.  The  entire  line  was  fully  an  ho 
comer  of  Third  and  Jersey  streets.  The  principal  dc 
was  a  model  ship  on  wheels,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
STITUTION."    It  was  filled  with  snilors  and  the  he 

I  live  coon.  A  suitable  contrast  to  this  was  one  of 
of  the  Douglas  procession.  As  though  not  sufficiently 
Old  Line  Whigs  in  the  general  run  of  their  banners  and 
coon  was  borne  aloft,  suspended  by  the  tail,  from  tin 
Scott  wagon. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  finally  escorted  to  the  residence  of  I 
Esq.,  and  after  giving  him  three  cheers  which  were  h< 
city,  the  multitude  dispersed  for  dinner. 

Douglas  arrived  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  was 
depot  by  a  small  sized  Irish  mob.  A  torch-light  process 
vcrtised  for  the  occasion,  but  it  fell  through  so  lamentat 
Scottites  themselves  denied  their  responsibility  for  it  th 

Among  the  listenc  i  B  were  a  boat  load  of 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  another  from  Hannibal,  Missouri. 

The  s]<caking  commenced  at  half  past  two  o'< 
Square.  A  serious  accident  occurred  shortly  before  tl 
speakers,  caused  by  the  giving  away  of  a  part  of  the  ra 
platform.  Twelve  or  fifteen  persons  were  precipitate 
the  ground,  accompanied  in  fhth  foil  by  a  heavy  woodei 
persons  were  severely  bruised,  though  not 
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Mr.  Lincoln'*  Speech 
At  precisely  half  past  two  o'clock,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced  to 
the  audience,  and  having  been  received  with  three  cheers,  he  proceeded. 

[licit  follow  the  ipccchc*  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  together  with  UoooWf 
rejoinder.] 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  retired,  a  deafening  cheer  went  up  and  was  continued 
with  unabated  enthusiasm  for  some  minutes.  The  crowd  then  gradually 
dispersed,  hurrahing  for  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  each  man  to  his  taste, 
arid  generally  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

In  the  evening  a  delightful  speech  was  made  at  the  Court  House  in 
the  German  language  by  Hon.  Carl  Sehurz.  The  building  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity. 

A  splendid  torch-light  procession  concluded  the  day  on  the  part  of 
the  Republicans.  The  streets  finally  became  quiet  about  u  o'clock, 
and  the  good  people  of  Quincy  rested  from  their  patriotic  zeal. 

[Chicago  Times,  October  15,  1858] 

SIXTH  GREAT  DEBATE.- 1  MM  BNSE  MEETING  AT 

QUINCY! 


Speeches  of  Douglas  and  Lincoln.— The  People  for  Douglas! 

The  sixth  great  debate  between  Senator  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  off  on  WedlMxUy,  October  13,  at  Quincy:  and  though  the  weather 
was  unfavorable,  the.  people  attended  in  immense  numbers,  filling  all 
the  public  houses  iii  Ouincy,  and  literally  crowding  the  city. 

Senator  Douglas  had  been  stopping  for  a  brief  time  at  Augusta, 
whence  he  left  on  Tuesday  evening,  for  Quincy,  in  the  cars  of  the  CM 
cago  and  Quincy  railroad.    At  Camp  Point,  on  the  route — a  small 
town  of  abOUl  one  thousand  inhabitants — the  senator  was  met  i 
cavalcade  of  military,  bands  of  music,  and  citizens  gathered  from  that 
awl  the  adjacent  towns.     In  front  of  the  station  house  •  s;  afire 

was  flaming,  and  hundreds  of  torches  were  carried  in  the  streets.  Every 
house  in  the  town  was  illuminated, — presenting,  altogether,  one  of 
the  finest  spectacles  witnessed  during  this  splendid  campaign.  The 
train  having  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  short  sriceches  were  made  by 
Senator  Douglas,  J.  N.  Morris,  and  Major  Roosevelt.  The  last  named 
gentleman  Is  candidate  for  the  legislature  in  Hancock  County. 

The  Senator  arrived  in  Quincy  at  9  o'clock  and  50  minutes,  where  he 
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was  received  by  one  of  the  roost  extensive  and  brilliant  turd 

sions  ever  witnessed.    On  cither  side  of  the  immense 
by  which  Senator  Douglas  was  escorted  to  his  hotel — the  Quincy 
— stood  in  line  hundreds  of  men  holding  up  to  view  appropriate 
gorgeous  transparencies.    The  evening  reception  was  complete  m 
respects,  and  brilliant  beyond  description. 

All  the  morning  of  the  following  day — Wednesday — was  ttba 
in  receiving  delegations  of  the  Democracy,  from  all  the  surrounfctj 
country,  and  from  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

The  people  came  in  displaying  hickory  |>oles  and  flags  till  Quacj 
looked  like  a  forest  of  hickories. 

There  were  present  at  the  meeting  upwards  of  Fifteen  Thocmd 

r     if  which  number  full  three-fourths  were  Democrats.    A  grand, 

a  glorious  day  and  occasion  indeed.    The  enthusiasm  was  with  I 

DeB  tod  the  victory  was  theirs. 

Mil's  Optolnc 
Mr    Lincoln  took  the  stand,  and  received  the  welcome  of  three 
:  considerable  of  a  mixture  occurred  in  cheerat;- 
He  proceeded  with  his  remarks  as  folk 
[I fare  follow*  the  opening  speech  of  Lincoln  awl  the  reply  of  Mr.  Dough*.} 

Lincoln's  IW\\\\ 

Mr.  Lincoln,  taad,  was  again  greeted  with  three 

During  the  c<*irsc  of  his  reply,  tlie  reporter  would  here  add, 

that  his  party  kq>t  up  a  i>crfect  bedlam  let  loose.    There  was  such  a 

n  even  on  tlie  side  of  the  platform  occupied  by  the  Republican 

marshalls,  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  hearing  him 

said: 

[Urn-  follows  the  lefoiBdei  of  Mr.  Mncoln.] 
[Whig,  Qulnry,  111-,  October  15,  1S58] 

THK  GBEAT  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  CANVAi 


Lincoln  unci   Doogtul    Tremendous  Outpouring"  of  the  Peopb 

10,000  to  12.000  Present.— I.i In  Btta  Donfflu  Down  * ! !    t.reat 

EtnthMUSOl  anion?  the  Republicans!!— The  DooghMltoa  Flaxed 
out: 

Wednesday  was  a  day  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  citizens 
of  Quincy,  and  by  tlie  great  crowd  of  people  who  were  in  attendance 
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listen  to  the  joint  discussion  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas.    They 
from  all  quarters — from  all  parts  of  the  District,  and  from  Iowa 
Missouri. 

Douglas  arrived  on  Tuesday  night,  and  the  Douglasites  got  up  a 

kind  of  a  torch  light  procession  to  receive  him.    The  thing  was  a  most 

fizzle.    About  fifty  boys  carried  the  torches,  and  the  crowd 

elf  did  not  number  more  than  two  hundred,  many  of  whom  were 

ans.     They  went  to  the  depot,  got  Douglas,  and  brought  him 

the  Quincy  House.    They  then  assembled  at  the  public  square. 

glas  was  called  for,  but  didn't  make  his  appearance.    Dr.  Bayne 

iresscd  the  people  in  attendance;   but  it  is  generally  conceded  by 

pmfK -r.it.-i  that  he  didn't  do  much  for  himself  or  the  cause  in  which 

is  engaged.    So  ended  the  Douglas  demonstration. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  our  streets  were  thronged 

people.    The  Republican  procession  formed  on  Broadway  for  the 

:  of  receiving  Mr.  Lincoln.     It  was  one  of  the  finest  demonstra- 

is  that  ever  occurred  in  this  city.     It  i*  impossible  to  arrive  at  any- 

ng  like  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  in  the  procession. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  received  at  the  depot  and  greeted  with  enthusiastic 

by  the  crowd.    The  procession  then  proceeded  through  the 

ncipal  streets  of  the  city  to  the  residence  of  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

ere  ■  l>cautiful  and  elegant  bouquet  was  presented  by  the  Republican 

of  Quincy,  through  the  hands  of  John  Tillson,  Esq.,  our  candi- 

ite  for  Senator,  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech,  which  elicited  much 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  saying  tli.it  it 

i  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  him  to  find  that  the  ladies,  every- 

rhcre,  took  such  a  deep  intere.it  in  this  contest.    Before  and  at  the 

:  of  the  presentation,  a  choir  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  prtsenl 

ig  to  the  air  of  "Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean,". a  very  appropriate 

npaign  song.    The  procession  was  then  dismissed  for  dinner. 

Long  before  the  speaking  commenced,  the  pubHi    IC/otM  literally 

rarmed  with  people.    The  number  present  is  variously  estimated  at 

eight  to  fourteen  thousand.     Mr.  Lincoln  o|icned  the  debate. 


The  only  incident  of  a  disagreeable  character  wa.%  the  falling  i 
its  which  had  been  put  up  for  the  ladies.    They  were  crowded  at  the 
d  the  fall  created  gr  m.ition.    Two  or  three  ladies  were 

ftjurcd— but  no  one  seriously  or  severely. 
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There  were  perhaps  more  than  two  hundred   flags,  mottoes  sad 

transparencies  in  the  Republican  procession. 

[BtnU,  Qatar*.  III.,  October  i6>  1S5S] 

THK  DM  I'SSIOX  OF  WEDNESDAY 


Itooffla*  and  Lincoln.— Twenty  Thousand  Person*  in  Qnh 

The  Democracy  of  Illinois  haw  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  demon- 
stration in  this  city  on  Wednesday  last — the  day  that  had  been  appointed 
for  a  joint  discussion  between  Senator  Douglas  and  Mr.   Lincolr 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  crowds  that  everywhere  thronged  the 
streets  of  our  city,  gave  indication  that  a  great  day  was  before  as 
nine  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  the  black  republicans  went  it  - 
sion  to  the  railroad  depot  to  receive  Mr.  Lincoln.    Thi  cssion 

was  probably  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  numbered  four  or  five  hundred 
persons,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  carriages  and  wagons.— Tbey 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon  marching  and  countermarching 
through  the  city,  displaying  their  banners  and  whatever  enthusiasm 
they  managed  to  manufacture  for  the  occasion.    At  about  the 
uf  10  o'clock,  a  procession  of  the  Democracy,  composed  exclusively  of 
delegations  from  the  country  townships,  under  the  direction  of  Dr 
■  Wilson,  the  Chief  Marshal,  made  its  appearance  upon  the  public  square. 
This  procession  was  over  an  hour  passing  the  Quincy  house,  a 
thought  to  have  been  not  less  than  two  miks  in  length.    In  the  lead  were 
thirty-two  young  Indies  on  horseback,  bearing  that   number   of   flags 
with  the  name  of  each  State  upon  them.     In  the  black  republican  pro- 
cession, we  arc  told  there  were  but  seventeen  young  ladies  with  banners 
representing  only  the  seventeen  free  States.     In  the  Democratic  pro- 
cession, there  were  twenty  large  American  flags,  and  an  almost  cou. 
array  of  smaller  ones.    A  likeness  of  Judge  Douglas,  handsomely  orna- 
mented with  a  beautiful  wreath,  was  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
cession,  and  along  the  line  were  a  great  number  of  similar  liken 
and  several  bands  of  music.    As  the  procession  passed  the  Q. 

e,  Judge  Douglas  made  hb  appearance  at  a  second  story  window, 
where  he  was  greeted  with  cheer  after  cheer  along  the  whole  line.  The 
procession  was  afterwards  joined  by  large  delegations  from  Brown 
county  and  from  virion  "  Missouri.     It  was  the  largest 

cession  that  was  ever  seen  in  Quincy,  and  probably  larger  than  any  that 


• 
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has  ever  before  been  seen  in  the  Slate.  At  about  twelve  o'clock,  the 
procession  was  disbanded,  in  order  to  give  those  who  participated  in  it 
an  opportunity  to  make  themselves  ready  for  hearing  the 
At  two  o'clock .  W4U*  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  persons  assembled  around 
the  stand  upon  the  public  square,  when  they  were  addressed  for  U 
hour  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  followed  in  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  by  Judge  Douglas,  and  thr debate  closed  with  a  response  of  half  an 
hour  l>y  Mr.   Lincoln. 

[Miutiuri  Kf.puMU.in,  Si.  Lwh,  October  16,  :8j8) 

FROM  CARTHAGE  TO  AUGUSTA 


.\  Bain;  Day  Ho  Bar  to  Democratic  Bnthndoan.— Keating  M  Lagnsta. 

—Ride  to  Qnlney.— Pmwasw  thrnuirli  Camp  Point.  -Arrival 

at  yulncy.— Reception,  etc,,  BOB. 

Quincy,  Adams  Co. 
October  13,  1858 


Shortly  after  this  s|>eech  was  concluded,  the  Senator  left  Augusta  by 
the  cars,  for  this  place.  It  was  by  the  accommodation  train,  which 
lly  Curies  but  one  passenger  coach;  on  tin's  occasion,  others  had 
to  be  added,  for,  although  some  three  or  four  trains  would  pass  the 
Some  points  in  time  to  carry  people  to  the  great  debate  here,  there  were 
very  many  who  desired  to  be  in  the  Judge's  company,  and  many  others 
who  desired  to  see  his  reception.  At  every  station  upon  the  road  fresh 
accessions  were  made  to  the  number  of  the  crowd. 

At  Camp  Point,  a  way-  D  Ihtl  WOO,  I  year  or  so  since,  but 

now  quite  a  little  town,  with  the  life,  stir  and  bustle  of  a  miniature  city, 
when-,  not  long  since,  a  Democratic  voter  could  not  have  been  found, 
without  the  aid  of  a  search  warrant,  the  Judge  was  most  cordially 
received.  The  train  was  stopped  to  accommodate  the  Camp  Towner.-, 
in  the  wish  to  have  a  little  talk  from  Douglas.  Two  thirds  of  the 
QOUOM  VON  illuminated  from  ground  to  garret.  Torch  Ughts  flamed  In 
the  hands  of  many  men,  but,  however,  were  few  in  comparison  to  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  out  cheering  for  Douglas,  and  crowing 
over  the  growth  of  strength  which  to-day  nominates  this  little  town  as  a 
Democratic  town.  The  flag  pole,  ever  bearing  the  stars  and  stripes 
in  the  accustomed  height,  or  overflying  everything  within  the  extreme 


it  ion 

in,  t.i 


distance  of  vision,  was  lighted  up  by  torches  and  to  th 
which  hung  from  the  halyards.  A  military  company  i 
fife  and  drum,  playing  merry  tunes.  Bonfires  were  bhu 
and  fire  balls  were  flying  ubout  mid  air.  To  such  ■  a 
appealed  to  see  the  Judge,  no  refusal  was  possible,  sc 
upon  the  platform  of  the  car,  and  addressed  them  a  few 
priate  acknowledgment,  after  which  Ike  Morris  and 
made  a  few  remarks,  when  the  train  moved  on  mid 
heart  stirring  sounds  of  good  Democratic  cheering. 

Some  few  dirty  dogs  of  Abolitionists  tried  to  break 
by  beUowtag  fur  Lincoln.  One  of  their  cheers  was  for 
ity,"  after  which,  evidently  under  the  supposition 
capped  the  climax,  they  ceased  their  brawling, 
interrupt. 

At  about  ten  o'clock,  the  Judge  and  those  who 
arrived  at  Ouincy.  On  the  near  approach  of  the  tr 
tones  of  a  six  pounder  was  to  be  heard.  A  moment 
few  torchlights  could  be  seen  by  the  side  of  the  roads, 
persons  who  were  either  signalizing  to  the  people  in  tli 
directing  some  arrangements  by  the  roadside.  When  I 
was  reached  a  splendid  sight  gratified  the  vision  of  the  t 
which  was  aboard.  The  air  was  burdened  by  the  sn* 
torches,  which,  In  Its  turn,  ed  by  the  shouts 

stirring  sounds  of.  music,  and  by  the  thunder  tones  of  lb 
light  lurches  caused  a  general  blaze,  and  the  © 

hundreds  of  transparencies,  bearing  as  many  devices 
cast  a  suMued  but  pleasant  and  steady  glare  upon  the  n 
who  followed  them,  in  honor  of  the  man  of  the  occasion, 
to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  crowd,  unlikel 

number  the  torches  or  lights  which  were  now  here  thcr 
over  heads,  now  held  aloft  midst  such  shouting  and 
manifestation  of  joy  as  was  exhibited. 

iB,  large  as  it  was,  fell  not  off  in  any  pa 
had  conducted  Mr.  D.  to  the  hotel;  it  then  odjournec 
square  where  speeches  were  made  by  sundry  and  dive 
are  Democrats. 
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[Missouri  Democrat,  October  15,  185S] 

MEETING  OK  l.lMiiiA   \\D  DOUGLAS  IT  QUOiCS 

The  Little  Giant  Out  of  II  uuior  and  the  People  Enthusiastic  lor  Lincoln 
(Correspondence  of  the  Miiimri  Otnuxrat.) 

Qotocy,  III.,  October  13,  1858 

The  appointed  meeting  of  Illinois'  two  great  antagonists  took  place 
here  to-day.     The  arriv  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  hid  prtvi 

been  heralded  by  crowds  of  their  respective  friends,  and  everything 
done  that  could  be  done  in  order  to  attract  tS  many  of  the  adherents 
of  Mch  to  the  public  square — the  appointed  place  of  meeting — as  was 
possible.     Crowds  of  people  were  present  from  all  accessible  poll) 
Missouri  turning  out  her  full  proportion. 

There  was  a  striking  difference  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
two  men — Mr.  Lincoln  seemingly  bearing  up  under  lite  fatigue  and 
labor  of  a  four  months'  canvass,  as  though  it  were  nothing  more  than 
1  in  regular  daily  routine  of  his  business  and  apparently  inspired  to  new 
greats  efforts  by  the  success  and  encouragement  he  meets  before 
the  people  of  Illinois.  I  was  of  the  opinion  (but  I  don't  like  to  locate 
Mr.  Lincoln  of  glorying  in  human  misery),  (bat  be  even  felt  encouraged 
by  the  disconsolate  appearance  of  hi  ni.-l.     Douglas,  on  the 

contrary,  looked  very  much  the  worse  for  wear.  Bad  whisky  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  conscience  have  had  their  effect.  So  much  has  he 
changed  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  that  even 
political  enemies  begin  to  have  charitable  proclivities  towards  him. 
Even  in  his  manner  of  address  a  great  difference  is  perceptible  between 
Douglas  four  month!  IgO  and  Douglas  now.     !l  very  slowly- 

making  a  distinct  pause  at  the  end  of  each  word,  but  giving  as  much 
force  and  accent  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the  discussion  with  an  able  speech,  ah! 
lOffiewnat  personal.     He  literally  tortured  the  Little  Giant  by  stii  I 
at  him,  by  piecemeal,  the  record  of  his  past  public  life,  and  showing 
him  up  as  one  of  the  most  ;  bed  |  oUtfcft]  dodgers  of  the 

Mr.  Douglas  replied  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  usual  style — l>eing  well 
spiced  with  vituperation  and  abuse.  He  wrought  himself  up  to  an 
immense  pitch,  and  although  he  did  not  call  anybody  liar,  had 

tab le  to  say  about  veracity.     This  was  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  1 
coin  that  the  forged  Republican  resolutions  had  been  traced  back  to 


hen  A.  Douglas  and  two  of  his  friends.  Altogether  the  speeches 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  already  published  and  as  you  will  shortly 
have  a  full  report  of  them  I  shall  not  at  present  trouble  you  with  ex- 
tracts. Mr.  Lincoln  wa$  particularly  happy  in  his  hits  at  the  Little 
Giant  in  his  rejoinder,  and  altogether,  had  decidedly  the  advantage 
nf  his  competitor. 

Judging  from  ap]>caranccs  here  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  goodly  majority 
of  the  crowd  in  his  favor.  The  numlier  present  were  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  persons.  The  meeting  passed  with  little  or 
no  interruption,  and  was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  success  of  the 

■    Republican  party.     It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  canvass  in 
Illinois  has  turned  so  much  a  «]  tames,  but  u  Mr.  Douglas  and 

his  friends  commenced  the  onslaught  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  K 
lican  party,  there  was  probably  DO  way  of  avoiding  this  result 
certainly  the  instigators  of  this  course  suffer  most  severely  in  u 

h  Yours,  etc. 

[no  re] 

[Tht  CaU  Cily,  Keokuk,  Iow»,  October  36,  i8$8] 
The  people  poured  into  Quiney  on  Wednesday  last  from  all  quarters, 
inc  Quiney,  the  Col.  Morgan  and  the  ferry  boat,  Hamilton  Belle, 
starting  from  this  point,  took  down  several  hundred.    The  Cil 
Louisiana  arrived  there  from  below  at  an  early  hour  crowded  to 

Each  party  had  processions,  with   m  icb   headed  by 

ladies  on  horseback  representing  the  States.    The   speaking 

commenced  at  two  o'clock  p.  M.,  by  which  time  the  public  square  was 

pretty  well  filled  with  a  living,  moving  multitude. — Before  the  speaking 

menced,  the  Beats  which  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  speaker's 

Island  gave  way  and  seven]  ladies  were  taken  out  more  or  less  injured. 
[Chicago  Journal,  October  15,  1858] 
THE  SIXTH  JOINT  DEBATE  BETWEEN   LINCOLN   AND 
DOUGLAS 
At  Quiney,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  sixth  joint  debate  took  place 
between   Milium    Lincoln   and    Douglas.    The   multitude  present    is 
estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten  thousand.    There  were  delegations 
present  from  Iowa  and  Missouri.     There  was  much  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested for  both  speakers  though  that  for  Lincoln,  we  are  assured,  was 
much  the  heartiest  and  most  general 
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Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  Quincy  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  was 
received  and  escorted  to  his  quarters  by  IB  rmT*fTHlT  precession — liter- 
ally "an  army  with  banners,"  who  made  the  streets  resound  with  that 
inspiring  watchword  wfai  h  II  new  heard  all  over  the  State — "Hn 
for   Lincoln!" 

The  speaking  took  place  at  Washingiun  Square,  commencing  at 
half  past  two  o'clock.  Mr.  Lincoln  ojwned  the  debate,  Mr.  Douglas 
followed,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  dosed  the  debate. 

[Missouri  Rt publican,  St.  Louis,  October  17,  1858] 

THE  .HUNT  DERATE  AT  Ql  IM Y.-GEEAT  TURNOUT 

Qptncy,  Adams  Codnty,  Ills. 
Oct.  14 
The  joint  debate  of  yesterday  was  a  grand  affair  for  the  I 
party.   The  people  turned  out  nobly  to  the  number  of  perhaps  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand,  the  Democrats  being  greatly  in  the  majority,  although 
c  irrulars  bad  been  sent  to  the  different  precincts  begging  that  the  Repub- 
licans should  turn  out.     The  enthusiasm  wl.irh  greeted  Dough-,  while 
he  was  speaking  and  when  he  had  concluded,  was  so  unlike  the  shouts 
of  the  Lincoln  trained  band  that  cur  heart!  rejoiced  at  the  discomfiture 
of  tlie  enemy.     TbeW  latter,  instructed  to  .-.hout.did  so  at  all  times,  with 
and  without  reason,  so  that  during  the  closing  half  hour  there  mi 
■  din  ami  confusion  that  I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  even  the  tall  Sucker 
was  able  to  hear  himself  think.     Had  he  not  studied  his  lesson  so  as  to 
DC   perfect  therein,  and  that  his  gramm.-nii  kl  lion  might  1* 

more  perfect  than  in  his  ordinary  speeches,  we  should  again  have  to 
note  that  he  ran  down  before  the  aspiration  of  hi.-,  time — an  event  which 
has  served  to  show  his  weakness  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  this 
campaign. 

B.  B. 

[HaUiburg,  III.,  Dtt,  i.lxr  ib,  1858] 

LINCOLN  AT  QUINCY 

The  editor  of  the  Macomb  Enterprise  says  that  "Lincoln  gave  Doug, 
the  1  1  drubbing  he  has  got  j*t     [b  the  rejoindeJ   Abe  got 

'warmed  up'  and  Uirew  a  perfect  storm  of  hot  shot  into  the  Douglas 
tanks  and  when  he  closed  they  cheered  him  till  they  were  too  hoarse 
to  hallo  any  more.    The  crowd  was  quite  large.    The  enjoyment  was 
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somewhat  marred  by  the  raised  seals  falling,  when  they  were  filled  wii 
people,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  speaking 
A  few  persons  were  injured,  but  One  or  two  had 

limbs  broken." 

[Whig,  Quincy,  111-,  Oflofcer  i$,  1858] 

The  last  joint  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  demonstrated 
that  the  latter,  like  the  comet  is  getting  farther  and  farther  ircun  the 
earth. 

Cam,  Scbckz  in  McClurfs  Ifosatine,  January,  1907,  by  permisuoc  d  the 
s  s.  McChirt  Co.] 

"  When  we  ;irrived  at  Quincy,  we  found  a  large  number  of  friends 
waiting  for  him  [Lincoln];  there  was  much  hand-shaking,  and  many 
familiar  salutations  went  ed.     Then  they  g<>'  him  into  a  carriage, 

much  against  his  wish,  for  he  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  'foot  it  to 
Browning's,'  an  old  friend  at  whose  house  he  was  to  have  supper  and 
a  quiet  night.  But  the  night  was  by  no  means  quiet  outside.  Tbe 
blare  of  brass  bands  and  the  shouts  of  enlhu- 4a  - 1  i «  and  not  in  all  casts 
quite  sober  Democrats  and  Republicans,  cheering  and  hurrahing  for 
llit  i:  :  .,  .li.l  lint  cease  until  the  Daft]]  hours. 

next  morning  the  country  people  began  to  stream  into  town 
fa  the  great  meeting,  ly,  mi  foot  or  on  horseback,  some  in 

small  parties  of  men  and  women  and  even  children,  in  buggies  or  farm 
wagons;  while  others  were  marshaled  in  solemn  procession  from 
lying  r  districts,  with  banners  and  drums,  tricolorcd   scarfs, 

who  represented  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  different  states  of  the 
n,  and  whose  beauty  was  duly  admired  by  everyone,  including 
themselves. 

<  )n  the  whole,  the  Democratic  displays  were  much  more  elaborate  and 
gorgeous  (]  M  of  the  Republican-,  and  it  was  said  that  Douglas 

had  plenty  of  money  to  spend  for  such  things,  lie  himself  traveled 
in  what  was  called  in  those  days  great  style,  with  ;i  mi  retarjf  and 
nts  and  a  numerous  escort  of  somewhat  loud  companions,  moving 
from  place  to  place  by  special  train,  with  1  an  especially  decorated  for 
the  occasion,  all  of  which  contrasted  strongly  with  Lincoln's  extremely 
modes!  simplicity.  There  was  no  end  of  cheering  and  shouting  and 
jostling  on  the  streets  of  Quincy  that  day.  But  in  spite  of  the  excitement 
1  reated  by  the  politii  ;il  contest,  the  crowds  remained  very  good  natured, 
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and  the  occasional  jibes  flung  from  one  side  to  the  other  were  uniformly 
received  with  a  mere  laugh. 

The  great  debate  (odk  place  in  the  afternoon  in  the  open  sqUAIt, 
where  a  large,  pine-board  platform  had  l>ccn  built  for  the  committee 
of  arrangemente,  die  speakers,  and  die  persons  they  wished  to  have 
with  them.  I  thus  was  favored  with  a  scat  on  that  platform.  In  front 
of  it  many  thousands  of  people  were  assembled,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats standing  peacefully  together,  only  chaffing  one  another  now  and 
then  in  a  good-tempered  way. 

As  the  champions  arrived,  they  were  demonstratively  cheered  by 
their  adherents.    The  pre -.i'ii  i  agreed  upon  by  the  t. 

called  the  meeting  to  order  and  announced  the  program  of  proceedings. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  open  with  a  speech  of  one  hour,  Senator  Douglas 
was  to  follow  with  a  speech  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  to  close  with  a  speech  of  a  half  hour.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Lin 
coin's  opening  address  was  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  some  things 
Douglas  had  said  at  previous  meetings     This  rein;  Iced, 

have  been  required  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  points,  but  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  anything  extraordinary,  either  in  substance  or  in  form. 

Neither  had  Mr.  Lincoln  any  of  those  physical  advantages  which 
usually  are  thought  to  be  very  desirable,  if  not  ft  M  orator, 

His  voice  was  not  musical,  being  rather  high -keyed  and  apt  to  turn  into 
a  shrill  treble  in  tot  at;  but  it  was  not  positively  disa- 

greeable. It  had  an  exceedingly  penetrating,  far-reaching  quality. 
The  looks  of  the  audience  i  onvitu-ed  me  that  every  word  he  spoke  was 
understood  at  the  remotest  edges  of  the  vast  assemblage.  His  gestures 
were  awkward.  He  swung  his  long  arms  sometimes  in  a  very  ungrace- 
ful manner.  Now  and  then,  to  give  particular  emphasis  to  a  point, 
he  would  bend  his  knees  and  body  with  a  sudden  downward  jerk  and 
then  shoot  up  again  with  a  vehemence  that  raised  him  to  his  tiptoes  and 
made  him  look  much  taller  than  he  r< -ally  was — a  manner  of  enlivening 
a  speech  which  at  that  time  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  not  unusual  in  the 
West,  but  v.hkh  he  succeeded  in  avoiding  at  a  later  period. 

There  was,  however,  in  all  he  said,  a  tone  of  earnest  truthfulness, 
ofeleviiini.  BoblesenttnM  :  kindly  sympathy,  which  added  greatly 

to  the  strength  of  his  argument,  and  became,  as  in  the  course  of  hi.-. 
speech  he  touched  upon  the  moral  dd<  of  i:  o  in  delate,  power- 

fully impressive.    Even  when  he  was  attacking  his  opponent  with  keen 
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satire  oi  nMcb,  < oming  from  any  other  speaker,  would  haTe 

sounded  bitter  and  cruel,  there  was  still  a  certain  something  in  ha 
utterance  which  made  his  hearers  feel  that  those  thrusts  came  from  a 
reluctant  heart,  and  that  he  would  much  rather  have  treated  his  foe  a* 
a  friend. 

When  Lincoln  had  sat  down  amid  the  enthusiastic  pbudits  of  ho 

I  rents,  I  asked  myself  with  some  trepidation  in  my  heart,' What  will 
Douglas  say  now  ?'    Lincoln's  speech  had  struck  me  as  something  very 

r,  logical,  persuasive,  convincing  even,  and  very  sympathetic;  but 
not  as  something  overwhelming.  Douglas,  I  thought,  might  not  be 
abk  i"  confute  it,  but  by  the  running  sophistry  at  his  command,  and 
by  one  of  his  forceful  appeals  to  prejudice,  he  ought  succeed  in  neutral- 
izing Its  effects. 

No  more  striking  contrast  could  have  been  imagined  than  that 
between  those  two  men  as  they  appeared  upon  the  platform.  By  the 
side  of  Lincoln's  tall,  lank  and  ungainly  form,  Douglas  stood  almost 
like  a  dwarf,  very  short  of  stature,  but  square-shouldered  and  broad- 
chested,  a  massive  head  upon  a  strong  neck — the  very  embodiment 
of  force,  combativeness,  ami  slaying  power.  On  the  stage  at  Quincy 
he  looked  rather  natty  and  well-groomed,  being  clothed  in  excellently 
lilting  broadcloth  and  shining  linen.  But  his  face  seemed  a  little  puffy, 
and  it  was  said  that  he  had  been  drinking  hard  with  some  boon  com- 
p.minns  either  on  his  journey  or  arrival     The  deep  horizontal 

wrinkle  between  his  keen  eyes  was  unusually  dark  and  scowling.    '. 
he  was  listening  to  Lincoln's  speech,  a  COtXtei  U-  now  and  then 

flitted  across  his  lips,  and  when  he  arose,  the  tough  parliamentary  gladia- 
ator,  he  tossed  his  mane  with  an  air  of  overbearing  superiority,  of  threat- 
ening defiance,  as  if  to  say:  'How  dare  any  one  dare  stand  up  against 
me?' 

When  the  debate  at  Quincy  was  over,  the  champions  were  heartily 
red  by  their  pnrtkm;.,  the  assemblage  dissolved  peaceably,  the 
in  ids  began  to  play  again— several  of  them  within  hearing  of  one 
another,  so  as  to  fill  the  air  with  discordant  sound-,  -and  the  i  ountry 
people,  v.  i:h  their  wagons  and  their  maidens  in  white,  got  in  motion  to 
return  to  tlirir  homes." 


* 
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THE  ALTON   DEBATE 
[Si.  Louii  Rxtmng  Item,  October  14,  1858] 

DOUGLAS  AM>  LINCOLN  AT  ALTON 

Douglas  and  Lincoln  will  speak  at  Alton  to-morrow  at  ten  o'i 
To  enable  persons  in  St.  Louis  to  attend,  the  Baltimore  will 
levee  at  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  return  in  the  evening. 

Also,  the  White  Cloud  will  start  from  the  Union  I  (-boat 

at  half  past  8  a.  m.  for  Alton,  and  return  in  the  evening.  These  arc 
excellent  chances  offered  our  citizens  to  attend  the  great  speaking 
match. 

[ftlimwi  Rtpuliliam,  st.  Lock,  October  i> . 

DOUGLAS  AND  Lincoln 

At  Alton  To-day,  Friday,  15TH 
The  Fin*  Pattrcgcr  Steamer 
"WHITE  CLOUD" 
Will  le*»e  the  Union  Railroad  Line  wharf-boat,  foot  of  Olive  Mrwt,  at  ball  | 

o'clock,  returning  in  the  evening,  after  the  ipeaking.     Fare  for  round  trip  $1 
Come  one,  conic  alL 


[Illinois  Stale  Register,  October  14,  1858) 

THE    W.ToN   DKHA  I  1. 
democrats  intending   t"  go  to  Alton  tomorrow  to  attend  the 
discussion,  will  please  rej>ort  themselves  at  the  rooms  of  Gen.  Curran 
!>y   10  <>  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  certain 

arrangements  for  the  excursion.  The  military  and  music  will  be  cm 
band.  The  railroad  company  will  carry  passengers  at  half  fare.  The 
train  will  leave  at  6.30  to-morrow  morning. 

[Illinois  Stole  Journal,  Octobtr  1 1,   1858) 

Excursion  to  Alton-.— In  accordance  with  our  su&:< 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company  has  consented  to  issue  excu: 
ticket!  at  half  fare  for  .ill  who  desire  to  --  i  -it  Alton  tomorrow  to  witness 
the  last   great  debate  of  the   season  between  Lincoln   ami    Don 
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This  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  such  as  desire  to  be  present,  and  we  hope 
there  will  l»c  a  large  turn-out. 

All  persons  who  design  going  on  this  <  are  requested  to 

leave  word  at  the  Joi:kv\l  Oiiick,  or  Gen.  Curran,  in  order  that 

led.    It  is  expected  that  a  band  of  music 
mil  one  of  the  military  companies  will  go  with  the  party 

[Missouri  Republican,  St.  Loufa,  October  15,  1858] 

THE  DEBATE  AT  ALTON 

To-day  comes  off  the  debate  between  Douglas  and 
Alton,  which  b  the  last  of  the  joint  discussions  between  the  two.     It 

led  that  there  will  be  a  great  attendance.    The  a, 
.|'ti  kil  ball  railroads,  by  persons  .1,   iiuus  of  being  present 

occasion,  show  the  general  interest  which  is  felt  in  this  meeting. 

[tltineit  Stat*  Journal,  O:  *58] 

For  Alton-.— A  delegation  of  our  citizens  including  the  "Spring- 
field Cadets,"  and  "Mcrritt's  Cadet  Band"  visited  Alton  on  yesterday 
in  bear  the  last  debate  between   Lincoln  and  Douglas.      The  " 
Dodger"  thanks  his  stars  that  these  joint  debates  arc  ended  at  last. 

[Chicago  Prut  and  Tribute,  October  15,  i»j8J 

INK  LAST  OK  THE  SERIES 

The  last  of  the  seven  discussions  between  Lincoln  and  Doug! 
which  the  latter  was  forced  byliL*  friends  much  against  his  own  in. 
tion  and  judgment,  takes  place  today  at  Alton. 


It  is  entirely  safe  to  predict,  whatever  may  be  the  future  political 
relation.^  of  the  two  men,  that  Douglas  will  never  again  dure  to  break  the 
lance  with  Lincoln.  He  has  had  enough  of  that  to  satLsfy  him  the 
remainda  of  bis  natural  life. 

THE  ALTON  DEBATE 

AUvn,  October  75,  1858 


Senator  Douglas's  Speech 

Long  and  loud  bursts  of  applause  greeted  Senator  Douglas,  when  he 

appeared  on  the  stand.    As  he  was  about  to  commence  speaking,  he 

Dterrupted  by  Or.  Hoj>e,  one  of  the  Danitc  faction. 
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Dr.  Hope. — Judge,  before  you  COBUBCBCa  speaking,  allow  me  lo  ask 
you   a  question. 

Senator  Doughs. — If  you  will  ad  occupy  too  much  of  my  time. 

Dr.  Hope. — Only  an  instant 

Senator  Douglas. — What  is  your  question? 

Dr.  Hope. — Do  you_beligt»  »h««  'V  Territorial  legi  ight  to 

pass  lawsjgj"  cry  in  tl  1  ics? 

Senator  Douglas.  Vou  will  get  an  answer  In  tin-  course  of  my  re- 
marks.   [Applause.] 

ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  now  nearly  four  months  since  the 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  commenced.  On  the  16th 
of  June  the  Republican  Convention  assembled  at  Springfield  and 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  he,  00  that  OOCMioo,  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  laid  down 
what  he  understood  to  be  the  Republican  creed,  and  the  platform  on 
which  be  proposed  to  stand  during  the  contest. 

The  principal  points  in  tiiat  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  were:  First, 
that  this  (.ovrmimnt  could  not  endure  permanently  divided  Into  Free 
and  Slave  States,  as  our  fathers  made  it;  that  they  must  all  become 
Free  or  nil  become  Slave;  all  become  a  ,  or  all  become  the  other, 

— otherwise  this  Union  could  not  continue  to  exist.  I  give  you  his 
opinions  .ihno-.t  in  tin-  identical  laOglUgt  In-  USJtd.  His  second  propo- 
sition was  a  crusade  against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
because  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  urging  as  an  es|iccial  reason  for  his 
opposition  to  that  decision  that  it  deprived  the  negroes  of  the  rights 
and  benefits  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  St 
whit  h  guarantees  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  the  rights,  privileges,  I 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States.  — "^ 

On  the  10th  of  July  I  returned  home,  and  delivered  a  speech  in 
the  i>coplc  of  Chicago,  in  which  I  announced  it  to  he  my  purpose  to 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Illinois  to  sustain  the  course  I  had  pursued  in 
Congress.  In  that  speech  I  joined  issue  with  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  points 
which  he  had  presented.  Thus  there  was  an  issue  clear  and  distinct 
made  up  between  us  on  these  two  propositions  laid  down  in  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  and  controverted  by  me  in  my  reply  to 
him  at  Chicago. 

On  the  next  day,  the  nth  of  July,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  me  at 
Chicago,  explaining  at  some  length  and  reaffirming  the  positions  which 
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he  had  taken  in  his  Springfield  speech.  In  that  Chicago  speeds  he 
even  went  further  than  he  had  hefore,  and  uttered  sentiments  in  repni 
to  the  negro  being  on  an  equality  with  the  white  man.  ["That's  ao.*\ 
He  adopted  in  support  of  this  position  the  argument  which  I-ovejoy  asd 
Codding  and  other  Abolition  levturers  had  made  familiar  in  the  northers 
and  central  jwrtions  of  the  State;  to  wit,  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence having  declared  all  men  free  and  equal,  by  divine  law,  also  that 
negro  equality  was  an  inalienable  right,  of  which  they  could  not  be 
rivg|J  Hi  insisted,  in  that  speech,  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence included  the  negro  in  the  clause  asserting  that  all  men  w«e 
created  equal,  and  nrenl  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  one  man  was  allowed 
to  take  the  position  that  it  did  not  include  the  negro,  others  might  uke 
a  that  it  did  no|  Include  Other  men.  He  said  that  all  these  dis- 
tinctions between  this  man  and  that  man,  this  race  and  the  other  race 
;  l.i-  discarded,  and  ;ill  stand  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

pendence, declaring  that  all  men  were  created  c 

The  iSStie  thus  being  made  up  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  on 
three  points,  we  went  before  the  people  of  the  State.  During  the  fol- 
lowing seven  weeks,  between  the  Chicago  speeches  and  our  first  meeting 
at  Ottawa,  he  and  I  addressed  large  assemblages  of  the  people  in  many 
of, the  central  counties.  In  my  speeches  I  confined  myself 
fthose  three  positions  which  he  had  taken,  controverting  his  proj* 
I  that  this  Union  could  not  exist  as  our  fathers  made  it,  divided  into  Free 
\   and  Slave  States;  controvert]  dtion  of  a  crusade  against  the 

Supreme  Court  because  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision;  and  controverting 
his  proposition  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  included  and 
meant  the  negroes  as  well  as  the  white  men,  when  it  declared  all  men  to 
be  created  equal.  [Cheers  far  Douglas.]  I  supposed  at  that  time  that 
These  propositions  constituted  a  distinct  issue  between  us,  and  tin 
opposite  positions  we  had  taken  upon  them  wc  would  l>e  willing  to  be 
held  to  in  every  part  of  the  State  I  never  intended  to  waver  one  hair's 
breadth  from  i  i  ,  either  [n  the  north  or  the  south,  or  wherever 

I  should  address  the  people  of  Illinois.  I  hold  that  when  the  time 
arrives  that  I  cannot  proclaim  my  political  creed  in  the  same  terms, 
not  only  in  the  northern,  but  the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  not  only  in 
the  Northern,  but  the  Southern  States,  and  wherever  the  American  flag 
waves  over  American  soil,  that  then  there  must  \>c  something  wrong  in 
that  creed;  ("GockI,  g««xl,"  and  cheers.]  so  lonj;  re  under  acorn- 
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mon  Constitution,  so  long  as  \vc  live  in  u  confederacy  of  sovereign 
equal  States,  joined  together  as  one  for  certain  purposes,  that  any  political 
creed  is  radically  wrong  which  cannot  he  proclaimed  in  ever)-  State  and 
every  section  of  that  Union,  alike. 

I  took  up  Mr.  Lincoln's  three  propositions  in  BiySMtW 
analyzed  them,  and  pointed  out  what  I  believed  to  Ije  the  radical  errors 
contained  in  them.  First,  in  regard  to  his  doctrine  that  this  Government 
was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  which  s.iys  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,  I  repudiated  it  as  a  slander  upon  the  immortal 
framers  of  our  Constitution.  I  then  said,  I  have  often  repeated,  and 
now  again  assert,  that  in  my  opinion  our'  Government  can  endure 
forever,  ("Good."]  divided  into  Free  and  Slave  States  a*  our  father.-. 
made  it,— each  State  having  the  right  to  prohibit,  abolish,  or  sustain 
slavery,  just  as  it  please*.    {"Good;"  "right;"  and  cheers.] 

Government  was  made  upon  the  great  basis  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  the  right  of  ra  b  State  to  regulate  its  own  domestic  in-iiiu 
tion.-;  to  suit  itself;  and  that  right  was  conferred  with  the  understanding 
and  expectation  that  inasmuch    i-  ...I.  locality  irate  interests, 

each  locality  must  have  different  and  distinct  local  and  domestic  insti- 
tutions, corresponding  to  its  wants  and  interests.  Our  fathers  knew 
when  they  made  the  Government  that  the  laws  and  institutions  which 
were  well  adapted  to  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  were  unsuitcd 
tn  the  rici-  plantations  of  South  Carolina.  They  knew  then,  as  we! 
we  know  now,  that  the  laws  and  institutions  which  would  be  well  adapted 
to  the  beautiful  prairies  of  Illinois  would  not  be  suited  to  the  milting 
region-,  of  California.  They  knew  that  in  a  Republic  as  broad  as  this, 
having  such  a  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  interest,  there  must  ncces- 
bt  a  corresponding  variety  of  local  laws, — the  policy  and  institu- 
tions ot  eai  b  State  adapted  to  its  condition  and  wants.  For  tbi 
this  Union  was  established  on  the  right  of  each  State  to  do~as  ft  please? 
on  the  qu  d  the  vari 

Statu  were  not  illov.cd  to  complain  of,  much  less  interfere  with,  the 
policy  of  their  neighbors.  ("That's  good  doctrine;"  "that's  the  doc- 
trine," and  cheers.] 

Suppose  the  doctrine  advocated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Aboliti-  ini 
of  this  day  had  prevailed  when  the  Constitution  was  made,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?    Imagine  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 

•  Rente:  "ihl»"  for  "ouj." 
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been  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constituted  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  when  its  members  were  about  to  sgn  that  woe- 
derful  document,  be  had  arisen  in  that  Convention  as  he  did  at  Spring- 
field this  summer,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  President,  bad  aid, 
'  \  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand;  {laughter]  this  Govern- 
ment, divided  into  Free  and  Slave  Slates  cannot  endure,  they  must  all  be 
Free  or  alike  Slave;  they  must  aD  be  one  thing,  or  all ■ the  other,— t&a- 
wite,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  cannot  continue  to  existf 
— suppose  Mr.  Lincoln  had  convinced  that  body  of  sages  that  that 
doctrine  was  sound,  what  would  hare  been  the  result  ?  Remember  that 
the  Union  was  then  composed  of  thirteen  States,  twelve  of 
slaveholding,  and  one  free.  Do  you  think  that  the  one  Free 
would  have  outvoted  the  twelve  slaveholding  States,  and  thus  ban 
secured  the  abolition  of  slavery?  ("No,  no."]  On  the  other  hand, 
would  not  the  twelve  slaveholding  States  have  outvoted  the  one  Frw 
State,  and  thus  have  fastened  da1  tional  provision,  on 

every  foot  of  the  American  Republic  forever  ? 
-^-""Yon  see  that  if  this  Abolition  doctrine  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  prevailed 
when  the  Government  was  made,  it  would  have  established  sla\ 
a  (>ermancnt  institution  in  all  the  States  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not; 
and  the  question  for  us  to  determine  in  Illinois  now,  as  one  of  the  Free 
States,  is  whether  or  not  wc  arc  willing,  having  become  the  maj 
Notion,  i"  enforce  a  doctrine  on  the  minority  which  we  would  ha 
I   resisted  with  our  hearts'  blood  had  it  been  attempted  on  us  when  wc 
Lime  in  a  minority.    ["We  never  will;"  "good,  good;"  and  cheers.] 
Bow  has  the  South  lost  her  power  as  the  majority  section  in  this  I 
and  how  have  the  Free  States  gained  it,  except  under  the  oper;i 
that  principle  which  declares  the  right  of  the  people  ol  tc 

:  y  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way  P  It  was  under  that  principle  that  slavery  was  abolished  in 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  J. 
and  Pennsylvania;  it  was  under  that  principle  that  one  half  of  the 
slaveholding  States  became  free;  it  was  under  that  principle  that  the 
number  of  Free  States  increased  until,  from  being  one  out  of  twelve 
States,  we  have  grown  to  be  the  majority  of  States  of  the  who! 

D  the  power  to  control  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  and 
U»e  power,  consequently,  to  elect  a  President  by  Northern  votes,  without 

•  lutsu  -b«"'  mtta  "«ll." 
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the  aid  of  a  Southern  State.  Having  obtained  this  power  under  the 
operation  of  that  great  principle,  arc  you  now  prepared  to  abandon  the 
principle  and  declare  that  merely  the  power  you  will 

wage  a  war  against  the  Southern  States  and  their  institutions  until 
force  them  to  abolish  slavery  everywhere?    ["No,  never;"  and  great 
applause] 

After  b&virig  pie  arguments  home  on  Mr,  Lincoln  for  seven 

weeks,  publishing  a  number  of  my  speeches,  we  met  at  Ottawa  in  a  joint 
HMO,  and  !»•  then  began  to  crawfish  a  little,  and  let  himself  down. 
[Immense  applause.]  I  there  propounded  certain  questions  to  him. 
Amongst  others,  I  tsked  him  whether  he  would  vote  for  the  admission 
of  any  more  Slave  States,  in  the  event  the  people  wanted  them.  He 
•Miuld  not  answer.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  1  then  told  him  that  if 
he  did  not  answer  the  question  there,  I  would  renew  it  at  Freeport,  and 
would  then  trot  him  down  into  Eygpt  and  again  put  it  to  him.  [Cheers.] 
Well,  at  Freeport,  knowing  that  the  next  joint  discussion  took  place  in 
Egypt,  and  being  in  dread  of  it,  he  did  answer  my  question  in  regard 
to  no  more  Slave  States,  in  a  mode  which  he  hoped  would  be  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  BCCompusb  the  object  he  had  in  view.  1  will  show  you  • 
hi9  answer  was.  After  saying  that  he  was  not  pledged  to  the  Rcpubb'can 
doctrine  of  "no  more  Sluvc  States,"'  he  declared: — 

"I  state  to  you  very1  frankly,  thai  I  Aoutd  be  exceedingly  sorry  cv.-r  b 
in  the  position  of  luring  to  p»s*  ujmn  that  question.     I  should  be  exceedingly  glad 
to  know  tint  there  would  never  be  tool 

Here  [>crmit  mc  to  remark,  that  1  do  not  think  the  people  \s  ill  ever 
force  him  into  ;•.  position  again-.!  hi-  will.  [Great  laughter  and 
applause.]     He  went  on  to  say: — 

"  But  I  must  add ,  in  regard  to  this,  that  if  slavery  shall  I*  kept  out  of  the  Terri- 
duriOfj  mi  Tcmt.fi  i!  i-xistenrrof  liny  one  given  Territory,  and  then  the  people 
Id,  having  a  fair  chance  and  clear  field,  when  i  bay  I  I  IBM  ">  adopt  a  constitution, 

if  they  should  do  the  extraordinary  thing  of  adopting  a  slave  constitution  UBl 

1  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if 

we  own  the  country,  but  we  must  admit  it  into  the  Union." 

That  answer  Mr.  Lincoln  supposed  would  satisfy  the  Old  Line 
Whigs,  composed  of  Kentuckiiins  and  Virginians,  down  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.     Now,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?    1  desired  to  know 
whether  he  would  vote  to  allow  Kansas  to  come  into  the  Union 
slavery  or  not,  as  her  people  desired.    He  would  not  answer,  but  in  a 

•R*».li  "(rely"  lor -very." 
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:  way  said  that  9  shncxy  *ould  be  kept  oat  of  a  Terricrt 
daring  the  whole  of  ks  Territorial  existence,  and  then  the  people,  aba 
they  adopted  a  State  Gmstianon,  asked  ■rimiiiafi  as  a  9aie  Suas. 
be  supposed  be  would  bart  to  let  the  State  come  in.     The  east  1  |«t 

desired  to  know  whether  he 
to  admit  a  State  rf  Congress  had  not  pmeithtted  slater  i 
during  if*  Territorial  eriamrr.  as  Congress  never  pretended  to  < 
day's  Compromise  lamm  of  1850.  He  would  not 
!  bare  not  yet  bees  abb;  to  get  an  answer  from  him. 
I  answer  thbtime,"  "be  b  afraid  to  answer,"  etc.]  I  have  a.vl«i ! 
whether  be  would  rote  to  admit  Nebraska  if  her  people  asked  to  1 
in  a*  a  State  with  a  constitution  recognizing  slavery,  and  be  refused  1 
answer.  ["Put  him  through;"  "give  it  to  htm,"  and  cheers.]  I  haw 
put  the  question  to  him  with  reference  to  New  Mexico,  and  be  has  a* 
uttered  a  word  in  answer.  I  hare  enumerated  the  Territories,  one  after 
another,  putting  the  same  Question  to  him  with  reference  to  each,  acd 
he  has  not  said,  and  will  not  say,  whether,  if  elected  to  Congress,  be 
will  vote  to  admit  any  Territory  now  in  existence  with  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  her  people  may  adopt.  He  invents  a  case  which  does  not-erisJ. 
cannot  exist I11  iIi'h  fiiiltrnmn*,  «nri  answjjs 


not  answer  the  question  I  put  to  him  in  connection  with  any  of  Ha 
Territories  now  in  existence.    ["Hurrah  for  Douglas;"  "Three  cheers 

Km  r).njgUs.*T 

The  contract  we  entered  into  with  Texas  when  she  entered  the 
Union  oblige*  us  to  allow  four  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  old  State, 
and  admitted  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  respective  inhabitants  of 
each  mar  determine.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  three  times  in  our 
joint  discussions  whether  he  would  vole  to  redeem  that  pledge,  and  he 
has  never  yet  answered.  He  is  as  silent  as  the  grave  on  the  subject. 
|Laughter;  "Lincoln  must  answer,"  "he  will,"  etc]  He  would  rather 
answer  as  to  a  Mate  of  the  case  which  will  never  arise  than  commit  himself 
I iv  idling  what  he  would  do  in  a  caw  which  would  come  up  for  his  action 
soon  after  his  election  to  Congress.  ["He'll  never  have  to  act  on  any 
question,"  and  laughter]  Why  can  he  not  say  whether  he  is  willing 
to  allow  the  jieople  of  each  State  to  have  slavery  or  not  as  they  please, 
and  to  come  into  the  Union,  when  they  have  the  requisite  population, 
as  a  Slave  or  a  Free  State  as  they  decide  ?  I  have  no  trouble  in  answering 
the  question      I  hare  said  everywhere,  and  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that  if 
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the  people  of  Kansas  want  a  Slave  State  they  have  a  right,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  form  such  a  State,  and  I  will  let 
them  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery  or  without,  as  they  determine. 
|"Th«t"s  right;"    "good;"  "hurrah  for  Douglas  all  the  time,"  and 
cheers.]     If  the  people  <>f  any  other  Territory  desire  slavery,  let  them  ] 
it.    If  they  do  not  want  it,  let  them  prohibit  it.    It  is  their  busincssj 
not  mine.    ("That's  it  exactly;"  "Th;it\  »f  "HttTTih,"  etc]    It  Is 
of  our  business  in  Illinois  whether  Kansas  is  a  Free  State  or  a 
Start  Slate.    ("That's  the  doctrine."]    It  is  none  of  your  hi 
Missouri  whether  Kansas  shall  adopt  slavery  or  reject  it.   It  is  the  busi- 
ness Of  her  people,  and  mmr  of  yours.     The  people  of  Kansas  haw:1 
as  much  right  to  decide  that  question  for  themselves  as  you  have  in 
Missouri  to  decide  it  for  yourselves,  or  we  in  Illinois  to  decide  it  t'ur 
ourselves.       ("That's  what  wc  believe;"    "We  stand  by  that,"  and 

l  :  ] 

And  here  I  may  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  every  speech  I  have  made 
i:i  Illinois,  that  I  fought  the  Lccompton  Constitution  to  its  death,  not  1 
because  of  the  slavery  clause  in  it,  but  because  it  was  not  the  act  and  | 
deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  I  said  then  in  Congress  and  I  say  now, 
that  if  the  people  of  Kansas  want  a  Slave  State,  they  have  a  right  to 
have  it.  If  they  «l  tnted  the  LecanptOO  Constitution,  they  bid  ;i  right  to 
have  it.  I  was  opposed  to  that  constitution  because  I  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  art  and  deed  of  the  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  act 
of  a  small,  pitiful  minority  acting  in  the  name  of  the  majority.     When  at 

It  was  determined  to  send  that  constitution  back  to  the  people,  and 
accordingly,  in  August  last,  the  question  of  adttWoo  under  it  was 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  the  citizens  rejected  it  by  nearly  ten  to  one, 
thus  showing  conclusively  that  I  was  right  when  I  said  thai  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Constitution  was  not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  and 
did  not  embody  their  will.    (Cheers.) 

I  hold  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth,  under  our  system 
ment,  which  has  the  right  to  force  a  constitution  upon  an 
people.    ("That's  so."]    Suppose  that  there  had  been  a  majority  of  tctT 
to  one  in  favor  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  and  suppose  there  had  been  an 
Abolition   President  and  an  Abolition  Administration,  and  by  some 
means  the  Abolitionists  succeeded  in  forcing  an  Abolition  COB 
on  those  slavcholding  jxoplc,  would  the  people  of  the  South  have  sub- 

•  Kr*d»:  "turn-  for  "*»«.» 
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to  that  act  k*  c«  instant  ?    ("No,  no.**]    We9,ijni 
Scum  wuukt  not  kawe  tnl—kkd  to  it  a  day,  bow  can  too.  as  fair,  i 
■Ue,  aad  bcacat  bmb,  iBBtt  ob  pottag  ■  slave  onosthutiro  01] 
who  desire  a  Free  State?    l~That»  so."  tad  chews.]     Yoar  i 
«in  depends  upon  both  at  as  acting  in  good  frith,  and  living  up  k! 
great  principle  which  asserts  the  right  of  every  people  to  form  ami  i 
lake  their  rtiwratir  inwlrttrinm  to  sax  themselves,  subject  only  I 
Caastinrion  of  the  United  States.    |"That*»  the  doctrine."  and  i 
appbttsej 

Moat  of  tbe  men  who  denounced  my  course  on  tbe 
question  objected  to  it,  not  because  I  was  not  right,  but  because  I 
thought  it  expedient  at  that  time,  foe  the  sake  of  keeping  tbe  pa 
to  do  wrong.  (Cheers.]  I  never  knew  the  Democratic  party  to  rink* 
any  one  of  its  principles,  out  of  policy  or  expediency,  that  h  did  not  par 
the  debt  with  sorrow.  There  is  no  safety  or  success  for  our  party  oak* 
we  always  do  right,  and  trust  the  consequence?  to  God  and  the  people, 
oat  not  to  depart  from  principle  for  the  sake  of  expediency  on*  the 
Lecompton  question,  and  I  never  intend  to  do  it  on  that  or  any  other 

question.    '"Good."] 

I  am  told  that  I  would  hare  been  all  right  if  I  had  only  voted 
for  the  English  hill  after  Lecompton  was  killed.  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
You  know  a  general  pardon  was  granted  to  all  political  offenders  on  the 
LecomptoD  questi'  led  they  would  onrj  >r  the  English 

hill.     I  did  Dot  accept  the  benefits  of  that  pardon,  for  the  reason  that  I 
had  been  right  ourse  1  had  pursued,  and  hence  did  not  require 

any  forgiveness.     Jx-l  us  see  how  the  result  has  been  worked  out 
English  brought  in  his  bill  referring  the  Lecott  lion  back 

to  the  j»eoplc,  with  the  provision  that  if  it  was  rejected,  Kansas  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  I  talon  Until  she  had  the  full  ratio  of  population  required 
for  a  member  of  Congress, — thus  in  effect  declaring  that  if  the  people  of 
Kansas  would  only  consent  to  COOK  into  the  Union  under  the  Ixcompton 
■■nl  have  a  slave  State  when  they  did  not. want  it,  they 
should  be  admitted  with  ■  population  of  55,000;  hut  thai  if  th< 

1  iatc  as  to  insist  upon  having  just  such  a  constitution  as  they  thought 

best,  and  to  desire  admission  as  a  Free  State  then  they  .should  be  kept 

mil  they  hod  03,420  inhabitants.     I  then  said  and  I  now  repeat  to 

that  whenever  Kansas  has  people  enough  for  a  Slave  State  she 

to  Hat"M»*'«tv" 
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has  people  enough  for  a  Free  State.  ["That's  the  doctrine  all  over;" 
"Hurrah  for  Douglas."]  I  was  and  am  willing  to  adopt  the  rule  that 
no  State  shall  ever  come  into  the  Union  until  she  has  the  full  ratio  of 
population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  provided  that  rule  is  made  uni- 
form. I  made  that  proposition  in  the  Senate  last  winter,  but  a  majority  of 
the  senators  would  not  agree  to  it;  and  I  then  said  to  (hem,  If  you  will  not 
adopt  the  general  rule,  I  will  not  consent  to  make  an  exception  of  Kansas. 
I  hold  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  ol  this  Govern 
ment  to  throw  the  weigh)  of  Federal  power  into  the  Kate,  either  in  favor 
of  the  Free  or  the  Slave  States.     Equality  among  all  the  States  of  this 

Union  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  political  system.  We  have  do 
more  right  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  scale 
in  favor  of  the  staveboldfng  than  the  Free  States,  and  leaxt1  of  all  should 
our  friends  in  the  South  consent  for  a  moment  that  Congress  should 
withhold  ii  either  way  when  they  know  thai  there  Is  B  majority 

against  them  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Fellow-citizens,  hov.  have  the  SUppCfftefl  of  the  English  Mil  stood 
up  to  their  pledges  not  to  admit  Kansas  until  she  obtained  a  population 
of  93,420  in  me  event  the  rejected  the  Lei  oenpton  Constitution  ?  How? 
The  newspapers  inform  us  that  English  himself,  whilst  conducting  his 
canvass  for  re-election,  and  in  order  to  secure  It,  pledged  himself  to  Ml 
constituents  that  if  returned  he  would  disregard  his  own  bill  and  vote 
bah  Kansas  into  the  Union  with  such  population  as  she  might 
have  when  she  made  application.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  We  are 
informed  that  every  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  all  the 
States  where  elections  have  recently  been  held  was  pledged  again  1 
the  English  bill,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  Now,  if  I  had  only 
done  as  these  anti-Lecompton  men  who  voted  for  the  English  bill  in 
Congress,  pledging  themselves  to  refuse  to  admit  Kansas  if  she  refused  to 
become  a  Slave  State  until  she  had  a  population  of  93420,  and  then 
ncd  to  their  people,  forfeited  their  pledge,  and  made  a  new  pledge 
to  admit  Kansas  at  any  time  she  applied,  without  regard  to  population, 
1  would  b  1     You  saw  the  whole  power 

of  the  Federal  Government  wielded  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
to  re-elect  anti-Lecompton  men  to  Congress  who  voted  against  Lecomp- 
ton,  then  voted  for  the  English  bill,  and  then  denounced  the  English  bill, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  their  people  to  disregard  it.    ["Good."] 

■  BMdM'*lMi"ler,,hMb." 
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■  Afatf  He  chute  t»  ■ 
g/«M,  u  U  h*d  *  nffit  lo  do,  OB 
Ml  if  tbeta.    I  had  as 

'*•  *»  l>«  had  Row  be  ■ 

Mf  Irt  ma,  "  If  you  do  not  rate  as  I  ad  job, 

[laughter.]    1  replied  to  bi 

nd  1  am  arcoontaHe  to 

A  to  the  President  or  to  any  other  power  on  ea 

i  ifcrous  applause-] 

"Iil«  warfare  it  made  on  ne  because  I  would  not  surrender 

duty,  hecauac  I  would  not  abandon  raj-  constituencr, 

of  the  executive  authorities  how  I  should  rote 

ilea,     | "Never  do  it;"  "three  cheers,"  etc.] 

«('ii,  |,t  to  control  the  Senate  on  the  part  of  tlic  Executive 

lea  of  our  Constitution.    ["That's  right."] 

I  Im>  I        I        i -I  rtit  l»  independent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 

uf  i  in-  Pi  In  matters  of  legislation  the  President 

Im»  Date,  and  in  appointments  and  treaties 

I  In- I  l  le  has  no  more  right  to  tell  me 

I  hll    i  li  loan  I  have  to  tell  him  whether 

passed.     Whenever 
!■■  Executive  to  ^y  to  a  senator,  "Do 
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or  I  will  lake  . ilT  tin-  heads  of  your  :'.  ient 

from  a  republic  to  a  despotism.  ["Hear,  hear,"  and  cheers.]  When- 
ever you  recognize  the  right  of  a  Prc-idint  to  sny  to  a  member  of 
Congress,  "Vote  as  I  tell  you,  or  f  will  bring  a  power  to  bear  against  you 
at  home  which  will  crush  you,"  you  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
representative,  and  convert  him  Into  a  tool  of  Executive  power.  ["Tl. 
so,"  and  applause.]  i  resisted  this  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  a  senator,  and  I  intend  is  I  have  a  vm  ik  or  ' 

a  vote  to  give.     J  el  M  r  Buchanan  cannot  provoke  me  to  abandon  one 

Of  Demo  r&tic  principle)  out  of  revenge  or  ho'-iihiy  to  his  cow 
I" Good,  good,"  "three  cheers  for  Douglas."]    I  stand  by  the  platform  of  ^ 
the  Dem<x-ralii -pari;,  ,  :  1 1 . « I  i  ■ ;.  'its  organi/.ati.  1  pporl  its  nomilV 

If  there  arc  any  who  choose  to  bolt,  the  fact  only  shows  that  they  arc  m  >t 
as  good  Democrats  as  I  am.     ("Ti  '  i',«»>il,"  ami  applause.] 

My  friends,  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  as  important  for  the 
Democratic  party,  for  all  national  men,  to  rally  ami  :-t.m<l  togclhi-r,  '  • 
it  i-  to-day.  We  find  all  sectional  men  giving  up  past  differences  and 
uniting1  00  the  one  question  of  slavery;  and  when  we  find  sectional  11 
thus  uniting,  we  should  unite  to  re.-.i.-t  limn  and  their  treasonable  designs. 
the  case  in  1850,  when  Clay  left  the  quiet  and  peace  of  his 
home,  and  again  entered  upon  public  life  to  quell  agitation  and  restore 
to  a  distracted  Union.  Then  wc  Democrats,  with  Cass  at  OUX 
head,  welcomed  Henry  Clay,  whom  the  whole  nation  regarded  as  having 
been  preserved  by  God  for  the  times.  He  became  our  leader  in  thai 
fjreal  fight,  and  we  rallied  around  him  the  same  us  the  Whigs  rallied 
around  Old  Hickory  in  1833  to  put  down  nullification.    [Cheers.] 

Thus  you  see  that  whilst  Whigs  and  1  M  fought  fearlessly 

in  old  times  about  hank-,  the  tariff,  distribution,  the  specie  circular,  and 
ill  treasury,  all  united  as  a  band  of  brothers  when  the  peace,  har- 
mony, or  integrity  of  the  Union  was  imperiled.  [Tremendous  applause.] 
It  was  so  in  1850,  when  Abolitionism  had  even  so  far  divided  this  coun- 
try, North  and  South,  a*  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  Union;  Whigs 
and  Democrats  united  in  establishing  the  Compromise  Measures  of 
that  year,  and  restoring  tranquillity  and  good  feeling.  These  measures 
passed  on  the  joint  action  of  the  two  parties.  They  rested  on  the  great 
.pie  that  the  people  of  1:1,  h  Stair  and  each  Territory  should  l>c  left 
perfcedy  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  to  suit 

•  Rt*J>    "oeodnSat"  tur  ••iniiiinn.1- 
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principle*  as  ancient  as  free  government  itself,  and,  in 
•  devlared  thai  the  people  of  a  Tem'tor.    Uu 
themselves  whether  slaver}'  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within 

tere  find  my  answer  to  the  question  he  propounded 

menced  speaking.    [Vociferous  shouts  of  applause.] 

.a  -iil.-r  it  an  answer  who  is  outside  of  the  Dcmo- 

bolts  Democratic  nominations,  and  indirectly  aids 

into  power  over  Democrats.     But  whether   Dr. 

answer  or  not,  every  fair-minded  man  will  see  that 
'•red  the  question,  and  has  asserted  that  the 

like  those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  them 

or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.  I  answer 
want  a  further  answer,  and  say  that  while  under 
uprcmc  Court,  as  recorded  in  the  opinion  of  Chief 
ts  are  property  like  all  other  property,  and  can  be 
HTitory  of  the  United  States  the  same  as  any  other 
irty,  yet  when  you  get  them  there  they  are  subject 
Jie  Territory  just  like  all  other  property.  You  will 
ech  delivered  by  that  able  and  eloquent  statesman, 
is,  at  Bangor,  Maine,  that  he  took  the  same  view  of 
my  Freeport  speech.     He  there  said: — 

any  Territory  should  refuse  t<i  1  Ul  1  KK  b  laws  »>»!  1 « ■! •<  •• 

security  to  their  property  or  to  his.  it  would  be  rendered 

uldat  of  holding  il  *uch 

property  in  the  labor  of  nun,  or  what  is  usually  called  slave 

ould  lie  «>  great  that  the  owner  could  not  ordinarily  retain 

c  right  would  remain,  the  remedy  being  withheld,  it  would 

iuld  be  prank-ally  debarred,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 

y  into  a  Territory  where  the  sense  of  1  ha  11  habiUMa 

•oduction.    So  much  for  the  oft- repeated  fallacy  of  forcing 

■••" 

thai  iguished  Speaker  of  the  present  H 

Hon.  Jas.  L.  Orr,  construed  the  Kansas  and  Nc- 

mc  way  in  1856,  and  also  that  great  intellect  of  the 

ma,  put  the  same* construction  upon  it  in  Congress 

ort  speech.     The  whole  .South  is'  rallying  to  the 

e  that  if  the  people  of  a  Territory  want  slavery 
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■selves.  You  Whigs  and  we  Democrats  justified  them  in  tktt 
principle.  In  1854,  when  it  became  necessary  to  organize  the  Terri- 
I  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  I  brought  forward  the  bill  on  the  suae 
principle.  In  the  Kansas  Nebraska  bill  ymi  find  it  declared  to  betkt 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act  not  to  legislate  slaver)1  into  ai 
State  ur  Territory,  nor  to  esetadi  bom,  but  to  leave  the  pwpfc 

thereof  j>crfcctly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  d<  utkas 

Ell  iluir  1  cheers.]     1   stand  on  thai  same 

platform  in  1858  that  I  did  in  1850, 1834,  and  1856. 

The  Washington  Union,  pretending  to  lw  the  organ  of  the  Admin- 
istration, in  the  number  of  the  fifth  of  this  month  devotes  three  cohnm* 
iiixl  a  half  to  establish  these  pi  rst,  that  I  >ougtas,  in  his  Fret- 

port  speech,  held  the  same  doctrine  that  he  did  in  his  Nebraska 
1854;  second,  that  in  1854  Douglas  justified  the  Nebraska  bill  npo 
ground  that  it  was  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  Clay's  Comproame 
Measures  of  1850.    The  Union  thus  proved  that  Douglas  was  the  same 
in  1858  that  he  was  in  1856, 1854,  and  1850,  and  consequently  argued  thst 
he  was  never  a  Democrat    (Great  laughter.]    Is  it  not  funny  I 
was  never  a  Democrat?     [Renewed  laughter.]    There  is  no  pretense 
that  I  have  changed  a  hair's  breadth.    The  Union  proves  by  my  .-.|>eeches 
that  I  explained  the  Compron    ■    Mu  1850  just  as  I  do  no*, 

and  that  I  explained  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  in  1854  just  as  I  did 
in  my  PreepOTl  speech,  and  yet  says  that  I  v.-  Democrat,  and 

cannot  be  trusted,  because  I  have  not  changed  during  the  whole  of  1 
time,     li  rred  to  me  thai  in  1854  the  author  of  the 

Nebraska  bill  was  considered  a  pretty  good  Democrat.  [Cheers.]  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  in  1856,  when  I  was  exerting  every  nerve  and 
evcnr  energy  for  James  Buchanan,  standing  on  the  same  platform  then 
that  1  do  now,  that  I  was  a  pretty  good  Democrat.  (Renewed  applau.se.] 
They  now  tell  me  that  I  am  not  a  Democrat,  because  I  assert  that  the 

•  of  ■  Territory,  as  well  as  those  of  a  State,  have  the  right  to  de 
for  themselves  whether  slavery  can  or  cannot  uch  Territory. 

Let  me  read  what  James  Buchanan  said  on  that  point  when  he  accepted 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1856.  In  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  he  used  the  following  language: — 

"The  recent  legislation  <>'  Congress  respecting  domestic  slavety,  derived  as  il 
has  been  from  the  original  tad  ptut  fountain  of  legitimate  |«jlilkal  power,  the 
will  of  the  majority,  promise*  ere  long  to  »U»y  the  dangerous  ext  lleracnt,     This 
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legislation  is  founded  upon  priMSpJM  U  atn-init  as  free  government  ii 
accordance  with  them,  has  simply  declared  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like  these 
of  a  State,  shall  <!"  Ida  tot  thtnlHHtl  whether  slavery  shall  or  sh«: 
their  limit*  " 

Dr.  Hope  will  there  find  my  answer  to  the  question  he  propounded 
to  me  before  [  commenced  -.peaking.  [Vociferous  shouts  of  applause.] 
Of  course,  no  man  will  consider  it  an  answer  who  is  outside  of  the  Demo- 

utic  organization,  bolts  Democratic  nominations,  and  indirect!) 
to  put  Abolitionists  into  power  over   Democrats.    But  whether   Dr. 
Ho]*  considers  it  an  answer  or  not,  ever}-  fair-miiuli.l  man  will  see  that 
James  Buchanan  has  answered  the  question,  and  has  asserted  that  the 
people  »f  a  territory,  like  those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  I] 

lavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.  I  answer 
specifically  if  you  want  a  further  answer,  and  say  that  while  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  recorded  in  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  slaves  arc  property  like  all  other  property,  and  can  be 
carried  into  any1  Territory  of  the  United  Slates  the  same  as  any  other 
description  of  property,  yet  when  you  get  them  there  they  axe  subject 
to  the  local  law  of  the  Territory  just  like  all  other  property.  You  « ill 
find  in  a  recent  speech  delivered  by  that  able  and  eloquent  Sti 
Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  at  Bangor,  Maine,  thai  he  took  the  same  view  of 
this  subject  that  I  did  in  my  Frccport  speech.    He  there  said: — 

'If  the  inhabitant*  of  nny  Territory  should  refuse  to  enact  *uch  law*  and  police 
regulations  aa  would  g  Itjf  M  tlicir  ]  10  his,  it  would  be  rendered 

more  or  les*  valueless  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  of  holding  it  without  such 
protection.     In  the  cue  of  property  bltkl  labored  man,orwh.r  tallcdslavc 

property,  the  insecurity  would  be  so  great  that  the  owner  could  not  ordinarily  retain 
it.    Therefore,  though  tin- mkIm  .  n,  the  remedy  being  withheld,  it  would 

follow  |haj  the  owner  would  be  practically  debarred,  by  the  circumstance*  of  lb* 
case,  from  taking  slave  prop  I  Territory  where  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants 

was  opposed  to  its  introduction.     So  much  tea  the  oft-fspettad  fallacy  of  1. 
slavery  upon  any  community." 

You  will  also  find  that  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  present  1 1 
of  Representatives,  Hon.  Jas.  L.  Orr,  construed  the  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska bill  in  tins  sfeme  way  in  1S56,  and  also  that  great  intellect  of  the 
South,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  put  the  same* construction  upon  it  in  Congress 
that  I  did  in  my  Freeport  speech.  The  whole  South  is'  rallying  to  the 
support  of  the  doctrine  that  if  the  people  of  a  Territory  want 

•  Omit*  "say.' 
•Rwds:  "«*'•  for  "U.' 


they  have  a  right  to  haw  it,  and  if  they  do  not  want  it,  that  no  povtros 

•  earth  can  force  it  upon  them.    I  hold  that  there  is  no  principle  an  cut 

I  mure  snered  t  i    of  freedom  than  that  which  saystiialto 

insi:  .,  no  constitution,  should  be  forced  on  an  unwillinj 

people  contrary  to  the  d    I  assert    that   the  Kansas  aai 

Nebraska  hill  obtain-,  that  principle.    Itisthegrc.,  Iccontiincd 

in  that  lull.     It  is  the  p  t  which  James  Buchanan  wu  nude 

dent,     Without  thi  pte,  he  never  would  have  been  trade 

ilent  of  the  United  States.     I  will  never  viol;  :  ,,n  that 

doctrine,  if  I  have  to  Stand  alone.     ("Hurrah  for  Dougla; 

::il  the  blandishments  and  threats  of  power  on  the  one  side,  and 
seduction  on  the  other,  and  have  stood  immovably  for  that  principle, 

tag  fur  it  when  assailed  by  Northern  mobs,  or  threatened  by  Sooth- 
cm  hostility.  ["That's  the  truth,"  and  cheers.]  I  have  defended  k 
against  the  North  and  tin-  South,  ;'.ik1  I  will  d«:fend  it  against  wfe»- 
ever  assails  it,  and  I  will  follow  it  wherever  its  logical  conclusions 
lend  me.  ("So  will  «e  aJl{"  "Hurrah  for  Douglas. "J  I  say  to  yon 
that  then  b  but  one  hope,  one  safety  for  this  cxwntxy,  anoT'that  h 
to  stand  immovably  by  that  principle  which  declares  th< 

stions  for  themselves 

u  him.   hear  him."]    This  Government  was  founded 
principle,  tame  sense  in  which  it  was 

founded. 

But  the  Aboli  ;•  really  think  that  under  the  Dcclaratiui 

endence  the  negro  is  equal  to  the  white  man,  and  that  negro 

;oi  inalienable  right  conferred  by  the  Almighty,  and  hence 

thai  all  human  laws  In  violation  of  it  are  null  and  void.    With  such  men 

no  use  for  me  to  argue.     I  hold  that  die  signers  of  the  Declaratii 
of  Independence  had  no  reference  to  negroes  at  all  when  they  declared 
all  men  to  be  created  equal.    They  did  not  mean  negroes,  nor  the 
lavage  Indians,  nor  the  WW  any  other  barbarous  race 

They  were  speaking  of  white  men.    ["It's  "  and  cheers.] 

They  alluded  to  men  of  European  birth  and  European  descent,  —  to 

white  men.  ami  t me  others, — wl  declared  that  doctrine. 

["That's  the  truth."]     I  hold  that  this  Government  was  established  on 
the  white  I:  .  bed  by  i  i  for  the  bene 

white  men  and  their  posterity  forever,  and  should  be  administered  by 
white  men,  and  none  others. 
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But  it  docs  not  follow,  by  My  means,  that  merely  because  the  negro 
is  not  a  citizen,  and  merely  because  he  is  not  our  equal,  that,  therefore,  he 
should  be  a  slave.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  folic.',  ih.it  we  ought  t<> 
extend  to  the  negro  race,  and  to  all  other  dependent  races,  all  the  rights,   \ 

all  the  privileges,  wid  all  the  immunities  which  they  can  exercise  elm 
sistently  with  the  safety  of  society.  Humanity  requires  that  we  should 
give  them  .ill  these  privileges;  Christianity  1  onmi.mds  that  wc  should 
I  those  privileges  to  them.  The  question  then  arises,  What  arcl 
those  privileges,  tad  what  Is  the  nature  and  extent  of  them  ?  My 
answer  is,  that  that  is  a  question  which  each  State  must  answer  for 
itself.  Wc  in  Illinois  have  derided  it  for  ourselves.  Wc  tried  slavery, 
k«p|  n  up  I  I  twelve  years,  and  finding  thai  it  was  dot  profitable,  we 
abolished  it  for  that  reason,  and  became  a  Free  State.  Wc  adopted  in 
iu  stead  the  policy  that  its  shall  not  be  a  slave  and 

shall  not  be  a  citizen.  Wc  have  a  right  to  adopt  that  policy.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  El  I  witC  tod  SOUfid  poliey  fur  us.  Vou  in  Missouri  must 
judge  for  yourselves  whether  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  you.  If  you  choose 
to  follow  our  example,  very  good;  if  you  reject  it,  still  well, — it  is  your 
business,  not  ours.  So  with  Kentucky.  Let  Kentucky  adopt  a  policy 
to  suit  herself.     If  wc  do  not  like  it  WC  will  y  irom  it;   tad  if 

she  does  not  like  ours,  let  her  stay  at  home,  mind  her  own  business,  and 
let  us  alone.     If  the  people  of  all  the  States  will  art  on  that  great  pi 
ciple,  and  each  Stale  mind  its  own  business,  tttead  to  its  own  affair-., 
take  care  of  its  own  negroes,  and  not  meddle  with  its  neighbors,  1 
then  v.  ill  l>e  peace  l»etween  the  North  tad  the  South,  the  Fast  and  the 
West,  throughout  the  whole  Union.     [Cheers.] 

Why  Ctfl  we  not  thus  have  pe&CC  '  Why  Should  We  thus  allow  a 
sectional  party  to  agitate  this  country,  to  array  the  North  against  the 
South,  tad  Convert  Hi  latO  i  instead  of  merely  that  a 

few  ambitious  men  may  ride  into  power  on  a  sectional  hobby  ?  How 
long  is  it   sin.  e   tin   e  ambitious  Northern   |  ■  (!   for  t  BO  liomd 

organization  ?  Did  any  one  of  them  dream  of  a  sectional  party  as  long 
u  the  North  was  the  weaker  1  id  the  South  lb  r?   Then 

all  were  opposed  to  sectional  parties;   but  the  moment  the  North  ob- 
tained the  majority  in  the  B  •■■  -■■  and  Senate  by  the  admission  of  Cali 
fornia,  and  could  elect  a  President  without  the  aid  of  Southern  votes, 
that  moment  ambitious  Northern  men  formed  I  scheme  to  excite  the 
North  against  the  South,  and  make  the  people  be  governed  in  their 
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voles  by  geographical  Ibes,  thinking  that  the  North,  being  the  strange 
section,  would  outvote  the  South,  and  consequently  they,  the  leaden, 
would  ride  into  office  on  a  sectional  hobby.  I  am  told  that  my 
is  uut.    It  was  very  short. 


Mr.  Liaeoia't  Rrply 

On  being  introduced  lo  the  audience,  after  the  cheering  had  sob- 
sided,  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

Lidirs  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  somewhat,  in  my  own  mind. 
complimented  by  a  large  portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  s|»ccch,—  I  mean 
that  portion  which  he  devotes  to  the  controversy  between  himself  and 
the  present  AdminL-n;:!in:i.  |(!}ieers  and  laughter.]  This  is  the  seventh 
time  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  have  met  in  these  joint  d  ■-,  and 

he  has  been  gradually  improving  in  regard  to  his  mi  with  the  Admin- 
istration. [Laughter;  "That's  so."]  At  Qsiincy,  day  before  yesterday, 
he  was  a  little  more  sevens  upon  the  Adml  0  than  I  had  heard 

him  upon  any  occasion,'  and  I  took  pains  to  compliment  him  I 
1  i!  i'n  told  him  lo  "Gl»e  it  I  ith  all  the  power  hi  nd  as 

some  of  them  were  present,  I  told  them  I  would  be  very  much  nhliged 
if  tip  U  to  him  in  alwut  the  same  way.    (Uproarious  laugh- 

ter and  cheers.]    I  take  it  he  has  now  vastly  unproved  upon  I 

made  then  upon  the  Idi  O.     I  Battel  myself  he  has  really 

taken  my  advice  on  this  subject.  All  I  can  say  now  is  to  re-commend 
to  bin  ami  to  them  what  I  then  commended, — to  prosecute  the  war 
against  one  another  in  the  moat  vigorous  manner.  1  say  lo  them  again; 
"Go  it,  husband !—  Go  it,  bear!"    [Great  laughter.] 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  wilT  mention  before  I  leave  this  branch 
the  d  -although  I  do  not  consider  it  much  of  my  btisl 

ay,     1  refer  to  that  part  of  the  Judge's  remarks  where  be  uni 
take:-  to  involve  Mr.  Buchanan  in  an  :  (c  reads  some- 

thing from  Mr.  Buchanan,  from  which  he  undertake 
U  b  '  y;   and  he  gets  something  of  a  cheer  for  having  done  so. 

I  would  only  remind  the  Judge  that  while  he  is  very  valiantly  fig 
let  (he  Nebraska  bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromi 

been  bat  a  little  while  since  he  was  the  ".•alianl  advocate  oj  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.    [Cheers.]    1  want  to  know  if  Buchanan  has  not  as 

'  Inurtc  "I(»tot"  b«t«V  "osamaa* 
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touch  right  to  lx-  inconsistent  as  Douglas  has?  [Loud  applause  and 
laughter;  "Good;"  "Good}"  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln."]  Has  Douglas 
the  exclusive  right,  in  this  country,  of  being  on  all  sides  0}  all  questions  t 
Is  nobody  allowed  that  high  privilege  but  himself }  Is  he  to  have  an 
entire  monopoly  on  that  subject  ?     [Great  laughter.] 

So  far  as  Judge  Douglas  addressed  his  speech  to  me,  or  so  far  as  it 
was  about  me,  it  is  my  business  to  pay  some  attention  to  it.  I  have 
heard  the  Judge  state  tWO  <>r  three  times  what  he  ha'-  .tatnl  to-day, — 
that  in  a  speech  which  1  made  at  Spring6eld,  Illinois.  I  had  in  a  very 
especial  manner  complained  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Drcd  S 
case  had  decided  diat  a  negro  could  never  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  omitted  by  some  accident  heretofore  to  analyze  this 
statement,  and  it  is  required  of  me  to  notice  it  now.  In  point  of  fan  it 
is  untrue.  I  never  have  complained  tiperuilly  of  the  Drcd  Scott  decision 
because  it  held  that  a  negro  could  not  be  a  citizen,  and  the  Judj 
always  wrong  when  he  says  I  ever  did  so  complain  of  it.  I  have  the 
speech  here,  and  I  will  thank  him  or  any  of  his  friends  to  show  when  I 
said  that  a  negro  should  be  a  citizen,  and  complained  especially  < 
Died  Scott  decision  because  it  declared  he  could  not  be  one.  I  have 
done  no  such  thing;  and  Judge  Douglas,  so  persistently  insisting  that 
I  base  done  hripTCmril  me  with  die  belief  of  a  prede- 

termination on  his  part  to  misrepresent  me.    He  could  not  get  his  founda- 
lor  Insisting  that  I  was  in  favor  of  this  negro  equality  anywhere  else 
as  well  as  he  could  by  assuming  that  untrue  proposition. 

Let  me  tell  this  audience  what  is  true  in  regard  to  that  matter;  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  correct  me  if  I  do  not  tell  diem  truly  is 
by  a  recurrence  to  the  speech  itself.  I  spake  of  the  Drcd  Scott  decision  in 
my  Springfield  speech,  and  I  was  tiien  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the 
Drcd  Scott  decision  was  a  portion  of  a  system  or  SCheBX  tO  make  slavery 
national  in  this  country.  I  pointed  out  what  diings  had  been  decided 
by  the  court.  I  mentioned  as  a  fact  that  they  had  decided  that  a  negro 
could  not  be  I  dtisgnj  that  diey  had  done  so,  as  I  supposed,  to  deprive 
the  negro,  under  all  circumstances,  of  the  remotest  possibility  of 
becoming  a  citizen  and  claiming  die  rights  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  under  a  certain  clause  of  the  Constitution.  I  stated  that,  without 
making  any  complaint  of  it  at  all.  I  then  went  OO  and  stated  the  other 
points  decided  in  the  case;  namely,  diat  the  bringing  of  a  negro  into  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  holding  him  in  slavery  for  two  years  here  was  a 
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mailer  in  regard  to  which  they  would  no<  decide  whether  it  would  ait 
him  free  ihat  they  decided  the  furtl  |  that  taking  as 

into  a  United  State*  Territory  where  slavery  mt  prohibik 
Congress  did  not  make  him  free,  because  |  of  Congress,  as  tor 

held,  was  unconstitutional     I  mentioned  these  three  I  tuiitj 

up  t!  lecided  in  that  case.     I  mentioned  them  in  a  lump,  Oka 

in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  N  .  bill,  and  the  ameai 

ment  of  Chase,  offered  at  the  time,  declaratory  of  the  right  of  the  pctcle 
of  the  Territories  to  exclude  ttavtry  oted  do  wn  by  the 

of  the  bill.     I  mentioned  all  these  things  together  fence 

to  prove  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  make  the  in.-.t! 
national.     In  that  connection  and  in  that  way  I  mentioned  the 
sion  on  the  point  that  a  negro  could  not  be  a  citizen,  and  in  no 
connection. 

Out  of  this.  Judge  Douglas buBds  up  his  beautiful  fabrication  of 

■reduce  a  perfect  social  and  political  equality  IkIwcco  the 
white  and  black  races.    His  assertion  Uiai  .^jaj  ,#,*■. 

li.m''  (that  is  his  exact  language)  to  km  on  this  account, 

untrue  in  point  of  fact. 

Now,  while  I  am  upon  this  sui  as  Henry  Q 

alluded  to,  I  desire  to  place  myself,  in  conn.  av 

nearly  right  before  this  people  as  may  be.     I  am  quite  aware  what  the 
Judge's  object  is  here  by  all  these  allusions.    He  faun  e  are 

t  having  i.  by  relation- 

ship. ;>irth,  and  so  on.    He  desires  to  place  me  in  an  cxtremel 

Abolition  attitude,       Eh  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  ail 

without  reading,  to-day,  to  a  portion  of  a  speech  which  1  delivered  in 

Bgo.   In  his  quotations  from  that  speech,  as  he  has  made  them 
former  occasions,  the  extracts  were  :  |  sup. 

hem  within  the  definition  of  what  is  called  garbling, — 
taking  portions  of  a  speech  by  themselves,  do  not 

•.it  the  entire  sense  of  the  s]»cakcr  at  i  <1  at  the  tin,. 

propose,  therefore,  Out  of  tl  to  show  how  one  portion 

of  it  which  he  skipped  over  (taking  an  extract  before  and  an  e> 
after)  will  give  a  different  idea,  and  the  true  idea  I  intended  to  con' 
ii  v.  ill  take  me  some  little  time  to  read  it,  but  I  beUeve  I  will  occupy  the 
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You  have  heard  him  frequently  allude  to  my  controversy  with  htm 
in  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  lndc|>cndcncc.  I  confess  that  I  have 
had  a  struggle  with  Juilge  Douglas  on  that  matter,  and  I  will  try  briefly 
lo  place  myself  right  in  regard  to  it  on  this  occasion.  I  said — and  it  is 
between  the  extracts  Judge  Douglas  has  Liken  from  this  speech,  and 
put  in  his  published  speeches: — 

"  It  may  be  argued  that  there  arc  certain  conditions  that  make  necessities  and 
Impose  them  upon  ua,  and  to  the  extent  that  a  necessity  Is  imposed  upon  a  man 
he  must  submit  to  it.  I  think  that  ma  it"  CondMon  in  which  we  found  ourselves 
when  we  established  this  Government.  We  had  slaves  among  us,  we  could  not  get 
our  Constitution  unless  we  permitted  them  to  remain  in  slavery,  we  could  not  secure 
the  good  we  did  secure  if  wc  grasped  for  more;  and  having  by  necessity  submitted 
ID  Hi U  much,  it  does  not  destroy  the  principle  that  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties. 
Let  the  charter  remain  as  our  standard." 

Now,  1  have  upon  all  occasions  declared  as  strongly  as  Judge  Doug- 
las against  the  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  existing  institution  of 
slavery.  You  hear  me  read  it  from  the  same  speech  from  which  he  takes 
garbled  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  proving  upon  me  a  disposition  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  establish  a  perfect  social 
and  political  equality  between  negroes  and  white  people, 

Allow  me  while  upon  this  subject  briefly  to  present  one  other  extract 
from  a  speech  of  mine,  more  than  a  year  ago,  at  Springfield,  in  discussing 
litis  very  same  question,  soon  after  Judge  Douglas  took  his  ground  that 
negroes  were  not  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence: — 

1 1  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  intended  to  include  ali  men, 
but  ihrv  diii  Dot  intr.ul  ■  1.1  .l.-i  lair  .ill  men  equal  in  <iil  ttsptiU.  They  <li<l  Dot  mean 
to  say  all  men  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect,  moral  development,  or  social 
capacity.  They  defined  with  tolerable  distinctness  in  what  respects'  tln-y  <!M  COB 
II  men  created  equal, — equal  in  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  they  said,  and  this  they  meant. 
The?  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth  that  nil  were  then  actually  enjoying 
that  equality,  nor  yet  that  they  were  about  to  confer  it  immediately  upon  them. 
In  fact,  they  had  no  power  to  confer  such  a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare 
the  right,  so  that  the  enlor(emrnl  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances  should 
permit. 

"They  BaBBI  10  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society  which  should  be 
familiar  to  all,  and  revered  by  all;  J  constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored  for,  and 
even  thorn;!  rfectly  attained,  constantly  approximated,  and  thereby  con- 

stantly spreading  and  deepening  its  influence,  and  augmenting  the  happiness  and 
value  of  life  to  all  people,  of  all  colors,  everywhere." 

■  Re*di;  "mesa"  for  "Intend."  •Umiu  "raped*." 

•  Omit*  "•ad  revered  br  ill." 
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I  hare  expressed  in  regud  k  i 
a   a    Conner  nccidnn,- 
t  and  lead  ■  bcioci  anybody  cared  I 
i  myself  cboae  to  say  in  regard  hi  n. 
t  <*kex  day.  I  said,  in  answer  to  Judge 
*e»e  ne»er  bad  been  a  man,  so  far  as  I  koe»  i 
:  world,  who  had  aid  that  the  Declaratiuc  <x  I 
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'all  men."    Ire-noil 


dm  Jodge  Doogias  and  all  his  friends 


may 
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r  mends  at  the  country,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  great  I 
to  »x  f  «her  *iR  be  able  to  find  that  one  human  being) 
o  bad  erer  ottered  die  aWnnnding  sentiment  that  the  term ' 
the  Declaration  did  not  include  the  negro.     (Cher 

I  know  that  more  than 
this  assertion  cc 


wha,  i 


it.*  their  < 


ronstantlj  i 
i  to  bring  about  the  ascendency  and  perpeeuauou 
rat*  •/  it.  I  know  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  al  I 
I  of  bis  school  denied  the  truth  of  the  Declaration.  I  know 
that  it  ran  along  in  the  mouth'  of  some  Southern  men  for  a  period  W 
years,  ending  at  last  in  that  shameful,  though  rather  fore ihlc,  dnlaralioi 
of  Peak  of  Indiana,  upon  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  that  the 
Dedaraooa  of  Independence  was  in  that  respect  "a  self-evident  lie." 
rather  than  a  jelf -evident  truth.    But  I  say,  with  ;•  knowledge 

of  al  this  hawking  at  the  Declaration  without  directly  attacking  it,  that 
three  years  ago  there  never  had  lived  a  man  who  had  ventured  to  assail 
it  in  the  sneaking  way  of  pretending  to  believe  it,  and  then  asserting  it 
did  not  include  the  negro.  (Cheer*.]  I  believe  the  first  man  who  ever 
said  it  was  Chief  justice  Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  Dcit 
to  him  was  our  friend  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  |Checrs  and  Iau>: 
And  now  it  has  become  the  catchword  of  the  entire  party.  I  would 
like  to  call  upon  his  friends  everywhere  to  consider  how  they  have  come 
in  so  short  a  time  tu  view  this  matter  in  a  way  so  entirely  different  from 
their  former  belief ;  to  ask  whether  they  arc  not  being  borne  along  by  an 
irresistible  current, — whither,  they  know  not.    [Great  applause] 

In  answer  ton;  ition  at  Galcsburg  last  week,  I  see  that  son 

man  in  Chicago  has  got  up  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Chicago  Timet, 
to  show,  ax  he  professes,  that  somebody  had  said  so  before;    and  he 

*  "***  -moW»i"ror"!»«!h.- 
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.igns  himself  "An  Old  Line  Whig,"  if  I  remember  correctly.  In  the 
first  place,  I  would  say  he  was  not  an  Old  Line  Whig.  I  am  somewhat 
acquainted  with  Old  Line  Whigs.  I  was  with  the  Old  Line  Whigs 
from  the  origin  to  the  cud  of  thai  party;  I  became  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  I  know  they  always  had  some  sense,  whatever  else  you 

(could  ascribe  to  them.  (Great  laughter]  I  know  there  never  was  one 
who  had  not  more  sense  than  to  try  to  show  by  the  evidence  he  produce*1 
that  some  man  had,  prior  to  the  time  1  named,  said  that  negroes  were  not 
included  in  the  terra  "all  men"  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
What  is  the  evidence  he  produces?  I  will  bring  forward  his  evidence, 
nd  let  you  see  what  he  offers  by  way  of  showing  thai  somebody  more 
than  three  years  ago  had  said  negroes  were  not  included  in  the  Dec 
■n.  He  brings  forward  part  of  a  speech  from  Henry  Clay, — the  pari 
the  speech  of  Henry  Clay  which  I  used  to  bring  forward  to  prove 
precisely  the  contrary.  [Laughter.]  I  guess  we  are  surrounded  to 
UK  extent  to-day  by  the  old  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  they  will  in- 
to hear  anything  from  that  authority.  While  he  was  in  Indiana 
led  .1  petition  to  liberate  bis  negroa,  and  he  (Mr.  Clay) 
nude  a  speech  En  answer  to  it,  which  I  suppose  he  carefully  wrote  out 
■  If  and  caused  to  be  published.  I  have  before  me  an  extract  from 
that  speed)  which  constitutes  the  evidence  this  pretended  "Old  Line 
Whig" at  Chicago  brought  forward  to  show  that  Mr.  Gay  didn't  suppose 
the  negro  was  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Hear 
what  Mr.  Clay  said: — 

"And  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  mc  in  Indiana  to  liberate  the 
men  my  can  la  Cantocfcj  ?  It  is  a  general  declaration  in  the  »ct  announ- 
cing to  the  world  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  Ann  1  ffllea,  that  all  men 
in  •  1,  iii  it  ii|ii.il.  Now,  as  an  abntracl  principle,  theft  is  no  doubt  0/  the  truth  of 
that  declaration:  and  it  is  desirable,  pi  the  original  tartstrutticm  o\  society  and  in 
organized  societies,  to  keep  it  in  view  as  a  great  funilament.il  principle.  But,  then, 
I  apprehend  that  inn               stewrdldexl  1  i»  rv«  .hall  tie  formed,  was  or  can 

luality  asserted  among  the  member* of  the  human  race  be  practically  enforced 

carried  oat.    There  are  portions,  lugs  portion*,    women,  ufoon,  In 
culprit*,  transient  sojourner*. — that  will  always  probably  remain  subject  to  the 
Bjonrem&MM  of  uwthai  portion  of  the  connnunjty. 

"That  declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  asSUM  ol  ii-  Import,  iras  Btads  by  the 
delegation  Ol  'be  tlmtei-n  States.  In  most  of  them  slavery  existed,  and  had  long 
existed,  and  was  established  by  law.  It  was  intmdi:.  .■!  tad  Ettl  id  OPOD  IBS  1  c4onkfl 
by  the  paramount  law  of  England.     Do  you  believe  that  in  making  that  declaration 

■  Omits  "tif  the  evidence  he  produwa." 


the  States  that  concurred  Id  it  intended  that  it  should  be  tortured  into  a  virtual  rwao- 
ICO  Of  all  the  slave*  WW  >'"-•'     Wiuld  Virginia  andotfcer 

Southern  States  have  ever  united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  interpreted  ieto 
an  abolition  of  slave ry  am'  Did  any  one  of  the  ihlrtet  nuer- 

•uch   a   design   or  expectation?     To  impute  such  ■  secret  and  unamvtd 

upon  the  noblest  bond  of  patriots  thai 
ever  assembled  in  council, — a  fraud  upon  the  Confederacy  of  the  Revolution;  i 
fraud  upon  the  union  of  those  States  whose  Constitution  not  only  recognized  the 
lawfulness  of  slavery,  but  permitted  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  until  tbt 
year  i- 

This  is  the  entire  quotation  brought  forward  to  prove  that  somebody 
previous  to  three  years  ago  had  said  the  negro  was  not  included  in  the 
term  "all  men"  in  the  Declaration.  How  docs  it  do  so?  In  what 
way  has  it  a  tendency  to  prove  that }  Mr.  Clay  says  it  is  true  as  an 
abstract  principle  that  all  men  arc  created  equal,  but  thai  we  cannot 
practically  apply  it  in  all  ues  this  by  bringing  forward 

the  cases  of  females,  minors,  and  insane  persons,  with  whom  it  cannot 
i  :  i  "forced;  but  he  says  it  is  true  as  an  abstract  principle  in  the  organi- 
zation of  society  as  well  as  in  organized  society  and  it  should  l>e  kept 
in  view  as  a  fundamental  principle.  Let  me  read  a  few  words  more 
before  I  add  some  comments  of  my  own.  Mr.  Clay  says,  a  little  further 
on: — 

"I  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 
1  look  U|Kin  it  at  a  great  oil   and  At*]  that  »e  have  derived  il  from  the 

i'  Government  and  from  our  ancestors  I  v/'ah  every  slave  in  the  Cnitcd 
Slates  was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors.'  But  here  tbry  are,  and  the  question  is. 
How  i. m  i in-;.-  bi  I .<•-.!  dealt  with?     If  a  stale  of  nature  d  <*e  were  abort 

to  lay  the  foundations  of  society,  no  man  would  be  more  strongly  opposed  then  1 
should  b$  to  incorporating  the  institution  of  slavery  among  its  tttmtntt." 

Now,  here  in  thU  sjirac  book,  in  (his  same  speech,  in  this  same 
extract,  brought  forward  to  prove  that  Mr.  Clay  held  that  the  negro 
was  not  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  find*  no  such 
statement  on  his  part,  but  instead*  the  declaration  that  it  is  a 
fuftdamcnUd  truth  which  should  be  constantly  kept  ii  he  organi- 

zation of  society  and  in  societies  already  organized.     But  if  I  say 
word  about  if,  if  I  attempt,  as  Mr.  Clay  said  all  good  men  ought  to  do, 
in  keep  it  in  view;  if,  in  this  "organized  society,"  I  ask  to  have  th 

•  Rrada:    "purnltl"  lor  "f*ml." 

•  I  >mlit  "I  wish  every  il»e  In  (he  United  Si«e«  >u  In  the  cnunir-r  of  hi»  sacliri. 

•  Omit.  "»r  find." 

llti  "uiMesd." 
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public  eye  turned  upon  it;  if  I  ask,  in  relation  to  the  organization  of 
new  territories,  th.it  tin-  public  eye  should  be  turned  upon  it, — forth- 
with I  am  villificd  as  you  hear  me  to-day.  What  hilt  I  done  ti 
have  not  the  license  of  Henry  C'l.iy '.-.  illustrious  example  here  in  doing? 
Have  I  done  aught  that  I  have  not  his  authority  for,  while  maintaining 
that  in  organising  new  Territories  and  societies  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple should  be  regarded,  and  in  organized  society  holding  it  up  to  the 
public  vi,  v.  iiul  recognising  What  he  recognized  as  the  great  principle 
of  free  government?  [Great  applause  and  cries  of  "Hurrah  for  Lin- 
coln."] 

And  when  this  new  principle — this  new  proposition  that  no  human 
being  ever  thought  of  three  years  ago— is  brought  forward,  /  combat  it 
as  having  an  evil  tendency,  if  not  an  evil  design.  I  combat  it  is  having 
a  tendency  to  dehumanize  the  negro,  to  take  away  from  him  the  right 
of  ever  striving  to  be  a  man.  I  combat  it  as  being  one  of  the  thousand 
tiling-  constantly  doM  i"  these  days  to  prepare  the  public  mind  to 
make  property,  and  nothing  but  property,  of  the  negro  in  all  the  Stales 
of  this  Union.  [Tremendous  applause.  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln.  Hurrah 
for  Trumbull."] 

But  there  i-  I  point  that  I  wish,  Iwforc  leaving  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion, to  ask  attention  to.  I  have  read  and  I  repeal  the  words  of 
Henry  City: 

"  1  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 
I  look  upon  It  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that  we  have  derived  it  from  the 
parent'  Government  and  from  our  ancestors.  I  wish  every  slave  in  the  United 
State*  was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  But  here  they  are;  the  quest"  < 
How  can  they  beat  be  dealt  with  ?  If  a  state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  were  about 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  society,  no  man  would  be  more  strongly  opposed  than 
I  should  be  to  incorporate  the  institution  of  slavery  among  Its  elenu 

The  principle  upon  which  I  have  insisted  in  this  canvass  is  in  rela- 
tion to  laying  the  foundations  of  new  societies.  1  have  never  sought 
(o  apply  then  principles  to  the  old  States  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
avery  in  those  States.     It  is  nothing  but  a  miserable  perversion  of 

at  I  Ixave  said,  to  assume  that  I  have  declared  Missouri,  or  any  other 
Slave  State,  shall  emancipate  her  slaves;  I  have  proposed  no  such 
thing.  But  when  Mr.  Clay  says  that  in  laying  the  Foundations  of 
societies  in  our  Territories  where  it  does  not  exist,  he  would  be  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  slavery  as  an  element,  I  insist  that  we  have  Aw 

•Reads:  ~f«rtaul"  for  ••parent-'* 
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ILLINOIS  HISTORICAL  COLLECT! 


of  rhalekae* 

VxUCA   DC   Of  T  i  t  Tffj    *tt   SOCX   flBDnC  aUtO  CSBptflSSSC    t20£US£C  VV3  flan* 

4*%/asi»*i».    [Ixnd  appkn] 

Judge  Dnpu  baa  again  K  fc  i  ml  lo  a  npiingfalu  sj>cn  li  in  na 
I  »id  "»  boos  divided  against  itself  cannot  stud."  The  Judge  lot 
so  often  nude  the  entire  qnotnian  boa  that  speech  that  I  oink 
■  lion  BKinoty.    I  used  this  langaage : — 

■Wti»ic«fariMDatHtt}qc»npnfcTTOhfchfciiwath«niw) 
obiMOBdoartdMtptoarfHofpwtecaBc^toUWilkiay^DUks.  Cade  da 
opeatiasi  of  this  poScy.  that  afiaaoa  fas  not  only  m  »■■■<.  bat  has  mart— 1; 
■■if .— ■■!  In  arrupau*:  it  «fl  not  cmtHd*oki»ibkB  have  been  nM 
aedpaaard.  « A  bow  drridrrf  against  ksttf  caw**  Kaod ■  I  brW*r  lh»  C^ts- 
■cat  cannot  eadare  pernauseathr.  half  SlaTt  and  hatf  Jw  I  do  not  oped  or 
boMctofaII,b«laoap«akaflcn»>tobedh«loL  It  wis  become  ill  oar  tin* 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  exponents  of  shnerr  w»  arrest  thr  further  spread  tt  a, 
•ad  plan  k  when-  thr  poohc  raiad  shall  mi  hi  thr  brarf  that  it  is  m  the  count  rf 
■hi—  te  extinction,  or  its  anWaaa  will  posh  a  forward  tfll  it  shall  become  alar 
lawful  in  all  the  State*,— old  a*  wdl  as  new.  North  as  wen  as  South." 

Thai  extract  and  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it  have  been  cxtitaeh 
offensive  to  Judge  Douglas     He  has  warred  upon  them  as  Satan  win1 

■  the  Bible.  [Laughter.]  His  perversions  upon  it  are  endless. 
Here  now  arc  my  views  upon  it  in  brief. 

I  sakl  we  were  now  far  into  the  fifth  rear  since  a  policy  was  initiated 
with  the  avowed  object  and  con6dent  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
slavery  agitation.  Is  it  not  so  ?  When  that  Nebraska  hill  was  brought 
forward  four  years  ago  last  January,  was  it  not  for  the  "avowed  object" 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation  ?  We  were  to  have  no  more 
agitation  in  Congress;  it  was  all  to  be  banished  to  the  Territories. 

By  the  way,  I  will  remark  here  that  as  Judge  Douglas  is  very  fond 
of  complimenting  Mr.  Crittenden  in  these  day?,  Mr.  Crittenden  has 
there  was  a  falsehood  in  that  whole  business,  for  there  was 
no  slavery  agitation  at  thai  time  te  allay.  Wc  were  for  a  little  while 
quiet  00  the  troublesome  thing,  and  that  very  allaying  plaster  of  Judge 
Douglas's  stirred  it  up  again.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  But  was  it 
-stood  or  intimated  with  the  "confident  promise"  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation  ?  Surely  it  was.  In  every  speech  you 
heard  Judge  Douglas  make,  until  he  got  into  this  "imbroglio,"  as  they 
call  it,  with  the  Administration  about  the  Lccompton  Constitution, 

y  speech  on  that   Nebraska  bill  was  full  <>(  U  I  that  wc 

•  »«d«-  "dew"lcr  "wsn." 
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were  just  at  tht  end  of  the  slavery  agitation.  The  last  tip  of  the  last 
joint  of  the  old  serpent's  tail  was  just  drawing  out  of  view.  [Cheers  ami 
laughter]  But  has  it  proved  so }  I  have  asserted  that  under  that 
policy  that  agitation  "has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly 
augmented."  When  was  there  ever  a  greater  agitation  in  Congress 
than  last  winter  ?    When  was  it  as  great  in  the  country  as  to-d 

There  was  a  collateral  object  in  the  introduction  of  that  Nebraska 

..  which  was  to  clothe  the  people  of  the  Territories  with  a  niperior 

degree  of  self-government  l>eyond  what  they  had  ever  had  before. 
The  first  object  and  the  main  one  of  conferring  upon  the  people  a  higher 
degree  of  "self-government"  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by 
D  answer  to  a  single  question.  Have  you  ever  heard  or  known 
of  a  ]>coplc  anywhere  on  earth  who  had  as  little  to  do  as,  in  the  first 
instance  of  its  use.  the  people  of  Kansas  had  with  this  nine  right  of 
"self-government"?  (Loud  applause.]  In  its  main  policy  and  in  its 
collateral  object,  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  living,  creeping  lie  from  the 
time  of  its  introduction  till  to-day.     (Loud  cheers.] 

I  have  intimated  that  I  thought  the  agitation  would  not  cease  until 
a  crisis  should  have  been  reached  and  passed.  I  have  stated  in  what 
way  I  thought  it  would  be  reached  and  passed.  I  have  said  that  it 
might  go  one  way  or  the  other.     We  might,  by  arresting  the  further 

spread  of  it,  and  placing  it  where  the  fathers  originally  placed  it,  put  it 

where  the  public  mind  should  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  «^ 
ultimate  extinction.    [Great  applause.]    Thus  th-  hi  may  cease. 

It  may  be  pushed  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  a-,  well  ;i  I  have  said,  and 

I  repeat,  my  wish  is  that  the  further  spread  of  it  may  be  arrested,  and 
that  it  may  l>e  placed  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.     1  have  expressed  that  as  my 
i  entertain  the  opinion  upon  evidence  sufficient  t<>  my  mind, 

that  the  fathers  of  this  Government  placed  that  institution  where  the 
public  mind  did  real  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction.  Let  me  ask  why  they  made  provision  that  the  source  of 
ry — the  Afrii  an  dare-trade — should  be  cut  off  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  ?  Why  did  they  make  provision  that  in  all  the  new  territory  we 
owned  at  thai  lime  slavery  should  be  forever  inhibited?  Why  stop  its 
spread  in  one  direction,  and  cut  off  its  source  in  another,  if  they  did 
not  liMik  to  it"-  Ix-ing  placed  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction  ? 


tn  the  GoMt 
tad  in  neither  of  (bat 
:"  occur;  bat  cmst 
o£  significance.  Whit 
e  .African  store-trait? 
r  ianpistiiiim  of  ad 
hrnk  proper  to  adafe, 
the  year  one  tbouatd 

of  slavery  and 
},  and  that 


nag  the  «*mt 
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■  bat  this  ••three-fifth?" 

the  negroes. 

of  fugirivt:  slaves,  it  t» 

•e  Stale,  under  the  laws 

:  of  any  law  or  rcgu- 

bsat  sack  service  cc  labor,  but  shall  bt 

!  |mTj  *>  «koa»  such  service;  or  labor  may 

slavery.  Is  si  tee  of  tee  pboes.  being  the  only  alhisions  to  slavery 
is  Ac  ■MlniiSLiil.  umjI  baggage  is  used.  Language  is  used  not  sug- 
fesnsg  that  slavery  exssed  or  (hat  the  bock  race  were  among  us.  And 
I  iniliiiiaail  the  rnrarawwraneons  history  of  those  times  to  be  that 
covert  Isngnagr  was  used  with  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  t). 
our  Constitution,  which  it  was  hoped  and  is  still  hoped  will  endure 
forever. — when  it  should  be  read  by  intelligent  and  patriotic  men,  after 
the  institution  of  slavery  had  passed  from  among  us, — there  should  be 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  great  charter  of  liberty  suggesting  that  such 
a  thing  as  negro  slavery  had  ever  existed  among  us.  [Enthusiastic  ap- 
plause.] This  is  part  of  the  evidence  that  the  fathers  of  the  govern- 
ment expected  and  intended  the  institution  of  slaver)-  to  come  to  an  end. 
They  expected  and  intended  that  it  should  be  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
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extinction.  And  when  I  say  that  I  desire  t>>  see  the  further  spread  of 
it  arrested,  I  only  say  I  desire  to  see  that  done  which  the  fathers  have 
firsi  done.  When  I  say  I  desire  to  see  ii  placed  where  the  public  mind 
v,  ill  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  1 
only  say  I  desire  to  see  it  placed  where  they  pkfed  it. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  fathers,  as  Judge  Douglas  assumes,  made  (hi* 
Government  part  Slave  and  part  Free.  Understand  the  sense  in  which 
he  puts  it.     He  assumes  that  slavery  is  a  rightful  thing  within  itself, — 

introduced  by  the  (rimers  of  the  Constitution.     The  exact  tni: 
that  they  found  the  institution  existing  among  us,  and  they  left  ii    > 
they  found  It.     But  in  making  the  Government  they  left  this  institu- 
tion with  many  clear  marks  of  disapprobation  upon  it.    They  found 
slavery  among  them,  tfid  they  left  it  among  them  bci  ausc  of  the  •  ' 
culty — the   absolute   impossibility — of   it-,   immediate   removal.    And 
when  Judge  Douglas  ask-  me  why  ■;.<■  cannot  let  it  remain  part  • 
and  part  Free,  as  the  fathers  of  the  Government  made  it,  he  asks  a 
question  based  upon  an  i  tumpuoa  which  b  itself  »  falsehood;  and  I 
turn  upon  him  and  ask  him  the  question,  when  the  policy  that  the 
fathers  of  the  Government  had  adopted  in  relation  to  this  element  among 
us  was  the  best  policy  in  the  world,  the  only  wise  policy,  the  only  policy 
that  wc  can  ever  safely  continue  upon,  thai  will  ever  give  ua  peace, 
unless  this  dangerous  element  masters  us  all  and  becomes  a  national 
institution, — /  turn  upon  him  and  ask  him  why  he  could  not  have  it  alone. 
[Great  and  prolonged  cheers.]    I  tum  and  ask  him  why  he  was  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  new  policy  in  regard  to  it. 

He  has  himself  said  he  introduced  a  new  policy.  He  said  so  in  his 
speech  on  the  22nd  of  March  of  the  present  year,  1858.  I  ask  him 
why  he  could  not  let  it  remain  where  our  fathers  placed  it.  I  ask,  too, 
of  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  why  wc  shall  not  again  place  this 
institution  upon  the  basis  on  which  the  fathers  left  it.  1  ask  you,  when 
he  infers  that  I  am  in  favor  of  setting  the  Free  and  Slave  States  at 
when  the  institution  was  placed  in  that  attitude  by  those  who 
made  the  constitution,  did  they  make  any  wart  ("No;  No,"  and 
cheers.]  If  we  had  no  war  out  of  it  when  thus  placed,  wherein  is  the 
ground  of  belief  that  we  shall  have  war  out  of  it  if  we  return  to  that 
policy  ?  Have  we  had  any  peace  upon  tins  matter  springing  from  any 
other  basis?  ["No;  No."]  I  maintain  that  wc  have  not.  I  have 
proposed  nothing  more  than  a  return  to  the  policy  of  the  fathers. 


mto  md  )  r  rtirir^r  -■*  - 
t*  Am  nnxr  -  «W 
tp**  *•«■•*  Ja4fr 

lW»*«f  »***,*  to '4 1 
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I  al  all  between  them.    Consider  it.     When  haw 
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we  had  any  difficulty  or  quarrel  amongst  ourselves  about  the  i 
berry  laws  of  Indiana,  ox  the  oyster  lam  of  Virginia,  or  tin-  piue4umber 
laws  of  Maine,  or  the  fact  that  Louisiana  produces  sugar,  and  Illinois 
(lour?     When    have   \vr   bad   -my   qui  ET   these   ll  'Alien 

have  we  had  perfect  peace  in  regard  to  this  thing  which  1  say  B  an  ele- 
ment i if  discord  Ed  this  Union?    We  have  sometimes  bad  peace;  but 
when  was  it?    It  was  when  the  institution  of  slaver)'  remained  quiet 
where  it  was.     We  have  had  difficult}1  and  turmoil  whenever  i; 
made  a  struggle  to  spread  itself  wl  ■  -.  not.     I  ask.  then,  if  experi- 

ence does  in. i  sj>e:ik  in  (bonder  tones,  telling  us  thai  the  policy  which 
has  given  peace  to  the  country  heretofore,  being  returned  to,  gives  the 
greatest  promise  of  peace  agate.    [Ye»;w  "Yea;"  "Yes,"] 

You  may  say,  and  Judge  Douglas  has  intimated  the  same  thing, 
that  all  this  difficulty  in  regard  tO  the  institution  of  s!:ivi-ry  i-  the  mere 
agitation  of  office-seekers  and  ambitious  Northern  poliiii  i.m-  He 
thinks  we  want  to  get  "his  place,"  l  suppose.  (Cheers  and  laughter  ] 
I  Bgrec  that  there  arc  office-seekers  amongst  us.  The  Bible  says  some- 
vrhere  thai  we  tire  desperately  selfish.  I  think  we  would  have  di 
covered  that  fact  without  the  Bible.  I  do  not  claim  that  I  am  any 
less  so  than  the  average  of  men;  but  I  do  claim  that  I  am  not  more 
selfish  than  Judge  Douglas.  |Roars  of  laughter  and  applause.]  But 
i:.  il  true  thai  all  the  difficulty  and  agitation  we  have  in  regard  to 
this  institution  of  slavery  springs  from  office-seeking,  from  the  nn  re 
ambition  oi  politi  tans?  b  that  the  truth )  Hera  many  time* 
we  had  danger  from  this  question  ?  Go  back  to  the  day  of  tn«  Missouri 
Compromise.  Go  back  to  the  Nullification  question,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  lay  this  same  slavery  question.  Go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Annexation  of  Texas.  Go  back  to  the  trouble-  thai  kd  to  the  C 
promise  of  1850.  You  will  find  that  every  time,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Nullification  question,  they  sprang  from  ,m  endeavor  to 
spread  this  institution. 

There  never  wa>a  party  in  thi  country,  .mil  there  prob- 

ably never  will  be,  of  sufficient  strength  to  disturb  the  general  peace  of 
the  country.  Parties  themselves  may  be  divided  and  quarrel  on  minor 
questions,  yet  it  extends  not  beyond  the  parties  themselves.  But  does  not 
this  question  make  a  disturbance  outside  of  political  cin  I, -.  -  Does  it 
not  enter  into  the  churches  and  rend  them  asunder  ?  What  divided  the 
great  Methodist  Church  into  two  parts,  Xonh  and  South?     Wh.it  has 
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raised  this  constant  disturbance  in  every  Pi  .  1  n  General  Assembly 

that  meets?  What  disturbed  the  Unitarian  Church  in  this  very  art 
two  years  ago  ?  What  has  jarred  and  shaken  the  great  American  Ton 
Society  recently,  not  yet  splitting  it,  but  sure  to  divide  it  in  the  etd? 
I  ■  it  not  this  same  mighty,  deep-seated  power  that  somehow  operates 
on  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  and  stirring  them  up  in  every  avenue  d 

*  iy, — in  politics,  in  religion,  in  literature,  in  morals,  in  all  the  mm- 
f  1  ild  relations  of  life  ? 

Is  this  the  work  of  poUticitM  ?  Is  that  irresistible  power,  which  far 
years  has  shaken  the  Government  and  agitated  the  people,  to  be 
stilled  and  subdued  by  pretending  an  exceedingly  simple  thing, 

and  we  ought  not  to  talk  about  it  ?  [Great  cheers  and  laughter.]  H 
will  get  everybody  else  to  stop  talking  alxiut  it,  I  assure  you'  I  viD 
quit  l«fore  they  have  half  done  so.  [Renewed  laughter.]  But  where  » 
the  philosophy  or  statesmanship  which  assumes  that  you  can  quiet  that 
disturbing  element  in  our  society  which  has  disturbed  t;  re  than 

lull  a  century,  which  has  been  thi  nger  that  has  threatened 

aura  •■—  I  say,  where  is  the  philosophy  or  the  riship 

based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  to  quit  talking  about  it,  and  that  the 
public  mind  is  all  at  once  to  cease  being  agitated  by  it  ?  Yet  this  is  the 
policy  here  in  the  North  that  Douglas  is  advocating, — that  we  are  to 
care  nothing  about  it !  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  false  philosophy.  Is  it 
not  a  false  statesmanship  that  undertakes  to  bufld  up  a  system  of  policy 
u|>on  the  basis  of  caring  nothing  about  the  very  thing  that  every  (tody  doa 
t,tre  the  most  about?  ["Yes;"  "Yes;"  and  applause.]— a  thing  which  all 
experience  has  shown  we  care  a  very  great  deal  about  ?    [Laughter  and 

applause.] 

The  Judge  alludes  very  often  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  I 
exclusive  right  which  the  States  have  to  decide  the  whole  thing  for  them- 
selves. I  agree  with  him  very  reiidily  that  the  different  States  have  that 
right.  He  is  but  fighting  a  man  of  straw  when  he  assumes  that  I  am 
contending  against  the  right  of  the  States  to  do  as  they  please  abc 
Our  controversy  with  him  b  in  regard  to  the  new  Territories,  We  agree 
that  when  die  £  M  in  as  States  they  have  the  right  and  the  power 

to  do  as  they  please.     We  haw  no  power  as  citizens  of  the  Free  Slates, 
or  in  our  Federal  capacity  as  memlxTs  of  the  Federal  Union  tlimugh  the 
en!  Government,  to  disturb  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists. 

•  Omit*  "  r*~ 
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Wc  profess  constantly  that  we  have  no  more  inclination  than  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  disturb  it;  yet  wc  arc  driven  constantly  to 
defend  ourselves  from  the  assumption  that  we  are  warring  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Stales.  What  I  insist  upon  is,  that  the  new  Terrilorica 
shall  be  kept  free  from  it  while  in  the  Territorial  condition.  Judge 
Douglas  assumes  that  wc  have  no  interest  in  them, — that  wc  have  no 
right  whatever  to  interfere.  I  think  we  have  some  interest.  I  think  th;it 
as  white  men  we  have. 

Do  we  mil  wish  fur  an  outlet  for  OUT  surplus  population,  if  I  mav  SO 
express  myself  ?  Do  we  not  feel  an  interest  in  getting  to  that  outlet  with 
such  institutions  as  we  uniilil  like  to  have  prevail  there?  If  you  go  to 
the  Territory  opposed  to  slavery,  and  another  man  comes  upon  the  same 
ground  with  his  slave,  upon  the  assumption  th.it  the  thing;;  arc  equal, 
it  turns  out  that  he  has  the  equal  right  all  his  way,  and  you  have  no  part 
of  it  your  way.  If  he  goes  i"  and  makes  it  a  Slav.-  Territory,  and  by 
consequence  a  Slave  State,  is  it  not  time  that  those  who  desire  to  have  it 
a  Free  State  were  on  equal  ground  ?  Let  me  suggest  it  in  a  different 
way.  How  many  Democrats  are  there  about  here  ["A  thousand."]  who 
have  left  Slave  States  and  come  into  the  Free  State  of  Illinois  to  get  riil 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  ?  [Another  voice:  "A  thousand  and  one."] 
I  reckon  there  arc  a  thousand  and  one.  [Laughter.]  I  will  ask  you,  if 
the  policy  you  are  now  advocating  had  prevailed  when  this  country 
was  in  a  Territorial  condition,  where  would  you  have  gone  to  get  rid 
of  it?  (Applause.]  Where  would  you  have  found  your  Free  State  or 
Territory  to  go  to  ?  And  when  hereafter,  for  any  cause,  the  people  in 
this  place  shall  desire  to  find  new  homes,  if  they  wish  to  be  rid  of  the 
institution,  where  will  they  find  the  place  to  go  to  ?    [Loud  cheers.] 

Now,  irrespective  of  the  moral  aspect  of  this  question  U  to  whether 
there  is  a  right  or  wrong  in  enslaving  a  negro,  I  am  still  in  favor  of  our 
new  Territories  being  in  such  a  condition  that  white  men  may  find  a 
home, — may  find  some  spot  where  they  can  better  their  condition ;  where 
they  can  settle  upon  new  .-.oil  and  letter  theit  condition  b  life.  (Great 
and  continued  cheering.]  I  am  in  favor  of  this,  not  merely  (I  must  say 
it  here  as  I  have  elsewhere)  for  our  own  people  who  are  bom  amongst 
us,  but  as  an  outlet  for  free,  while  people  eitryivhere,  the  world  over,— in 
which  Han,,  ami  Kapiiste,  and  Patrick,  and  all  other  men  from  all  the 
world,  may  find  new  homes  and  better  their  condition  in  life.  [Loud  and 
tong^continued'applause.] 
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I  have  slated  upon  former  occasion*,  and  I  may  as  well  state  apia, 

what  I  understand  to  be  the  real  issue  in  this  contn.n  I  .Teen  Judge 

Douglas  and  myself.     On  the  point  of  my  wanting  to  make  war  between 

>  ree  and  the  Slave  States,  there  has  been  no  issue  between  u*.   Sa, 

too,  when  he  assumes  that  I  am  in  favor  of  introducing  a  perfect  aochl 

<  al  equality  between  the  white  and  black  races.    These  « 

false  issues,  upon  which  Judge  Douglas  has  tried  to  force  the  controvert. 

There  is  no  foundation  in  truth  for  the  charge  that  I  maintain  either  of 

The  real  issue  in  this  controversy — the  one  pressing 

upon  every  mind — is  the  *entim«it  on  the  part  of  one  class  that  look* 

upon  the  institution  of  slavery  as  a  wrong,  and  of  another  class  that  does 

not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong. 

The  tentbaent  that  contemplates  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
country  as  a  wrong  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party. 

ient  around  which  all  their  actions,  all  their  argurm 
from  which  all  their  propositions  radiate.    They  look   upon  it  as 
ill,  ami  political  wrong;   and  while  they  contemplate 
it  as  -  i.  h.  they  nevertheless  have  due  regard  fur  tence 

among  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  a  n  tory  way, 

and  to  all  the  constitutional  obligations  thrown  about  it.     Yet,  having 
B  regard  for  these,  they  desire  a  policy  in  regard  to  it  that  looks  tu 
.  iting  any  more  danger.    They  insist  that  it  should,  as'  far  as 
bt(  be  Ire.iltd  as  a  wrong;  ami  DM  "f  trie  methods  of  treating  it  as 
n  wrong  is  to  nuke  provision  thai  it  shall  grow  no  larger.     |Ix<ud  ap- 
plause.]    They  .Us*)  desire  a  policy  that  look)  to  a  peaceful  end  of  slavery 
>me  time,  as  being  wrong. 

fa  a  s  they  entertain  in  regard  to  it  as  I  understand 
them;   and  all  their  sentiments,  ill  their  arguments  and  proposi- 

Bb|  within  this  range.     I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that 

in  amongst  OS  who  docs  not  think  that  the  institution  of 

>vrong  in  any  one  of  the  aspects  of  which  I  have  s]>okcn,  lie  tt 

i  ought  not  to  lx-  with  us.    And  if  there  be  a  man  amongst 

;  it  as  a  wrong  as  to  disregard  its  actual  presence 

•H  us  ami  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  it  suddenly  in  a  satisfactory 

ihc  constitutional  obligations  thrown  about  it. 

,  ed  if  he  is  on  our  platform.    We  disclaim  sympathy 

,  i,     Be   -  not  placed  properly  with  us. 
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On  this  subject  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  and  limiting  its  spread,  let 
me  say  a  word.  Has  anything  ever  threatened  the  existence  of  this 
Union  save  and  except  tin's  very  institution  of  slavery?  What  b  it 
that  we  hold  most  <  a  amongst  us?  Our  own  liberty  and  prosperity. 
What  has  ever  threatened  our  liberty  and  prosperity,  save  and  except 
this  institution  of  slavery?  If  this  is  true,  how  do  you  propose  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  things  by  enlarging  .-.Livery, — by  spreading  it 
OUl  and  m. iking  it  bigger?  You  can  have  a  wen  or  cancer  upon  your 
person,  and  not  be  able  to  CUl  it  nut,  lest  you  bleed  to  death;  but  surely 
it  is  no  way  to  cure  it,  to  engraft  it  and  spread  it  over  your  whole  body. 
That  is  do  proper  way  of  treating  what  you  regard  a  wrong.  You  see 
this  peaceful  way  of  dealing  with  it  as  a  wrong,— restricting  the  spread 
Of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  go  into  new  countries  when  1!  bl  -  OOt  al- 
ready existed.  That  is  the  |>eaccful  way,  the  old-fashioned  way,  the 
way  in  which  the  fathers  themselves  set  us  tin-  evmi; 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  there  is  a  sentiment  which  treats  it 

not  l»eing  wrong.  That  is  the  Dcmornnir  sentiment  of  this  day.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  Standi  K  [thin  that  range  positively 
asserts  that  it  is  right.  That  class  will  include  all  who  positively  I 
that  it  is  right,  and  all  who,  like  Judge  Douglas,  treat  it  as  indifferent 
and  do  not  say  it  is  cither  right  or  wrong.  The  i-  two  dMtes  of  men 
f.dl  within  the  general  class  of  those  who  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong. 
And  If  [here  be  UDODg  you  anybody  who  suppose:  1h.1t  he,  U  .1  I  '■ 
crat,  can  consider  himself  "as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as  anybody," 
I  would  like  to  reason  with  him.  You  never  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  What 
other  thing  that  you  consider  as  a  wrong  do  you  deal  with  as  you  deal 
'.  nli  that  ?  Perhaps,  you  say  it  is  a  wrong,  but  your  leader  tieirr  does, 
and  you  quarrel  with  anybody  who  says  it  ii  wrong.  Although  you  pre- 
tend to  say  so  yourself,  you  can  find  no  fit  place  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
wrong.  You  must  nol  say  anything  about  it  in  the  Free  States,  because 
is  iv  not  here.  You  must  not  say  anything  about  it  in  the  Slave  States, 
bteauu  li  is  there.  You  must  not  lay  anything  about  it  in  the  pulpit, 
because  that  is  religion,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  must  not  say 
anything  abOttl  it  in  politics,  because  that  will  disturb  the  security  oj  "my 
place."  [Shouts  of  laughter  and  cheers.)  There  is  no  place  to  talk 
about  it  ai  being  ■  wrong,  aKboui  If  >i  h  wrong. 

But,  finally,  you  will  screw  yourself  up  to  the  belief  that  if  the  people 
of  the  Slave  States  should  adopt  ■  system  of  gradual  emancipation  on  the 
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•Uvcry  question,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  k.     Yob  waaM  fee  a  1 

the  right  pfcace,  and  yoc  «*od£ 

•  it  succeed.     But  you  are  deceiving  ynqnHf      Yoa  aE  ka 

Brown,  down  there  in  Sc  Locis.  saoo 

that  system  in  Missouri.     They  fought  aft  Ti&mcrj  as  ar» 

I  gradual  emancipation  which  yoa  pnScad  fa. 

I  It  glad  to  see  succeed.    Now,  I  will  bring  you  to  the  lee   Urn 

a  hard  fujl'i  tin  y  mn  beaten,  and  when  the  news  came  over  hoc  m 

and  hurrahed  for  Democracy.     [Great  apptma  ad 

i hat,  take  all  the  argument  made  in  htvdfli 

aytforo  ymi  have  proposed,  and  it  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  oat 

•  i    •:  c  ir.iitutiun  of  slavery.     The  arguments  to  a»- 

olfcry  t  arefolly  exclude  it.    Even  here  to-day  you  beard  Ju 

iVmglas  quarrel  with  me  because  I  uttered  a  wish  that  it  might  i 

1 .     Although  Henry  Clay  could  aay  be  wished  ei 
»Uv  >tcs  was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestor. 

drrtv  ling  to  respect  Henry  Clay  for  utti 

i  v  i  n  ,  iv  iobk  peaceful  way,  come  to  an  i 

policy  in  regard  to  that  institution  will  not  tolerate 

th*  Merest  bit  slightest  hint,  of  the  least  degree  of  wrong 

I  ol  Judge  Douglas's  arguments.     He  says  he 

I  down"  in  the  Territories.     Idol 

tavwcUj  in  dealing  with  that  c\;  ihcr  it  b  intended  \ 

MH«wiiV*  of  hi  it-nts  on  the  subject,  or  only 

>  have  established.     It  is  alike  valua! 

■tpAwe,    Any  man  can  say  that,  who  does  not  see  anything  wrong 

.»«•!> |  but  no  man  can  logically  say  it  who  does  see  a  wrong  in 

no  lain  can  logically  say  he  don't  care  whether  a  wrong 

He  may  say  he  don't  care  whemt 

pot  down;  but  he  must  logically  have* 

twWB  a  right  tiling  and  a  wrong  thing.     He  coon 

ives  has  a  right  to  have  them.     So  the 
tg,     But  if  it  is  a  wrong,  he  cannot  .-. 
Haw  a  right  '  »y»  that  uj>on  the  score  of  cqi 

«Uw«  ahoutd  I  to  a  new  Territory,  like  other  pro; 

i  t(  there  is  no  difference  between  it  and  other 
li  .1  Mad  other  property  arc  equal,  his  argument  L>  entirely 
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lal.  But  if  you  in.si.si  that  one  is  wrong  and  the  other  right,  the 
use  to  institute  a  comparison  between  right  and  wrong.  You  may 
turn  over  everything  in  the  Democratic  policy  from  beginning  to  end, 
Whether  in  the  shape  it  takes  on  the  statute  book,  in  the  shape  it  takes 
the  I) red  Scott  decision,  in  the  shape  it  takes  m  o.nversation,  or  the 
bape  it  takes  in  short  maxim-like  arguments, — it  everywhere  carefully 
eludes  the  idea  that  there  i*  anything  wrong  in  it. 
That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the  issue  that  will  continue  in  this 
untry  when  these  poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be 
It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these  two  principles— right 
wrong — throughout  the  worlil.  They  are  the  two  principles  that 
lave  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  ever  con- 
auc  to  struggle.  The  one  is  the  common  right  of  humanity,  and  the 
:  the  "divine  right  of  kings."  It  is  the  same  principle  in  whatever 
shape  it  develops  itself.  It  is  the  SttfBe  spirit  that  says,  "You  work  and 
toil  and  eam  bread,  and  I'll  eat  it."  [Loud  applause.]  No  matter  in 
what  shape  it  comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to 
bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor, 
or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  en  -laving  another  race.  U  1 
tht  tame  tyrannical  principle. 

I  was  glad  to  express  my  gratitude  at  Quincy,  and  I  rc-exprcss  it 
here  to  Judge  Douglas, — thai  he  looks  to  no  end  oj  the  institution  0} 
slavery.  That  will  help  the  people  to  sec  where  the  struggle  really  is. 
it  will  hen  after  place  wiA  u  ail  men  who  really  do  wish  the  wrong 
may  have  an  end.  And  whenever  we  can  get  rid  of  the  fog  which 
the  real  question,  when  we  can  get  Judge  Douglas  and  hi-- 
friends  to  avow  a  policy  looking  to  its  perpetuation, — we  can  get  them 
OUt  from  among  that  class  of  men  and  bring  them  to  the  side  "f  those 
who  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  Then  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  it,  and  that 
cud  will  be  its  "ultimate  1  ."    Whenever  the  issue  can  be 

distinctly  made,  and  all  extraneous  matter  thrown  out  so  that  men  can 
fairly  sec  the  real  difference  lwtween  the  parties,  this  controversy  will 
soon  be  settled,  and  it  will  be  done  peaceably  too.  There  will  be  no 
no  violence.  It  will  be  placed  again  where  the  wisest  and  best  men  of 
the  world  placed  it.  Brooks  of  South  Carolina  once  declared  that  when 
this  Constitution  v;  .  ■!.  n I  framer-.  did  not  look  to  the  institution 

existing  until  this  day.     When  he  said  this,  I  think  he  stated  a  fact  that 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  timet     But  he  also  said  they  were 
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bctta  and  wiser  men  than  the  men  al  these  days;  yet  the  art  H  ir« 

days  had  experience  which  they  had  not.  and  by  the  inrwitka  die 

•ecaroc  a  necessity  in  this  country  *»»»  sUrery  todd  k 

popefUat     I  now  say  that,  willingly  or  unnJEngJj.  purpoehr  or  **- 

I  "  •!"«•  .Judge  Douglas  has  been  the  mo«  prominent  taaiunrt  r 

changing  the  position  of  the  institution  of  slavery  which  the  tathm  <*  fe 
OoTcrnmenl  cx[>ectcd  to  come  to  an  end  ere  Ttiirr.  rut*  fmftimL  if  tft» 
Brwfe'j  cotton-gin  basis;  (great  applause]  placing  n  where  he  <psh 
ire  there  shall  ever  be  an  end  of  it  (Resnai 
ippUUM.) 

I  understand  I  have  ten  minutes  yet.     I  wul  emptor  it  in  sriat 
i?  about  this  argument  Judge  Douglas  uses,  while  he  riit^p 
I  >rrd  Scott  decision,  that  the  peoijle  of  the  Territories  can  still  scot- 
bail  eachlda  slavery.    The  first  thing  I  ask  attention  to  is  the  fact  tan 
ntly  wid,  before  the  decision,  that  whether  thty 
IMS  a  question  jor  the  Supreme  Court.     [Cheers.]    But  ate 
made  the  decision  he  virtually  says  it  w  not  a  questice  iff 
i    I  nit  for  the  people.     [Renewed  applause.]   Sal 
I  I  he  tells  us  they  can  exclude  it  ?    He  says  it  needs  "pofire 
rqpil  ■  i-dly  Iegislat:'.  :>aefk 

■  right  MtabUatad  by  d  tutba  of  the  United  States  to  tab 

aafcv  lirritory  of  the  United  States  and  hold  him  as  propcrtY. 

ial  Legislature  will  give  friendly  legislation,  u»i 
BtpackHj  adopl  unfriendly  legislation,  they  can  practically 

iHMll  meeting  this  proposition  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  passu 
die  real  M  Dal  obligation.    Let  me  take  the  gentleman 

in  the  face  before  me,  and  let  us  suppose  that  be 

cgblature.    The  first  thing  he  will  do  wn 

■     :  i.«-  will  support  Ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States- 

His  neighbor  by  his  side  in  the  Territory  has  slaw 

rritorial  legislation  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  that  cuiistau- 

( afi  he  witlihold  the  legislation  which  his  neighbor  need* 

h«  \b*  enjoyment  of  «  '  luted  in  his  faror  in  the  Con 

States  which  he  has  sworn  to  support  ?     Can  he  with- 
«><*(  And  more  especially,  can  he 

««e  his  oath? 
a  monstrous  sort  of  talk  about  the  Constitution  of 
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United  States!  [Great  applause.)  There  has  never  been  as  outlandish 
or  lawless  a  doctrine  jrom  the  mouth  of  any  respectable  man  on  earth. 
|Tremendous  cheers.]  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  constitutional  right  to 
hold  slaves  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  the  decision 
*as  improperly  made  and  I  go  for  reversing  it.  Judge  Douglas  is  furious 
against  those  who  go  for  reversing  a  do  Won  Bol  be  il  for  legislating 
it  out  of  all  furce  while  the  law  itself  stands.  I  repeat  that  there  has  never 
been  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  Ottered  from  the  mouth  of  a  respectable 
roan.    [Loud  cheers.] 

I  suppose  most  of  us  (I  know  it  of  myself)  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  are  entitled  to  a  Congressional  Fugitive-Slave 
-that  is  a  right  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  But  it  cannot  be  made 
lilablc  to  them  without  Congressional  legislation.  In  the  Judge's 
language,  it  is  a  "barren  right,"  whi  h  needs  legislation  before  it  can 
become  efficient  and  valuable  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  guaranteed. 
And  as  the  right  is  constitutional,  I  agree  that  the  legislation  shall  be 
granted  to  it, — and  that,  not  that  we  like  the  institution  of  slavery.  We 
profess  to  have  no  taste  for  running  and  catching  niggers, — at  least,  I 
profess  no  taste  for  that  job  at  all.  Why  then  do  I  yield  support  to  a 
Fugitive-Slave  law?     Because  I  do  not  id  that  the  Consti- 

tution, which  guarantees  that  right,  can  be  supported  without  it.  And 
if  I  believed  that  the  right  to  hold  a  I  Territory  was  equally 

fixed  in  the  Constitution  with  the  right  to  reclaim  fugitives,  I  should  be 
bound  to  give  it  the  legislation  necessary  to  support  it.  I  say  that  DO 
man  can  deny  his  obligation  to  give  the  necessary  legislation  to  support 
slavery  in  a  Territory,  who  believes  it  is  a  constitutional  right  to  have 
it  there.     No  man  can,  who  does  not  give  the  Aholiti  irgument 

to  deny  the  obligation  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  to  enact  a  Fugitive 
Slave  law.  Try  it  new.  It  Es  the  strongest  Abolition  argument  ever 
made.  I  say  if  that  Dred  Scott  decision  is  correct,  then  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  a  Territory  is  equally  a  constitutional  right  with  the  right  of  a 
slaveholder  to  have  his  runaway  returned.  No  one  can  show  the  dis- 
tinction between  them.  The  one  is  express,  so  that  we  cannot  deny  it. 
The  other  is  construed  to  be  in  the  Constitution,  so  that  he  who  believes 
the  decision  to  be  correct  believes  in  the  right.  And  the  man  who 
argues  that  by  unfriendly  legislation,  in  spite  of  that  constitutional  right, 
slavery  may  be  driven  from  the  Territories,  caonol  avoid  furnishing  an 
argument  by  which  Abolitionists  may  deny  the  obligation  to  return 


IB  trc  nx^i 


k  «■■*»«■* 

fugitive,  am 

provided  thk  Died  SaB*dM 

-  ■  *ke  sa  vpaoi  Abb  wB  j 

«  Uarcholdcr  >4  fc»  rijfct  to  sett 

My,  in  all  it*  leagm.  Ispi tot 

.ing  the  Fugjcrre-Stare  1 

the  nation 

i«e.] 


Be  a  popular  i 
aadsbuwtksii 

^mMmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

>  Ttnmr, 
JCamas.}    I  defy  aeroi 
itol 
r,tfcat*i< 

ir  as  ups0 
tarBBocsocfaMiAbal 
(Load  and  CDtbabdi 


Mr.  Doarta- 

v-  tflas'  reappearance  to  boot  of  the  stzad  was  the  i 

>f  applause,  which  fairly  tfaook  the  earth  and  stutU 
M  pi  which  was  rolling  gently  along  to  all  its  nujotj 

mi  i  Uv,  hundred  jrtrdiof  the  stand. 

Mr.  1  is  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  there  is  not  tack 

i  ill  America.    [Laughter.]     If  he  could  mih 

1  Illinois  1  •clieve  that,  he  would  not  have  much  sbov 

.i  laughter  and  applause.]    Let  him  make  the 

v  vlicve  tlic  truth  of  that  statement,  and  his  political  bark 

'    "       '■•'■ 

me  is  the  expression  of  his  hope  that  the  wir 

'     »lnUtrmtinii  w\\\  \v  prosecuted  against  mc  and  the  Democratic 

ith  vigor.    He  wants  that  war  prosecuted  nit: 

V%*  HI        !  -cs  of  success  and  the  hopes  of  hb 

n  ii.     nicy  have  no  chance  of  desti 

I  he  aid  of  Federal  patronage.   [ "  1 
hecrs.]    He  ha*  all  the  Federal  offi. 
i  running  separate  tickel 

eaden  nil  intend  to  w*t 
s  and  only  leave  the  greenhorns  to  votr 

refuse  to  go  into  the  Abolition  camp.     [Laugh 
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tcr  and  cheers.]  There  is  something  really  refreshing  in  the  thought 
that    Mr.  Lincoln   is  in  favor   of    prosecuting  one  war  vigor. 

iof  laughter.]     It  is  the  first  war  I  ever  knew  him  to  DC  in  favor 
prosecuting.    [Renewed  laughter.]    It  is  the  first  war  that  I  ever 

new  him  to  believe  to  be  just  or  constitutional.    [Laughter  and  cheers.] 
When  the  Mexican  war  was  being  waged,  and  the  American  army  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  Mexico,  he  thought  that  war 
tntional,  1  ry,  and  unjust.    ["That's  so;"  "You've  got  him;" 

"He  voted  against  it,"  etc.]  He  thought  it  was  not  commenced  op  the 
right  spot. 

When  I  made  an  incidental  allusion  of  that  kind  in  the  joint  discussion 
over  :it  Charleston  some  weeks  ago,  Lincoln,  in  replying,  said  that  I, 
Douglas,  had  charged  him  with  voting  against  supplies  for  the  Mexican 
War,  and  then  he  reared  up,  full  length,  and  swore  that  he  never  voted 
against  the  supplies;  that  it  was  a  slander;  and  caught  hold  of  Ficklin, 
who  sat  on  the  stand,  gad  Mid,  "  Here,  Ficklin,  tell  the  people  tli 

a  lie."  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  Well,  Ficklin,  who  had  served  in 
Congress  with  him,  stood  up  and  (old  them  all  that  he  recollected  about 
it.     It  was  that  when  George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  brought  for- 

rard  a  resolution  declaring  the  war  unconstitutional,  unnecessary,  and 
unjust,  that  Lincoln  hacTvotcd  for  it.  "  Yes,"  said  Lincoln, "  I  did."  Thus 
he  confessed  that  he  voted  that  the  war  was  wrong,  that  our  country  was 
in  the  wrong,  and  consequently  that  the  Mexicans  were  in  tire  right;  but 
charged  that  I  had  slandered  him  by  saying  that  he  voted  against  the 
supplies.  I  never  charged  him  with  voting  against  the  supplies  in  my 
life,  because  I  knew  that  he  was  not  in  Congress  when  they  were  voted. 
(Trcmend  its  of  laughter.]    The  war  was  Commenced  on  the 

13th  day  of  May,  1846,  and  on  that  day  we  appropriated  in  Congress  ten 
millions  of  dollars  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  prosecute  it.  During  the 
same  session  wc  voted  more  men  and  more  money,  and  at  the  next 
sestiun  are  voted  more  men  and  more  money,  SO  that  by  the  time  Mr. 
Lincoln  entered  Congress  wc  had  enough  men  and  enough  money  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  hai  I  u<  to  vote  far'  anymore.     [Laughter 

and  cheers.]  When  he  got  into  the  House,  being  opposed  to  the  war, 
and  not  being  able  to  stop  the  supplies,  because  they  bed  all  gone  for- 
ward, all  he  could  do  was  to  follow  the  lead  of  Corwin,  and  prove  that  the 
war  was  not  begun  on  the  right  spot,  and  that  it  was  unconstitutional, 

•lor." 
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1  wrong.    Remember.  too,  that  this  he  did  i 


I  thing  to  be  opposed  i 


c  declaration  of  a  w: 

very  dficrent  thing  to  take  sides  with  the  enemy  ag; 

St  after  the  war  has  been  commenced.     ("Good,"  and  cheers.] 

amy  was  m  Mexico  at  the  time,  many  battles  had  beta  fought 

dint,  who  were  defending  the  hor  cir  country's  flag. 

by  the  daggers,  the  guns,  and  the  poison  of  the  « 

ft  was  that  Corwin  made  his  speech  in  which  he  declared  thl 

I  soldiers  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  the  Mead*  ans  with  h 

hiif  aad  hospitable  graves;  then  it  was  that  Ashmun  and  Li 

»j«*l  ie  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  war  was  unconstitui 

ami  unjust;  and  Ashnran's  resolution,  Corwin'i  speech,  and  Lin 

VM*  woe  sent  to  Mexico  and  read  at  the  bead  of  the  Mexican  i 

to  Diowt  to  them  that  there  was  a  Mexican  party  in  the  Congress  < 

Plied  Stales  who  were  doing  all  in  lb  to  aid  them.    {"1 

the  ewaV"  "Lincoln  is  a  traitor,"  etc.]    Thai  a  man  who  takes 

»ite  the  cooubob  enemy  against  his  own  country  in  lime  of  war  si 

<:  in  a  war  being  made  on  me  \  ery  natural.     [linn 

•yptauar.]     Vid.  in  my  opinion,  no  other  kind  of  a  man  would  n 

■  Hurrah  for  Douglas."  and  cheers.] 

Mr   LintvJa  has  toU  you  a  great  deal  to-day  about  his  being  a 

'He  never  was."]    Bear  in  mind  that  t! 

gnat  mar  igs  down  in  this  region.     It  is  more  agree 

awww.  tot  him  to  talk  about  6  dg  party  than  it  i 

aim  to  toik.  about  Abolitionism.    We  did  not  hear  much  about  tin 

\ko%  party  up  in  the  Abolition  divtri.:-     B  h  of  an  old 

.  "lig  was  he  ?    Have  you  read  General  Sin>: : 

know  that  General  Sing 
(or  tweety-tire  years  the  confidential  friend  of  Henry  Clay  in  Illii 
W  le  tostihed  that  in  1847,  when  the  CoBstitntiona]  Conventio 
A*.  $Mt  was  in  session,  the  Whig  members  were  invited  to  a  II 
tiMKws  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Lined  r-in-law,  when 

r*v«v*cd  to  throw  Henry  Gay  overboard  and  take  up  General  Ta 
*»  fcfe  peace,  giving  as  his  reason  that  if  the  Whigs  die  1  Dot  lake  up  Gen 
Yaytor.  the  Democrats  would.  (Cheers  and  laughter.]  Singleton  b 
we*  that  Lincoln  in  that  speech  urged  as  another  reason  for  thro* 
Henry  Clay  overboard,  that  the  Whigs  had  fought  long  enough 
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principle,  and  ought  to  begin  to  fight  fur  sun  ess.     Singleton  also  I 
fics  that  Lincoln's  s]>cech  did  have  the  effect  of  cutting  Clay's  thrn.it, 
that  he  (Singleton)  and  others  withdrew  [i 

an.  He  further  states  that  when  they  got  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Whig  party,  that  Lincoln  was  there, 
the  bitter  and  deadly  enemy  of  Clay,  and  that  he  tried  to  keep  him 
(Singleton)  out  of  the  Convention  became  lit-  insisted  on  voting  for 
Clay,  and  Lincoln  was  determined  to  have  Taylor.  [laughter  and 
Applause.]  Singleton  says  that  Lincoln  rejoiced  with  very  great  joy 
when  he  found  the  mangled  remains  of  the  murdered  Whig  statesman 
;  cold  before  him.  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  you  that  he  is  an  old 
line  Clay  Whig!  [Laughter  and  cheers.)  General  Singleton  ten 
(O  the  facts  I  have  Minted,  iii  a  public  speech  which  has  been  printed 
and  circulated  broadcast  over  the  State  for  weeks,  yet  not  a  lisp  have  we 
heard  from  Mr.  Lincoln 00  the  mbjtt  i. except  that  lie  is  an  old  Clay  Whig. 
\\  hat  part  of  Henry  Clay's  policy  did  Lincoln  ever  advocate  ?  He 
was  in  Congress  in  184&-9,  When  the  Wilniul  Proviso  warfare  disturbed 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country,  until  it  shook  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic  from  its  center  tO  1(8  cin  umlerrnce.  It  v.  a-  that  agitation  that 
brought  Clay  forth  from  his  retirement  at  Ashland  again  to  occupy  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  die  United  States,  to  see  if  he  could  not,  by  his  great 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  the  renown  of  his  name,  do  something  to 
restore  peace  and  quiet  to  a  disturbed  country.  Who  gel  up  thai 
tional  strife  that  Clay  had  to  be  called  upon  to  quell  ?  I  have  heard 
In  bOUt  thai  he  voted  forty-two  times  for  the  Wilniol  Proviso, 
and  that  he  would  have  voted  as  many  times  more  if  he  could.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Lincoln  is  the  man,  in  connection  with  Seward,  Chase,  Giddi 
and  other  Abolitionists,  who  got  up  that  strife  that  I  helped  Clay  to  put 
rn.  [TiemendOUl  applause.]  Henry  Clay  came  back  to  the  Senate 
1849,  and  saw  that  he  must  do  something  to  restore  peace  to  the 
country.  The  Union  Whigs  and  the  Union  Democrats  welcomed  him, 
the  moment  he  arrived,  as  the  man  for  the  occasion.  We  believed  that 
he,  of  all  men  on  earth,  had  received  by  Divine  Providence  to 

guide  us  out  of  our  difficulties,  and  we  Democrats  rallied  under  Clay 
then,  as  you  Whigs  in  Nullification  time  rallied  under  the 
old  Jackson,  forgetting  party  when  the  country  was  in  danger,  in  order 
thai  we  might  have  a  country  Gat,  and  parties  afterward.     ("Tl 
cheers  for  Douglas."] 
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And  this  reminds  mc  that  Mr.  Lincoln  toM  you  that  the  shwj 
question  was  the  only  tiling  thai  -  rbed  the  peace  and  hanntfti 

of  the  Union.     Did  not  Nullification  once  ■  head  and  disturb  or 

peace  of  this  I  ;Sj2  ?    Wat  that  the  slaver  Ion  Mr.  Lb- 

Did  not  disunion  raise  its  monster  head  during  the  last  war  »fi 
Great  Britain?     Was  that  the  slavery  question,    Mr.  :    Tk\ 

peace  of  this  country  has  been  disturbed  three  times,  once  during  ct 
war  with  Great  Britain,  once  on  the  tariff  qm  md  once  coot 

slavcr>-  question.  |"Three  cheers  for  Douglas.  * ']  I  lis  argument,  tbat- 
fore,  that  slavery  |  .  question  thai  ha  catcd  dis5rn«m 

in  the  Union  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  true  that  agitators  are  etuUcc 
now   in  use  this  slavery  q":  i    the  puqxxte  of  scctioiul  strife. 

|" That's  so."]  He  admit.-,  that  in  regard  to  all  things  else,  the  princijk 
that  I  adfocal  g  each  State  and  Ter  1  decide  it 

itself,  ought  to  prevail.  He  instances  the  cranberry  laws  and  the  oyster 
I  he  might  have  gone  through  the  whole  list  with  the  cant! 
effect.  I  say  that  all  these  laws  are  local  and  domestic,  and  that  kol 
and  domestic  concerns  should  be  left  to  each  State  and  each  TcrrilaT 
to  manage  for  itself.     If  ag  ioscc  in  that  prinripk, 

there  never  would  be  any  danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union.    I'That's  so,"  and  cheers.] 

Mr,  Lincoln  tries  to  avoid  the  main  issue  by  attacking  the  truth  d 
my  proportion,  that  our  fathers  made  this  government  divided  ha* 
Free  and  Slave  States,  recognizing  the  right  of  each  to  decide  ail  in 
local  questions  for  itself.  Did  they  not  thus  make  it?  It  is  tr 
they  did  not  establish  slavery  in  any  of  the  States,  or  abolish  it  in  any  of 
them;  but  finding  thirteen  States,  twelve  of  which  were  Slave  and  ooe 
Free,  they  agreed  to  form  a  government  uniting  them  together  as  tliey 
:..  divided  into  Free  and  Slave  States,  and  to  guarantee  forever  » 
each  State  the  right  to  do  as  it  pleased  on  the  slavery  question.  [ChccrsJ 
Having  thus  made  the  government  and  conferred  litis  right  upon  each 
Slate  forever,  I  assert  that  this  Government  can  exist  as  they  made  it, 
divided  into  Free  and  Slave  States,  if  any  one  retain 

slavery.  [Cheers.]  He  says  that  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  slav- 
ery shall  be  abolished  everywhere.  I  look  forward  to  a  lime  when  each 
State  shall  be  allowed  to  do  as  it  pleases.  If  it  chooses  to  keep  slavery 
forever,  it  is  not  my  business,  but  its  own ;  if  it  chooses  to  abolish  slavery, 
it  is  its  own  business, — not  mine     I  care  more  for  the  great  principle 
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If -government,  the  right  oi  tbc  people  to  rule,  than  I  do  far  all  the 
negroes  in  Christendom.     [Cheers.]    I  would  not  endanger  the  perpe- 
tuity of  this  Union,  I  would  not  blot  out  the  great  inalienable  rl 
of  the  white  men,  for  all  the  negroes  that  ever  existed.     [Renewed 
applause.] 

Hence,  I  say,  let  us  maintain  this  Government  on  the  principles  that 
our  fatten  nude  it,  recognizing  the  right  of  each  State  to  keep  slavery 
as  long  as  its  people  determine,  or  to  abolish  it  when  they  please.  [Cheers.] 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  ttjl  dial  ffheO  OUT  fathers  nude  this  Government  they 
did  not  look  forward  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing,  and  therefore 
he  thinks  the  doctrine  was  wrong;  and  he  quotes  Brooks  of  South 
Carolina  to  prove  that  our  fathers  then  thought  that  probably  slavery 
would  l>e  aholislu-d  by  each  State  acting  far  Itself  before  this  toe. 
Suppose  they  did;  suppose  they  did  not  foresee  what  has  occurred, — 
thai  Change  the  principles  of  imr  <  :il  ?     They  did   BOt 

probably  foresee  the  telegraph  that  transmits,  intelligence  by  lightning, 
nor  did  they  foresee  Qte  railroads  that  now  form  the  bonds  of  union 
between  the  different  States,  or  the  thousand  mechanical  inventions  that 
have  elevated  mankind.  But  do  these  things  change  the  print  totes  of 
the  Government  ?  Our  fathers,  I  say,  made  this  Government  on  the 
principle  oi  the  right  of  each  State  to  do  as  it  plea  N  it  "•  WO  dot 
affairs,  subject  to  the  Constitution,  and  allowed  the  people  of  each 
to  apply  to  every  new  change  of  circumstances  such  remedy  as  they 
may  sec  fit  to  improve  their  condition.  This  right  they  have  for  all  time 
to  come.    (Cheers.] 

Mi.  Lincoln  went  on  to  tell  you  that  he  does  not  at  all  desire  to 

fere  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  nor  does  his  party.  I 
expected  him  to  say  that  down  here.  | Laughter.]  Let  me  ask  him, 
then,  how  he  expects  '  to  put  slavery  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ezthv 
everywhere,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  States  where 
it  exists?  [Renewed  laughter.]  He  says  that  he  will  prohibit  it  in  all 
Territories,  and  the  inference  is,  then,  that  unless  they  make  Free 
States  out  of  them  he  will  keep  them  out  of  the  Union;  for,  mark  you, 
he  did  not  say  whether  or  not  he  would  TOW  I©  admit  Kansas  with 
slavery  or  not,  as  her  people  might  apply  (he  forgot  that,  as  usual,  etc.); 
be  did  not  say  whether  or  not  he  was  in  favor  of  bringing  the  Territories 
now  in  existence  into  the  Union  on  the  principle  of  Clay's  Compromise 

•  Rct-h,   ~ligun«"fur"cii*il»." 
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Measures  on  the  slavery  question.  I  told  you  that  he  \ 
it  to  him,  he  deserves  it,"  etc.]  His  idea  is  that  he  v. 
in  all  the  Territories,  and  thus  force  them  all  to  h 
surrounding  the  Slave  States  with  a  cordon  of  Free  St 
them  in,  keeping  the  slaves  confined  to  their  present 
go  on  multiplying,  until  the  soil  on  which  they  live  - 
them,  and  he  will  thus  be  able  to  put  slavery  in  a 
extinction  by  starvation.  [Cheers.]  He  will  extingi 
Southern  States  as  the  French  general  exterminated  t 
he  smoked  them  out.  He  is  going  to  extinguish  slavi 
the  Slave  States,  hemming  in  the  slaves,  and  starving 
ence,  as  you  smoke  a  fox  out  of  his  hole. 

He1  intends  to  do  that  in  the  name  of  humanity 
in  order  that  we  may  get  rid  of  the  terrible  crime  and 
our  fathers  of  holding  slaves.  [Laughter  and  chec 
makes  out  that  line  of  policy,  and  appeals  to  the  moi 
and  to  the  Christian  feeling  of  the  community  to  sust 
that  any  man  who  holds  to  the  contrary  doctrine  is  in 
king  who  claimed  to  govern  by  divine  right.  Let 
moment  and  see  what  principle  it  was  that  overthre 
of  George  the  Third  to  govern  us.  Did  not  these  Cole 
the  British  Parliament  had  no  right  to  pass  laws  conce 
and  domestic  and  private  institutions  without  our  < 
manded  that  the  British  Government  should  not  pas 
they  gave  us  representation  in  the  body  passing  tl 
British  Government  insisting  on  doing,  we  went  to  wa 
that  the  home  Government  should  not  control  ar 
colonies  without  giving  them  a  representation.  Now, 
poses  to  govern  the  Territories  without  giving  them'  a  i 
calls  on  Congress  to  pass  laws  controlling  their  prop 
concerns  without  their  consent  and  against  their  will, 
for  his  party  the  identical  principle  asserted  by  Ge 
Tories  of  the  Revolution.    [Cheers.] 

I  ask  you  to  look  into  these  things,  and  then  tel 
Democracy  or  the  Abolitionists  are  right.  I  hold  th. 
Territory,  like  those  of  a  State  (I  use  the  language  of 

'  Inserts,  "And"  before  "He." 
■  Reads:  "the  people"  lot  "taem." 
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letter  of  acceptance),  have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  whether- 
slavcry  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.    ("That's  the  idear" 
"Hurrah  for  Douglas."]    The  point  upon  which  Chief  Justice  Taoejr 
expresses  his  opinion  is  simply  this,  that  slaves,  being  property,  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  property,  and  consequently  that  the 
owner  has  the  same  right  to  carry  that  property  into  a  Territory  that  he 
has  any  other,  subject  to  the  same  conditions.    Suppose  that  one  of  your 
merchants  was  to  take  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  liquors  to  Kansas.    He  bat  a  right  to  go  there,  under  that  derision; 
but  when  he  gets  there  he  finds  the  Maine  liquor  law  in  force,  and  what 
can  he  do  with  his  property  after  he  gets  it  there?     He  cannot  sell  it. 
he  cannot  use  it;  it  is  subject  to  the  local  law,  and  that  law  is  against  him, 
and  the  best  thing  lit- 1  an  do  with  it  is  to  bring  it  bat  k  Into  Missouri  or 
Illinois  and  sell  it.     If  you  take  negroes  to  Kansas,  as  Colonel  Jefferson 
said  in  his  Bangor  s|ierch,  from  which  I  have  quoted  to-day,  you 
must  take  them  there  subject  to  the  local  law.     If  the  people  want  the 
ty,  they  will  protect  and  encourage  it;   but  if  tbey 
do  not  want  it,  they  will  withhold  that  protection,  and  the  absence  of 
local  legislation  profc  i  hug  slavery  excludes  it  as  completely  as  a  positive 
prohibition.     ["That's  so,''  and  cheer.-..]     You  slaveholders  of  Missouri 
might  as  well  understand  what  you  know  practically,  that  you  cannot 
carry  slavery  where  the  people  do  not  want  it.     ["That's  so."]    All  you 
have  a  right  to  ask  is  that  the  people  shall  do  as  they  please:   if  they 
want  slavery,  let  them  have  it;   if  they  do  not  want  it,  allow  them  to 
refuse  to  encourage  it. 

My  friends,  if,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  will  only  live  up  to  this 

great  fundamental  principle,  there  will  be  peace  between  the  Ncxtb  and 

the  South.    Mr.  Lincoln  admits  that,  under  the  Constitution,  on  all 

domestic  questions,  except  slavery,  wc  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 

people  of  each  Stale.    \\  hat  right  have  we  to  interfere  with  slavery  any 

more  than  we  ban  to  interfere  with  any  other  que,-  says  that 

Iwwjf  question  is  now  the  bone  of  -  ■       '    Simply 

«  »«itators   have  combined  i"  ««  dlc  Frc*  S  nakc  w*r 

upon  it.    Suppose  the  agitators  in   the  State-  should  combine  m  one 

half  of  the  Union  to  makc   war    upon    the,  railroad   system  of  the 

other  half?    They  would  thus  be  driven  10  the  same  sectional  strife. 

Suppose  one  section  makes  war  upo"  *»?  °,hcr  »**uliar  in»utut^! j* 

toe  opposite  section,  and  tf,e  ^unc  strife  \»  produced.    The  only  remedy 
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ir.it  iiier-"  j  -ha:  xe  -hall  stand  by  die  Constitution  ; 
t.  -re;-  t2e  .it-  is  "hey  ire  pa^ied.  while  they  stand 
sustain  "he  :e:"..-ii.r.s    f  ±e  Supreme  Court  and  the 
!r.e>. 

^enar.T  Lvugias'  half  hour  here  expired.  For  : 
Xi  •  re:  :iiei.  T.e  lppiause  was  perfectly  deafening  , 
He  sesrr.ec  :.:  ha-"*  :arr!eii  his  vast  auditory  entireh 
pa:.v-  ir.ii  reeling.  :*  r  their  enthusiasm  was  boundle 

~j,[%iwar.  Z'rmnerit,  October  16.  cSsS] 

U*T  »F  THE  J«»l>TDISi.TSS»>yS  BETH 

AM'  In»n>LAS 


Thf  Debate  at  Alton 
A!- 1.:-  :.ccc  "er-le  gathered  at  Alton  yesterday 
ger.\err.er.  -iycuiy  the  ?..est:r.r.s  agitating  the  public  n 
-.  r.tesc.  The  "White  CVud"  left  St.  Louis  about  I 
is?  —•rr.ir.g  w;tfc  .ver  ,:;c  people  aboard,  and  ar 
rve.ve  :'•:'.. «:k.  We  found  the  landing  at  Alton  croi 
i-..i  :>j»  ■»"vl*  t  t.  .i'.ive  ar...i  stirring  with  large 
'  eir.z-.  T'.-.e  D-  :z'.j..-  rr.er.  had  raised  a  banner  a 
'?•.  :'.  i.  -tree".-,  -'.>  r.  xhiv.  tk  ir.scrired: 

POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY:" 
?T2.;-r7..v  A.  r>  ,v  .las.  The  People's  C 

Ir.  ■;'.  -c  ;  r  wrr-lty  : .  this  -.v.-.-  a  L ar.r.er  of  the  Re 
the  f-.il  .""Ir.g. 

r^Lix-VK  Boas  a  Free  State  L'kder 
MRMSAXCE  of   "$;. 
sHE  WILL  MAINTAIN'  ITS  PROVIS 
Ar.'l  am.ther  having  in  large  letters: 

LINCOLN  NOT  TROTTED  OUT  ^ 
alluding  to  Douglas'  threat  that  he  would  trot  Lin< 

•  Kgyjit. 

Parties  of  men  and  buya  were  traversing  the  strei 

Douglas  or  Lincoln,  as  their  preference?  might  dictati 

The  stand  erected  for  the  speakers  was  placed  agi 

side  of  the  new  City  Hall,  and  at  i-J  o'clock  Messrs.  Lit 
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were  promptly  on  hand,  while  the  rest  crowd  Sill  'i  '.:|>  the  space  between 
the  stand  and  the  Congregational  church  on  the  South. 

By  an  understanding  lietween  the  speaker?.,  previously  had,  Mr. 
Douglas  occupied  an  hour  in  opening.    Mr.  Lincoln  followed,  OCCH 
pying  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Mr.  Douglas  closed  with  a  sj>ccch  of 
half  an  hour. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Hope,  National  Demo 
cratic  candidate  for  Congress,  appeared  in  front  of  the  stand  and  asked 
to  be  heard,  but  his  first  words  happening  to  be  against  Judge  Douglas, 
that  gentleman's  friends  in  the  crowd  set  up  a  storm  of  yells,  which 
completely  drowned  his  voice.  The  noisy  parties  could  be  easily 
detected  as  rowdies  and  drunkards  who  kepi  up  a  continual  shout  for 
Douglas,  One  man  had  a  quart  whisky  bottle  which  he  held  aloft,  and 
screamed  out  u  invit.tii.m  for  the  "Douglas,  boys"  to  "come  and 
drink."    The  whole  quart  of  whisky  soon  disappeared. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Hope-  thai  in-  ufcfid  Douglas  if  he  would  permit 
!■'.  1'.  Blair  to  make  public  what  transpired  between  them  (Douglas 
and  Blair)  last  v.  inter  in  Washington  City  and  that  he  was  answered 
curtly  and  sternly  in  the  negative.  The  Doctor  interprets  the  answer 
;!art  of  Douglas,  that  he  (Douglas)  was  in  full 
fellowship  with  the  Republican  party  at  that  time. 

[Chiatgu  Times,  Oil. iI.it  17,  1.S58] 
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lunulas  and  Lincoln  at  Alton.    r..nn<i  to  10. nun  PcrxoiM  Present)— 
Ifiia  Befom  to  Answer  Whether  Be  Win  vote  to  Admit 

Kansas  II  Her  People  Apply   with  a  OonstltUtlOl  lislBg 

-Appears  In  His  Old  Character  or  the     krtfal  Dodger." 

—Tries  to  Palm  Himself  off  to  the  Whlgfl  of  Madison  County  aa  a 

Prtend  of  Henry  Ctsj  aid  So  Abolitionist,  and  i-  Exposed. 

Speech**  of  Senator  DOOgfaU.— People  Of  Illinois.  Road  and  Be 
Convinced 

The  last  of  the  series  of  joint  debates  between  Senator  Douglas  and 
Honorable  Abraham  Lincoln  took  place  at  Alton  on  Friday  1  com  five 
to  ten  thousand  people  were  in  attendance,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
Democrats.    A  large  delegation  came  up  from  ;i   Louis  on  the  Steamer 

White  Cloud,  and  quite  a  number  of  Missourians  were  present  from  the 
adjoining  counties,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tin  pi  river,  whilst  ni  t 


a  few  Kent  bad  found  their  way  up  to  Alton  to  hear  the 

Lincoln,  as  usual,  tried  to  suit  himself  to  the  locality  and  to  conceal  his 
Abol  ilst  prctendirv.' 

and  to  have  his  sanction  for  all  the  principles  he  has  avowed  during  ihii 
lign.    He  again  refused  to  answer  whether  or  not,  if  placed  is  » 
position  where  he  would  be  required  to  vote  on  the  subject,  he  would 
vote  for  tl  i.  if  ii  Staff  Union  if  her  people  applied 

with  a  constitution  recognizing  slavery.    This  question  Senator  Doughs 
h.i;  i  il  to  him  at  every  joint  di-i  I  he  has  stui 

avoided  an  answer. 

Lincoln'!  conduct  ;il  this  last  debate  was  most  improper  and 
tlemanly.     After  he  concluded  his  hour  and  a  half  speech,  and 
Douglas  arose  to  reply,  be  set  himself  where  his  motions  could  not  t 
observed  by  the  Senator,  and,  whenever  a  point  was  made  ag 
would  take  bii  heed  .it  the  crowd,  mtimatl  it  was  not  true,  and 

that  they  should  place  no  reliance  on  what  was  said.     This  course 
■   direct   violation   of  the  rules  of  Ihedd  d  was  a  mean 

beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  honor.  Besides,  in  his  speech 
entirely  misrepresented  and  misstated  the  positions  taken  by  Senator 
Douglas,  and  based  his  arguments  upon  his  falsehoods  as  all  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  debate  cannot  fail  t<>  see.  We  undertake 
to  say  that  this  last  effort  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  is  the  lamest  and  most  i 
I  attempt  he  hat  yet  made  to  bolster  up  the  false  position  he  ti 
at  the  outset  of  the  fight.  We  have  given  a  verbatim  repot 
debate,  and  Invite  for  it  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers.  All  we  c 
ask  is  that  our  enemies,  as  well  as  our  friends  will  read  and  study  w 
US  taken  by  the  two  leaders  of  the  respective  parties,  and 
do  not  fear  the  judgment  at  which  they  will  arrive. 


DoefttJ 

tudiousb 

►,and 

(rick, 
h.fce 
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Close  of  the  Joint  Deimti  i-i-sh  »i  Ikingl&s  Colonization.— Got 

Juice  and  Corn  Stalks.— Dooglw'il  VOtoS  Falling 

Correspondence  oJ  the  Ettning  Post 

Springfield,  III,  October  16,  1858 
The  seven  joint  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  have  con- 
cluded.   The  last  was  held  at  Alton  yesterday.    These  debates  have  1 


qqqqqqqqq 

Last  Great  Discussion. 

Let  all  take  notice,  that  on  Fri- 
day next,  Hon.  S.  A.  Dooous  and 
Hon".  A.  Lincolx,  will  bold  the 
Ki-mnth  and  closing  joint  debate  of 
the  canvass  at  this  place.  We 
hope  the  country  will  turn  out,  to 
;i  man,  to  hear  these  gentlemen. 

'lhe  following  programme  for 
the  discussion  has  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Joint  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  People's  Party 
Club  and  the  Democratic  Club  for 
that  purpose. 

tiraanauiu  «»'  i».  lOlfc  l»i. 

Tb*  tvo  OnM»lll>M  otnliom  *aeb  p*r 
it-  herdof  or*  satiaMil  «•  staka  vm» 
moot*  for  Ik*  poblio  *p*a«lat;  •»  Uw  lilb 
io.t.,  md  I*  Jhm  0«»oit-.t*«.  ud  iht  fol- 
io Wing  ptOfMUM  of  pr+***4io«*  WW 
*dopl«d,  tit : 

Uf.  To.  pkw  for  *sid  apaftkia*  (tall  b*  os 

Ih.  MMtid.  of  OKrTU.1. 
M.  Tb.  lioit  tUU  bt  1,  o'alook,  P.  M.  oa 

■aid  d»j- 
M,  Tb»«  Mtttc*.  C.  SrraLUtx  ud    W.  T. 

Miuu  bo  ft  CuaaEalii**  10  ***al  ft  pl»l- 

fura;  alao,  fttfti*  to  ftoooamodal*  ltdiot. 
to.  Tbftl  M'tftT*.  B.  P.  B.ftti  aad  Wmua 

Poor  aupariolaad  noaio  tod  talaaa*. 
Itfc,  Matin.  H-  O.  ll-.'Piu  ftftd  W.  C.Qoio- 

ur  b«  ft  oomokilftM  hiving  obara;*  of  Ibt 

pUtforai,  utd   rootplioo  of  ltdi**,  ood 

bftfo  potrtr  10  ftppoint  asftlitaott. 
fiih.  Tbftl  Ibt  rootplioa  of  Matm.  Dosou* 

ood  Lnc«o  fttall  bo  •  qaiot  oot,  aod  do 

public  ditpllj. 

TtS.  Ttal  b«  btaaor  or  aoue,  uotpt  at- 

llootl  aolort.  tbftll  bt  allowed  oo    ih* 

tp*ftk*ri>  Hn* 

Oa  noiioa,  ft  doaautt**,  toaaiatiaii  *f 
Mttart.  VT.  C.  QcvsattT  aad  H.  0.  KoPiu, 
b*  tppc-loltd  ft*  pa*  Ink  Urn  prornatiat  of 
arcoMdiftft.  W.  0.  QUIULEY, 

H.  0.  krPlKK. 

Aiw,  Ot«.  II,  lift*. 

To  tb*  ftbor*  li  .bo.'.*  bo  addad  la.l  ibt 
C.  A.  i  Si.  Looii  Sftilrotd,  Hill,  o*  Friday, 
carry  pia*iftjr.trt  u>  aad  froaa  Wilt  oilj  ai 
fia.ll*  iu  a«t«l  r*u*.  Paraoot  oaa  total  i* 
oo  lb*  1040  a.  a.  iraaa,  wd  go  out  at  tM 
is  ibt  nm<|.  .    . 

VsmTm  *  *  ::':y 

(  I  IPPING  1  Ri  ai  THE    w  /"••.    DAILY  WHIG 
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only  been  published  in  nearly  all  the  journals  in  this  state,  hut  they  have 
attracted  die  attention  of  the  whole  country.  They  have  been  next  in 
importance  and  Intentf  to  some  of  the  great  -t-iKitni  i;il  debates,  when  the 
whole  nation  has  stood  still  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  its  greatest  men. 

For  the  rest  of  the  i  anvass,  Mr.  Lincol  IfC  speechi 

Mr.  Douglas  makes  nine.  Each  is  to  speak  in  sections  where  they 
deem  it  most  necessary  in  exert  a  personal  influence. 

Hie  Alton  meeting,  which  mi  the  seventh  and  last  joint  dc-ban 
not  very  largely  attended,  but  in  many  respects  it  was  the  greatest  dis- 
cussion yet  held.     Both  speakers  applied  themselves  to  their  work  with 
new  power  and  energy.     The  audience  was  mostly  composed  of  voters, 
and  the  Lincoln  men  took  heart  from  the  cunfli.  t. 

Judge  Douglas  -  ' "  '■  i  bas  suffered  badly  by  this  out  door  ipeaklng. 
It  is  very  indistinct.  He  has  voice  enough,  but  it  cannot  be  heard  any 
distance.  Be  ■peaks  slowly,  and  gives  every  syllable  an  emphasis,  but 
it  seems  as  if  every  tone  went  forth  surrounded  and  enveloped  by  an 
echo,  v. bidl  blunts  the  sound  and  utterly  destroy-  the  word.  You 
hear  a  voice,  but  catch  no  meaning.  This  peculiar  effect  has  been  more 
marked  lately.  At  Quincy  the  Judge  had  to  confine  his  attempt]  to 
make  himself  understood  to  a  small  crowd  gathered  closely  about  the 
Hand.  Yon 

Bayou 

[Alton  (III. i  Daily  CourUr,  Octota   [©,  ..Kj8] 

LA8TJ0INTDEBATEBETWEEN  LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS 


«.()(>()  People  Present.— Llneoln  Triumphant.— Republicanism  in  the 
-ii'1-nilcnt.-Ihiiiirlii.H  Vanquished 

The  seventh  and  closing  debate  between  Messrs  Douglas  and  Lin- 
coln came  off  at  this  city  yesterday  afternoon.  The  day  was  not  the 
be.. i- -the  moming  l>eing  somewhat  cloudy  with  indications  of  rain. 
At  an  early  hour  the  country  began  to  arrive.  It  came  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  by  carriage,  by  lumber  wagon,  and  by  all  other  conveyances 
possible.  The  steamer  Baltimore,  from  St.  Louis,  brought  up  its  load 
of  those  desirous  of  hearing  the  debate.  At  half  past  ten  o'cln.  \ 
train  on  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  railroad,  freighted  with  its  gather- 
ings from  Springfield,  Auburn,  Girard,  CarUnvflle,  Brighton,  and  we 


we 


:s  ssroaxAL  collects 


ly  in 


cvnr  V:  I'.t  — -»~7  .cer  v.w^s.  5 
.:.— ji-  -c  «p-  r.J.  ua    TiB  xzjes 

"« •  r'-  '..i"-t  i  "'lu;  :%r.  *^e  nuztrr.  About  riooc 
V.'-..---;  ri.ui.  _i.-jjst  it'.c  ue  ir»e  hs  7^:11  of  dcr, 
a  •-•.  v.«s  ss_-je=t  i.—-i_:.  r.e  r:«.t==  of  Mesas  Dot: 
• -. .  **:*-■:#:  v.rt  :-.■  :«f.R  iirlic:: — c:nfr.g  dow 
._...-r._- — »?..i-r^  v.-t  :4£:r*5  :c  Ksscaoc  Mr.  U 
V«  r.-;.-x...-.  H.-.-e.  i.-ti  Mr  I>.';gA-  ir  the  Altoo. 


•.  i.-jt  T-l-u^v  :;?.rar.j,  whicz  graded  thi 


«.    .x;i-.*:  i;-  Msrrir.s  :.«t 

a  .i-*r  -v.r   v.*  -.4=>i  :c  tie  Ec^iidiTille  ddegatio 

d'K-Lfc-    :  -*j  :•;■**?    v.  rh.ir=  the  scaie  aad  drive  du 

by  v.i  h-.r  .:  :».  the  zreit  Aiscricaa  p«opk  had 
:  ".-.  :*.y  I:  *ec:  -p  i=d  d;-m  the  streets — it  hun 
■.-•i  hvrrib*i  :' .r  Dv-izUi  — :•  crowded  the  auction  ro 
t-.e  -t.re-  .:'  /-r  merchants — it  gathered  on  the  st 
<i  <*.*f.  y,i:tfcs — it  shook  its  fists  and  talked  lot 
\j>jXf.-.  >.rA  cried  tie  virtue*  of  Paia  Killer — it  muste 
—.:■/.:.-.  >.:■*.  '::■:  r.  .t : .rzet  tie  drinking  saloons — it  w; 
t-.-.-.rp '■'-'"■•  '-■*-"-■:■£  ■'-•  privileges  and  maintaining  ii 
'i'.-i'i-'.j  '■.:.':ri:-:!.'f.:  :.\  \e-  ar.d  triplets  and  singles  of  iti 
part.  ;.»:'.'//»:  t:.<:r.".-»;l'.e-  ">  the  neighborhood  of  tru 
i'.i  I'm:    ;<:;:»:ir.^'. 

Owr  thi .,  v.:.!..;-,  wa.-  iocated  on  the  eastern  side 
and  Mark't  b  .ildi:._f,  the  Stain  and  Stripes  floated 
Mr.  Ifrfiry  I-ea  displayed  several  banners  and  flags.    C 
"llliiK.i.-,  born  under  the  Ordinance  of  "87 — ^e  will 
vision:.."     Another:    " Lincoln   not   vet  Trotted   Ou 


"MhK  TKKRITORIES   AND   FREE   MEN. 

HtfcK  PL'LPITS   AND   FREE    PREACHERS, 

FRF.E  PRESS  AND   FREE   PEN, 

HtKE  SCHOOLS   ANT)   FREE  TEACHERS." 

Mr.  K.  II.  (ioulding  notified  everybody  in  this  st; 
for  Old  Abe  and  free  Labor."  A  cord  stretched  f 
I.  Scarrilt  In  llial  of  DeBow  &  Barr  sustained  a  largi 
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mottoes:  "Old  Madison  for  Lincoln"  and  "Too  late  for  the  Milking." 
The  national  colors  floated  proudly  from  the  flag  staff  of  the  Courier 
office.  The  Douglas  men  concentrated  their  whole  energies  in  one 
grand,  magnificent,  superb,  right  royal  banner,  which  wai  suspended 
between  die  store  of  Mr.  Henry  Lea  and  die  Bank  building.  The  words, 
"Popular  Sovereignty — National  Union — S.  A.  Douglas  the  People's 
Choice,"  were  surmounted  by  a  very  buzzard-like  bird,  ready  to  a* 
down  upon  its  prey,  and  surrounded  by  five  stars,  intended,  we  presume, 
to  represent  the  four  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa, 
which  have  already  put  their  knives  to  the  throat  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
is  will  do  so  in  November,  after  which  he  will  be  ready,  politically, 
for  the  buzzards. 

The  hour  of  two  having  nearly  arrived,  the  great  American  people, 
having  gathered  all  its  parts,  or  so  many  of  them  as  would  consent  to 
ithered,  to  the  first  floor  of  the  City  Hall  Building  and  the  ground 
between  that  and  the  Presbyterian  church,  Messrs  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
made  their  appetniKO  upon  the  stand.  As  previously  agreed  Judge 
Douglas  opened  die  debate  in  a  speech  of  one  hour.  Although  appear- 
ing very  well  his  voice  was  completely  shuttered,  and  his  articulation  so 
very  much  impeded  that  very  few  of  the  large  crowd  he  addressed, 
1  outd  undeotaod  an  entire  sentence.  Nearly  all  his  s]>ecch  was  a  repe- 
tition of  his  previous  charges  of  amalgamation,  negro  equality,  etc., 
e  Republican  patty;  ud  he  labored  and  twisted  them  and 
rolled  them  as  sweet  morsels  under  his  tongue,  till  his  own  friends 
disgusted  with  his  pertinacity  and  falsehood.  Having  nearly  exhausted 
himself  and  his  hour,  also,  on  this  terrible  bugbear,  die  Judge  then 
vi  mured  iij>on  one  of  the  most  imporant  and,  to  him,  the  most  fearful 
act  of  his  life.  He  actually  attacked  Buchanan  .and  his  administration, 
•lid  banted  them  to  his  heart's  content.  His  friends  were  not  prepared 
for  this  bold  step  on  the  part  of  their  leader,  and  opened  wide  their 
eyes  in  astonishment.  What!  had  their  Little  Giant,  their  terrible 
leader,  stood  so  long  calmly  and  meekly  by  when  die  heads  of  his 
friends,  one  after  the  other,  in  rapid  succession,  rolled  before  him  in 
die  dust,  and  not  a  word  of  rebuke  or  condemnation,  and  now,  at  die 
heels  of  an  election,  more  important  to  him  than  any  odier  of  his 
life,  he  plucks  up  courage  and  denounces  the  President  in  terms  admit- 
ting of  no  mistake  as  to  his  feelings.  With  this  exception  his  speech 
was  in  no  respect  different  from  his  previous  efforts.     It  was  flat  and 


unsatisfactory,  unredeemed  by  a  single  sparkle   of  wit  or  patriotic 
elevation. 

The  hour  and  a  half  reply  of  Mr.  Lirtcol  ■  i  effort  of  which  ha 

friends  had  ercry  reason  to  be  proud.  One  by  one  he  took  up  tfae  oft- 
exploded  charges  of  Douglas  against  the  R«  .  party  and  scattered 
them  to  the  winds,  and  charged  back  upon  him  his  own  army  of  sou a 
and  commission  with  terrible  effect .  \  ot  a  single  one  of  all  the 
charges  Douglas  made  was  left  unanswered,  and  so  >  ostvinciflg  was  the 
array  I  il  twtfmony  I  d,  so  clear  and  logical  every  deduction  nude 
from  them,  and  so  honest  and  candid  was  he  in  all  his  assertions,  tint 
the  Douglasitcs  themselves  were  forced  to  admit  that  they  had  not 
only  underrated  the  native  strength  of  the  man,  but  that  be  *u 
greatly  misrepresented  in  their  pajiers.  His  reply  was,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete vindication  of  himself  and  the  Republican  party,  from  the  foul 
slanders  sought  to  be  he;i|>ed  upon  them,  and  as  a  vindication  coi 
be  successfully  answered. 

Douglas'  baH  boot  rejoinder  was  both  in  letter  spirit  and 

te  than  his  opening.    It  was  not,  in  fact,  a  rejoinder  :tt  ;ill. 
principally  I  scries  of  charges  against  Mr.  Lincoln  about  his  Mexican 
war  votes,  which  he  then  introduced  so  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  have 
no  opportunity  of  replying.    Brave  Little  Giant  1  Cunning  Little  Giant! 
magnanimous  Little  Giant ! 

As  we  intend  to  publish  the  speeches  in  full,  in  a  few  days,  wi 
iii  >t  further  speak  of  them  now.    The  discussion  has  been  longed  for  by 
the   Republicans  of  this  city  and  vicinity,  and  their  expectations  have 

.  more  than  realized.    As  the  Democracy  of  the  States  of  Iowa,  Ohio, 
i.i  and  Pennsylvania  has  been  thrashed  out,  so  was  Mr.  Dou; 
thrashed  out  by  Mr.  Lincoln  yesterday. 
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[IMwfii  State  Register,  October  18,  1858] 

THE  DISCUSSION  AT  ALTON 

Alton,  October  16 

Editors  Slate  Register: — Not  having  seen  you  at  the  public  discussion 

1  took  place  betwi  .  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  on  yesterday 

■  esume  you  would  like  to  have  a  brief  account  of  what  took  place. 


The  number,  present  at  the  discussion  numbered  about  five  thou- 

,  probably  rix  thousand.     It  is  said,  by  the  friends  of  each  party, 

that  the  number  was  not  so  great  as  at  any  former  discussion.    The 
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audience  was  very  attentive  and  treated  both  the  speakers  with  courtesy. 
Quite  a  number  of  citizens  of  St.  Louis  were  present,  having  chartered  a 
steamer  to  bring  them  up  and  hear  the  debate. 

After  Mr.  Douglas  had  commenced  his  opening  speech,  Hope 
interrupted  him  with  the  first  question  that  Sturgeon  had  given  him. 
He  fared  as  others  have  done  on  like  occasions.  He  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  answer,  and  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  conse- 
quent thereto,  and  dropped  back,  without  attempting  to  go  through 
the  rfries.  After  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Lincoln  had  got  through  their 
debate  and  had  left  the  stand,  Dr.  Hope  made  his  appearance  upon  it, 
and  attempted  to  address  the  crowd,  but  he  had  scarcely  thrown 
his  oily  locks  and  opened  his  mouth,  before  he  was  greeted  by  a  torrent 
of  noise  of  every  description,  such  as  "Hurrah  for  Douglas,"  ''Hurrah 
for  Lincoln,"  "Dry  up,"  "You're  a  hopeful  case,"  etc.  But  the  would 
be  congressman  was  not  to  be  put  down  in  this  way.  He  banded 
hat  to  a  friend,  then  used  both  his  fists  in  defiance.  Wc  suppose  he 
was  talking  all  the  time,  but  we  could  not  hear  one  word.  He  [lanced 
over  the  platform  in  a  frantic  manner,  shook  his  head  and  fists  in  defiance 
at  dhn  -us  in  the  crowd,  and  disappeared  (aitei  itpntfring  half 

an  hour  and  making  a  fool  of  himself)  off  the  stage  in  a  most  theatrical 
net)   ihat  is  chavinj:  an  individual  who  w.-^  makin:  During 

all  the  time  the  crowd  was  convulsed  with  laughter.  All  declared  it  to 
be  the  bed  dn  US  that  had  been  in  town  for  many  a  day.  Hope  had  no 
friends  except  Sturgeon,  and  one  or  two  postmasters. 

Judge  Douglas  made  his  headquarters  at  the  Alton  House.  Mr. 
Lincoln  Mopped  at  the  Franklin.     Dougla  crowded  all  the 

time.    The  old  whigs  and  Americans  came  in  crowds  to  sec  him. 

\\e-i-  York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune,  October  J6.  1838) 

THE  LAST  DEBATE  BETWEEN  DOUGLAS  AND  LINCOLN 


Their  Meeting  at  Alton 
Correspondence  of  tlie  Htm  York  Tribune 

Alton,  In..,  Oct  15.  1858 
The  last  great  debate  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln  took  place 
today  in  our  city  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  in  the  open  air. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  on  the  public  square,  adjoining  the  new 
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j   Hal!,  when  ,^i  ,0i0oo  persons  were  pre»» 

mg  delegations  from  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities,  and  ow 

citizens  and  country  people.     The  speakers'  stand  was  at  the  sfr 

erf  the  building,  the  colors  of  the  United  States  waving  over  I 

and  many  ladies  occupied  the  windows  and  adjoining  room*  of  tx 

Hall.    N„  Political  flags  or  mottoes  were  a  The  not  nun- 

ben  preKBl  showed  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  this  part  <rf  the  Stitt 

nding  contest;  for  Central  Illinois  is  the  battle  ground  of  At 

parties,  turning  the  scale  thi*  way  or  that. 

■  ; -preached  the  ground,  Douglas  was  speaking,  bang 
just  commenced.  His  manner  was  excited  and  animating,  his  reit 
reached  a  great  distance,  bill  ulation  was  thick  and  imperfcd, 

so  that  the  outside  circle  of  the  crowd  could  not  hear 
Certain  emphatic  ich  as  "iXcn 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  not  made  for  "n  defer 

"white  men,"  ''AboUdoO,"  etc.,  were  all  that  could  be  heard,  wi 

ing  forward  deep  into  the  crowd.     II;    mice  on  r 
words  was  always  pitched  on  a  high,  loud  note,  which  w» 

and  these  loud  monotones  red  with  all  the  physical  force  i 

vinlence  of  gesticulation  the  speaker  could  demand,  occurring 

:l  regularity;  but  the  intervening  words  being  lot 
was  seldom  apprehended  by  any  except  diose  who  were  quite  near. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  in  this  outer  circle,  a  consider.:!  «f  a] 

rowdies,  drinkers  of  rum,  accustomed  to  give  vent  to  their  ft. 
in  yells,  screams  lad  vulgar  mirth,  who  responded  regular!  •. 

ce  of  certain  words,  and  cried,  "That's  so,"  "Hit  him  again, 
the  latter  referring  especially  to  every  penosal  allusion  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
of  which  there  were  many,  and  some  of  them  uttered  in  the  insolent 
manner  that  characterizes  the  overseer  of  the  negro  plantation,  from 
which  Mr.  Douglas,  must  ai  i  bit  life,  have  taken  lc> 

Thcsc  cries  and  "hurrah  for  Douglas"  were  a  serious  interruption,  and 
the  Little  Giant  is  cunning  enough,  whenever  I  little  confusing 

of  cries  results,  to  charge  the  interruption  upon  the  friends 
oj  Mr.  Lincoln,  alleging  that  the  latter  gentleman  is  always  listened  to 
b  attention  by  the  Democrat*,  although  today  he  was  frequently 
nuptcd  by  "hoorahs  for  Douglas"  from  certain  of  the  baser 
who  mingled  in  the  outside  of  the  crowd. 

(Here  follo»*  ihc  Opening;  (pncll  of  Mr.  DourI.. 
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At  the  close  of  Mr.  Douglas'  speech,  which  occupied  an  hour,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  introduced,  and  received  with  music  from  a  band  and 
cheers.  Having  never  seen  nor  heard  him  before,  the  first  impre 
was  much  more  agreeable  than  we  had  anticipated.  The  Douglas 
papers  had  so  belied  him  that  we  expected  to  see  a  man  of  most  homely 
and  awkward  figure,  of  slow  and  hesitating  speech,  in  no  respect  the 
equal  of  Mr.  Douglas  as  a  political  orator.  We  had  read  the  lying 
report  of  Douglas'  paid  letter  writers  and  reporters,  who  go  around 
with  him,  that  at  Freeport  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  utterly  routed  in  (he 
debate,  and  "cowed  down"  (that  was  the  expression),  that  he  had  to 
l»e  carried  off  the  stand  by  his  friends;  we  had  read  agais  and  again 
in  these  partisan  papers  Douglas  Triumphant,  until  we  had  come  to 
fear  that  the  Republican  standard-bearer  was  really  much  inferior  to 
his  opponent,  and  that  he  must  be  losing  ground  in  these  debates 

Imagine,  then,  the  agreeable  surprise  when  we  saw  and  heard  the 
man.  There  stood  before  the  multitude  one  of  nature's  noblemen, 
i  head  and  countenanej  expressive  of  the  highest  moral  and  mental 
qualities,  a  form  tall  and  erect,  an  eye  and  expression  of  face  beaming 
with  kindly  sentiments,  and  a  voice  and  articulation  so  clear  and 
tinct  that  ever)'  word  was  heard  to  the  farthest  extreme  of  the  assembly 
— a  voice  natural,  not  strained,  various  in  its  modulations,  and  pleasant 
to  listen  to. 

[Here  follow*  the  reply  of  Mr.  Lincoln.] 

If  hurrahs,  noise  and  rowdyism,  can  carry  the  day,  Douglas  will  he 
reelected.     If  the  intelligence  and  enlightened  sentiment  of  the    people 
shall  prevail,  then  Mr.  Lincoln  is  as  sure  to  be  successor  of  Mr.  Dm 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  there  is  a  sun  in  the  Heavens,  and 
the  probabilities  are  now  working  very  strongly  in  this  way. 


[Peoria  Traascripi,  October  18,  1858J 

THE  SEVENTH  .VXD  LAST  GREAT  DEBATE  BETWEKX 
LINCOLN  and  Don; las.  at  ALTOS 

Corraspomience  of  die  Transcript 

Springfield,  Oct.  16, 1858 
The  seventh  debate  l«tween  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  came  off  ; 
at  Alton.    The  numl>er  present  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  been  at  most 
of  these  discussions.    However,  at  an  early  hour  the  crowd  begun  to 


Mr    Ijiknln,  thnm^i  hit  whale  speecfe.  was  Brtrwl  to 
greatest  attention,  and  vat  only  interrupted  by  mm  who,  tbcugii 
Id  vureh  «Und,  yet  could  hurrah  for  Doogias,  men  whs 
Doughu  «n  spanking  roold  bekh  forth  various  exclamations,  as ' 
be. 
■  ■iu-h  has  been  said  aboat  Mr.  Lincoln'*  speech  that  we  vfl 
oiirm;-!  in  Lill.-m  Judge  Douglas  in  his  wanderings  to  the  cod. 
TV  ;  r  cars,  on  returning,  stood  Tincoln  167;  Dougnu  ij;. 

ihe  vidnji  .  the  Democracy  arc  so  dirided  that  we 

vadoubtidly  have  a  dew  majority.  J. 


Leak  Von***  HfU.  October  16,  1*58] 

mCAl  DISCI  S8TOS  LT  ALT 

»rge  and  bighlv  rrsjicvtnble  crowd  of  our  citizens  visited  the  City 
pi  Am*  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  speeches  of  Douglas 
(lV«kvral>  and  Lincoln  ( Abolitionist). 

'•ousand  people  were  present  at  the  discussion,  sod 
throughout  the  spmkine,  i)>cy  preserved  very  good  order. 

lV*tgU>  »vjm-'.k\1  tlw  baQ,  but  just  before  commencing,  a  fat,  burir- 
hwkhH  man,  with  irixaly-looking  side-boards  on  his  cheeks,  propounded 
a  qmathwi  to  Jttdgr  The  individual  had  just  left  the  side  of  a 

prommcot  odk-e-hoMcr  of  thi  1  it  was  generally  supposed  that 

the  question  came  from  that  source.    The  was  something  in 

regard  K»  the  power  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  territories  legis- 
lating oft  tl  Ir.  Douglas  told  him  t  hat  his  speech 
would  1*  a  reply  |o  the  question. 

In  the  Gonna  of  Mr.  Douglas'  remarks,  he  made  the  fur  fly  off  the 

c  government  office-holders,  and  Abe  Lincoln.     We 

pitied  the  lows,  as  we  saw  them  squirm,  and  listened  to  the 

shouts  of  the  assembled  multitude,  whilst  Douglas  was  skinning  them. 

Bewasfi  y  long  Abe,  with  a  kind  of  h.:  !i  mourner 

rtabon  to  the  faithful  to  come  to  the  rescue.     He  denied  being 
an  Abolitionist,  and  Republicans  arc  in  favor 

of  fixing  it  as  their  policy  to  equalize  the  white  and  black  ract 
was  no  go— the  crowd  did  not  believe  him. 

Douglas  concluded,  and  did  skin  poor  Abe  most  unmercifully. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  sjieaking  the  same  individual  we  first  alluded 
to  rushed  upon  the  platform,  and  in  a  very  insinuating  manner  com- 
menced propounding  interrogations  to  Douglas.  The  Judge  answered 
the  questions  in  an  appropriate  manner.  We  were  told  thai  the  ques- 
tioner was  a  candidate  of  some  few  persons  for  Congress,  and  that  his 
name  is  Hope,  or  something  like  that. 

Last  night  a  meeting  ma  held  It  Alton,  and  Messrs  Merrick,  of 
tgo,  and  A.  J.  P.  Garcsche,  of  this  City,  made  Douglas  speeches. 

[Si.  Louis  Evening  Newi,  October  16,  1858J 

THE  TRIP  TO  ALTON.-THE  DKBATE.-DOUGLAS  AND 

LINCOLN 

The  debate  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  at  Alton  yesterday, 
afforded  to  our  citizens  an  opportunity  of  bearing  and  seeing  those 
eminent  champions  of  Democracy  and  Republicanism  in  conflict;  and, 
as  the  people  of  St.  Louis  are  BOtOrioU >ly  fond  of  Speeches,  BC1 

ired  of  them  went  "up  to  Alton"  to  listen  to  the  discussion.  One 
1  niv  il  went  up  on  the  Terre  Haute  railroad,  another  took  the  Baltimore 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  a  third  detachment  followed  on  the  White  Goud, 
which  left  at  ten  o'clock.  We  cast  our  fortunes  with  t)ii>  Litter  erowd. 
It  was,  politically  a  promiscuous  gathering.  There  were  fierce  and 
furious  friends  of  Douglas,  whose  admiration  for  the  "Little  Giant" 
knew  no  bounds;  steady  old  Adamantine  Administration  Democrats, 
who  support  iln    I're.idcn!  .it  all  fa  id  to  the  last  extremity; 

rampant  Republicans,  and  neutral  Americans.  Of  course,  rack  U 
assemblage  contained  the  element-,  of  boundless  and  endless  political 
disputes;  and  the  boat  was  no  sooner  afloat  than  the  whole  crowd  got 
•float,  too,  in  the  deep  water  of  politics.  The  Douglas  men  were  ra 
cifcrous  in  praises  of  the  "Little  Giant."  The  Administration  nun 
were  vehement  in  their  denunciation  of  him.  Tin-  Douglas  men  believe 
thcirchampion  to  be  the  "greatest  man  now  living."  The  Administration 
men  suggested  that  he  had  lived  well  nigh  to  the  end  of  his  political  life. 
The  Douglas  men  went  into  grandiloquent  expositions  of  "the  great  priii 
ciple  of  the  Kansas  I  Act,"  "popular  sovereignty,"  "the  rights 

of  the  people,"  and  other  "glittering  generaliiit  - , ':  to  which  the  Admin- 
istration men  listened  with  "serene  bd  ,''  while  the  Americans 
and  Republicans  grappled  each  other  in  animated  side  fights,  which  made 
the  cabin  of  the  White   Goud  as  uproariously  interesting  and  pro- 
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Steamer  City  o)  fouisiana,  at  Quincy  on  Thursday — reaching  Alt' 
five  o'clock  Friday  morning. 

Then  WU  »OJ  little  excitement  manifest  in  the  city  during  the 
forenoon,  beyond  the  constant  arriving  of  people  from  the  country  and 
the  neighboring  towns.  A  train  of  eight  or  ten  cars  came  down  from 
Springfield,  Carlinville,  and  other  stations  on  the  Alton  8:  Chicago 
Railroad;  and  the  steamer  White  Cloud  brought  up  a  full  load  from 
St.  Louis.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  upon  the  discussion  was 
probably  l>etwccn  four  and  five  thousand.  By  mutual  agreement  the 
friends  of  the  respective  candidates  made  no  procession*  or  other  demon 
inns  of  enthusiasm.  The  debate  passed  off  with  rather  less  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  applause,  but  with  unusually  close  attt-i 
on  the  part  of  the  audience.  The  speaking  commenced  at  2  o'clock 
p.  si.  at  the  south  front  of  the  new  City  Ball. 

[Cincinnati  GaKtle,  October  jo.  1858] 

THE  LAST  JOINT  DEBATE 

The  numl>er  of  people  in  attendance  was  considerably  less  than 
on  the  occasion  of  their  former  debates.  Only  four  or  five  thousand 
were  present.  The  novelty  had  worn  oil  and  the  full  reports  of  the 
previous  debates  had  partially  satisfied  the  public  curiosity,  and  as 

little  that  was  new  could  now  lie  ex]ierted  on  either  side Bott 

these  champions  will  appear  before  the  people  on  several  occasions 
previous  to  the  election  but  not  again  in  cOahutt  tion.  It  has  evidently 
been  a  less  advantageous  arrangement  to  Douglas  than  to  his  competitor. 

[lUinoit  Slal4  Jtmntl,  '  ••  b  bet  K>,  1858] 
(From  the. ilUnCtwitr) 

SPRixcnn.D  Onns— Tl:  .my  visited  our  city  on  the  occasion 

of  the  joint  debate  between  Lincoln  ami  Douglas,  and  their  beautiful  appearance 
and  excellent  tr.;  <  unui.     Their  officer*  area*  follows:     Cap- 

tain—D.  S.  Mather;   ist.  Lieut,— W,  H.  Latham;    id.  Lieut.— J.  Loyd;  3d.  1 

toicUtnd. 

Immedialcly  after  the  arrival  of  the  10J  o'clock  train,  on  which  they  camp 
they  formed,  and  preceded,  by  Merrill"*  Cornet  Band,  which  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  finest  that  baa  visited  OUI  city  lately,  tbey  paraded  through  our  streets,  attracting 
general  attention.  In  the  afternoon,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  they  again 
formed,  and  after  marching  about  the  city  a  while,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  COOKIBI 
office,  and  displayed  their  knowledge  of  military  tactic*.  Their  evolution*  were 
exceedingly  well  pcrliamed.  We  arc  sure  they  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any 
company  in  the  State.    They  drew  a  large  crowd  of  observer*,  and  well  they  might 
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The  beauty  of  their  uniform,  their  general  neatness  of  appearance,  the  certainty  tat 
rapidity  with  which  they  moved  at  the  word  of  command,  all  combined  to  I 
them  justly  worthy  of  admiration  and  praise. 

[AlUm  Courier,  October  19,  1858] 

ENCOUBAGINe 

In  our  notice,  the  other  day,  of  the  flags  and  banners  displayed,  wt 
arc  advised  we  did  a  "  Young  America  Republican  "  injustice,  as  wffl  be 
seen  by  tlie  following: 
FJilor  Alton  Cottritr.- 

In  your  notice  Saturday  you  give  my  father  the  credit  of  hanging  oat  the 

banner*  at  hi*  More-     I  did  it !    They  arc  mine.     I  haw  kept  some  of  them  tm 

Jection  of  the  brave  Col.  Biseell,  and  will  hang  them  out  again  wbe» 

Lincoln  is  elected.     I  am  only  a  "Young  America"  Republican,  twelve  yean  oH, 

but  if  I  h»d  twelve  vote*  I  would  give  IBttO  all  10  Lincoln  and  Liberty. 

IIarzv  Lta 

Good  for  Harry,  say  wc.    He  has  all  the  fixe  of  a  genuine  Repni 
can,  and  puts  10  shame  many  of  his  elders.    Those  banners  will 
wanted,  Harry,  so  be  sure  and  keep  them  safe,  and  think  what  a  rej» 
i  log  wc  will  have  on  that  occasion.     How  many  of  our  young  folks  can 
say  as  much  as  Harry  ? 

[Chicago  Prut  and  Trtimnt,  October  iS,  i«j8] 

THE  ALTON  DEBATE 

The  seventh  and  last  public  debate  between  Lincoln  and 
came  off  at  Alton  on  Friday  last.    The  tw  ough  large, 

equal  in  point  of  numbers  to  the  average  of  those  at  the  preceding  dis- 
cussions. This  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  staid  character  of  the 
population  of  Madison  County — a  considerable  plurality  of  whom  are 
Old  Use  WUgS,  and  p:\rily  to  the  fact  that  both  speakers  had  previously 
i  iii  d  in  the  county  during  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Doughtt1  prudence  ill  limiting  this  national  discussion  to  seven 
meetings  has  prevented  our  candidate  from  driving  him  any  farthe 
the  ditch.     We  are  grateful  for  what  has  Urn  vouchsafed  u 

[SfnngfieU,  /«.,  RepuMkan,  October  11,  1858] 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  have  concluded  their  joint  discus 
last  was  at  Alton,  on  Friday.     Each  has  about  a  dozen  more  appoint 
ments  for  s|Hxches  by  themselves  licfore  the  election. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

[Boston  Daily  Courier,  July  16,  1858] 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  following  upon  that  of  St 
Douglas,  delivered  the  preceding  day,  has  come  to  hand,  and  we  have 
now  read  them  both  with  much  attention.    The  contest  for  th< 
ship  between  Ihete  two  gentlemen  is  one  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
country  at  large,  since  by  its  issue  wfll  be  substantially  determined  the 

political  character  of  their  Slate  at  the  next  Presidential  election 

....  Mr.  Douglas  assumes  his  position,  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  his  State,  that  a  negro  is  not  entitled  to  the  privileges,  immuni- 
ties and  rights  of  citizenship.  He  says,  "lam  utterly  opposed  to  negro 
equality  with  while  men," — and  this  corresponds  with  the  existing 
laws  of  Illinois,  which,  while  they  forbid  slavery,  also  forbid  a  negro  to 
bold  office,  to  serve  OB  juries,  or  to  enjoy  political  privileges; 
the  practice  of  Massachusetts,  except  in  regard  to  the  voting,  though 
our  laws  are  silent  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  amongst  many  other  things  leading 
to  the  same  point,  which  we  cannot  quote  in  detail,  declares — "  I  base 
always  hated  slavery,  /  think  as  muck  as  amy  abolitionist''  aad 
a  man  goes  to  the  lengths  of  an  abolitionist  on  this  point,  k  i 
vious  that  he  waits  only  for  opportunity  to  unite  with  tha 

bles  in  their  Dot  very  reasonable  or  judicious  measures  for  it 
tion.  We  must  think  it  is  not  of  such  stuff  that  Senators  of  the  Caked 
States,  holding  slave  States  with  their  rights,  as  well  as  free  States  with 
their  rights,  ought  to  be  made;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  people  of 
Illinois,  under  their  own  Constitution  and  laws,  can  find  k 
to  elect  a  gentleman  holding  such  opinions.  The  issue,  of 
quite  beyond  conjecture;  but  the  diverse  views  of  the  candidates,  oa  Ok 
point  thus  indicated,  show  what  is  the  real  question  and  what  wfl  be 
the  nature  of  the  discussion  as  the  canvass  proceeds. 

Thus  in  a  free  State,  excluding  negroes  from  all  rights  of  citimmmifi 
by  law,  curiously  enough,  ncgroism  in  one  aspect  or  another  stesat  to 
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,  Frankfort.  KaMiKky.  Aagow.  a*.  1S58] 
THE  CASYAS8  IN  ILLINOIS 

Whether  riewed  in  refcreiax  to  its  political  result  upon  the  country 
at  Urge,  or  in  reference  to  the  ability  displayed  by  the  respective  candi- 
dates, the  canvass  now  going  on  in  EHtnob  between  Judge  Douglas  and 
Bon.  Abeam  Lincoln  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  is  the  canvass  of  the  year  1858. 
Lincoln  is  the  Black  Republican  candidate,  while  Douglas  is  the  candi- 
date of  the  anti-Lecomptoo  Democracy.  The  Buchanan  Lecompum 
Democracy  do  not  constitute  more  than  a  corporal's  guard  in  111 
yet  because  the  "Little  Giant  "dared,  during  the  hist  session  of  Congress, 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience— because  he  boldly  and  bitterly 
denounced  the  Kansas  policy  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  a  fraud  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  that  Territory,  and  in  violation  of  the 

:  1  mental  principles  of  American  freedom,  the  President,  with  his 
army  of  officeholders  in  Illinois,  seemed  determined  to  defeat  him,  if 
possiblr,  even  though  that  defeat  will  result  in  die  election  of  a  rampant 
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JIack  Republican  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.    It  is  openly  declared  by  some 

iuchanan's  minions  in  Illinois  that  they  arc  willing  to  pursue  any 

course  and  vote  in  any  way  which  will  enable  Lincoln  to  beat  Douglas. 

The  l.cv nm|iton  organs  of  Kentucky  seem  to  be  perfectly  unconcerned 

about  the  result,  and  many  of  them  continue  to  pour  out  their  abuse 

Douglas,  and  are  aiding  and  abetting  the   Black  Republican 

coin. 

[CinsinMOli  CnimwiW,  August  3$,  l8j8J 

MEETING  OF  DOUGLAS  AND  LINCOLN  AT  OTTAWA 

The  first  regular  debate  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln  in  the  course 
of  the  Illinois  canvass  took  place  on  Saturday  last  at  Ottawa. — About 
twelve  thousand  persona  were  present.  Of  course  each  party  claimed 
do  i'led  victory.  Lincoln  personally  had  the  advantage  of  Douglas  in 
preserving  his  temper.  But  the  Lincoln  organs  are  more  radically  out 
of  good  humor  than  Douglas  himself  Douglas  said  that  when  In 
a  school  teacher,  Lincoln  was  a  grocery  keeper.  Lincoln,  howc%cr, 
i.l  that  he  never  kept  a  grocery,  but  did  once  give  his  attention  to  a 
still  house  up  at  the  head  of  a  hollow.  To  the  surprise  of  the  spectators 
the  honorable  gentlemen  got  along  without  calling  each  other  liars  ;m<l 
getting  into  a  scratch  fight  on  the  stand,  but  Douglas  did  nod  his  head 
iskcd  him  if  he  made  a  question  of  veracity  between  them. 


The  enemies  of  Senator  Douglas  arc  multiplying,  Senator  Trum- 
bull baa  joined  Lincoln  in  preaching  a  Grande  against  him.  The 
W'a  -hington  Union  pursues  him  with  extraordinary  constancy  of  hate. 
I  lank  P.  Blair  and  B.  Grata  Brown,  of  St.  Louis,  Have  invaded  Egypt 
to  heap  up  the  agony  upon  him,  and  to  complete  the  circle  of  fire,  the 
Louisville  Journal,  whose  advice  has  l>een  asked  by  the  K.  N.'s  of 
Illinois,  tells  them  to  go  for  Lincoln,  because  Douglas  had  a  few  pleasant 
words  to  say  to  the  Germans  at  Chicago  '-lie  other  day.  Such  a  com- 
bination to  crush  out  a  single  man  has  rarely  been  witnessed. 

[Tht  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  August  26,  1858] 

DOUGLAS  AM)  LINCOLN  AT  OTTAWA 

The  Chi.  rs  come  to  us  filled  with  reports  of  the  s|>c«:hes 

of  Senator  Douglas  and  would-be-senator  Lincoln,  at  the  great  meeting 
at  Ottawa  on  the  axst  inst.  By  an  arrangement  previously  made,  these 
representatives,  of  their  respective  parties  had  agreed  to  hold  seven 
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public  discussions— tliis  being  the  first.  It  is  estimated  that  not  lest 
than  twelve  thousand  persons  were  present;  and  we  are  told  that 
"Ottawa  was  deluged  in  dust,"  while  national  flags,  mottoes,  and 
devices  were  visible  in  every  direction.  The  friends  of  the  respecthr 
speakers  met  them  on  their  entrance  into  the  city,  and  two  proceuwnj 
formed,  each  of  which  is  represented  as  having  been  nearly  a  mile 
in  length.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  spoke  »n 
hour;  Mr.  Lincoln  occupied  an  hour  and-ahalf  in  his  reply,  and  Mr. 
D.  made  a  closing  speech  of  half  an  hour.  As  might  be  expected,  Ac 
vii  inrv  in  this  discussion  is  claimed  on  both  sides.  The  Chicago  Prat 
has  a  heading — "A  Senator  in  a  tight  place,"  while  the  Tin:. 
us  that  "Lincoln  breaks  down,"  &c.  The  Press  states  that  at  the  close 
of  the  debate  Mr.  Lincoln  "was  seized  by  the  multitude  i  iie  off 

on  ti -i  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  five  thousand  shouting 

republicans,  with  a  band  of  music  in  front."    The  1 .  the  i 

hand,  informs  us  that  Lincoln  "seemed  to  have  been  paralyzed, 
stood  upon  the  stage  looking  wildly  at  the  people  as  they  -.nrrounde 
the  triumphant  Dougfos,  and  with  mouth  wide  open,  he  could  not  I 
a  friend  to  say  one  word  to  him  in  his  distress." 

[NtW  York  Dully  Tribum,  Augutt  ab,  1858] 

Perhaps  no  local  contest  b  thfa  Country  1  ed  so  general 

so  profound  an  briefest  as  that  now  waging  in  Illinois,  with  Senator 

.1  Administration,  and  the  Republican  party  headed 
I  >\   Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  as  the  combatants. 


the  State, 
people- 
be  more 

)ltawa  on 


As  our  readers  arc  already  aware,  one  of  the  features  of  this  remark- 
CCttttt  is  a  series  of  public  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
where  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln  successively  address  the 
■   mode  Of  diSCUSSiQg  political  q  which   might  well 

generally  adopted.  The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held  at  Ottawa  on 
Saturday,  the  list  Inst,  and  we  publish  on  another  page  a  full  report  of 
the  sj)ccchcs  on  both  sides. 



But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  passage  at  arms  between  two  eminent 

masters  of  the  art  of  intellectual  attack  and  defense  that  this  discussion 

is  worthy  of  study.     It  touches  some  of  the  most  vital  principles  of  our 

politii  ft]  system,  and  BO  man  can  carefully  peru«  it  without  some  benefit, 

whatever  hi;.convictionsastothcquestionsat  issue  between  the  disputants. 
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[Springfield  (Mass.)  Rtpubliran,  August  27,  1858] 
The  Illinois  Contest. — Douglas  and  Lincoln,  the  Illinois  rivals, 
bad  the  first  of  their  seven  jotnl  debates  at  QtttWS  lasl  Saturday.  The 
talk  on  both  sides  was  mostly  personal.  A  Douglas  account  says: 
"Douglas  was  borne  off  in  triumph,  leaving  Lincoln  paralyzed  on  the 
nd,  with  his  mouth  open,  and  that  finally,  being  unable  to  walk,  he 
carried  away."  A  Republican  report  says:  "It  is  acknowledged 
universally  that  Douglas  was  a  used  up-man, — that  Lincoln  chawed 
him  up  completely,"  and  dial  Douglas  hastened  out  of  lows  by  tbl 
earliest  train,  while  Owen  Lovejoy  "divested  himself  of  his  cravat  and 
•  iilLtr,  also  bis  vest  and  shirt,"  and  "seized  tin-  <h-ni<xratic  bull  by  the 
hums  and  administered  to  him  a  terrible  tbgcllation;"  "every  sentence 
fell  hissing  hot  upon  the  conscience  Of  his  Douglas  listener-.."  If  our 
dcrs  cannot  understand  the  merits  of  the  day's  debate  from  these 
culars,  «r«  will  add,  after  having  read  the  speeches  of  l>"th 
Douglas  and  Lincoln,  that  the  former  seems  the  l>cst  argued  and  most 
adioitly  COBCeived,  and  the  latter  to  have  die  most  truth  in  it.  DoUglftS 
was  smart  but  mighty  unfair.  Lincoln  was  entertaining,  had  the  most 
friends  in  the  crowd,  and  defended  himself  handsomely  from  the  attacks 
of  his  opponent,  but  did  not  press  home  upon  him  the  points  which  he 
should  have  done. 

[The  Union.  Washington,  D.  C,  August  j8,  1858] 

THE  BOTE  IX  ILLINOIS  TBULY  STATED 

Tut  "Ghkat  Dkbatk"  at  Ottawa— According  to  the  bills,  Douglas  and 
Lincoln  hail  their  "gre.il  debate"  at  Ottawa  on  Saturday.     Mr.  Dun ■■' 
in  a  speech  of  an  hour,  Lincoln  foDoWtd  "■  I     1     •  b  "fan  hour  and  a  half,  and 
Douglas  "concluded"  on  him  In  a  *pcech  of  half  an  hour. 

I!n    ihCBM  '.'I  both  l[Wetllll  was  "nigger,"  with  llic  sprinkling  of  "charges" 
made  by  each  speaker  against  the  other.    In  the  main,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Douglas 
w«  the  same  he  has  been  making  throughout  the  canvass,  while  that  of  Lincoln — 
while  it  served  to  exasperate  Douglas — did  not  amount  to  much  in  the  way  of  con- 
1;  the  people  thai    Mai  >.-iri>ublicanUni  Is  right  kethe 

t  generally  between  these  gentlemen,  was  chiefly  personal.  We  have  read  the 
speeches  of  both  carefully,  and  do  not  deem  them  worth  the  room  they  would  oc- 
cupy in  our  i  otUfilDS,  especially  as  we  a-  "racy  look  UpOB  the  li|;lil  between 
them  somewhat  as  the  woman  did  upon  that  between  her  husband  and  the  bear. 
No  matter  which  may  get  the  most  votes,  Douglas  or  l.im  oin,  iln  aati 
racy  of  Illinois  will  prevent  the  success  of  cither  by  electing  Judge  Brecse,  or  some 
other  pod  denoi  rat,  n  the  Senate  of  Ibt  1  altcd  sutes. 

The  above  Mrtkle,  taken  from  that  excellent  and  faithful  deOD 


iii.iii  ii|i|m/-iii'<ii  Vt  ::  K    -•zzijj—^Za:      ;-tt  -  —    • 

lained  liy  ili-tri'A  ra'.-  i~  fcav.g  ':-•  —  r  "»i~3i 
■  >l  llliimi •■ ,  tin-  «ju«::tior.  t.  if  vts.  nnii.:  :■ 
leeling  ,111  inli-ri.'-.t  in  the  •.:•:•■•■  -e  ziit  :--ai 
|>i>i|>iirly  of  taking  D'/-gl%i  ir^^az  :c 
1'iibunc  led  nff  in  favor  of  Df.cg£t5  j^ji  zr.- 
gie.il  mi-- liikr  in  opening  his.  T—i."  :cnr 
i  niiMilrii'il  ;is  extreme  on  the  slaverr  — -i^r 
Doue.l.i'.'i.  position  before  the  cssst,  2«I 
uIiihiI  weie  willing,  not  only  as  a  rr-ttter  :c 
to  take  Mi.  Douglas,  relying  upon  his  &z.ZC£i 
li  -rriii'.,  however,  tliiit  what,  in  the  Legirri 
.1  .|iii".|i.m  i'V  lusively  within  the  province  •: 
ilir  I-I.i.  k  irpulilii mis  to  settle  and  adjust,  hi 
»hi»  .in-  nuw  .it  ting  wiili  the  democratic  part 
l.i  <  .'ii\  in>  c  themselves  that  as  party  men  thei 
I'iim irn  I  iiinilii  .mil  Douglas.  The  only  grc 
i  <l.in  In  iln-.i'  misguided  friends  of  the  demo 
ii.ui  tli.it  i-iiliii  I  im iihi  or  Douglas  must  l>e  el 
I,-.  .i  evil  I'm  thf  very  same  reason  the  dei 
in.  c  haw  been  .imiiliilated  in  Massachust 
n.Miluin  Male-.,  il  they  had  abandoned  the 
w>  tl.ii  indebted  in  that  gallant  wing  of  the 
•  liMiuii  M'Mtal  members  to  the  next  Cong 
pun.  ipU".  .iloiii-  has  kept  and  will  continue  I 
., i. i.i.    .i  ....:.,..   f„.„.,  ..  i.;.-i,  iu. 
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culablc  magnitude,  and  especially  with  southern  men,  arises  as 
jbe  rlTn  i  upon  the  democratic  purty  of  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Bu- 
rn ^  administration.     It  may  be  affected  in  some  measure  by  cutting 
mends  in  the  northern  States.    There  is  not  an  anti-Lecomptnn 
•  r.a  from  the  North  who  was  in  the  last  Congress  that  has  any 
li.-ithy  with  the  present  administration.     In  some  localities  they  arc 
»ly  opposing  the  regular  nominee  of  the  democratic  parly;  in  others 
icy  arc  insiduously  attempting  to  stab  the  organization  by  claiming 
vesture  of  the  people's  candidate;  and  in  others  they  are  trying  to 
k  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  electing  black-republicans  instead 
»f  those  who  claim  to  be  democrats,  but  who  are  more  than  acceptable 
i  the  New  York  Tribune,  el  id  omne  genus.    The  attempt  is  too  shallow 
i  deceive  any  orthodox  democrat  who  has  the  interest  of  his  party  at 
■id  we  opine  that  the  number  that  will  be  led  off  by  any  such 
false  issue  as  Douglas  or  Lincoln  will  be  easily  counted.     The  true  issue, 
not  only  in  Illinois,  but  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  is  the  administration 
fr,  Buchanan, as  the  representative  oi  the  democratic  party  against 
11  opposition,  whether  as  open  enemies  or  false  friends. 


[LoweU  (Maw.)  Journal  and  Courier.  August  30,  1858] 
THE  Contest  in  Illinois. — The  earnestness  in  which  the  present 
politi  aign  is  commenced  in  Illinois;    the  spirit  in  which  it  is 

carried  on;  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it— a  chief  in  the 
Democratii  party  leading  one  section,  the  admin]  tration  another,  .mil 
the  Republicans  another,  invest  it  with  extraordinary  interest.  The 
principle  attention  is,  however,  directed  to  the  leaders  of  the  Douglas- 
itcs  and  Republicans — Judge  Douglas  and  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Judge  Douglas,  it  is  universally  conceded,  is  gifted  with  remarkable 
talents;  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  mingled  actively  in  the  politics 
of  Illinois,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  his  word  has  been  law 
with  the  Democracy  of  that  region.  He  has  never  succumbed  to  a 
single  competitor,  and  is  employing  all  his  energies  to  retain  the  extra- 
ordinary position  and  influence  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  In  fact,  so 
thoroughly  has  he  been  entrenched  in  his  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
x  r.u  v.  that  it  has  seemed  almost  temerity  to  attempt  to  dislodge 
him,  and  seemed  almost  folly  for  a  single  opponent  to  attempt  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  overthrowing  him.  Accordingly  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
first  brought  forward  as  the  opiwsition  champion,  the  Republicans, 
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while  they  wished  him  success,  yet  were  fearful  of  the  result.    He 
them  comparatively  unknown  .  anvass  progresses  their  fan 

disappear;  they  perceive  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  "Little  Giant," 
and  the  succe  hai  attended  his  U  forts  have  exceeded 

their  most  sanguine  expectations.    The  natural  eace  of  thiscna- 

test  will  be  to  bring  Mr.  Lincoln  more  prominently  l>cfore  the  people*.' 
the  country,  and  if  thoughts  were  made  known  it  would  not  besurprismg 
to  hear  that  individuals  were  BO*  <  ak  ulating  his  fitness  and  chances  far 
a  more  elevated  position.  The  hand-to-hand  encounter  in  which  be 
is  now  engage!  '•■■■  not  favorable  to  the  full  development  and  dtsphf 
of  the  higher  order  of  eloquence,  but  the  following  eJ  J  im- 

ropbej  to  Uie  Declaration  of  Inde{>endcncc,  ranks  him  it 
once  among  the  foremost  orators  of  the  land.     It  occui 
at  LewfftOD,  Fulton  county,  where  he  spoke  for  two  and  a  half  hour*. 
on  the  17th  in 

[CinitmmH  CpmmtrdtU,  S*pt«nbcr  s,  1858] 

[LLINOIS  CAUTASa— DOUGLAS  LND  LINCOLN  i 

FREEPORT 

A  large  portion  of  the  space  in  the  news  columns  of  this  paper, 
morning,  is  devoted  to  the  deb;.  look  place  at  Freepor 

on  Friday  last  between  Senator  Douglas  and  would-be  Senator  Lin- 
coln—"Dug,  the  Little  Giant,"  and  "Old  Abe."    Though  we  devc4e 
so  much  space  to  the  speeches  of  the  respective  champion*  opo 
occasion,  we  give  but  a  small  portion  of  the  reports  that  fill  the  leading 

pajiers  at  Chicago Both  champions  upon  this  occasion  exhibited 

extraordinary  power  and  candor.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  American 
stump  we  do  not  recollect  that  there  is  a  record  of  a  dJKtttrioa  so  search- 
ing and  comprehensive,  so  thorough  in  its  analysis  of  issue,  so  absorbing 
in  its  scope,  as  this  at  Frceport.     The  country  0  iks  to  the 

jgo  papers  for  reporting  it  so  well During  the  debate,  the 

people  gave  Mr.  Douglas  a  lesson  in  manners  that  he  will  have  reason 
to  remember.     In  several  ii  hen  he  said  "Black  Republicans" 

he  was  interrupted  by  a  deafening  clamor  of  "White,"  "White," 
the  offensive  epithet  was  fairly  attained  down  his  throat.     At  last,  in 
consequence  of  this  popular  resentment  of  his  personal  vulgarity,  be 
lost  his  temper,  and  talked  savagely  of  blackguardism  and  foul  play,  in 

ing  his  time  consumed  by  the  howlings  of  a  mob.    But  in  order  to 
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avoid  another  encounter  with  the  fellows  who  halloed  themselves  hoarse 
with  the  word  "White,"  he  took  care  not  to  find  occasion  to  say  again 
"You  Black  Republicans." 

[Illinois  Slate  Register,  Springfield.  September  a] 

DOUGLAS  AND  THE  DEED  SCOTT  DECISION 

The  republican  papers,  and  their  Danite  allies,  arc  just  now  worry- 
ing their  tempers,  and  exercising  their  ingenuity,  in  trying  to  discover 
inconsistencies  in  the  COVM  of  Judge  Douglas  in  relation  to  the  supreme 
court  decision.  Their  assaults  arc  harmless.  Judge  Douglas  pursue* 
!ii    course  through  the  state,  every w I  ving  the  must  gratifying 

assurances  of  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  everywhere  pro- 
claiming the  same  principle*. 

In  all  his  speeches  he  has  announced  his  acquiescence  in  all  that  the 
supreme  court  really  decided.  F.vcn  00  points  in  the  Opinion  in  which 
he  may  not  have  entirely  concurred,  he  has  declared  it  the  duty  of 
every  good  citizen  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  this  legal  tribunal  in 
the  land.  He  has  urged,  and  powerfully  urged,  that  the  attack  on  the 
supreme  court  was  an  attack  on  that  government  the  foundations  of 
which  our  fathers  so  carefully  laid;  that  the  attempts  to  disturb  tint 
on  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Lincoln  and  his  associates,  was  as 

I  as  it  tree  ridiculous,  and  was  really  hut  a  part  of  the  same  plan 
devised  by  abolitionists  and  now  being  carried  out  by  their  associates 
and  allies,  the  black  republicans,  to  keep  op  the  agitation  of  'he  slavery 
question,  and  unless  they  could  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  particular 
measures  in  favor  of  the  negro,  to  overturn  this  government,  and  nullify 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  No  surer  means  of  effecting  their 
designs  could  bit  been  devised  than  to  begin  by  destroying  the  cottfi 
dence  of  the  people  in  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  on  constitutional  qucs- 

Those  who  remember  the  speeches  of  Codding,  and  Chase  and 
Giddings,  long  before  the  Dred  Scott  case  was  thought  of,  cannot  have 
failed  to  discover  their  insidious  attacks  upon  the  supreme  court — and 
all  who  read  or  heard  these  speeches  can  find  the  prototypes  of  the 
present  speeches  of  republican  orators.  Against  all  fhfa.clSM  of  politi- 
cians, as  well  when  led  by  Codding  as  now  when  led  by  Lincoln,  Douglas 
has  nobly  and  fearlessly  contended.     To  charge  him  with  tency 

for  the  purpose  of  catching  anti-al>olition  votes,  is  so  supremely  ridicu- 
lous that  it  cannot  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  folly.    What  (roubles 
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the  republican  and  Danitc  crew  arc  the  straightforward,  manly  answtn 
of  Douglas  to  Lim  ■,  prepared  under  the  superintenrlrnrf 

ommittee  at  Chicago,  and  tlie  shuffling,  equivocation 
replies  prepared  under  the  same  supervision,  of  Lincoln  to  the  searchiof 
questions  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

We  have  said  there  was  no  inconsistency.  The  .supreme  c< 
decided  that  congress  does  not  possess  the  power  to  prohibit  slavery  m 
the  territories,  and  that  not  possessing  the  power  congress  of  count 
could  not  grant  the  power  to  territorial  legislatures,  but  the  supmat 
court  has  not  yet  decided  that  the  people  of  a  territory  do  not  poses* 
the  power  independent  of  the  action  of  congress.  In  this  country  the 
doctrine  b  that  power  to  do  any  act  comes  from  the  people,  and  is  Dot 
given  to  the  people  by  congress.  The  court  may  decide  the  coojtiti- 
tional  question  hereafter  against  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  territory 
to  exclude  slavery.  They  have  not  yet  so  decided.  Judge  Douglas  has, 
in  all  his  speeches,  shown,  and  in  none  more  clearly  than  in  the  ok 
delivered  at  Bloomington,  that  however  the  constitutional  question! 
may  be  decided,  yet  it  will  be  but  a  decision  on  an  abstract  question,  mi 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  power  to  exclude  is  just  as  the 
liy  withholding  that  territorial  legislation  which  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  master,  as  it  could  be  by  a  positive  prohibition.  Tbit 
such  would  l>e  the  consequence  of  legislation,  or  refusal  to  legislate  oo 
the  subject  of  slavery,  every  sensible  man  admits,  and  none  know  it 
better  than  Lincoln  and  his  associates,  who  arc  seeking  power  by  unscru- 
pulous agitation  of  this  question,  and  unprincipled  perversion  of  the 
views  and  expressed  of  those  differing  with  them. 

In  all  his  previous  speeches,  during  this  canvass,  Douglas  has  ad- 
ientical  in  sentiment,  if  not  in  language,  with  the 
foregoing.    Moreover,  as  to  the  practical  effect  of  the  cxerci.-*  of  the 
acknowledged  power  of  the  territorial  legislature  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  all  sensible  SOU)  a  agree  with  him.     Indeed, 

Douglas,  in  his  Springfield  speech,  illustrated  this  by  quoting  the 
guage  of  a  southern  senator  in  relation  to  the  Drcd  Scott  i 


[Missouri  Rtfblica*,  St.  Louis,  Septemtvr  »,  1858) 

DOUGLAS-LINCOLN 

On  the  first  page  of  this  paper  we  publish  the  speeches  of  Judge 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  Freeport.     They  arc  the  se\  ■ 
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scries  to  be  delivered  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  parties  in  Illinois, 
and,  it  may  be  presumed,  embrace  the  pith  and  substance  of  all  the 
intermediate  speeches  delivered  by  them.  Both  of  the  speakers  are 
well  attended,  and  a  liberal  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  crowds  which  are  said  to  accompany  (hen  wherever  they  go. 
The  contest  is  one  to  which  the  whole  country  is  looking  with  intense 
anxiety.  If  there  was  much  feeling  expressed  throughout  every  State 
of  the  Union,  with  reference  to  our  election — if  the  Black  Republicans 
uf  the  North  turned  their  g&M  to  St.  Louis  with  interne  anxiety,  to 
discern,  if  possible,  some  hope  that  Black  Republicanism  had  found  a 
resting  place  in  t  Slave  State,  thereby  relieving  that  |»rty  from  the 
odium  attached  to  a  sectional,  a  strictly  Free  State  party— if  the  result 
Conveyed  tO  them  intelligence  of  the  total  discomfiture  of  their  part)' — 
great  as  their  disappointment  was,  still  greater  will  l>e  their  disappoint- 
ment if,  in  November  next,  the  tidings  should  go  forth  that  Douglas 
had  been  endorsed  by  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  that  the  Black  Repub- 
licanism had  been  defeated  and  overwhelmed. 


[Daily  Missouri  Democrat,  St.  Ixniin,  Sc|>teml>cr  J,  1858] 
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The  Freeport  Debate 
The  controversy  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln  has  elicited  die 
most  thorough  and  attractive  debates  which  have  yet  occurred  in  the 
stump  politics  of  the  country.  The  issues  debated  are  of  grave  and 
vital  importance  and  arc  mostly  of  a  nations]  character.  The  great 
reputation  of  Douglas  as  a  speaker,  and  his  peculiar  po.sition  in  refer- 
ence to  the  National  Democracy,  together  with  the  prominent  part  he 
has  played  for  years,  invest  the  struggle  with  an  epic  interest.  Never 
have  his  oratorical  and  demagogical  talents  been  more  conspicuous, 
and  he  has  in  addition  manifested  qualities  of  humor,  which  it  might 
be  well  supposed  were  foreign  to  his  mental  character.  "A  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel"  in  all  respects  is  Lincoln,  if  we  can  judge  from  the 
reported  speeches.  Comprehensiveness,  tact,  tcm]>cr,  logic,  and  a 
most  racy  humor  distinguish  all  his  efforts,  and  render  him  no  unequal 
match  for  his  adversary,  trained  athlete  though  he  be  a*nd  accustomed 
to  conquer.  Indeed,  so  ably  is  Lincoln  conducting  his  canvass  that  if 
the  issue  should  be  adverse  to  the  Rqmblican  party,  no  shadow  of  cen- 
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Ctn  fall  cm  their  standard-bearer  and  no  allegation  of  inferior  energy 
or  capacity  in  comparison  with  Douglas  can  be  made  against  him.  Their 
separate  meetings  are  attended  by  large  numbers,  and  their  joint  meet- 
ings comprise  thousands.  The  Chicago  newspapers  publish  full  reports 
of  the  discussions,  and  the  entire  press  of  Illinois  is  exclusively  derated 
to  the  contest  We  publish  this  morning  the  debate  at  Freeport,  tod 
commend  it  as  in  reading.    There  is  one   feature  and  cot 

tendency  in  the  speeches  on  each  side,  which  wc  think  must  attract 
observation.  Lrrtcoht  and  Douglas  are  far  nearer  to  each  other  than 
the  platforms  of  their  respective  parties.  Douglas  cannot  be  said  to 
represent  the  National  Democracy  although  be  claims  to  be  its  candi- 
date. Lincoln  is  the  unquestioned  exjwncnt  of  the  Republican  ]«rrr, 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  his  speech  that  the  ultraisnis  imputed  to 
party  are  unfounded.  In  reference  to  the  slavery  question,  there 
to  be  "<>  difference  lxtween  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party 
expounded  by  Lincoln,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  late  Whig  party, 
the  other  hand,  it  will  1*  seen  that  Douglas  strikes  a  severe  blow  at  the 
Died  Scott  decision,  by  denying  the  practicability  of  its  application 
vies,  or  rather  by  pointing  out  a  method  by  which  it  can 
be  evaded  by  the  Territorial  Legislatures.  He  indirectly  shows  the 
Free|Kirt  freesoilers  how  slavery  can  l*  prevented  from  cntc: 
Territory,  and  we  venture  to  say  the  hint  will  not  be  lost 


iw* 

rtyu 

,    On 


[Waihingto*  Union,  Washington  City,  September  4,  iSjS] 

JUDGE  DOUGLAS  REPUDIATES  THE  DRED  SCOTT 
DECISION 


What  will  now  be  said  of  Judge  Douglas's  advocacy  of  the  Dred 
Scot)  and  of  his  soundness  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Cincinnati 

platform,  as  confirmed  by  that  decision?  He  asserts  the  power  of 
lent  squatters  and  their  legislature  to  exclude  slavery  from  a  Terri- 
tory. Wc  do  not  understand  him  to  deny  crcn  the  power  of  Congress 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories.  Logically  he  asserts  this  power 
for  Congress,  though  wc  do  not  find  that  he  docs  it  in  express  words; 
fur  he  claims  the  power  for  the  people  and  for  the  legislature  of  the 
Territory,  as  "given"  to  them  by  Congress  in  the  Nebraska  bill;  and 
how  can  Congress  give  a  power  which  it  does  not  itself  possess  ? 
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Thus  docs  Judge  Douglas  boldly  and  unblusliingly  repudiate  the 
Scott  decision. 

11  limit  these  avowals  and  heresies  of  Judge  Douglas  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  fantastic  oontemporariea  of  the  New  Orleans  Courier 
and  Delhi.  If  we  were  to  ask  them  what  they  think  of  the  doctrines 
proclaimed  at  Krccpcoti  the  answer,  we  suppose,  would  be,  that  Judge 
Douglas,  who  denounces  them  as  the  agents  of  a  "fraud"  and 
tdk  "  i-  ai  least  a  belter  Democrat  than  Lincoln. 

[SpringfieUt  (Mam.)  Rtfublican,  September  7,  1S58] 
The  Political  Battle  in  Illinois.— It  is  difficult,  amid  the  con- 
flicting partisan  accounts,  to  obtain  a  sober  and  correct  estimate  of  the 
Condition  Of  the  greal  senatorial  ■  mli  1  in  Illinois,  and  the  proper  result. 
It  rages  with  great  fierceness  between  the  republicans  under  Mr.  Lin- 
COln,  and  the  democrats  unil.  r  Mr.  Douglas;  the  democratic  and 
Buchanan  opponents  of  the  latter,  not  apparently  entering  a 
powerful  element  in  the  canvass.  Beyond  a  paper  at  Chicago,  estab- 
lished by  a  few  officeholders  in  that  quarter  of  the  state,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  doing  in  lichalf  of  the  administration  against  Mr.  Douglas. 

[The  Commoiruxallh,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  September  7.  1858] 

DOUGLAS  \NI>  LINCOLN 

The  second  great  debate  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  candi- 
dates to  represent  Illinois  in  the  United  States  Senate,  came  off  in  Frec- 
poit  in  that  State  on  the  29th  of  August.  Fifteen  thousand  persons 
arc  reported  to  have  been  present  at  the  discussion. 

it  will  i)c  remembered  that  these  gentlemen  met  for  the  first  time  al 
Ottawa,  upon  which  occasion  Judge  Douglas  propounded  various 
questions  to  Lincoln  in  reference  to  the  views  of  the  latter  u|>on  the 
slavery  question.  Lincoln  responded  at  Frccport  to  the  interroga- 
put  to  him  at  Ottawa,  Hid  in  his  opening  speech  in  return  put 
various  questions  to  his  opponent.  As  this  canvass  is  exciting  interest 
.ry  paH  of  the  Union,  beCtUM  <>f  the  effect  it  is  supposed  it  will 
have  upon  the  Presidential  election  of  i860,  we  have  concluded  to  give 
to  our  readers  the  positions  of  the  respecth  upon  the  all- 

absorbing  slavery  question,  as  elicited  by  the  discussion  at  Free \ 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  sentiments  were  at  the  first  represented  we  were 


prepared  lo  look  for  straight  out  Abolition  views.     So  f. 

sion  of  more  slave  .<•  Abolition  ry  in  the  District 

..  ell  as  the  slave  trade  between  the  States,  are  concerned, 
his  views  arc  such  as  no  citizen  of  the  South  can  object  to.  They  art 
eminently  conservative  and  just,  far  more  so  than  we  expecte' 
him. 

Oped)  one  point,  lb  Lincoln  differs  toto  <odo  from 

Southern  men,  as  well  as  national  and  conservative  Northern  men. 
iQude  10  bh  belief  that  it  b  the  "li|»l  and  duty  of  Congresi"  to 
hibit  slavery  in  "all  the  Territories  of  the  I  There  arc  t 

vast  number  of  conservative  men  in  both  sections  who  concede 
power  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
Terr.'  :.  in  obedience  to  the  great  prim  iple  settled  by  the 

proariaB  measures  of  1850,  they  arc  bitterly  opposed  to  the  exer 
that  power.  With  such  men  we  are  prepared  to  unite  in  ail  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  Democratic  party— the  most  .corrupt  and  rottea 
organization  that  CTCC   rxistcd   in   any  Country.     But  never 

athize  with  or  co-operate  with  any  man  or  set  of  men  who  maintain 
not  only  the  |>owcr,  but  the  duty  of  Congri  very  in  all 

the  Territories. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Douglas  iijwn  the  question  of  slavery  in  tlie 
Territories  is,  if  possible,  more  objectionable  than  that  of  Mr.  Linculn. 


made 
if  thb 


[Journal  and  Couritr,  Lowell  I  Mara.  ,  September  14,  1858] 

Douglas  and  Squatter  SOVBBBONTT.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  1 
a  great  mistake  when  he  agreed  to  debate  with  Lincoln.  But  if 
could  not  be  avoided  without  the  imputation  of  cowardice  awl  fear  lo 
meet  his  com|>ctitor,  he  should  by  all  means  have  prevented,  if  possible, 
any  reports  of  his  speeches,  and  the  equivocations  and  tergi  as  to 

which  he  has  been  compelled  to  resort.  The  fact  is,  Douglas  has  been 
doing  bu-iness  on  false  pretenses,  and  it  is  fatal  to  him  as  it  would  I*  to 
any  one  under  like  circumstances,  to  have  this  Eacl  known.  He  has 
assumed  to  be  the  champion  ol  popular  sovereignty,  and  asks  the  votes 
of  the  people  of  Illinois  on  diis  ground.  Under  the  severe  cross-exam- 
ination of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  bat  been  made  t»  show  himself  in  his  true 
colors,  and  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  popular  sovereignty  with  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  has  completely  broke  down.— He  went  eopk 

asserting  his  belief  in  the  Caas-Nicholson  doctrine  about  slavery  in  the 
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territories.     It  follows  from  Ail  that  the  territory  can  pass  laws  and  stop 
the  slaveholder  as  he  crosses  the  border  with  his  slaves     He  can  be 

made  criminal  for  Introducing  <>r  attempting  to  Introduce  slaves,  and 
fined  and  imprisoned.  The  absolute  right,  the  sovereignty,  has  no 
other  limit  than  the  will  of  the  legislator.  Is  this  what  Mr.  Douglas 
means?  ....  In  one  breath  he,  in  effect,  declares  that  the  people  of  a 
territory  may  exclude  silvery  while  under  a  territorial  government,  and  in 
another,  by  his  concurrence  with  the  Supreme  Court,  explicitly  denies 
that  power.  In  their  last  discussion  his  adversary  compelled  Douglas 
to  "face  the  music."  And  how  did  he  attempt  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  involved  ?  By  a  most  pitiful  eCjOlwO 
cation.  It  was  that  slaveholders  may  come  into  territories  with  thou- 
sand ,  of  slaves,  and  cannot  be  treated  Otfac  U  as  having  equal 
rights;  but  that  the  territorial  legislature  may  neglect  to  pass  police 
I. r.\  for  slave  protection,  without  which  it  cannot  exist!  This  is  the 
result  of  his,  attempt  to  harmonize  two  conflicting  opinions.  Did  any 
one  ever  witness  a  more  "lame  and  impotent  conclusion"  to  high- 
sounding  pretensions  >  The  territorial  legislature  may  ntgltct  to  pass 
police  laws  jor  the  protection  oj  shivery!  What  puerile  stuff,  and  what 
;v  pitiful  figure  for  a  senator  of  the  United  States  10  COt.  His  avowal  uf 
concurrence  with  the  Drcd  Scott  decision  will  lose  him  all  Republican 
pathy,  v.hile  this  wretched  attempt  to  explain  popular  sovereignty 
will  expose  him  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  southern  Democrats, 
who  respect  manliness,  and  utterly  detest  such  miserable  hypocrisy. 
"  Every  dog,"  it  is  said,  "has  his  day,"  and  we  arc  inclined  to  think 
or  Dougla- has  had  his. 

[ir.jj/i/ri,fjuii  Union,  Wellington,  D.  C,  September  it.,  185SJ 

DOUGLAS  AM)  DEMOCRACY 

il  :  Mil  ihc  C»l—Hl  IS  C.)  Guardian.  September  11] 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Judge  Doilglart  Krceport  speech  is  being  met  with 
a  proper  *pirit.     It  the  I  i.-n  rty  did  not  Bake  a  support  of  the  Drcd  Scott 

Mnsabfa  tatun  of  Ms  platform  ol  -uiddesMv* 

the  contempt  of  the  whole  country.  It  would  then  demonstrate  its  openness  to  the 
.  Iiiiije  which  the  Opposition  tn  continually  making,  that  it  is  the  party  of  the  spoil* 
without  reference  to  the  principles.  This  we  have  no  idea  it  will  do.  Our  confi- 
dence in  the  present  soundness  of  the  party  r»  based  upon  sturdy  and  unyielding 
persistency  to  State  rights,  both  North  and  South,  throughout  the  administration 
ol  Ccn.  Pierce  and  up  to  this  time.  Then  waf.  it*  time  of  trial.  If  when  difficulties 
issed  it  round  about,  it  remained  true,  will  it  swerve  now  in  its  hour  of  triumph? 


5* 
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IT  WONT  DO 

[Fraa  Oa  R-feriafJra  fJL  CJ  Jmraafl 
At  »  ducusrion  between  Judge  Doughs  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  recently  beat  a  I 
place  In  Illinois  called  Otuwa,  [Frecpott]  the  following  quest juns  and  i— in  m 
reported:  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  Judge  Douglas.  "Can  the  people  oc  the  tUrf 
Sutes  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  against  toe  wish  of  any  dticen  of  the  tJaaw! 
States,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  Slate  l 
tution?"  To  this  Mr.  Douglas  replied:  "I  answer  emphatically,  a*  Mr.  | 
coin  has  beard  cne  answer  a  hundred  time*  on  ercry  stump  in  Illinois,  that,  t 
ray  opinion,  the  people  of  a  Territory  can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude  slavery  I 
it  comes  in  as  a  State."  This  b  at  variance  with  the  principles  bud  dowa  by  I 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  with  those  avowed  by  the  President  ia 
annual  message,  wiih  those  entertained  by  the  whole  w.uthrrn  democracy,  hi 
bl  our  opinion,  radically  unsound.  It  won't  begin  to  do  for  our  use.  WecoafcJ- 
nothing  for  Mr.  Douglas  In  his  local  contest;  we  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  i 

.   but  if  we  were  in  Illinois,  and  a  sounder  man  i 
we  should  vote  for  him,  even  with  the  prospect  of  defeat. 

[Kern  Y*k  .WW,  7>*-».  Sftmtot  .1,  m$x! 

Dodclas  MaKMC  PkockeSS.— "If  the  Constitution  carries  slavery  and  (m 
tin-  Territory)  a|  ve  Uw,  no  power  on  earth  eon  late  u  away."— 

1 1. Hulas'  s]icecb,  June  o,  1858,  Congressional  Globe,  p.  1,  37 r. 

"The  Courts  must  decide  the  question  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
law,  and  all  must  «M  by  thai  decision."— IM. 

"Hence,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  thst  ab- 
stract question,  Mill  the  right  oi  the  people  to  make  it  a  Slave  Territory  or  a  Frt« 
Territory  is  peefett  and  complete  under  the  Nebraska  bill."— Douglas"  tpmck  a* 
Pretpart. 

[Illinois  Slate  Register.  October 

LINCOLN  IX  A  SXARL.-ABOLITIoNIsm  HOLDS  H 

HIS  WOIJK 
At  the  outset  of  the  present  canvass,  black  nfMibl  issun 

the  most  ultra  abolition  ground.  In  his  speech  in  Springfield,  in  Ji 
Mr.  I.iiu din  after  receiving  lite  Republican  nomination  for  the  senate, 
addressed  the  convention,  avowing  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  doctrines 
that  square  with  the  most  ultra  abolitionism  of  Garrison,  Phi 
the  negro  Douglas;  avowed  himself  favorable  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
by  any  means;  favorable  to  "negro  equality,11  and  threatened  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  if  such  doctrines  were  not  ultimately  embraced  by  J 
majority  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  This  speech  met  the  apt; 
of  hfa  black  republican  auditory,  and  was  printed  and  scattered 
throughout   the   Mate,   M   the   black    republican   shibboleth- 
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beet  anchor  of  the  party  in  our  state.  The  convention  to  whom  it  was 
iressed  adopted  a  platform,  unmeaning  in  its  general  details,  but  pre- 
led  by  a  saving  clause  which  fully  covered  the  ground  of  Mr   I 

ch,  as  it  indorsed  all  the  "previous  affirmations"  of  the  members 
the  body  which  adopted  it,  and  which  was  composed  of  abolitionists 
!  every  .shade  of  opinion,  from  ultra  Garrisonism  to  the  shaky  negr 
be  recently  inoculated  recruits  of  Love  joy.  A  few  weeks  discussion 
before  the  people  taught  black  republican  leaders  that  they  had  ventured 
too  far.  Douglas'  ventilation  of  Lincoln  at  Ottawa  set  the  lattcr's 
committee  10  work  to  modify  their  heresies,  and  so  shape  their  creed, 
by  consUtuJwn,  as  would  render  it  less  offensive  to  the  popular  conserva- 
tive sentiment. 

At  l"rcq>ort,  Lincoln,  in  a  series  of  equivocal  answers,  to  Douglas' 
questions,  attempted  to  modify  his  ultraism  so  that  the  people  of  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  state  might  not  be  repulsed  by 
the  intense  negroism  of  his  convention  speech.  This  move  of  Lincoln 
and  his  advisers  has  run  them  upon  the  shoals  again. 

[New  York  Semi-WetUy  Tribuiu,  October  19,  1858] 

THE  CANVASS  IN  ILLINOIS 

Correspondence  of  the  Nrw  York  Tribune 

Chicago,  Oct.  4,  1838 
The  political  excitement  in  this  State  is  tremendous.    No  previous 
canvass  ever  came  up  to  it.    The  Presidential  contest  of  '56  was  a  calm 
in  .  omparison.    The  whole  population,  female  as  well  as  mule,  are 
excited. 


Harris  acted  more  manly  and  independently  than  any  Democrat  from 
tin  State  in  Congress.  He  stood  by  his  guns  from  first  to  last.  He 
believes  in  Popular  Sovereignty  pure  and  simple,  and  denies  the  Died 
Scott  dogma  that  the  Constitution  carries  Slavery  into  any  Territory, 
er  these  circumstances  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  will  receive 

uy  Opposition  votes.  Had  Douglas  pursued  the  BUM  course  and 
taken  the  same  grounds  on  his  return  home,  his  chances  of  election  would 
be  a  thousand  times  better  than  they  arc.  Little  short  of  n  miracle  can 
iiim;  while  on  the  other  tack,  nothing  short  of  one  could  have  de- 
feated him.  But  the  glare  of  the  Charleston  Convention  blinded  Ml 
eyes.    He  was  dreaming  of  a  seat  in  the  White  House,  and  to  please  or 
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conciliate  the  negro-breeders,  spit  in  the  face  of  his  own  handing— 
ilar  Sovereignty— and  clasped  to  his  embrace  the  black  imp  Dred 
Scott.  He  staked  his  soul  against  the  Presidency,  in  a  game  with  o* 
Demon  of  Slavery,  and  he  has  lost'.  "Be  ifl  played  out."  Wait  (or 
the  3rd  of  November  and  1*  convinced.     1858. 


[LeuisviiU  (Kjr.)  Democrat,  October  13,  1S58] 
Some  of  our  Southern  contemporaries  found  a  mare's  nest  in  what 
Ugll*  said  about   the  power  of  a  territorial  legislature  to  exebde 
slavery;  but  they  are  puzzled  at  the  position  of  Orr,  Stephens,  Smith. 
tad  Jefferson  Davis,  the  foremost  of  Southern  1.     We  want  to 

know  if  we  are  to  read  these  Southern  men  out  of  the  party  along  with 
Dough*.  Let  us  have  them  immediately  read  out.  The  Union  thinks 
this  opinion  of  Douglas  the  most  shocking  that  the  editor  knows  of; 
but  he  has  not  yet  decided  what  to  do  with  the  Southern  statesmen  who 
have  said  more  than  Douglas 


I 


[Missouri  Democrat,  October  15,  1858] 

DOn: LAS  AND  THE  DRED  SCOTT  DECISION 
We  find  in  the  Chicago  Times  of  the  8th  (Douglas'  org;' 

following: 

•When  any  intelligent  person  asserts  that  Senator  Douglas  repudiates  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  he  asserts  what  i*  untrue:  and  we  venture  that  bo  one  will 
attempt  to  support  the  awrrii'm  v.i(>i  argument." 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  enunciates  the  doctrine  that  slavery  exists 
under  the  federal  Constitution  i"  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  no  power  on  earth— neither  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
or  the  legislature,  nor  Ike  people  of  said  Territories — can  keep  it  out 
or  drive  it  out  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  government.  If  it  be 
true  that  Mr.  Douglas  fully  and  unqualifiedly  endorses  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  then  the  voters  in  Illinois  will  understand  that  his  talk  about 
popular  Sovereignty  is  all  ■  sham  gotten  up  to  cheat  them  out  of  tbeir 
suffrage,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  elei  ti  m  la  over  he  will  slougk  bar!. 
the  Administration  ranks,  and  be  the  first  to  insult  the  people  of  the 
Territories  with  his  old  threat  "we  will  sulxiue  you."  This  is  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  evidences  of  the  duplicity  and  double-dealing  of 
Mr.  Douglas  that  has  yet  come  to  light,  and  the  community  will  thank 
his  own  organ  for  the  exposure. 
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[BmUimort  Sun,  Washington.  D.  C,  August  *$,  1858] 
Correspondence  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
Several  gentlemen,  residents  of  Illinois,  have  lately  been  here,  who 
express  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Douglas  will  succeed  by  a  heavy  majority. 
He  makes  two  or  three  speeches  a  day,  and,  by  reason  of  the  heat,  is 
Obliged  l<i  change  his  clothes  three  times  a  day  at  least  It  is  also 
stated  that  as  intellectual  efforts  his  speeches  surpass  any  ever  before 
made  by  him  before  the  people. 

[Illinois  Stat*  Rtgister,  Springfield.  November  23,  1858] 
(From  ttM  Nn>  Virk  Tim"] 
Labors  or  Senator  Douglas. — A  western  correspondent  gives  a  detailed 

st.iii-.iic  ii  .11  (i, mi  1  1!  fin-  laboa el  scriMiiir  Doaglttj  hi  the  ra  ■  ni  i  um  wof  1 1 1 1 n. .i- , 

from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  almost  equal  to  the  labors  of  Hercules.  It 
seem*  that  he  lias  addressed  his  constituents  in  57  counties  Hi-  DM  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  debate  once  in  each  congressional  district;  made  59  set  speeches  of  from  two 
lo  three  hours  in  length;  t7  speeches  of  from  twenty-minutes  to  forty-five  minutes 
in  length,  in  response  to  the  serenades;  and  37  speeches  of  about  equal  length,  in 
reply  10  addresses  of  welcome.  Of  these  speeches,  all  but  I  wo  were  made  in  the 
open  air,  and  seven  speeches  were  made  or  continued  during  heavy  rains.  To  do 
this  Mr.  Douglas  crossed,  from  end  to  end,  every  railroad  line  in  the  state,  except- 
ing three,  besides  making  long  journeys  by  means  of  horse  conveyance*  and  M 
boats;  thcniad  travel  amounting  to  more  than  5, 337  miles.  By  boat  he  made  almost 
the  entire  western  side  of  the  state,  and  all  that  portion  of  the  Illinois  river  wlm  li 
is  navigable  by  steamboats. 

[Chicago  Daily  Democrat,  October  39,  1858] 

MR.  LINCOLN  IN  CHICAGO 

lr.  Lincoln  was  at  the  Tremont  House  a  few  moments  last  evening, 
on  his  way  to  speak  at  Petersburg  today.  He  speaks  at  Springfield  on 
Saturday,  and  at  Decatur  on  Monday. 

He  is  as  fresh  as  he  was  on  the  day  he  first  started  out  on  the  cam- 
paign. He  takes  the  matter  very  coolly,  and  can  wear  out  twenty  such 
men  a*  Judge  Douglas  in  a  long  campaign. 

Habits  of  temperance  in  all  things  commend  themselves  nowhere  so 
highly  U  in  the  waya  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 

Douglas  is  all  worn  out,  whilst  Lincoln  is  as  fresh  as  the  morning. 
[Missouri  Republican,  St.  Louis,  October  17,  1858] 

THE  GREAT  POLITICAL  TOURNAMENT  IN  ILLINOIS 

Seven  times  have  the  champions  of  the  two  great  political  parties  fa 

Illinois  met  in  mental  strife  and  struggles — Douglas,  the  champion 
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of  the  Dt :  arty,  and  Lincoln,  the  representative  of  the  secure.] 

Black  Republican  part)  The  last  conflict  was  at  Ahan.ce 

I  i  here  both  gentlemen,  before  a  new  audience,  eadeannd 
to  acquit  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  respective  partuus. 
Both  gentlemen  were  jaded  and  worn,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  have  delivered  themselves  less  happily  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  done,  if  the  subjects  had  not  been  worn  threadbare  by 
wccVl  : ion,  and  they  themselves  worn  down  by  constant  effort. 

The  wonder  is,  indeed,  that  for  sixty  days  past  they  could  have  made 
speeches  to  n  many  crouds,  embracing  the  same  topics,  and  yet] 
vitality  to  them. 

[Chuaga  Doily  Journal,  October  i8,  1858) 

'  1  DglON  OF  THE  JOINT  DEBATES  BETWEE8 

!  i\u:i  \    \xi>  DOUGLAS 

The  series  of  seven  joint  debates  that  had  been  agreed  upon 
is.  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  w*l  •■•&  at  Alton  nn  Friday. 

five  thousand  people  present  at  tin's  last  debate, 
aboul  (wO-tbildj  of  whom,  the  reporter  of  the  St.  Ijmis  Dcmocrul  says 
were  Lincoln  men. 

These  debates  are  now  closed,  and  the  people  of  the  State  hat 
heard  the  two  opposing  champions  and  candidates  for  the  Senate,  havt 
liccii  able  to  judge  between  the  merits  of  their  respecti-  assa 

|v,,li(icLans,  and  their  abilities  as  Statesmen.     We,  as  the  friend  o: 
Lincoln,  feel  perfectly  satisfied — and  more  than  satisfied— with  the 
noble  fight  he  has  made,  and  we  rest  in  the  confidence  that  the  Novem- 
Ur  election  will  show  that  the  verdict  of  the  people  will  be  strongly  in 
his  favor. 

While  Douglas'  speeches  have  been  full  of  spleen,  verbose  nonsense 
;n,il  weak  falsification,  those  of  Lincoln  have  been  characterized  by 
fairness,  logical  argument  and  a  commendable  manliness  of  spirit;  and 
while  DoaghSi  by  his  bitterness  and  blaek-guardism,  has  repelled 
friends,  Lincoln  by  his  good  naturcd  and  honorable  course,  has  gained 
scores  of  warm  supporters. 

[/Vivid  Transcript,  Octolvr  18,  18S8] 

We  predict  that  Douglas,  giant  though  he  has  the  reputation  of  1 
wiil  never  consent  to  meet  honest  Abe  Lincoln  in  joint  discussion  again. 
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He  has  had  a  sufficient  taste  of  the  old  Kentuckian's  quality  to  more  than 
satisfy  him.  Had  the  discussion  been  continued  two  or  three  more 
meetings,  we  are  confident  Douglas  would  have  given  out  and  failed 
to  "come  to  time."  It  is  a  mercy  to  him  that  his  encounters  with  his 
powerful  rival  have  closed. 

[Peoria  Daily  Transcript,  October  8,  1858] 

Excursion  Train  from  Oqoawka. — We  are  informed  by  E.  A. 
Paine,  Esq.,  of  Monmouth,  on  canvassing  the  votes  yesterday  on  board 
the  excursion  train  from  Oquawka,  the  result  was  as  follows: 

For  Lincoln,  252 ;  for  Douglas,  116;  for  Buchanan,  3.    Out  of  sixty 
ladies  on  the  train  56  were  for  Lincoln,  and  the  great  whole  of  the 
remainder  for  Douglas !    Hurrah  for  Lincoln  and  the  ladies ! 
[Chicago  Democrat,  November  10,  1858] 

Governor  Chase,  of  Ohio,  is  the  only  man  talked  of  for  the  next 
Presidency,  who  lent  us  his  aid  in  our  contest  against  that  prince  of 
Border  Ruffians,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  repealed  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  then  made  professions  of  free  soil  to  protect  himself  from 
popular  indignation.  Governor  Chase  was  here  for  several  days  and 
spoke  daily  for  the  Republican  party. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
ELECTION  DAY  AND  ITS  RESULTS 

[Burlington  (Iowa)  StaU  GateUe,  October  »o,  1858J 
What  a  night  next  Tuesday  will  be  all  over  the  Union !  The  whole 
Nation  is  watching  with  the  greatest  possible  anxiety  for  the  result  of  that 
day.  No  State  has  ever  fought  so  great  a  battle  as  that  which  Illinois 
is  to  fight  on  that  day.  Its  result  is  big  with  the  fate  of  our  Government 
and  the  Union  and  the  telegraph  wires  will  be  kept  hot  with  it  until  the 
result  is  known  all  over  the  land. 

[Illinois  Stele  Journal,  November  3,  1858) 
The  Election.— W«  are  gratified  to  state  that  the  election  in  thb 
city  yesterday  passed  off  as  usual,  without  any  disturbance.    The  rain 
fell  almost  incessantly  throughout  the  entire  day,  and  the  streets  were  in 
a  horrid  condition. 

[Gotetburg  OH.)  Democrat,  November  3.  1858] 
Election  day  more  than  sustained  its  reputation  as  a  day  of  consider- 
able weather.  For  days  beforehand  the  rains  began  to  descend  and  the 
floods  to  come,  and  on  that  day  the  weather  gear  was  in  good  working 
Older.  Such  mud,  Men  inky  .slop,  fad)  incessant  pourings  were  re- 
markable, even  for  Illinois.  For  the  farmers  to  get  out  to  the  polls  was 
almost  an  impossibility — hence  the  falling  off  in  this  county.  A  fair 
day  would  have  given  1400  Republican  majority. 

[lUin&ii  StaU  Journal,  November  9,  1K5S] 

TIIK  1PP0RTT0NMENT 

The  thirty-five  Lincoln  members  of  the  House  represent  a  larger 
population  than  tbc  furiy  Douglas  memliers;  and  the  eleven  Lincoln 
Senators  represent  a  larger  constituency  than  the  fourteen  Douglas  and 
Buchanan  Senators-  In  other  words,  if  the  State  had  been  apportioned 
according  to  population,  the  districts  carried  by  the  Republicans  would 
have  returned  forty-one  Lincoln  representatives,  and  fourteen  Lincoln 
Senators,  which,  of  course,  would  have  elected  him.  In  the  Republican 
ids  it  requires  on  an  average  a  population  of  19,635  inhabitants  to 
elect  a  representative,  and  58,900  for  a  Senator,  while  in  the  Democratic 
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[ilisssouri  Republican,  St.  Louis,  November  It,  1858] 
The  poor  devils  of  politicians  who  have  to  account  for  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  Black  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  after  their  most  earnest 
protestations  that  they  would  completely  annihilate  Douglas,  have  our 
commiseration.  They  arc  most  prodigal  of  excuses  tad  pretexts  for 
their  overthrow,  none  of  them  touching  the  right  key,  which  was  simply 
the  disgust  of  the  people  with  their  pretensions  ami  their  utter  disregard 
of  all  principle.  Thus  the  latest  excuse — one  which  is  advanced  by  the 
Democrat — is  about  the  most  ridiculous.  It  i .  pretended,  thai  ilu-  ft] 
tfonmenl  of  representation  in  the  Legislature  was  the  cause  of  the 
defeat,  but  those  who  alleged  4hing  of  the  history  of  the 

Apportionment  Law.     That  law  was  passed  in  1852,  when  the  Black 
Republicans  had  scarcely  an  existence,  and  then  it  was  n  to  DC 

a  pretty  fair  law.  The  Black  Republican  party  ought  not  to  complain 
of  it,  for  it  was  the  means  of  returning  members  to  the  Legislature  who 
elected  Lyman  Trumbull  to  the  Senate,  the  managers  for  the  latter 
contriving  to  swindle  Mr.  Line ;oln  out  of  the  place  to  which,  ft 
reasons,  it  was  supposed  he  had  a  better  claim  than  Mr.  Trumbull.  So 
it  was,  houevrr— Trumbull  went  before  the  Legislature  U  I  Democrat, 
and  in  process  of  time  he  was  transformed  into  a  flaming  Bin  1: 
Republican,  and  in  the  late  canvass  consoled  Lino  tin  is  he  was 

able,  for    the  cheat  put    upon    him.    by   making  speeches   in   his 
behalf. 

This  apportionment  was  not  thought  to  l>e  so  bad  a  thing  then,  inas- 
much as  the  party  which  now  calls  itself  Black  Republican  Profited  by 
it.  At  the  Btlfrm  of  the  Legislature  in  1856,  a  new  apportionment  bill 
was  passed,  new  districts  created,  and  a  change  made  in  the  itpit&CI 
tion  of  various  1  ountii's.  The  bill  passed  late  in  the  session — it  was  sent 
to  the  Governor  (Bisscll)  and  by  him  approved — that  app 
entered  upon  the  journals — very  soon  afterwards  a  Message  was  received 
from  the  Governor,  recalling  the  bill,  and  when  he  got  possession  of  H 
he  expunged  his  approval  from  the  bill.  This  wasdone  after  some  of  the 
democratic  members  had  gone  home,  and  they  were  prevented  from 
pasting  It,  notwithstanding  the  Executive  veto.     Tl  me  Court 

afterwards  sustained  the  action  of  the  Governor,  but  the  facts  stated 
show  that  if  a  new  apportionment  WSJ  not  made  iii  1S57,  [|  fault 

of  the  Black  Republican  party,  and  not  of  the  Democracy.     They  have 
been  beaten  under  the  old  apportionment,  in  a  fair    1  mdup  fight,  and 


Has 
of  pnceeiDBg. 

>oftbe 
r  cr  cfaicflj  frotn  regard  lo 
their  volet  fe*  U.  S.  «a*or,  ■«  to  beccaar  geaeral  The  cunning  of 
poMtSriw  hat  al«  in  engrafted  upon  the  ComMftmi'mii  the  excrescence 
•A  national  conventions  for  the  notnaatwa  of  pmaifrttial  candidairt, 
•  hrrcliy  the  province  of  the  electoral  colleges  chosen  in  the  several 
NUtca  under  the  farm*  of  the  Constitution  is  reduced  to  the  automatic 
ion  <A  recording  the  foregone  conclusions  of  the  conventions. 
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ild  not  like  to  see  legislatures  generally  reduced  to  the  same  poverty 
of  dignity  and  duty. 

That  the  victory  of  Senator  Douglas  in  Illinois  is  ;i  more  |K>ignnnt 
rebuke  to  the  President  than  the  success  of  the  republicans  would  have 
cannot  lie  denied.  Many  of  the  federal  office-holderi  it  is  stated, 
voted  the  republican  ticket,  no  doubt  well  informed  that  by  so  doing 
they  should  l>est  please  tin:  m  tsta  ■■••horn  they  so  obsequiously  serve. 
If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  succeeded,  we  should  hare  heard  a  great  deal  of 
this,  and  should  have  beta  told  thai  Ihc  defeat  of  Mr.  Douglas 
an  administration  victory,  obtained  nominally  by  the  republicans,  bm 
really  by  the  aid  of  administration  votes-  We  arc  glad  that  this  miserable 
pretext  is  lost  to  the  president  and  his  apologists.  Blind  as  he  s. 
to  be  all  the  symptoms  of  puHfc  opinion — deaf  to  the  voices  of  the 
people — we  can  rejoice  Uiat  something  has  happened  which  may  pos- 
sibly lend  him  to  "stop  and  think  "  what  he  is  doing,  where  he  is  going 
and  where  he  is  carrying  die  country. 

In  other  respects,  we  should  regret  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  (who 
baa  proved  himself  ■  MUnd  and  able  man  by  his  speeches  during  the 
campaign)  were  it  not  for  another  consideration  of  no  ordinary  weight. 
Wc  think  it  may  now  I*  regarded  as  settled  that  the  democratic  party 
will  be  thoroughly  reorganized  upon  the  Douglas  and  Forney  basis  in 
anticipation  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  i860.  The  democratic 
party  is  always  wise  enough  to  learn  a  new  lesson  whenever  its  old  doc- 
trines are  worn  out.  The  South  must  understand  perfectly  well  la- 
the recent  results  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  that  its  only  hope  of 
preventing  an  overwhelming  victory  of  the  republicans,  in  1860,  lies 
in  adopting  the  Douglas  creed.  Some  of  the  Southern  leaders  of  the 
party  have  already  hastened  to  do  this.  Many  uf  the  Northern  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  party  arc  ready  to  do  it,  as  soon  as  they  find  they  can  safely 
speak  out  their  sentiments. 

In  the  next  presidential  election,  therefore,  wc  cannot  expect  that 
the  republicans  will  find  in  Pennsylvania — again  to  be  the  great  battle- 
field— the  cordial  allies  who  assisted  in  opposing  the  administration  at 
the  late  election.  On  the  contrary,  these  antt-LecomptOQ  democrats 
will  occupy  the  chief  places  in  marshalling  the  democratic  forces  for  the 
struggle.  But  wc  do  not  despair  of  the  result.  On  the  contrary,  the  elec- 
tion in  Illinois  has  taught  us  in  ample  season,  that  the  republicans  can 
make  good  fight  even  against  the  mitigated  form  of  democracy  which 
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Mr.  Douglas  professes.    These  I  verting  years  must  be  speal  a 

strengthening  our  position. 

It  is  well  that  the  probable  complexion  of  the  next  preside 
M>osed  to  view  thus  early.     If  the  time  were  sbor: 
might  expect  to  see  the  nation  inveigled   by  false  pretenses  into  the 

tort  of  Douglas  for  president,  to  be  cheated  anew  after  the  imog- 
uration  as  it  was  successively  by  Pierce  and  Buchanan.  There  is  time 
cm. ugh  fnr  the  people  to  comprehend  the  true  state  of  things.  Mr 
Douglas  is  an  able  political  a;    but  the  republicans  must  I 

more  than  ordinarily  clumsy  in  conducting  the  operations  on  their ! 
if  they  allow  him  to  so  manage  affairs  as  to  become  the 

[LovisvrSle  Prouxm),  November  23,  iS$S] 

FROM  ABROAD 

Correspondent*  of  ihc  Lotrireille  Dtmocrat 

Letter  mm  Dllnots 

Chica<.  18,   185S 

As  the  great,  though  little,  Douglas  was  stopping  at  the  Tren 
House,  (a  hotel,  by  the  way,  nay  be  found  all  the  luxuries  of 

oriental  life,)  only  u  few  jwrsons  had  the  supreme  honor  of  joining  hands 
with  the  "favorite  son,"  and  your  worthy  correspondent  among  the 
number.     He  appeared  in  good  health,  (not  shy  correspond 

inking  a  weed,  ami  oo  uionally  indulging  in  a  chat  with  any 
and  every  one  who  chose  to  converse.    Perhai  have  never  seen 

him-  . .<ll  S.  A.  Douglas  is  a  man  standing  five  feet  two  or  three,  with  a 
head  big  enough  for  six  feet  two,  and  a  forehead  prominent  and  intellec- 
tual eQOUgb  I'M  any  man  of  any  nation.  His  hair,  which  was  once  brown, 
is  thin  and  gray;  his  eye  cool  and  gray;  his  nose  not  prominent,  but 
striking,  boa  month  large  and  firm.  His  whole  face  is  round,  and 
seems  too  large  even  for  such  broad  sfc  tpporth. 

II  as  he  is,  you  would  choose  him  out  of  a  crowd,  for  a  splendid 
model  of  intePii •.  tual  I  tillivation.  He  is  only  small  in  body — his  bead 
is  a  miracle  of  mind.  But  I  am  digressing,  and  becoming  tiresome 
After  listening  to  the  disconnected  gwitenCfl  from  a  few  loquacious, 
petty  politicians  the  great,  event  of  the  evening  was  heralded  with  a 
hundred  guns;  a  thousand  torches  lit  the  streets;  a  million  jets  of  light 
made  the  dty  more  like  day  than  night,  and  all  the  available  male 
population  of  this  Western  New  York,  promenaded  the  streets,  engrossed 
«ith  the  all-absorbing  question  "Shall  Stephen  be  the  next  President?" 


CHAPTER  XIV 

CRITICISM  OF  STUMP  METHODS 
[Washington   (D.  C.)  Union,  September  15,  1858] 

MB.  LINCOLN  ANT>  MR.  IMHOLAS-MR.  DOUOLAS  AND 

MIL  LINCOLN 

We  lake  it  for  granted,  so  far  as  the  democratic  party  are  concerned, 
that  they  utterly  abhor  and  detest  the  puerile  and  treasonable  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  is  DOW  canvassing  the  State  of  Illinois.  They  hold 
no  opinions  in  common  with  him.  They  regard  all  his  political  asso- 
ciates, North,  Middle,  and  South,  as  political  incendiaries,  wholly 
unworthy  of  public  confidence,  and  himself  as  one  of  the  most  reckless 
and  unprincipled  of  them  all.  Mr.  Lincoln  lielongs  to  iliat  clan  of 
politicians  who  have,  for  twenty-five  years,  sought  to  array  one  section 
Of  the  Union  -against  the  other.  He  has  recently  proclaimed  lo  the 
Illinois  canvass  that  free  and  slave  labor  arc  incompatible  elements  in 
1  m<- government.  We  like  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  is,  then,  either  a  shallow  empiric,  an  ignorant  pretender,  or  a 
|iolili.  al  knave.  We  know  nothing  of  hi*  age  anil  little  of  his  life.  He 
has  been  out  of  Illinois,  and,  we  doubt  not,  has  had  the  advantage  occa- 

afly  of  an  association  with  men  of  lilierality  and  intelligence.  If  he 
is  not  a  knave,  Uien  he  is  a  very  weak,  and  therefore,  as  a  politician,  a 
very  dangerous  man. 


We  arc,  then,  utterly  opposed  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  M> 
Douglas,  to  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  deny  that  the  demo- 
cratic party  lire  called  upon  to  take  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  said  (hat, 
if  Douglas  should  fail  of  an  election,  Lincoln  would  be  successful. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  so.  It  is  not  a  question  for  the  democracy  to 
consider. 

[Ntte  York  J! fold,  October  ij,  1858] 
EXBAUMSD  to  thf  Dregs. — The  controversy  in  Illinois  between 
Douglas  and  Lincoln,  on  Kansas,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  Lecompton, 
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prospects,  that  merits  much  attention,  or  that  can  be  esteemed  as  of 
interest  to  the  public,  or  calculated  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  parties. 
Few  debates  less  dignified  in  their  external  manifestations,  or  containing 
so  little  that  was  worthy  to  be  remembered,  have  fallen  under  our  olwerva- 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  this  one  will  come  to  an  end  and 
not  leave  forth  partita  is  ■  worse  condition,  in  the  esteem  of  the  judicious, 
than  they  were  in  the  beginning.  Falsehood  and  personal  vituperation 
are  among  the  moat  GODUnOfl  of  the  offenses  committed,  upon  one  side 
at  least,  if  not  upon  both;  while,  throughout  the  whole,  we  find  fallacy 
usurping  the  place  of  principle,  and  the  merest  60] 'hi -try  offered,  and  it 
would  seem  received,  as  a  worthy  substitute  fur  argument.  In  aliort, 
the  reports  represent  the  deflate  to  l>c  little  more  than  a  strife  for  victory 
between  two  political  pettifoggers,  neither  of  whom  occupies  a  dot  b 

lion,  that  he  can  sustain  against  a  serious  attack;  while  each  is  only 
able  to  continue  in  the  field,  through  die  weakness  of  hU  adversary 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  illegitimate  than  a  public 
canvass  before  the  people  by  gentlemen,  seeking  as  rival  candid 
an  office  thai  is  not  in  the  popular  gift.  The  senatorial  office  is,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  gift  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  through 
ncnt,  the  legislature.  The  Senator,  therefore,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  Government,  is  the  representative  of  the  power  of  the 
,  as  an  indc]>cndcnt  polity,  and  not  of  the  will  of  its  individual 
citizens;  and  any  attempt  to  forestall  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
cither  by  party  action  or  personal  appeal  to  the  people,  in  respect  to 
his  election,  is  contrary  to  that  theory,  and  an  offense  against  the  sover- 
eignty whose  freedom  of  action  they  thereby  seek  to  fetter  and  con- 
trol. 


The  member*  of  the  coming  Legislature  of  Illinois  v, ill  be  fa 
free  to  exercise  their  own  will  in  the  choice  of  a  Senator,  as  if  neither 
\lr.  Douglas  nor  Mr.  Lincoln  had  perigrinatcd  the  State  from  lake  to 
river,  wrangling  over  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  great  national 
issues.  They  will  still  have  the  eminent  men  of  the  State  from  among 
whom  to  select  the  public  servant;   neither  has  any  one  of  them  the 

low  of  a  moral  right,  by  any  form  of  pledge  or  promise,  to  antici- 
pate the  action  of  the  deliberative  body  to  which  he  belongs,  or  to 
restrain  his  own  free  agency  as  a  member  of  the  same. 
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\WaskiMflon  (D.  C.)  Union,  September  a.  1858) 

STUMP  CANVASSING  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  SENATE 

The  Xorjoik  (Va.)  Argus  has  some  judicious  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject which  we  append: 

"The  whole  country  b  disgusted  wllh  the  scene  now  exhibited  in  the  Sutt  al 
Illinois. 

"As  the  United  Scutes  Senate  was  to  be  the  grand  conservator  of  our  Congress, 
the  constitution  wisely  ordained  that  it*  member*  should  not  be  elected  by  popukr 
rote,  but  should  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States.  The  pan- 
mount  object  of  this  provision  was  to  place  the  selection  of  a  senator  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  maddening,  issues  of  the  hour  to  which  the  members  of  the  lower  boost 
were  exposed.     But  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  is  now  being  violated  in  Illinois. 

"An  election  for  members  of  the  legislature,  which  will  have  the  choke  of  s 
I'nited  States  senator,  is  about  to  come  off,  and  the  most  malignant  and  reckless 
contest  which  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  American  history  is  now  going  00  fo« 
the  senatorsnlp.  The  lie  has  been  passed,  and  ere  long  we  expect  the  telegraph 
will  tell  us  of  a  pugilistic  encounter  between  the  two  grave  senators,  or  a  senator 
and  the  aspirant  for  his  honors. 

"In  the  earlier  days  of  our  republic  such  a  piece  of  bold  effrontery  and  impu- 
dence would  have  met  with  its  merited  rebuke,  but  in  these  days  of  denxagoguism  and 

office-seeking  it  is  thought  nothing  of;  aye,  a  political  party  applauds  the  man  who 
openly  seeks,  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  an  election  for  an  office  to  be  filled  by 

tin   IcgUalnn  yet  to  be  elected  by  the  people.     How  the  sensible  men  c: 
sition  stand  this  we  cannot  comprehend." 

[Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Gtsstte,  September  9,  1838] 

STUMP  SPEAKING 

We  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  stump  is  the  I 
way  by  which  to  judge  candidate*  and  their  prhr  .  .  We  | 

good  financiers  in  Congress.     Does  the  capacity  to  make  a  thrilling 
speech  afford  any  test  of  thl  of  men?  ....  Washington  was 

no  speech-maker,  neither  was  Jefferson.    Had  the  elevation  of  cither 
to  a  high  position  depended  on  this  talent,  their  services  as  public  men 

would  have  been  lost  to  this  country How  many  true  orators, 

on  an  average,  does  this  country  furnish  En  ft  single  gei:  We 

had  Clay  and  Webster— how  many  more  in  their  life  time  ? 
We  approve  of  public  discussions  at  the  proper  time  and  in  a  prop 
way.    A  joint  canvass  between  candidates,  under  some  circumstance 
has  its  uses.    That  now  progressing  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
is  doing  much  to  show  up  the  latter  in  his  true  colors.     Douglas  is  a  fair 
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specimen  of  the  stump  "statesman."    Going  around  alone  and  playing 
the  artful  dodger  Wore  [Sonographic  reports  were  the  fashion,  he 

passed   through   that  "Test"  with   great   success Compelled 

now  to  face  the  mu%i<    and  U>  ftbtndon  many  of  his  old  Mump  tricks, 
he  is  manifestly  suffering  damage. 

[Walking!™  (».  C.)  Vnht,  Sept.  tit,  1858] 

DOUGLAS  IN  MISSISSHMM 

[Pron  the  Miuiiripfiam,  S>p<rrab<r  14] 
Wc  cordially  join  Senator  Brown  in  the  wish  expressed  in  his  speech  at 
hurst,  that  "Down!..-,  may  whip  Lincoln OU  Of  his  boots;"  bU  we  K<i  furih«T. 
After  Lincoln  receives  his  drubbing,  we  want  him  to  return  the  compliment  and 
Urrup  Douglas.  And  then,  by  way  'if  making  honors  easy  and  ridding  the 
country  entirely  of  a  pair  of  depraved,  blustering,  mischievous,  lowdown  dema- 
gogues, we  would  liavc  them  make  a  Kilkenny  cat  li|(lil  of  It,  and  eat  each 
up.  Wr  have  no  choice  to  express  between  them;  bccaus>.'  it  is  like  choosing 
between  Punch  and  the  devil 


[Cituinnali  (Ohio)  Commrrcial,  Scptemlier  15,  1S58] 

THE  ILLINOIS  DEBATE-INTEEVENTION  AM)  NO.V 
IXTKKVKXTION 
....  The  debftto  between  Mi  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  has  been 

one  of  the  weakest,  least  candid  and  most  entirely  useless  for  any  good 
purpose,  of  any  that  ever  look  plare  before  an  iiilclli^cnt  COBstitOettCY. 
Professing  to  discuss  political  doctrines,  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Lincoln 
have  insulted  the  people  of  Illinois  and  of  the  country,  by  the  daily  utter- 
ance of  compounds  of  the  most  transparent  fallacies  and  the  most  vul- 
gar personalities. 

[Lmvttt  (Mu>.)  Ciliiev  If  News,  September  6,  1858] 
In  the  meantime  Douglas  and  Lincoln  are  stumping  the  State,  some- 
times in  COmptBy  tad  sometimes  singly There   Is  no  di 

that  Lincoln  supports  himself  under  the  personal  and  often  low-bred 
attacks  of  his  opponent  The  following  is  a  sample  from  one  of  their 
latest  discussions: 

"  I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  in  early  life;    he  commenced  his  life  as  a  (rw 
Douglas. 

"The  only  difference  between  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  on  the  grocer;. 
lion  is,  that  while  I  have  stood  ruator,  he  has  been  equally 

attentive  on  Ih*  olhtr."—  Lincoln. 
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It  U  a  lamentable  fact  that  with  the  20,000  voters  present  00  tail 
deration  this  repartee  would  have  more  influence  than  the  prafouadal 
statesmanship  and  the  closest  logic.  With  the  Republicans,  the  Ames- 
cans  and  the  Protestant  Norwegians,  Germ;.  h  and  Eagjiak 

banded  together  against  Douglas  and  his  Irish  Catholic  phalanx,  1 
is  difficult  to  see  any  great  chance  for  him.  The  second  day  of  Noma- 
ber  will  settle  the  question. 

|7"«f  RtpuUican,  CoUrcvitle,  tod.,  September  2,  1858J 

DOUGLAS  AND  LINCOLN 

Looking  over  the  field  of  battle  there  are  some  spirited  contests 
going  on  and  as  the  fight  grows  fast  and  furious  it  is  interesting  to  be- 
hold. Perhaps  of  any,  I  ed  battle  between  Douglas  and  Liaccb 
of  Illinots  is  on  the  whole  as  interesting — as  severe— and  reviewed  by 
as  many  anx.  Mankind  naturally  behold  with  delight 
a  contest  of  either  physical  or  intellectual  strength.  We  have  seen  1 
greater  crowd  collected  to  see  a  dog-fight,  each  man  taking  sides  and 
hurrahing  as  his  favorite  came  uppermost,  than  could  have  been 
brought  together  by  a  week'*  notice  to  hear  a  distinguished  preacher. 
....  Douglas  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  adroit  politician,  which  the 

American  system  seems  calculated  to  engender Lincoln  gives 

him  blow  b  *  blow.    They  are  canvassing  the  state  together. 

A.  B. 

[New  Vtrk  TrOmnt,  November  0,  1858] 
It  was  manifest  that  his  (Douglas')  triumph  would  render  inevitable 
his  nomination  for  next  President  at  Charleston  in  i860.    He  must 
cither  be  nominated  or  the  Democratic  party  practically  retires  from  the 
1,  surrendering  the  Government  u>  the  Republicans. 


And  now  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  in  the  full  flush  of  hard  won  brilliant 
conclusive  triumph,  we  tell  him  that  his  late  canvass,  although  a  suc- 
cessful, has  not  been  a  truly  brave  and  ruble  one — that  although  ii 
carry  him  into  the  White  House,  it  has  not  exalted  him  in  the  estimate 
of  thoughtful  discerning  conscientious  truly  patriotic  DM3),  whose  good 
opinion  is  worth  having  although  it  may  not  waft  its  object  into  the 
Presidential  chair. 

We  arc  not  complaining  of  the  positions  with  regard  to  slavery  and 
the  related  topics  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  seen  fit  to  take  in  prosecution 
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of  his  canvass.  We  know  that  men — not  men  of  the  highest  type  but  such 
men  as  for  the  most  part  make  up  the  world  we  live  in — are  creatures  of 
circumstances  taking  and  maintaining  such  positions  as  their  necessi- 
ties and  supposed  interests  dictate.  If,  then,  it  had  seemed  DCCe 
to  Mr.  Douglas  to  advocate  the  reopening  of  the  African  Slave  trade, 
«re  should  not  have  complained  if  he  had  done  so.  When  it  had  been 
settled  that  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  would  determinedly  oppose  Mr. 
Douglas'  reelection  at  all  hazards,  it  was  obvious  that  he  would  feci 
constrained  to  take  a  position  so  near  the  South  Pole  as  would  lie  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  considerable  Buchanan  Democratic 
parly,  so  as  to  enclose  him  between  two  fires.  Yet  we  must  i  oofeM 
that  we  were  not  quite  prepared  to  sec  him  take  the  positions 
in  the  canvass  which  The  South  pretty  accurately  sums  up  as 
follows: 

1.  Judge  Douglas  affirms  tin-  original  and  essential  inferiority  ol  the 

Bagro, 

2.  He  denies  that  the  negro  ITM  Intended  to  be  embraced  within 
the  abstractions  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  asserts  that 
the  right  of  freedom  and  equality  was  predicated  only  of  the  dominant 
race  of  white  men. 

3.  He  denies  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  the  negro. 

4.  He  affirms  the  compatibility  of  a  confederation  of  Free  and 
Slave  States  and  the  possibility  of  their  harmonious  coexistence  under  a 
common  Constitution. 

5.  He  affirms  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  State  in  respect  to 
their  dominant  institution  and  denies  the  authority  of  the  Fed"  ml 
Government  to  discriminate  against  the  interests  of  Slavery. 

6.  He  im  ukatcs  a  policy  of  non-intervention  as  between  the  free 
and  slave-holding  state,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

7.  He  supports  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  asserts  for 
Slavery  the  right  of  colonization  in  the  territory. 

8.  He  upholds  all  the  guaranties  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
t  to  the  rights  of  the  South. 

9.  He  maintains  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Senatorial 
function  against  the  encroachments  of  executive  usurpation. 

10.  He  protests  his  opposition  to  Black  Republicanism  at  every 
point  and  upon  every  principle. 
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II.     He  pledges  himself  to  fidelity  to  the  organic  principles  ia! 
I  ices  of  the  Democratic  party. 

If  South  Carolina  should  object  to  a  candidate  for  President  wtio 
plants  himself  on  that  platform,  she  must  be  fastidious  indeed. 

But  i  pert  that  Mr.  Douglas'  canvass  has  (alia 

most  signally  below  our  expectations.     With  his  indefatigable  energr 

Ml  readiness  in  repartee  his  tenacity — if  we  should  not  rather  say  ka 

audacity— in  maintaining  an  exposed  and   indefensible  position,  his 

v  of  resource,  we  were  already  familiar.     But  his  recent  canvas, 

it  has  stamped  him  first  among  county  or  ward  politicians  has 

i  tl  a  sinking  absence  "f  the  far  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship. 

His  speeches  have  lacked  the  breadth  of  view,  the  dignity,  the  courtesy 

to  his  opponent  which — not  to  speak  here  of  Clay,  Calhoun  or  Webster— 

we  should  have  confidently  looked   for  in  the  popular  addresses  of 

Rendu  or  Corwin  or  Wise  or  Quitman — proscribed  by  the  official 
leader-  of  Ml  party  and  appealing  (ton  them  to  his  constituent.  They 
are  plainly  addressed  to  an  excited  crowd  at  some  railway  station,  and 
seem  uttered  in  mCOOadoui  the  whole  American  People  are 

virtually  deeply  interested  though  not  intensely  excited  auditors.    They 
are  volcanic  and  scathing  but  Lick  the  repose  of  conscious  strength, 
the  calmness  of  conscious  right.    They  tack  forecast  and  are  ul 
devoid  of  faith.    They  not  merely  assume  as  an  axiom  that  "God  a 

iliniis,"  they  make  "the  God,"  oral 
least  fail  to  recognize  any  other.  That  such  a  struggle  were  better 
nobly  lost  than  ignobly  won  is  a  truth  ol  *  tor  Douglas  on  the 

Mump  would  seem  not  to  have  the  faintest  conception.  Hence  his  late 
ii  has  given  him  an  exalted  rank  among  mere  politician*, 
and  probably  paved  his  way  to  the  Presidency — or  more  strictly,  to  the 
next  Democrat  nomination  for  that  post — has  failed  to  elicit  any 
evidence  of  his  possessing  those  lofty  and  admirable  qualities  without 

I  h  the  Presidency  can  afford  no  heartfelt  satisfaction  and  confer 
no  enduring  fame. 


CHAPTER  XV 

HUMOR  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

[Evening  Pert,  New  York,  August  »5,  1858] 

LIGHTS  AM)  SHADOWS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  canvass 

The  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  gives  the  following  ex- 
from  ''Abe  Lincoln's"  speech  at  Havana  (III.)  on  the  13th  inst  : 
A  QUESTION  OF  MISCI.K 

"I  am  informed  [said  he]  thai  my  distinguished  friend  JOlmUy  l*<*mc  » 
lillle  exeited — nervous,  perhaps — llaughtcr}— and  he  said  something  about  fighting. 
as  though  referring  to  a  pu  H  between  him  and  myself.     I>id  any- 

body in  this  audience  hear  him  use  such  language  ?  [Cries  of  yes.]  I  am  informed , 
further,  that  somebody  in  kit  audience,  rather  more  eiciii-l  1  *  nc-ivuux  than  himself, 
took  off  hit  coat,  and  offered  to  take  the  job  of!  Judge  Douglas's  hands,  and  fight 
Lincoln  himself.  Did  anybody  here  witness  that  warlike  proceeding  ?  [Laugh- 
ter, and  criea  of  yes.]  Well,  I  merely  desire  to  say  that  I  srwll  light  neither  Judge 
Douglas  nor  his  second.  [Great  laughter.]  I  shall  not  do  this  for  two  reasons, 
which  I  will  now  explain.     In  the  fir>-!  '.lit  would  ptmt  nothing  wh] 

in  issue  in  this  contest.  It  might  establish  that  Judge  Douglas  is  a  more  must  11  la r 
man  than  myself,  or  It  might  demonstrate  that  I  am  a  more  muscular  man  than 
Judge  Douglas.     But  this  question  is  not  referred  to  in  tin  1  platform, 

1  either  of  the  Springfield  platforms.  [Great  laughter.]  Neither  result  would 
prove  him  right  01  me  wrong.  And  to  of  the  gentleman  who  volunteered  to  do  his 
fighting  for  him.  If  my  fighting  Judge  Douglas  would  not  prove  anything,  it  would 
certainly  prove  nothing  for  me  to  fight  hi*  bottie  holrlff.     [CoDtbnwd  laughter] 

"  My  second  reason  for  not  having  a  personal  encounter  with  the  Judge  is,  that 
I  don't  believe  he  wants  it  himself.    [Laughter.]     He  and  I  are  about  i!u 

it  in  the  world,  and  when  we  get  together  he  would  no  more  think  of  fighting 
me  than  of  fighting  his  wife.  Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  the  Judge 
talked  about  fighting,  he  was  not  giving  vent  to  any  ill  i. 

trying  i<>  cv.ite — well,  tnlhniiosm  against  me  on  the  part  of  his  audience.  And  as 
I  find  he  was  tolerably  successful,  we  will  call  it  quits."     [Cheers  and  laughter.] 

•TWO  UPON  ONE" 

"One  other  matter  of  trifling  consequence,"  continued  Mr.  Lincoln,  "and  I 
I  will  proceed.  I  undemlnd  that  Judge  Douglas  yesterday  referred  to  the  fact  that 
both  Judge  Trumbull  and  myself  arc  making  speeches  throughout  the  slate  to  beat 
him  fur  the.  Senate,  ami  thai  he  tried  to  create  a  syi;  the  suggestion  that  this 

playing  raw  upon  one  against  him.  It  is  true  that  Judge  Trumbull  has  made 
ch  in  Chicago,  and  I  hclieve  lie  intends  to  co-opcratc  with  the  Republican 
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Jefferson,  and   our  four  daddys  who  put  thru  the  ordenancc  of  '87 

tu  slavery?     Sex  he,  ihel  yure  nwulh,  th*  war  old  fules.     Sex 

doant  yu  Deleave  that  slavery  acts  like  katturpillurs  blitin  free  soil 

eatin  out  its  gudeness.    Sex  he,  shel  yttre  moulh.    Sex  I,  ort  than 

tu  be  a  prepondcrinse  of  slave  suits;  yes,  sex  he,  thats  so.     Wal. 

I,  my  individual  private  opinion  of  ><>•"  is  (hat  yu  ar  an  Amerikan 

tckrat,  and  if  yu  ware  President,  yu  would  act  wus  than  Frank 

jrs*  and  Old  Buck.     The  kars  bad  BO*  got  most  tu  white  pigin,  SO  I 

gist  ]>assed  the  hat  round  to  get  the  voat  for  yunited  staits  senntur. 

DuglLs  got  eleving  and  Abe  Linkon  twenty-siving  voats.     In   telling 

uglis  gud  by,  1  axed  him  if  he  didn't  own  a  plantashun  and  sum 

niggurs  deoun  tu  Louisiannjl  and  if  he  wan't  a  northern  mud  sil  with 

southern  firebrand  in  his  mouth.    Sex  he,  skti  yttre  mouth. 

Yures  Seth  ontil  d< 

Peleg  Ollapod. 

[Burlington  (Iowa)  GaatUt,  July  16,  1858] 

MODKST 

Judge  Douglas  used  (he  personal  pronoun  "I"  seventy  three  times  during  his 
1  it  Chicago  on  Friday  evening. — Ptoric  Tramttrifi. 

•aid  that  one  story  is  good  until  another  has  been  told.  Knowing 
the  excessive  egotism  which  attaches  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  black  republican  nominee  for  United  States  Senator  in  Illinois,  the 
above  illusion  of  the  Pterin  Transcript  to  Judge  Douglas's  speech 
naturally  suggested  to  us  the  idea  of  looking  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply 
on  the  following  night  and  in  a  speech  of  precisely  the  same  length. 
We  find  that  Lincoln  made  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  "  I "  no  less  than 

■  325  times  1  Beating  Douglas  about  150  times  in  twenty  minutes 
He  is  a  good  man  for  the  Republicans  to  offer  up  for  slaughter — a  little 
notoriety,  no  odds  how  brief,  will  sweeten  death  for  him,  while  a  little 
soft  soap,  dexterously  applied,  will  not  only  reconcile  him  to  his  fate 
but  actually  make  him  greedy  to  "kick  the  bucket."  And  further,  that 
he  is  known  all  over  Siickerdom  by  the  name  of  the  "Pcrj^ndicular 
Pronoun." 

[Th*  Havk  Eye,  DurltRgtOO,  l<>wa,  August  ji,  1H5H] 
[Prom  (he  LtUniUi  Jtwul) 
Douglas  «ay»  that  twenty-five  years  ago  he  entered  Winchester,  111.,  •  poor 
boy,  with  his  coat  on  his  arm  and  not  a  dollar  in  his  pocket.     He  is,  at  the  end  of 
a  quarter  ol  a  century  then,  a  poor  fellow  still,  accused  of  having  turned  hit  coal 
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and  ^t  having  W*Ai  W  principle  to  h»  heart  or  pocket.     There  it  toeac  rderan 
lo  his  final  fate  in  the  initials  of  ha  nunc — 5  A  D! 

[Sprinffeli  (Mass.)  Republican,  October  ;,  185S] 

EEESGKA1  and  POUTICAI 

The  Administration  papers  of  Illinois  publish  an  authenticated  top 
of  a  mortgage  lately  executed  ujwn  his  property  in  Chicago  bj  Seniw 
Douglas,  to  serve  Tammany  politicians,  for  $53,000.00  which  the? 
argue  has  gone  in  to  pay  campaign  expenses.  If  Douglas  is  beaten,  it 
is  financially  as  well  as  politically  mined.  Prentice  of  the  UuisvOi 
Journal  says: — 

"The  comet,  now  at  a  considerable  distance  from  *th*  dipper.'  seems  I 
like  old  Abe  Lincoln  in  his  encounters  with  Douglas,  brighter  and  brighter  1 
time  it  makes  its  appearance.     Douglas  fails  to  improve — perhaps  from  hit  I 
loo  near  'the  dipper.'  " 

[Chicago  Journal,  August  23,  1858] 
13^*  Senator  Douglas  said  at  Ottawa,  that  he  "would  bring 

to  his  milk,"  upon  his  forged  resolutions. 

The  Judge  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  in  the  milky  way  ju 

now. 

[Illinois  State  Journal,  Springfield,  September  6.  185$] 

CHANCE  FOR  DOUGLAS 

Editors  Press  and  Tribune: 

I  have  a  cow  which  won't  give  milk;  in  short,  she  has  "dried  up." 
I  wonder  if  Mr.  Douglas  would  undertake  to  "trot  her  out"  and 
"bring  her  to  her  milk."  I  understand  he  thinks  himself  peculiarly 
gifted  in  that  line.  J.  T.  P. 

[Chicago  Prist  and  Tribune,  August  so,  185SJ 

DOUGLAS  ON  THE  MILK  QUESTION 

Chicago,  Aug.  a; 
Editors  Press  and  Tribune: 

I  see  from  the  speech  of  Judge  Douglas  that  our  Senator  pro[ 

to  "trot  Lincoln  down  into  Egypt  this  Fall,  tad  bring  him  to  his  milk 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  our  classic  Senator  that  Lincoln's  friends  who 

are  posted  in  regard  to  the  "time"  say  that  he  is  "come  in  "  on  the  4th 

of  March  next,  so  that  any  attempt  to  milk  "Old  Abe"  this  Fall  would 

be  unnatural,  unholy  and  unsafe  to  the  Judge.     If  Douglas  will  be 
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patient  and  wait  Lincoln's  full  time,  he  shall  have  some  of  Abe's  best 
stripping*.  A. 

[Dotty  Whig,  Qtrincy.  HI..  September  a,  1858] 
Douglas  having  announced  his  ability  to  "bring  Lincoln  to  his 
milk" — a  farmer  up  in  the  country,  thinking  it  a  much  easier  job  informs 
the  Judge  through  the  papers,  that  he  has  several  cows  which  have 
"gone  dry  "  that  he  would  like  him  to  "bring  to  their  milk."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  "Little  Giant"  will  respond. 

[Gaitiburg  (III.)  Democrat.  September  t,  i8j$] 
The  Chicago  Journal  announces  that  Dr.  Ealing,  a  cow  doctor  of 
that  city,  will  cure  effectively  "agonized  understandings."    Since  the 
Ottawa  debate,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas"  contemplate  placing  him 
under  the  Doctor's  care. 

[Illinois  Stat*  Journal,  Springfield,  October  18,  1858] 
VsW  When  Douglas  was  making  one  of  his  ranting  speeches  over  in 
the  military  tract,  he  commenced  abusing  Lincoln  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth  as  usual.  Two  ladies  noticing  the  white  foam  in  his  mouth,  got 
into  a  debate  as  to  what  it  was  which  filled  his  mouth  and  choked  hi-. 
utterance.  A  third  lady,  noticing  their  conversation,  remarked,  "Why, 
don't  you  know  what  it  is  ?  It  is  Lincoln's  milk  and  it  has  soured 
on  his  stomach." 

[Pterin  (III.)  Transcript,  OctONr  i>,  1858] 
The  Milk  Question. — A  correspondent  of  the  Oqutruka  Plain- 
dealer  made  a  discovery  of  something  mysterious  while  Douglas  was 
talking  in  that  town  recently.     He  writes  to  the  editor  the  following 
letter  of  inquiry: 

Mr.  Editor:— While  Mr.  Douglas  was  speaking  at  the  court  house  on  Monday 
last  a  peculiar  white  substance  was  observed  al  each  corner  of  his  mouth.  I  have 
lir.inl  various  conjectures  ax  to  the  cause.  Can  you  throw  any  light  upon  the 
subject?  Dick 

We  presume  the  following  anecdote,  told  in  the  Knoxville  -RepuUi- 
can,  furnishes  a  solution  to  this  mystery: 

An  Incxdkvt.— While  the  little  Giant  was  in  full  blast  at  Galtaburg  and 
frothing  at  both  skies  of  his  mouth,  two  ladies  standing  side  by  tide  were  over- 
heard questioning  and  answering  one  another  thus:  "What  is  that  on  each  side 
of  Mr.  Douglas'  mouth?  Said  the  other,  "Oh.  he  has  been  raking  some  of  Lin- 
coln's milk  and  it  has  soured  on  his  stomach)" 
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[IBimoii  Suit  Journal,  SpriftgfitM,  Aug 
The  Chitago  Journal  thinks  the  threat  of  I 
Mump,  to"bring  Lincoln  to  hi*  milk"  may  bee 
the  (tump  tail  milk  que- : 

[Ctop  Journal.  Atigtat  34.  'I 
Douglas  Apologizes. — Senator  Douglas  in 
ing  to  ihc  Timet,  will  correct  the  error  he  1 
It  is  presumed  he  will  open  as  follows: 
Fellow  citizens— At  Ottawa  I  tried  to  palm 
tions  as  genuine,  and  fix  them  upon  the  Kcpub 
Coll)   "to  hi^  milk."     I  avowed  I  w» 
lower  Egypt,  and  transplant !  to  Jon 

Republican*  found  mc  out.  They  detected  the 
they  arraign  me  I  will  plead  guilty.  It  « 
will,  consented.  I  had  called  Lincoln  a  liar,  j 
I  .mi  it  did  no  good.  1  thought  I  would  try  my 
I  didnt  know  there  were  detectives  around.  II 
my  first  official  duty  will  be  to  aboblfa  all  laws 
and  put  all  detectives  in  the  penitentiary. 

[Vriono  fOhio)  Union,  Octnlttr  to, 

Mr.  Douglai  seems  to  hare  no  use  for  his  si» 

rry  he  made  any  investment  in  it  at  all;    f< 

fairly  engaged  in  the  canvass,  he  finds  that 

he  needs. 

[Chicago  Dotty  Journal,  September  1 

The  Trot  at  Jonesboro'.— The  trotting 

Douglas  announced  to  come  off  at  Jonesboro'  sh 

bottom  on  hi*  part. 

It  may  be  summed  up  thus: 

"Old  Abe,"  entered  by  the 
"Little  Giant",  by  S.  A.  D. 
Time  liaj. 

{Chicago  Daily  Journal,  Auguu  »6, 
fgT  The  Times  is.  pitching  into  Mr.  I 

sonal  appearance. 

We  admit  he  is  somewhat  like  the  fellow's  hoi 

to  look  at,  but  a  good  'unto  go!" 
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[lllitmt  StttU  Journal,  Springfield,  Oflober  II,  i«5s] 

)ME  ONE,  COME  ALL!  OLD  WHIGS  OF  SANGAMON 

Will  ynii  not  turn  out  and  give  your  old  Champion,  ABE  LINCOLN, 
the  "tall  sucker,"  a  hearing  for  yourselves.  Hear  him,  and  you  will 
be  satisfied  that  the  charge  of 

NIOOKK   EQUALITY 

is  as  false  against  Lincoln,  as  the  charge  of  Toryism  was  against  Clay. 

[Peoria  (111.)  Transcript,  Scptcmlwr  13,  1858] 
It  is  not  generally  known  how  Stephen  A.  Douglas  received  the 
soubriquet  of  "Little  Giant."     He  b  Indebted  to  J<>e  Smith,  the  Mor- 
mon Prophet,  for  first  applying  it  to  him.— It  was  elicited  during  an 
exciting  discussion  In  the  Illinois  Legislature  upon  the  Mormon  difficul- 

111  which  Douglas  cut  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  defense  of  the 
,  when  their  great  leader,  in  giving  vent  t«  his  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  Douglas  called  him  the  "Little  Giant." 

[CkicOfn  Journal,  !>r],lrut\>ri    J5,    1858] 

XsyThc  editor  of  the  Stark  County  paper  r-iys  Douglas  frothed  at 
the  corner  of  his  mouth  at  Charleston. 

Instead  of  being  crazy,  he  must  have  the  hydrophobia — dread  of 

water  I 


\</ii<ago  Journal,  October  5,  i8j8] 

DOUGLAS  OH  a  8TJDE  track 

Douglas,  like  a  fox  when  hard  pressed,  seeks  to  foil  his  pursuers  by 
doubling  on  his  track.  At  Henry  the  other  day  he  opened  his  speech 
by  charging  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  and  had  received  $5,000.00  from  that  company  toward  defray 
ing  his  campaign  expenses. 

The  little  dodger  forgot  to  state  that  he  was  provided  with  a  car 
for  himself  and  cannon  by  that  company,  during  the  present  campaign, 
or  that  he  was  "damaged,"  $42,000.00  by  it,  when  his  neighbor*  were 
mined  only  in  the  extent  of  $800,00!  He  was  "switched  off,"  however, 
from  the  line  of  the  Central,  and  hei»ce  he  makes  charges  which  he  did 
mil  dait  to  make  when  riding  in  state,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  its 
officers  and  employees. 
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fJfim  ■! '  Ommaott,  St  ! .mm,  Ortobn  19,  1858J 

PRENTICE  OS  D0U61 

Aa  ISaaas  paper  says  that  Doughs  whistles  to  keep  his 
■p.    Dues  he  not  "wt  his  whistle  "  somttimu  for  the  same  purpose? 

Mr.  Doughs'  organ  is  Chicago  claims  thai  be  is  still  a  sovereign 
■a  thai  State.     But  hi*  kind  of   •jovereignty"  b  not  "popular." 

Mr.  Douglas  has  evidently  do  fixed  principles,  though  he  himself  a 
certainly  "fa  a  fix." 

Mr.  Douglas'  Chicago  organ  says  that  he  "displays  the  coolest 
courage. "  If  his  courage  isn't  cool  now,  perhaps  the  November  elec- 
tions vfll  cool  a. 

One  of  the  Douglas  editors  in  Illinois  says  that  his  candidate  kaj 
"hitherto  had  a  difficult  path  to  pursue,"  but  that  he  has  "overcome 
afl  difficulties,"  and  that  "  the  high  road  lies  at  length  in  full  view  before 
him.''  So  the  Little  Giant,  like  a  foot-pad,  is  about  betaking  kimtdj 
to  the  highway 


[Umnri  Dtrnttm,  St.  Louis,  October  35,  1858] 

A  1 D  BDfB 

A  German  friend  said  to  us,  when  speaking  of  the  debates  at  Alton 
•'  Dese  Dooghs  men  isb  like  te  hafl;  it  make  terrible  clatter,  but 
you  go  out  it  ish  lew  and  scattering.    The  Lincoln  men — they  like  te 
snow,  rich  come  down  so  still  I  no  hear  it;  but  I  go  out  it  ish  all 
te  ground."    "Jist  so." 


[Prentice  b  Mnft  (Ky.)  Smmu4 
Douglas  in  his  canvass  has  certainly  on  occasions  manifested 
little  of  the  dignity  of  a  Senator,  but  if  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  keep  on 
rubbing  him  so  hard,  they  will  pollsb  him  up. 


ce  te 
very 

n  .in 


Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  hare,  in  their  discussions,  given 
sketches  of  their  own  and  each  other's  lives.  It  appears  that  while 
Douglas  has  been  a  gross  sinner,  Lincoln  has  lieen  a  "Grocer." 


[Ckictg*  Timet,  October  u.  1858) 

On  the  cars,  the  other  night,  when  the  brakeman  announced  the 

station  "Lincoln"  a  gentleman,  curious  to  observe  the  effect,  called  out 

• '  DooglM  I"  to  response.    At  once  the  cry  was  taken  up,  and  cheer  after 

r  was  given  for  the  great  Senator  with  an  earnestness  which  left 
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no  doubt  as  to  the  sentiments  of  those  present.  Still,  •  "little  man 
with  a  yellow"  vest,  whose  feeble  voice  had  attempted  a  cheer  for 
Lincoln,  insisted  upon  taking  a  vote  through  the  train.  He  passed 
two  cars,  and  becoming  fearful  of  the  result,  abandoned  his  vote-book 
for  *  bottle  of  liad-smclling  whisky,  and  in  endeavoring  to  regain  his 
seat,  bumped  his  head  against  a  lantern  which  was  supplying  the  place 
of  a  broken  side-lamp,  and,  amid  the  continued  cheering  for  Douglas, 
curled  his  little  body  up  on  the  seat  and  went  to  sleep. 

[Peoria  Tronteript,  September  15,  1858] 

THE  DOUGLAS  SERENADE 


Tin'  Crowd  Mistake  Lindrr  for  Lincoln  and  c:i r  tin1  Litter 

Triumphantly 

[From  Ihc  Si.  tcnij  Dtmotral) 

The  serenade  of  Judge  Douglas  at  the  Planter's  House  on  Friday  night  was 
a  very  rich  affair,  and  showed  what  a  warm  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
cause  In  Illinois  exists  in  this  city.  The  crowd  which  gathered  around  the  sere- 
naders  was  small  at  first  but  increased  rapidly,  ond  at  the  close  of  Douglas'  response 
became  quite  large. 

After  he  retired  the  few  Nationals  present,  as  had  been  arranged,  set  Up  a 
crjr  for  Linder  the  man  of  Southern  Illinois,  whom  Douglas  implored  for  God's 
sake  to  Come  up  in  Northern  Illinois  and  help  him  fight  the  bull  dog  Trumbull. 
The  crowd,  which  was  now  very  large,  mistook  the  name  of  Linder  for  Lincoln,  and 
supposing  that  Old  Abe  was  present,  as  he  Is  always  close  after  the  l.itilr  Giant 
making  the  fur  fly  at  even-  lick,  raised  a  tremendous  shout  for  "Lineal*,  Lincoln! 
Lincoln/"  The  uproar  was  tremendous.  Jamc*  J.  McBride  appeared  and  tried 
in  ri|.l;iin  the  mistake,  but  the  crowd  was  still  vociferous  for  Lincoln.  Finally 
music  from  the  bond  quieted  matters  down  and  Mr.  Linder  appeared.  He  was 
d  at  Lincoln  with  three  cheers. 

Set  it  down  that  old  Lincoln  has  thousands  of  warm  friends  in  St.  Louis. 


[Burlington  (Iowa)  GattU,  August  8,  1858] 
Douglas  is  meeting  with  the  most  nattering  receptions  wherever  he 
goes  in  Illinois.    The  people  flock  in  thousands  to  see  and  hear  him. 
His  march  through  the  state  is  a  triumphal  one  and  block  republicanism 

reels  beneath  his  sturdy  blows  in  every  contest Lincoln  may 

as  well  "hang  his  haqi  upon  the  willows"  and  chaunt  his  death  song 
preparatory  to  his  political  burial — the  people  of  Illinois  have  decreed 
it — their  will  be  done — we  wait  but  to  rejoice  as  the  last  clod  shall  fall 
from  the  sexton's  spade,  for 
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Aad  —rtib«  bet  «ne*  if  tfcry  k£  fain:  «=p  » 
la  ike  pavt  ifcot  thr  people  ! 


M*»  IIH.)  CW«r.  OrtoWr  *.  JS5*3 
HEBE  J 

(Thr  ralng  paaaua  Mraof  jo  death  i 

th»:  rouncAi  »m>m» 

or 

il  \  ARNOLD  DOUGLAS, 
WND  mi  MAVSU  iwinxo  rot  the  inalienable  nan  or  us 

illK  BLACK  IN  BOlfDAi 

Tine  nag  o»  nooou  waves 

15,  1858. 

N'IZKO  IN  THE 
HI     AMERICAS   PEOPLE 

INOI'KKVTIVK  ANI>  TODD 

I  iK'ATED 
■  Kin    KliiJIl    OK   SKLF  GOVERNMENT 

rr 
TO  THE  niKEWiN   01    KANSAS 

roams1  rill. 

II*  *blk»ird  X+Xkern  Kn+u-  Xotkings,  but  had  great  res  pert  for 
I W  cj  Ihe  South. 

Ut    fifmiutJ  jrm+J   rajM*<  t*  brut  a  disabled  Senator,  jor  jtar  his 
"Wft'tw  should  b*  misunderstood. 

H*  tortu.vrJ  kit  •  ^nstitrntnts  ;.»  )*ntr  >vu«  dnj  /A«t  ■AoUtted  honor  among 
tki*f*t  by  fJ-iviic  tr*it+r  to  his  a<iom  pliers  in  Ihe  fifth. 

Y»ku\  Ih   Sum   Have  His  R 
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[Miliouri  Rtpublitan,  St  Loob,  S.  ,,t,-i,,l.i-r  1.1,  1858] 

THK  CAMPAIGN  IN  LXLINOIS 


Almost  a  Riot.— Collision  between  Parties. -DIsirraeefHl  Couduet  of 

Uiienlii  anil  His  Paefc.— Meeting  at  Sullivan.    Vote, 

Made.— The  Mexican  War 

Bkment,  Piatt  County,  Ills. 
September  jo,  1858 

In  political  canvasses,  however  much  men  may  differ  in  principle,  U 
they  be  honest  In  their  antagonism,  they  must  regret  to  see  thelropponeBta 

forgetful  of  honor,  and  regardless  of  ordinary  honesty,  acting  so  as  to 
bring  disgrace  upon  themsehre  ind  discredit  upon  the  party  they 
represent.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  write  in  my  report  of 
:n  account  of  met  outrage,  committed  by  the  Black  Repub- 
licans, headed  by  Lincoln  himself,  as  sets  the  brand  of  disgrace  upon  the 
of  the  "tall  tocket, "  which  he,  being  so  very  tall,  will  exhibit 
throughout  the  canvass. 

Before  I  turn  In  (hat,  hnwrver.  all. .v.  DM  I"  ntbUC  lli<-  I  in  um-.tanccs 
of  the  meeting  at  Sullivan,  in  Moultrie  county,  whence  I  have  just 
arrived. 

Returning  to  Mattoon,  the  Judge,  accompanied  by  a  Considerable 
crowd  of  person*,  let  out  for  Sullivan  this  DM  ruing.     A  pleasant  ride 
over  the  rich  hind  of  this  district  brought  the  party  on  i  >  the 
prairie,  where  was  drawn  up  in  regular  order  of  procession,  to  receive 
and  escort  him  into  town,  fully  two  thousand  persons.     As  he  came 

within  seeing  distant  <•,  tiii*  immense  body  <>f  perioni  cheered  with  lusty 

strength,  and  then  as  he  passed  by  they  fell  in  before  and  behind 
carriage,  without  confusion  and  in  pre-arranged  order.     It  was  indeed 
a  gallant  sight  to  see  this  number  of  people  winding  along  the  |>i 
roads,  the  line  stretching  nut  for  upward  of  a  mile  from  end  to  end. 
First  there  came  a  bend  of  music,  then  a  delegation  of  ladies  on  hi 
back,  their  colored  scarfs  and  Itreamers  of  riband  and  bright  hucd 
flags,  waving  in  the  light  breeze  v.  lied  along;  Senator  Douglas 

was  next  in  the  line,  then  followed  the  boat  of  men  in  wagons  and  on 
horses,  extending  back  as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  a  countenance  or 
mark  out  the  form  of  man. 

Upon  arriving  at  Sullivan,  I  was  «>mcwhat  astonished  to  find  that 
Lincoln  had  made  an  appointment  for  the  same  place,  to  come  off  at  the 
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same  time.    I  had  given  him  credit  for  so  far  forgetting  the  cc 
of  a  canvass  as  to  keep  tracking  Douglas  ;irdly  ir 

that  he  would  impose  himself,  or  endeavor  to  impose  himself  upon  a 
Democratic  audience  in  quite  so  bold  a  manner.  I  rather  doubt,  die 
more  especially  as  I  remember  the  apologies  to  Mr.  Douglas,  made  on 
his  way  from  Bemcnt  to  Muniii  sdfo,  <>u  the  29th  day  of  July  last 
following  him  instead  of  making  out  an  independent  line  of  canvass 
fur  himself.  My  doubts  were  soon  put  an  end  to,  however,  for  happen- 
ing in  the  Judge's  room,  at  the  hotel,  I  was,  as  were  also  the  following 
named  gentlemen,  to-wit — Messrs.  Bushrod  W.  Henry,  Jo! 
Cam  Knight  and  John  Y.  I  till,  a  witness  to  the  following  occurrence: 

A  young  man  entering  the  room  wai  introduced  as  George  Lynn,  Jr. 
That  gentleman  at  once  stated  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  message 
from  his  friend,  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the  same  time  he  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Douglas  a  note,  written  in  pencil,  the  chirograph)-  being  unmistakably 
that  of  Abram  Lincoln,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy : 

"  1  nderttaadSng  that  Judge  Douglas  would  speak  before  dinner,  I  am 
chat  I  would  address  our  friends  at  Freeland's  Grove  at  2  r.  u.     As  be  does  not  begin 
till  lOo'cluck,  if  lie  will  aniwtno   1  In-  fact,  to  that  I  can  understand  it,  1  will  post- 
pone to  three  o'clock.  (Signed)  A.  Li: 

As  he  delivered  the  note  Mr.  Lynn  repeated  its  substance  by  word  of 
mouth,  whereupon    Mr.    Douglas,  at  once,  requested  him 
Lincoln  that  he  would  make  the  announcement  as  was  asked,  thus 
iUitig  (he  a.     Mr.  Lynn  then  retired. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Douglas  was  escorted  to  the  speaker's  stand, 
erected  in  the  COUIthOU*  UOIind  which  he  found  an  immeroc 

gathering  of  people  extending  clear  back  to  the  courthouse  on  the  one 
side  and  some  hundreds  of  people  lieing  on  the  street  at  the  rear  of  the 
stand.  When  the  hearty  cheers  which  greeted  his  appearance  had 
subsided,  Mr.  John  R.  Eden  proceeded,  in  behalf  of  the  Democracy, 
to  deliver  to  him  an  address  of  welcome.  It  possessed  that  greatest  of 
all  recommendations,  brevity,  and  yet  in  it  were  referred  to  many  of 
the  interesting  points  of  interest  in  the  political  world  of  the  day.  It 
also  touched  upon  many  of  the  prominent  acts  of  Mr.  Douglas'  public 
career,  as  for  instance  to  his  support  of  Clay's  compromise  measures 
of  1850,  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  land  grant,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  proceeded  to  speak.  Before  entering  upon  hi* 
speech,  taiwever,  he  made  the  announcement  stipulated  for  by 
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oln,  thus  fulfilling  his  part  of  a  contract  unjustly  demanded  by  his 
opponent,  however,  for  that  gentleman  had,  according  to  the  code 
of  ethics  under  which  I  ma  tutored,  certainly  no  right  to  attempt  to 
rob  Douglas  of  his  audience  which  his  friends  had  provided  to  gather 
by  announcements  made  six  weeks  hence.  In  making  thai  announce- 
ment be  said: 

"Just  as  I  was  approaching  the  stand,  I  received  a  message  from 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  as  you  know,  is  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  stating  that  be  had  made  an  appointment  to  speak  in  this  town, 
this  day,  at  Frecland's  Grove,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  but  would 
postpone  bis  speech  there  until  three  o'clock,  be  requesting  that  I  should 
make  this  announcement. 

'*I  will  remark,  however,  that  I  regret  that  our  appointments,  when 
we  have  not  a  joint  discussion,  should  have  come  in  collision,  due  in  one 
place  on  the  same  day.  My  appointment  for  to-day  was  made  as  long 
ago  as  the  39th  July,  and  it  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers  erci 
since.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  his  appointment  here  to-day,  to  speak 
I  get  through;  tomorrow  I  have  to  speak  at  Danville  and  be  makes  bit 
appointment  to  speak  the  day  after  me  there,  and  be  follows  me  in 
like  manner  at  Urbana.  He  has  a  great  fancy  for  setting  behind  me  and 
I  have  concluded  that  I  will  keep  him  behind  me,  especially  shout  neat 
November.  [Hearty  applause.]  I  would  remain  here  and  insist  upon  a 
reply  if  I  could  get  the  time,  but  it  being  the  fact  that  between  thia  and 

> irrow  morning  I  have  got  to  travel  hence  to  Danrule,  I,  <A  course, 
have  to  start,  leaving  this  town  so  soon  as  I  shall  quit  this  stand.  Tula 
fact  was  as  well  known  10  my  political  opponents  a*  to  my  friend*.  If 
my  appointments  have  been  before  the  public  far  upwards  of  six  W" 


At  this  juncture  one  of  the  fellows  who  was  acting  as  marshal 
Black  Republican  crowd,  rode  up  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  Moa  sawi 
and  all,  and  called  out  that  Lincoln  was  waiting  to  U  «■*  oiud  by  his 
friends  to  the  grove.    One  square  nff  the  Indiana  band  of  mws* 
ported  at  unheard  of  expense,  was  blowing  their  might!**. 
the  voice  of  the  Senator.    A  for  persons,  with  blue  bad*?*,  m  * 
was  inscribed  "A.  Larxfa"  inched  out  U  the  crowd      Whew  taat* 
had  left  Mr.  Douglas  was  about  to  psooatd,  warn  the  Una  — >■  htd  tm, 
followed  by  the  few  who  were  gumg  to  listen  to  the  "J  ail  Httiu*." 
He  was,  however,  stopped  by  his  friend*,  winrirlag  thai  list  procaatiwv, 
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amyciry  of  the  lepnbnram,  uiJuiIk  Democrats,  Rsatred,  i 
wmM  appear.  I»  bald  as  by  Daofks,  so  that  no  actual  'ff— t",lfi-' 
cfloUbefaBBdadKKBfeertetjdbsaadieixe  I  should  here  remark. 
that  whet  <*■  ft  ill  ■  ■fjw  i— dad  aV  edge  of  the 
it  ww  cxacdy  twenty  two  miaalu  past  two  o'clock. 

When  ader  in  resnwed,  and  that  was  not  many  nmraies  alter  I 
dastards  heft,  Mr.  Doadas  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  natter,    lie  i 

"Udia  and  Gntban:    Now  that  this  impteasanf  scene  which  has 
:  waewhat,  baa  passed  by,  it  is  well  that  I  shouM 
>  to  the  facts  of  die  case,  so  that  there  can  be  made  no 
dispose  aboat  the  troth  of  it  in  the  future 

"  You  a"  know  that  in  the  month  of  July,  I  made  an  appointment  to 
■peak  to-day,  and  the  (gentleman  who  brought  the  notice  of  that  appoint- 
ment to  you  b  now  by  my  side.  Some  weeks  after  that  appointment 
had  been  made  and  published  in  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  an 
appointment  here  for  the  same  day.  On  Saturday  last  Mr-  Lincoln 
approached  me  at  the  stand  in  Charleston  and  stated  that  he  regretted 
that  we  had  an  appointment  in  collision,  that  he  did  not  know  of  my 
appointment  when  he  made  bis,  but  inasmuch  as  they  had  come  on  the 
same  day,  that  he  would  not  speak  until  I  was  through,  and  would 
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not  come  to  listen  to  me,  and  hence  would  not  reply  to  me,  but  would 
make  his  speech  after.  I  got  thtOUgb,  the  MOM  U  U  he  was  speaking  to 
a  different  audience. 

"To-day  one  oJ  bit  friends  named  George  Lynn  Jr.  came  to  my  room 

at  the  hotel  with  this  memorandum,  which  I  will  read,  and  a  u  :1  il 
age.     (Mr.  Douglas  here  read  the  letter  published  above.]     Mr. 
Lincoln's  friend  brought  me  that  written  proposition,  that  he  would 
one  his  meeting  till  three  o'clixk,  if  I  would  announce  from  this 
stand  the  fact  that  I  accepted  the  \-  n.    I  rail  upon;  t  .sands 

in  betl  testimony  that  bcfoa  I  uttered  one  word  of  my  speech,  I 
did,  in  a  distinct  and  loud  tone  of  voice,  announce  that  I  had  been 
requested  by  Mr.  I.imoln  to  give  notice  that  he  would  speak  at  Free- 
land's  Grove,  that  his  meeting  was  postponed  till  three  o\  lock,  i 
1  complied  with  the  contract  on  my  put  at  i  cIjq  prove  by  you  thousands 
here  assembled.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  thai  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  two  oVhvk,  he  with  his  friends  ;md  .1  band  of  music  drove 
around  the  stand  and  came  right  upwithiii  forty  feet  of  where  I  am  new 
:ng  in  the  nii.l'i  c4  IOBM  of  my  friends,  locating  their  drum 
to  break  up  this  meeting.  If  I  do  not  state  the  facts  truly  anyone 
in  the  crowd  can  correct  me.  [Loud  cries  of  "You  are  right, "etc.] 
They  drove  right  by  here,  and  they  undertook  to  fight  their  way  through 
those  who  attending  (hit  meeting  stood  upon  the  street,  coming  in  a 
direction  opposite  from  their  stand,  that  they  might  do  it.  [Cries  of  "That 
is  so."]  Theh  Stand  was  00  the  north  side  of  the  town,  they  started 
from  the  north,  drove  by  on  the  south  side  and  came  down  on  the  cast 
in  order  to  go  on  this  side,  going  three  squares  out  of  their  way  to  get 
in  our  meeting  to  break  it  up." 

Mr.   Thornton. — "Will  any  gentleman  who    saw    Mr.  Lincoln  an- 

lioimi  e  the  fji-t  f 

A  Voice.— "He  was  in,  but  turned  around- and  went  back." 
Mr.  Douglas. — "  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  procession,  but  a 
gentleman  at  my  side  says  that  he  was  in  the  procession  up  to  the  time 
t  light  seemed  likely  to  ensue,  when  he  turned  around  and  went 
in  the  other  direction.  I  do  not,  of  my  own  knowledge,  know  whether 
he  war  in  the  pro  e-.-ion  or  not,  but  the  fact  that  that  procession  organ- 
ized and  drove  up  here  to  break  up  this  meet  Ution  of  the  written 
agree  li  I  hold  in  my  hand,  signed  and  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
no  honest  man  will  deny.     Hence,  I  say  that    this  disturbance  i 
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violation  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  word  to  me  at  Charleston  on  Saturday; 
in  violation  of  hk  written  agreement  here  to-day,  which  writing  I  hi* 
in  my  hand;  it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  friend*  w 
break  up  a  Democratic  meeting;  it  was  started  at  the  very  time  I  was 
Baking  a  point  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  which  all  his  friends  shrink  is 
despair;  it  was  began  suddenly,  in  order  to  break  up  the  trend  of  mj 
aifiriH  It  was  evidently  a  pre-concerted  plan,  and,  therefore,  I  s»t 
that  I  am  warranted,  under  this  state  of  facts,  in  charging  that  Mi. 
Lincoln,  as  well  as  his  friends,  have  been  a  party  this  day  to  breaking 
up  this  meeting,  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  exposing  his  alliance  w«b 
the  Abolitionists  and  repelling  the  false  charges  which  be  made  against 
me  at  Charleston,  and  to  which  I  bad  no  opportunity  to  reply  at  that 
place.''    [Cries  of  "That  is  so,"  "Hit  him  again,"  etc.] 

The  Judge  then  continued  his  remarks,  to  the  full  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  stand  by  Mr.  Thornton  of  Shelby 
villc,  who,  as  an  old  line  Whig,  refuses  to  be  abolitionixed.  B.  B. 


[Qumcy  (11L)  Whig,  October  u,  iRtjq 

KDfDEHHOOK,   PlKX   Co.,    Oct.  4. 

EdiUr  Quincy  Whig  6*  Republican.-— 

Sir:— Bciow  you  will  find  an  extract  from  a  private  letter,  date 
Sullivan,  Moultrie  county,  Illinois,  Sept.  21st.    If  you  think  it  worthy, 
I  wish  you  would  give  it  a  publication  for  the  l>cnefit  of  our  party,  to 
let  tbem  know  how  to  treat  Douglas  and  his  minions.  Yours, 

J.  G.  Keakney 

(Extract) 

"Yesterday  (the  aoth)  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  days  that  ever 
occurred  in  Sullivan.  Douglas  and  Lincoln  had  an  appointment  to 
speak  here.  Douglas  was  to  speak  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  and  Lincoln  at 
3  p.  u.  Owing  to  some  delay,  Douglas  did  not  arrive  until  about  noon. 
Then  be  commenced  speaking  about  1  p.  u.  Lincoln  waited  untO  a 
little  past  3  P.  u.  when  the  Brass  Band  commenced  playing  and  drew 
off  about  two-thirds  of  Douglas'  hearers.  The  Lincoln  procession  then 
formed  and  started  around  the  Public  Square.  When  they  came  oppo- 
site to  where  Douglas  was  speaking,  he  gave  orders  in  his  friends  to 
the  procession  and  turn  it  back.  The  Border  Ruffians  jumped 
over  the  fence,  like  a  lot  of  bull  dogs,  yelling  for  their  friends  to  come 
on.    They  threw  rails  in  the  spokes  of  the  band  wagon,  clubbed  and 
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beat  the  horses  most  shamefully,  and  knocked  the  driver  from  his  seat 
with  a  brick-bat,  which  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head.  By  this 
time  we  had  all  got  mad,  and~the  fight  became  general.  Such  yelling  I 
never  heard.  It  appeared  as  if  all  hell  had  been  let  loose.  There  were 
some  six  or  seven  pretty  badly  hurt  on  both  sides  before  we  got  the  band 
wagon  through,  but  we  kept  the  streets  clear  until  all  of  the  procession 
passed.  We  marched  to  the  grove  half  a  mile  north  of  town  and  listened 
to  Lincoln  for  about  two  hours.  The  Douglasites  sent  us  word  that 
the  Band  should  not  pass  around  the  Square  that  evening.  When  speak- 
ing was  over,  we  formed  in  procession,  each  man  with  a  club  in  his  hand 
— the  Band  playing  Yankee  Doodle.  We  marched  all  around  town, 
and  they  never  opened  their  mouths.  There  were  some  six  or  seven 
of  the  ringleaders  arrested  and  put  in  jail  last  night.  I  am  afraid  there 
will  be  some  one  killed  before  it  is  over,  as  every  one  is  excited.  We 
disbanded  with  three  cheers  for  Lincoln  forever." 
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[Illinois  Slate  Journal,  Springfield,  October  27,  1858] 

GREAT  MEETING  IN  CHICAGO 

The  Republicans  of  Chicago  held  a  tremendous  meeting  last  Satur- 
day night,  on  which  occasion  they  were  addressed  by  John  Wentworth. 
Metropolitan  Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  there  being 
nearly  4000  present  in  the  hall.  One  of  the  notable  features  of  this 
meeting  was  the  interest  exhibited  by  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians, 
who  were  out  in  full  force.  Frank  Lombard  was  on  hand,  with  some 
stirring  songs  of  which  we  subjoin  a  sample: 

OLD  DAN  TUCKER 
We  hear  a  cry  increasing  still, 
Like  light  it  springs  from  hill  to  hill — 
From  Pennsylvania's  State  it  leaps,  . 

And  o'er  the  Buckeye  valley  sweeps — 

Get  out  the  way  Stephen  Douglas! 
Get  out  the  way  Stephen  Douglas  I 
Get  out  the  way  Stephen  Douglas  1 
Lincoln  is  the  man  we  want  to  serve  us  I 

The  Hoosier  State  first  caught  the  cry, 
The  Hawkeye  State  then  raised  it  high, 
The  Sucker  State  now  waits  the  day, 
When  Lincoln  leads  to  victory  1 
Get  out  the  way,  etc. 

Cheer  up,  for  victory's  on  its  way, 
No  power  its  onward  march  can  stay; 
As  well  to  stop  the  thunder's  roar, 
As  hope  for  Douglas  to  serve  us  more. 
Get  out  the  way,  etc. 

Then,  Freemen,  rally,  one  and  all, 
Respond  to  our  brave  leader's  call; 
Free  Speech,  Free  Press,  Free  Soil  want  we, 
And  Lincoln  to  lead  for  Liberty  I 
Get  out  the  way,  etc. 
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[Daiy  Htnld,  Quincy,  IIL,  No\-ember  13,  1858] 
[From  Ike  PMaMfkU  Pna] 

-A  DOrOLAS  TO  THE  FRAY" 
By  John  Brocchaji 

When  Saxon  raid, 

With  brand  and  blade, 
O'er  Scotia's  borders  rame, 

And  gave  the  land, 

With  bloody  hand, 
To  pillage  and  to  flame; 

'Twas   thus  rang  out. 

The  welcome  shout. 
From  mountain  and  from  brae; 

"God  and  our  right! 
Stand  firm  and  tight  ' 
A  Douglas  to  the  fray  I" 


Oh  I  never  was 

Unworthy  cause 
Linked  with  that  rallying  cry, 

To  friends  a  spell, 

To  foes  a  knell, 
When  e'er  it  pierced  the  sky; 

And  as  the  shout 

Rang  fiercely  out. 
Fate  owned  its  conquering  sway; 

"Stand  firm  and  fight 

For  truth  and  right  1 
A  Douglas  to  the  fray!" 


On  story's  page, 
In  every  age, 

Through  every  path  of  fame, 
In  glory's  round 
May  still  be  found 

Enrolled,  that  deathless  name- 
Speed  as  of  old. 
The  chieftain  bold 

Who  bears  it  at  this  day; 
"Stand  firm  and  fight 
For  truth  and  right  1 

A  Douglas  to  the  fray  I" 
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[Galesburg  (III.)  Democrat,  October  aj,  1858] 
DOUGLAS'S  FUNERAL 

Air— "Tbe  Pupcr'i  Fnnenl." 

Here's  a  grim  one  horse  hearse,  in  a  jolly  round  Irol, 
They're  going  to  bury  Steve  Douglas,  I  wot. 
The  road  it  is  rough,  and  the  hearse  has  no  springs, 
And  hark  to  the  dirge  which  the  sad  driver  sings — 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones, 

He's  a  dead  politician  whom  nobody  owns. 

Oh  I  where  are  the  mourners?    Alas  I  there  are  none; 
He  has  left  not  a  gap  in  the  world,  now  he's  gone 
Not  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  child,  woman,  or  man. 
To  the  grave  with  his  carcass  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Rattle,  etc. 

What  a  jolting,  and  creaking,  and  plashing,  and  din — 
The  whip,  how  it  cracks,  and  the  wheels,  how  they  spin, 
How  the  dirt,  right  and  left,  o'er  the  fences  is  hurl'd — 
The  "Giant"  now  makes  his  last  noise  in  the  world. 

Rattle,  etc. 

Poor  Giant  defunct  I  makes  his  nearest  approach 
To  gentility,  now  that  he's  stretched  in  a  coach, 
The  ride  he  is  taking  to-day  is  his  last. 
And  it  will  not  be  long,  if  he  goes  on  so  fast. 
Rattle,  etc. 

But  a  truce  to  this  strain — for  my  soul  it  is  sad 
To  think  that  a  heart  in  humanity  clad, 
Should  make  like  the  brute,  such  a  desolate  end, 
And  depart  from  the  light,  without  leaving  a  friend. 
Rattle,  etc. 

A  second  hearse  comes,  and  within  it  we  see 
One  "Fo»d"— "Little  Giant  the  ad"  is  he. 
While  living,  he  labored  for  fame  with  his  might, 
And  took  for  his  pattern,  the  great  Silas  Wright. 
Rattle,  etc. 

Now  "Georgy"  and  "Stephen"  together  have  gone, 
Let  their  friends  tell  us  where  they  have  gone,  if  they  can 
We  will  say  in  conclusion,  since  "Georgy"  is  dead, 
The  disease  that  he  died  of,  we  call  the  "Big  Bead." 

Rattle  their  bones  over  the  stones, 

Such  poor,  rotten  carcasses  God  never  owns. 
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[Chicago  Tim*],  October  37,  18 

A  DOUGLAS  SONG 

We  won't  vote  for  Lincoln,  nor  one  o 
We'll  stick  to  brave  Douglas  as  long 
His  name  is  arising  from  the  east  to 
Since  Old  Hickory's  gone,  we  think  1 
Through  these  hard  times. 

Our  Douglas  is  fearless — he  cares  foi 
He  will  stand  by  the  Union  as  long  1 
Though  Buck  may  oppose  him,  he'll 
To  give  up  the  fight  and  then  leave  1 
Through  these  hard  times. 

[For  the  GaUsbvrg  Democrat] 
RALLY  SONG 
By  R.  F.  Flint 

From  where  the  lordly  Mkhigar 

Rolls  out  its  silver  waves, 
And  great  Chicago  sends  her  fin 

For  everything  but  slaves — 
From  where  the  bright  Fox  Rhi 

Between  its  forests  shines, 
And  the  swarthy  laborers  gather 

Around  Galena's  mines. 

From  where  old  Mississippi 

Sweeps  downward  to  the  sea 
By  his  young  cities  and  the  wild 

Where  cities  are  to  be — 
From  the  distant  groves  of  Slept 

And  the  harvest  fields  of  Ka 
Where  their  leaders  have  the  sai 

And  the  same  thrice  honored 

From  all  the  plains  between  the 

Where  breathing  clouds  of  st 
The  Iron  Steed  bursts  airward, 

With  Freedom  in  its  scream. 
Where  brave  LaSalie  sits  watchi 

With  honest  pride  and  joy, 
The  mighty  lakes  reach  down  ai 

The  lovely  Illinois. 
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'Tis  label'd  "Law  decision,"  in  the  case 

Of  one  Dred  Scott,  whose  long-time  dwelling  place 

Was  on  free  soil,  bjr  his  own  master's  act — 

He  claimed  his  freedom  by  that  very  fact — 

All  former  precedents  sustain  his  plea; 

In  law,  and  right,  poor  old  Dred  Scott  was  free. 

But  Roger  Taney  had  a  job  to  do, 

Old  patterns  failing,  he  began  anew. 

And  showed  the  Constitution  as  the  source 

Of  that  mild  law,  whose  essence  is  brute  force, 

Which  in  barbarian  Africa  begun. 

And  having  stol'n  the  sire,  enslaves  the  son. 

This  law,  says  Taney,  its  firm  grapple  holds, 
Where'er  our  flag  displays  its  shining  folds; 
The  greatest  boon  our  Constitution  yields, 
Is  chattel  slaves  to  till  our  fertile  lands. 
When  our  flag  floats  in  conquest,  anywhere, 
Champions  our  Freedom  I  bring  your  niggers  there, 
And  buy,  and  sell,  and  discipline,  and  feed. 
And  try  by  all  means  to  improve  the  breed. 
The  Constitution,  in  its  power  of  might, 
To  hold  a  nigger  guarantees  your  right. 

Th'  extinguisher  thus  made  by  Taney's  hands, 
As  said  before,  there  little  Douglas  stands, 
And  tries,  as  sailors  say,  to  "douse  the  glim," 
But  hitherto  results  are  rather  slim, 
His  fingers  burn,  his  very  whiskers  scorch, 
And  e'en  his  balls  blench  at  Freedom's  torch. 

RALLYING  SONG 

The  six  years'  race  »  to  be  run, 

In  a  few  days,  a  few  days; 
By  Slavery's  hack  it  can't  be  won, 

Ohl  take  "Dug"  home. 
"Little  Dug"  was  hurt  on  Slavery's  track, 

In  his  late  days,  his  late  days  1 
For  Slavery's  load  had  strained  his  back, 

Ohl   take  him  home  I 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

MRS.  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS 

[M*.  Horace  White  in  Hemdon's  Life  of  Lincoln,  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton 

&  Co.] 

At  Havana  I  saw  Mrs.  Douglas  (nee  Cutts)  standing  with  a  group  of 
ladies  a  short  distance  from  the  platform  on  which  her  husband  was 
speaking,  and  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  queenly  face  and 
figure.  I  saw  her  frequently  afterward  in  this  campaign,  but  never 
personally  met  her  until  many  years  later,  when  she  had  become  the 
wife  of  General  Williams  of  the  regular  army,  and  the  mother  of  children 
who  promised  to  be  as  beautiful  as  herself.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  attractive  presence  was  very  helpful  to  Judge  Douglas 
in  the  campaign.  It  is  certain  that  the  Republicans  considered  her  a 
dangerous  element. 

[Missouri  Democrat,  St  Louis,  September  9,  1858] 
Mrs.  Judge  Douglas. — The  wife  of  Judge  Douglas  was  a  visitor 
at  the  Fair  Grounds  yesterday,  and  received  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
She  is  a  lady  of  handsome  personal  appearance  and  possessed  of  a 
graceful  carriage  and  easy  manners.  We  understand  that  Judge  Doug- 
las is  in  town  and  will  visit  the  Fair  Grounds  today,  previous  to  speaking 
at  Belleville. 

[Springfield,  III.,  correspondence  Missouri  Democrat,  St  Louis,  September  30,  1858] 
His  [Douglas]  distinguished  lady,  who  is  such  a  potent  auxiliary  of 
his  in  this  canvass,  comes  on  a  mission  to  Jacksonville  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  She  will  stay  there  for  some  time  and  will,  doubtless,  win 
him  scores  of  votes. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  DOUGLAS 

[Boston  (Mass.)  Courier,  November  6,  1858) 
The  Buffalo  Register  and  Times,  now  a  supporter  of  the  National 
Iratiori  hut  until  recently  in  the  Fillmore  Whig  inlere. 
at  the  head  of  its  columns  in  its  issue  of  Thursday  the  following: 
For  President  in  i860, 
STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS 
Of  Illinois 

[The  Press,  Philadelphia,  November  6,  1858) 
A  National  Salute  or  Two  HfMDttD  Guns 

Will  he  fired  this  (Saturday)  WttCttiBg,  :it  n  (/dock,  in  honor  of  the 
recent  victory  of  the  principle  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  and  especially  In 
honor  of  the  brilliant  triumph  of  S;  DotTOUg,  of  III::. 

over  an  Administration  of  the  General  Government  which  has  basely 
deserted  the  principles  upon  v.liiih  it  was  elevated  to  power. 

[Chicago  Times,  November  7,  1858] 

DOn. LAS  FOR  PRESIDENT 

The  Buffalo  Republic  and  Times,  a  very  able  and  extensively  circu- 
lated paper  rejoices  over  the  success  of  the  Illinois  Democracy,  ami 
raises  to  its  roUimn-head  the  name  of  uglas  declaring  for 

an  incomparable  statesman  for  the  Presidency  in  i860. 

[DaUy  Chicago  Times,  November  9,  1858] 

DEMOCRATIC 

GRAND  DEMONSTRATION 

There  will  be  a  grand  celebration  of  the  recent  Democratic  victory 

by  the 
DEMOCRACY  OF  CHICAGO 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  17,  including  a  grand 
TORCH  LIGHT  PROCESSION 
Democratic-,  in  tbc  adjoining  counties  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present  and  take  part.    The  different  railroads  leading  to  the  city 
issue  half-fare  tickets  for  the  occasion. 

Exchanges  through  the  State  will  please  copy. 
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[The  Press,  Phikddplia,  November 

THE  LATEST  BUT  NOT  THE  Lj 

Our  latest  despatches  assure  us  that  Step 
triumphed  in  Illinois.  Never  since  the  beginnii 
has  any  political  contest  excited  so  much  the  ] 
solicitude  as  that  which  was  decided  in  Illinois 
this  not  merely  because  of  the  principles  involv 
characters  immediately  interested.  The  specta 
ministration  of  the  Federal  Government  with  ii 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  with  its  army  of  mere 
organized  and  rallied  against  one  individual,  stai 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  principles  and  pled 
party,  was  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  profoun 
all  parties  and  in  all  sections  of  the  Union.  .  .  . 
[Douglas's]  lot  to  take  part  in  more  exciting  canvas 
of  our  day.  He  it  was  who  fought  for  the  Democn 
'40:  in  '44,  when  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  in 
Mexican  war  loomed  upon  the  horizon;  in  i& 
was  the  Democratic  candidate;  in  1850,  when  I 
ures  became  the  olive  branch  of  peace  to  the 
no  message  of  peace  to  him,  (for  he  was  compel!* 
home  and  contend  for  those  measures  in  the  face 
tudeV.  in  185 2,  as  the  advocate  of  President  Pie 
applied  the  doctrine  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  ; 
promise  measures:  and  finally  in  1856,  as  the  I 
same  glorious  doctrine.  And  now,  after  all  tl 
career  of  unbroken  consistency,  without  a  blot  up 
even  when  his  adversaries  are  compelled  to  st 
tribute  to  his  courage  and  to  his  character,  he  I 
his  own  people  at  his  own  home,  and  he  has  been  s 

[S'tW  York  Herald,  November  5,  : 

THE  ILLINOIS  ELECTI 


Triumph  of  Douglas 

This  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  incident  c 
— and  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  personal  vicl 
a  public  man.     Mr.  Douglas  went  home  from  W 
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Dtmnml.  He  had  reMled  against  the  President — the  officii)  head 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  refused  to  obey  his  dictation,  and  made 
open  warfare  upon  his  measures.  He  was  denounced  by  the  Executive 
organs  as  a  deserter — as  a  traitor  to  the  party — and  as  one  with  whom 
no  Democrat  COOld  bold  any  terms  of  |Militical  friendship  without  for- 
feiting his  position  as  a  party  man.  When  he  went  to  his  own  State,  to 
appeal  to  the  people  he  was  met  by  the  direct  and  vigorous  hostility  of 
the  administration.  His  friends  were  removed  from  office,— the  whole 
patronage  ol  the  Government  was  brought  to  bear  against  him,  and  his 
contest  for  reelection  seemed  to  be  the  desperate  struggle  of  a  forlorn 
hope.  At  the  outset  it  was  supposed  that  unless  the  Republicans  should 
come  to  his  rescue,  he  had  no  chance  whatever  of  sustaining  himself. 
There  were  some  among  the  Republicans  who  policy  as  well  as  jo 
required  them  to  aid  in  securing  his  return  to  the  Senate.  If  their 
counsels  had  prevailed.  Mr.  Douglas  would  have  been  so  seriously  I 
promised  with  his  own  party,  through  his  cooperation  with  the  Repub- 
lic n-  thiit  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  speedy  recognition  by  the 
Democrats  of  the  South.  Fortunately  for  him  the  Republicans  had 
other  schemes  and  interests.  They  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
which  this  division  among  their  opponents  seemed  to  offer  to  place  one 
of  their  own  party,  instead  of  Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Douglas, 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  lixlit  the  whole  Republican  party  with  Mich 
a  portion  of  the  Democracy  as  he  could  rescue  from  the  influence  of  the 
Administration,  A  more  unequal  contest COuJd DOt  well  be  imagined,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  there  is  no  other  public  man  in  the  country  who 
could  have  carried  il  through  with  SO  much  vigor  and  courage,  or  could 
i'.Iy  have  achieved  so  brilliant  a  success.  He  has  stumped  the 
Stale  thoroughly,  meeting  the  two  Republican  leader*,  Trumbull  and 
I  in< -oln,  both  men  of  rare  ability,  at  every  point,  and  maintaining  his 
position,  sgainst  the  RepubUcaos  on  lbs  one  tide,  and  the  Admit 
(ration  on  the  other,  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  self-reliance. 

[Indian*  Journal,  ihdhnspoHsi  November  s,  1S58] 

ILLINOIS 
The  news  by  telegraph  yesterday  afternoon  settles  the  case  of  Illinois 

IS  we  expected Douglas  has  won  and  we  must  say  he  has 

made  a  gallant  fight.    Such  a  political  casta  or  befan  witnessed 

in  the  United  Slates.     Hi<  opponent  was  an  able  man,  in  close  logical 
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arpniM'iit  superior  to  Douglas  Mun*^  be 
fought  every  inch  of  the  state  with  earn* 
glaii  had  lo  fight  the  admlniitratkm, 
iiiriiwis,  attic,  ami  well  provided  with 
nowhere.    So  absolute  an  extinction  w«  never 
>  and  then  killed  hinnei: 
i  mcoln's  defeat,  we  feel  a  consoUtioo  rJ 
us  (or  it  in  the  death  and  burial  of  Mr.  Bochanat 

[FtJtnl  Union,  Georgia,  September 

i^las  and  his  apologist*  North  an 

vue  to  a  personal  contest  between  hi 

he  United  States  Senate.    The  Di 

<   l  Dad  !•)•  such  a  deception  .  .  .  .  u 

. •  ■  .   to  take  either  Mr.  Douglas  a 

[Xsii***i  Anti&avtry  SUmdvd,  New  York.  N< 

R  ard  and  Judge  Douglas  have  rcspec 

*it*in>t  the  great  t.  :86o,  when  tbt 

U-cide  which  shall  be  the  chief 


\   ..   I  ark,  November 
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the  Illinois  clcctio 

the  intelligent  •'  bug.     He  goes  back  I 

MWMll  StatM  Senate.     He  | 

look   il  BlICbtMB   an 

'     ^vs  Iwck  w  ilh  trium]>h  in  hi 

ppotntmtni  fnd  dbpleMun,] 

\\ .  My  WpMt,!  hercfore,  to  sec  a  Douglas  pari 
M  all  the  slates,  with  its  avowed  champions  an 
ix  already  in  an  M  I  the  South, 

\\  »*»  ahwadv  celebrated  the  success  of  its  favorin 
ttfefo  ib.  of  the  President  at  Wa 

ttaita,  u>  Ik*  <li*gu«t  of  its  principal  inmate. 
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[Indiana  Snrlinti,  Imlimapolis,  Noreniber  9,  1858] 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  TERRITORli 
The  Washington  Star  expresses  'he  opinion  that  the  Freeport  s]>cech 
of  Senator  Douglas  created  a  discussion  which  probably  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  good  than  any  growing  out  of  the  campaign.  In  merely 
explaining  the  present  state  of  slavery  in  the  Territory.  Judge  Douglas 
touched  upon  a  point  upon  which  all  sections  of  the  country  are  quii  I.  to 
take  up  arms.  Yet  there  arc  some  claiming  to  be  Democrats  and  state- 
rights  advocates,  who  saddled  Judge  Dougla-'--  IttttBMDI  lipoi)  bfa 
an  opinion  and  then  denounced  the  opinion  as  being  false  in  principle 
and  inexpedient  u  a  matter  of  Democracy.  The  Union,  the  Chtirlrslon 
Mercury,  the  Mobile  Register,  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Times,  the  Missis- 
tipptan  and  one  or  two  others  have  denounced  Judge  Douglas's  Frerpurt 
speech,  notwithstanding  such  prominent  men  as  Davis,  On,  Stephens 
and  many  others  hold  views  Identic*], 

[Chkago  Daily  Democrat,  November  9,  1858] 

WILL   Dol'iil.AS   UK  ELECTED  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOR ? 

This  question  is  frequently  asked  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation in  regard  to  it. 

We  should  have  to  go  down  into  Old  Kentucky  to  solve  this  problem. 
Senator  Crittenden  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  defeating  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  Seward  papers  in  New  York  and  other  places  may  have  done  us  a 
little  injury  upon  the  popular  vote;  but  the  loss  of  no  mernl>cr  of  the 
Legislature  can  be  attributed  to  them.  It  ma  in  the  OKI  V 
American  portions  of  the  State;  it  was  among  the  Fillmore  voters  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  slaughtered. 

The  Republican  people  had  made  Senator  Crittenden  much  stronger 
than  he  ever  was  before,  and  he  was  always  strong  among  the  emigrants 
in  Illinois,  from  the  slave  states,    lie  did  all  he  could  against  Lam  ota. 

Thus  was  Lincoln  slain  in  Old  Kentucky. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  Judge  Douglas.     Wc  look  upon  bl 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  John  C.  Breckenridge,  Vice  President  of  the 
t'nitcd  States,     He  alone  dismembered  the   Buchanan  party  it. 
State,  and  left  it  almost  without  a  semblance  of  existence.     Mr.  Breck 
enridgc  wrote,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  course  of  Judge  Douglas 
last  winter.    This  gave  Douglas  stronger  foothold  with  the  National 
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TRIBUTES  TO  LINCOLN 
[Sandusky  (Ohio)  Commercial  Register,  November  9,  1858] 

LINCOLN  FOR  PRESIDENT 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  at  Mansfield  for  the  following  dispatch: 

Mansfield,  Nov.  5th,  1858 
"Editor  Sandusky  Register: — An   enthusiastic   meeting   is   in    progress   here 
tonight  in  favor  of  Lincoln  for  the  next  republican  candidate  for  President" 

Reporter 

[Illinois  Stale  Journal,  Springfield,  November  13,  1858] 
Lincoln  for  President. — The  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  announces 
the  nomination  of  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  next  President,  by  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  at  Mansfield  in  that  state. 

[Illinois  State  Journal,  November  19,  1858] 
[From  tie  New  York  Herald) 

Another  Presidential  Team. — The  following  ticket  has  just  been  brought 
out  at  Cincinnati:  For  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois;  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland — with  a  platform  embracing  protection  to 
American  industry,  the  improvement  of  western  rivers  and  harbors,  and  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  by  free  emigration  into  the  territories. 

[Illinois  State  Journal,  Springfield,  November  ao,  1838] 
Mr.   Lincoln. — The  Springfield  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republican  pays  the  following  compliment  to  this  gentleman: 

Mr.  Lincoln  takes  his  defeat  in  a  good-natured  way,  as  any  sensible  man 
would.  Although  differing,  as  we  do,  with  him  in  politics,  yet  we  have  ever 
regarded  him  as  an  honorable  gentleman.  As  a  man  he  is  unexceptionable.  His 
private  character  is  above  reproach.  That  he  is  a  man  of  talent  no  one  will  deny. 
He  fought  his  battle  gallantly  and  zealously,  but  met  with  a  fate  which,  doubtless, 
he  foresaw  from  the  beginning. 

[Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Gazette,  November  6,  1858] 

THE  ILLINOIS  BATTLE 

The  Republicans  also,  while  regretting  the  defeat  of  Lincoln,  their 
gallant  leader,  will  find  consolation  in  the  fact  that,  after  all,  there  is  a 
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Lincoln  for  PrMldent. 

We  an  indebted  to  a  friend  at  Mansfield  tor 
'  the  following  aptcial  dispatch  : 

■  UwmxLD,  Not.  SUi,  1858. 
-  Edit©*  Sureovr  RaoiaTa* :— An  enthusi- 
aetio  roeetiag  la  in  progreaa  bare  to-nig  bl  in  fa- 
vor of  Lincoln  for  the  next  Republican  candi- 
ate  tor  Preaident.  Ruomijl" 


Tbc  lit* mi  In  Mlrhlffaa. 
W*  art  ashamed  of  tha   work  of  the  Repub- 
ibs  nf  Michigan,  and  wo  beliere  the/  are  bj 
thin    time  aakomed  of   it  tbemaelvea      i*hey 
ware  able  te  bare  dona  better  than  they  did  at 
be  late  election.  i?0  only  a  majority 

of  from  CflOQ  to  10,000  on  the  State  ticket.— 
Thia  majority  abould  bare  boon  from  15,000  to 
9,000.  The  Republican*  oi  Michigan,  had 
only  disregarded  tbe  atotm  and  gone  to 
the  polls,  conld  bare  made  tbia  record  without 
ionbt.  No  man,  who  calls  himaelf  a  freeman, 
ahould  let  any  oanae  that  don  not  preaeut  an 
insuperable  obstacle  deter  him  from  tbe  per- 
brmanoe  of  scch  an  important  duty  aa  Toting, 
liy  when  isaoea  are  aa  *Ual  an  those  ta- 
ken by  the  parties  on  Tuaeday  laat. 
Tbe  conduct  of  Republicans  in  tbo  1st  Con- 
gressional District  is  particularly  conaurable. 
By  petty  dissension,  they  fritted  away  their 
strength,  and  lost  to  iljo  Republican  forces  in 
Oongrou  ouo  of  thpir  strongest  coadjutors— 
fro.  A.  Howard— firing  :  j  srat  te  a  man  ea- 
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The  «  ongwe 
In  the  elections  b 
Tuesday  laat,  twenty 
ty-eigbt  Republican 
were  choaaa.  The  r 
are  aa  follows : 

In  New  York,  the . 
four  members,  the  Ri 
carrying  the  tbe  otb> 
subjoined  list : 
Democrats  ia  shall  o 
♦tlsnoto 

Mat 

1  LatharC  Carter 
I  James  Humphrey 

3  D»8icnte*(cont' 

4  Thomas  J  B*na 
ft  Wm  B  Maclat* 

6  Joa*  GOCBBAXB* 

T  George  Briggs 
•  Hone*  r  Clark* 
I  J  B   Heakia*(d'btfi 

10  Chaa  U  Van  Wycki 

11  KP  Strong 
11  CLBeale 

13  AbramBOliu* 
U  Jobs  H  Reynolds 
IS  Jamea  B  McKean 
WOW  Palmer* 
17  P  S  Spinner* 

The  New  York  7*# 

aaya  that  in  tbe  Thin 

reported  that  Sickle* 

jority  over  Walbridgi 

WjllUmaoa.tbe  Union 

ed  by  Mr.  Williams© 

plurality  of  rote*  ore 

of  tbe  latter  will,  thei 

MaaaacbDaetta  retar 

can  delegation  aa  folii 

IU. 

1st.  Tbomaa  D.  S. 

3d.    Jamea  Muffin  t 

Charles  P.  A 

4th.  AlttUdi 

Ansen  B 

6lh.  Job..  B,  4.1l*i 
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of  good  nature — in  every  quality,  in  short,  that  commends  todf  to  the 
approbation  of  the  better  nature  of  man,  on  every  occasion  he  ins  loaned 
above  Mr.  Doughs,  immeasurably  bis  superior.  He  ha*  proved  ham- 
uli Mr.  Douglas'  superior  in  another  respect  also-  He  can  do  move 
work  and  bear  it  better.  Strictly  correct  in  all  his  habits,  simple  and 
abstemious  in  his  manner  of  life,  be  ha*  gone  through  the  brsmleai 
labor  of  the  canvass  without  flagging  ma  solitary  JrwUnre,  al  his 
physical  powers  in  full  and  hananair—  action,  la*  voice  dear  and 
ringing  and  in  all  re-pec  u  more  fresh  and  "jaunni  than  when  oa  the 
otb  of  July  be  made  his  first  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the  Freeaaaat 
Hou.-e.  Mr.  Lincoln's  efforts  in  this  cansaas  have  aim  made  for  htm  a 
splendid  national  reputation.  Identified  al  his  life  long  with  Che  old 
y,  always  in  a  minority  in  Dhnok.  ins  fine  abfirins  and  attain- 
ments bare  necessarily  been  rnrrfitwd  to  a  «crjr  hailed  sphere.  He 
entered  upon  the  canvass  with  a  reputation  confined  to  his  own  stale. 
He  closes  it  with  his  name  a  honarhnld  word  nbw.ru  the  principle* 
he  holds  are  honored  and  with  the  respect  of  bis  opponents  ia  all  sections 
of  the  country.  If  it  should  turn  oat  that,  by  {rand  on  the  part  of  hat 
opponents  to  override  the  wM  of  a  barge  majority  of  the  boan  fide  citizen* 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lincoln  shall  fail  of  an  election  to  the  Sreatr,  hi*  fame 
is  already  secure, 

[Retiu&  cm*o<a,  Sorrmb*  to,  tSjt] 

HON.  ABRAHAM  WKOIM 
The  Republican  press  of  Chicago  pays  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  has  come  out  of  the  contest  with  Douglas 
with  distinguished  honors.  Although  under  the  finesse  of  Democratic 
legislation  his  antagonist  succeeds,  Mr.  Lincoln  has  now  a  reputation  a* 
a  statesman  and  orator,  which  eclipses  that  of  Douglas  as  the  son  does 
the  twinklcrs  of  the  sky.  The  speeches  made  during  the  Illinois  cam- 
paign have  been  read  with  great  interest  throughout  the  country  and  the 
able,  out-spoken  efforts  of  the  Republican  standard-bearer  have  appeared 
in  a  very  favorable  comparison  with  the  subtle  duplicity  of  his  plausible 
adversary.  The  Republicans  of  the  Union  will  rejoice  to  do  honor  to 
the  distinguished  deleter  of  Illinois. 

[JtmrnoS  and  C<mritr.  Lowell,  M*n_,  October  *©,  1858] 
No  man  of  this  generation  has  grown  more  rapidly  before  the  coun- 
try than  Lincoln  in  this  canvass. 
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[HU+  Stmt  Jommd,  Sptfa&*d.Vvo*a)t*t  tt,  1S58] 
By  ha  count  m  the  East,  most  arduous  canvass,  Mr. 
1  yHf  opinions  far  himself.    Not  only  *w"w*g  hb  friends  at  1 
l  has  gone  ahroad,  and  all  over  the  1 

He  huproredl 


bat  the  fame  of  hb  | 

his  praises  are  on  the  lips  of  all  good  and  true 


sen  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  party.    His  , 
<|i[;f»£  the  campaign,  his  eloquent  speeches  and  the  natioaal  trd  1 
otic  doctrines  which  they  inculcated,  have  not  only  brought  him  ] 
nently  forward  before  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  but  hare  < 


nted  (0  make  him  a  leader  among  leading  1 


He  is  pointed  to  in< 


states,  not  only  as  an  unrivalled  orator,  strong  in  debate,  keen 
logk  and  wit,  with  admirable  powers  of  statement,  and  a 
resources  which  are  equal  to  every  occasion;  hut  his  truthfulness,  I 
candor,  bis  honesty  of  purpose,  his  magnanimity  which  scorned  to  tab 
mean  advantages  of  bis  opponent,  his  unflinching  moral  courage  which 
made  him  afraid  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  of  an  adversary  or  I 
quibble  in  regard  to  hb  own;  hb  consistency,  which  was  dearer  I 
than  success;  and,  above  all,  his  genial  good  humor  during  the  wh 
the  canvas*    qualities  which  fev.  its  nowadays  display, 

less  combine — bare  stamped  him  as  a  statesman  whom  the  Republicans 
throughout  the  Union  may  be  proud  of.  It  ■  true  that  Mr.  Douglas, 
by  reason  of  an  unjust  apportionment  law,  has  secured  the  Legislature, 
and  thus,  in  all  probability,  hb  re-election;  but  the  estimation  in  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  stands  with  the  people  of  Illinois  b  indicated  by  the  fad, 
that  the  popular  majority  b  for  him.  Though  beaten,  he  retires  from 
thb  canvass  with  the  proud  satisfaction  that  the  people  are  with 
He  deserves,  if  be  has  not  achieved,  the  vie  I 

[IBimeii  Stair  ]nr+al,  Springfield,  November  3,  185$ 

mi;  LINCOLN.— WHAT  IB  THOUGHT  of  HIM  iBRi 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Independent  Democrat 
we  find  a  graphic  and  unbiased  resume  of  the  late  contest  in  this  stale. 
We  extract  from  its  columns  the  following  handsome  compliment  | 
Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln: 

As  an  outsider,  with  many  personal  sympathies  for  Douglas,  we  haw  1 
read  the  reports  of  the  speeches  of  these  chosen  champions  of  "Douglas  Democ- 
racy" and  Republicanism.  And  we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Aht* 
ham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  finds  hb  equal  and  Ma  superior,  a»  a  skinful 
debater  and  at  an  orator.    If  Douglas  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  hh  Irfeads 
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excited  their  enthusiasm,  Lincoln  has  excited  equal  enthusiasm  among  the 
ublicons  and  displayed  a  degree  of  ability  fir  exceeding  the  most  sanguine 
aliens  o(  those  who  expected  most  of  him.     His  meetings  have  everywhere 
1  thronged  by  immense  audiences  whose  enthusiasm  has  been  almost  unbounded. 
Ixing  regarded,  as  he  was  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the  equal  of  Douglas 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  Republican  army,  he  is  now  looked  upon  as  the 
"embodiment"  of  the  whole  contest.    And  whatever  shall  lie  the  result  of  the 
tion,  which  takes  place  in  Illinois  next  Tuesday,  Abraham  Lincoln  will  emerge 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  covered  with  honors. 

[N*v  York  Tribune,  November  o,  1858) 

LINCOLN'S  SPBB  DBS 

r.  Lincoln's  campaign  speeches  were  of  a  very  high  order.    They 

vere  pungent  without  bitterness  and  powerful  without  harshness.  ... 

aighout  the  weary  months  of  almost  daily  discussion  or  canvassing 

1  followed,  Mr.  Lincoln's  speecbel  Justified  the  confidence  and 

■lion  of  his  supporters.    The  Chicago   Times  made  its  worst 

listake  in  end"  speeches  and  representing 

their  author  as  unqualified  to  enter  lists  with  such  an  antagonist  as 

DoUgl 

[Ckleagt  Journal  November  to,  i8j8] 
ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 
Though  personally  defeated,    Mr.   Lincoln  nevertheless  has   the 
consciousness  a  done  til  lo  his  power  for  the  success  of  Freedom 

in  Illinois,  for  which  cause  he  has  achieved  a  glorious  triumph.  No 
other  man  in  the  State  could  have  done  more  than  he  has  done — No 
other  man  was  better  fitted  to  represent  the  Republican  party  or  to  fight 
Douglas.     We  speak  but  the  tjttW  neat  oi  the  Republican  party 

when  we  say,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 
"More  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  feels, 
Than  Caesar  with  the  Senate  at  b 

[Ckkaga  Prtst  and  Tribune,  November  10,  1858] 
Lincoln  has  fully  vindicated  the  partialities  of  his  friend*  and  has 
richly  earned,  though  he  has  not  achieved,  success,     tic  has  created 
for  himself  a  national  reputation  that  b  both  envied  and  deserved;  and 

though  he  should  hereafter  fill  no  official  station,  he  has  done  in  the 

e  of  Truth  and  Justice  irhal  ■.■.entitle  him  to  the  gratitude 

of  his  party  and  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  respect  the  high  moral 

qualities  and  sound  intellectual  gifts  that  he  has.    No  man  could  have 
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the  man  though  they  hate  hi  and  1  M ■<'■■  ■.••cendingly  speak  of 

sympathy  with  him  in  his  defeat.    We  have  no  doubt  that  hb 
FaQy  appreciates  those  profess         Berata    them  for  what  they  an 
worth,  but  he  has  the  consolation — that  lie  has  done  his  duty,  his  whole 
duty,  and  nothing  but  his  duty  to  hi-  party  and  to  Ins  country,  in  uphold 
tog  and  defending  the  gloi  and 

feels  to  be  those  ujmmi  wfaif  h  the  prosperity  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
other  are  founded. 

That  Mr.  Lincoln  is  sincere  in  his  views  with  regard  to  the  great 
political  questions  of  the  day,  every  one  who  know  1  tb<  n  has 

heard  or  read  his  speeches,  must  be  |  crsuaded.     Besides  l>cing  powerful 

specimens  of  logic  (and  they  an  red  by  the  leading  sti 

and  journals  of  the  country)  these  speeches  are  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  a  sincerity  and  1  andoi  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  higher 
and  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  wins  over  the  better  feelings  awl 
affections  of  our  nature.  They  will  be  recognized  for  a  long  time  to 
come  as  standard  authorities  upon  tfa  I  which  overshadow  all 

others  in  th  political  world  of  our  day;  and  our  children  will  read  them 
and  appn-i  late  the  great  truths  whi<H  il  In  ukate  with  even 

a  higher  appreciation  of  their  worth  than  their  fathers  possessed  while 
listening  to  them.     They,  Efl  En  advance  of  the  age  in  which 

they  were  delivered  and  thus  contain  those  elements  which  give  that 
\  [tality  to  all  human  productions  which  carries  them  beyond  the  pr< 
and  makes  them  useful  and  beautiful  in  the  future.    No  greater  1 
pliment  can  be  paid  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln  than  to  say  that  the 
leading  idea*  of  them  have  been  taken  up  and  adopted  bj 
Seward  of  New  York  in  his  speeches  during  the  late  campaign  in  that 
state,  uul  of  which  the  Republicans  luve  just  bsUCd  with  Hying  CO 
having  achieved  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  ever  accorded  to  a  party 
in  these  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  we  might  also  state  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  has 
been  used  by  newspapers  and  public  meetings  outside  the  state  in  con- 
nection with  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency,  so  that  it  is  not  only 
in  his  own  Mate  that  Honest  old  Abe  is  respected  and  his  talents  and 
many  good  qualities  appreciated.  All  through  the  North  ami  in  most 
te  Ixirder  states  be  is  looked  upon  as  an  able  statesman  and  most 
worthy  man,  fully  competent  to  fill  any  post  within  the  gift  of  the  people 
of  this  Union. 
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We,  for  our  part,  consider  that  it  would  be  but  a  partial  apcrecxalko 
of  his  services  to  our  noble  cause  that  our  next  state  Republican  Con- 
vention should  nominate  him  for  sly  and  i 

astkally  as  it  did  for  Senator and  this  state  should  also  ] 

his  name  to  the  National  Republican  Com 
and  next  for  Vice  President.     We  should  show  to  the  United  Stan 
large  that  in  our  opinion,  the  Great  Man  ol  I  Abraham  Linoo 

and  none  other  because  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  Ux 

ity. 


[Chkogo  Timts.  November  9,  1858] 

PUBLIC  OPINION  UPON  THE  ILLINOIS  ELJ 

[Rom  (at  S-W.  c-w»] 
The  canvass  was  continued  with  sole  reference  to  the  respective  claim 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  to  represent  the  people  at  Washington  in  that  exalted  posts 

Ijnooln  was  the  chosen  Mandard-bcarcr  of  the  opposition,  in  view  oi  the 
possesion  of  a  combination  of  rare  qualifications  alike  for  the  office  and  his  achkt- 
ing  the  *ucc«*a  by  which  it  was  to  be  secured-  He  b  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  of 
pure  eliarscter,  and  of  vast  popularity  with  men  of  all  classes  and  politics.  Although 
as  a  legislator  and  statesman  Judge  Douglas  enjoys  an  advantage  ol  a  larger  expen- 
ind  greater  f.imilurity  u-iiU  affairs,  there  b  nbur-  re  that 

a  choke  of  the  people  between  these  two  competitors  was  decided  solely  in  rtfer- 

•  principles  they  respectively  professed,  and  that  the  verdict  was  0 
to  the  superiority  of  national  Democratic  sentiment*  over  sectional    R 
tie*  >. 

[Illinois  SlaU  Register,  December  1,  1858] 

A  SETTLED  FOB  SEWAJU 


If  Illinois  republican  journals  are  to  be  taken  as  a 
is  to  be  made  a  presidential  candidate  uj*>n  the  creed  which  be 

ciated  here  in  his  June  a  speech V 

ground  will  be  adopted  by  the  republicans  generally,  in  a  party  | 
is  matter  of  doubt.    The  resistance  to  it  by  a  largt  f  their  le 

journals,  in  their  commentary  upon  Seward's  speech. 

contest  over  it.     It  will  be  the  "rug]  a  hyin 

critical  conservatism — the  open  advocacy  of  a  policy  which  is  the  grout! 
vatic  of  their  common  effort,  or  a  time-serving  evasion  of  true  repufa 
Cfto  designs,  for  power  and  the  spoils  thereof.    If  this  does  1 

result  in  thdr  party  disintegration,  it  will,  at  least,  p 
its  controversies,  to  the  people  of  the  country,  the  "true  intent 
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meaning"  of  republicanism,  and  incur  for  it  that  odium  which  it  justly 
deserves. 

The  Democracy  have  only  to  unite  their  forces  upon  their  old  plat- 
form of  principle,  maintain  the  rights  of  the  states  under  the  constitution, 
and  the  presidential  result  will  be  "a  settler  to  Seward,"  Lincoln  and  all 
their  fellow  aspirants  for  presidential  honors  upon  a  sectional,  uncon- 
stitutional platform. 
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EDITIONS  OF  THE  DEBATES 

He  Campaign  in  Illinois.  Last  Join4  Debate.  Doughs  and  Linioln 
at  Alton,  Illinois.  (Irom  the  Chicago  Times,  October  17,  1858.) 
Washington:  Lemuel  Towers,  1858. 

The  Introduction  to  this  pamphlet  contains  uncompli- 
mentary references  t<>  Lincoln  and  the  value  of  his  argu- 
ments. It  may  be  the  "document"  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing, although  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  dates: 

[Cutfsbufg  (111.)  Demotttl,  October  13,  1858] 
Dougl  1  "in  1  lying  document  composed  of  extracts  from  the 

speeches  of  Lincoln  &  Douglas  at  the  joint  debates.  The  extracts  from 
Lincoln's  tptei  hes  .ire  all  emasculated  anil  perverted  JU.-4  as  his  speech 
here  was.  They  have  been  secretly  scattered  by  the  thousands  in  Fulton 
&  Tazewell  >  0 ■■'■•  U  v.e  know,  and  they  are  probably  distributed  through- 
out the  Slate,  excepting  in  such  places  as  Chicago,  where  the  fraud  would 
3  upon  their  heads  too  quickly.     What  languay  ortray  the 

depravity  of  the  man  who  will  resort  to  meaoj  M  DOM  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  end. 

Lincoln's  speeches  in  the  Debates  made  him  the  spokes- 
man of  Republican  principles  in  the  West  and  the  rival  of 
Seward  in  that  position  among  the  Eastern  states.  They 
formulated  the  arguments  used  in  the  gubernatorial  election 
in  Ohio  in  1859;  and,  immediately  after  the  election, 
Governor-elect  Dennison  and  various  Republican  officials 
of  the  state  wrote  to  Lincoln  for  official  copies  of  the  Dch 
in  order  to  publish  them  as  a  hand-lxiok  for  the  approaching 
presidential  election.  In  response  to  this  request,  Lincoln 
forwarded  copies  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  from 
which  his  speeches  could  lx-  set  up,  and  the  Chicago  Times, 
from  which  the  speeches  of  Douglas  could  be  taken.    In  an 
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vwn  km.  Tie  ±im.  jne  i«f  not  lie  if ; 
W.  tin**  zaasz.  u  --urgswittrTTre  gBBsaiag  ie 
r  »:i  -.v.  innrjinrj^nesL  izac  yracr  rrcies  2Kie  been  said: 
tnr:  -ins  'Sjrrzacrju'jEirji  jsdnias  i  "rrarr  innx  Boac$a$  com- 
j«s«.r.mgr  -/  sik»:  ^rrKdraia  in.  5:r:nre-  bds  lytTm  win 
flu*  ^i-'iymitrv  3CT,tcrSer.  75er>  12  TiftrgrMn- ctch  m  the 
V,'Sh*f.  irtr.  *wi»  Iz.  '-cc  ±e  SXysggC  arxicr  is  en  the 
;a.j$*.  &vix>rxqr  ^ft  txut-  wir  ae  tiiie  of  COOPS  on  Ac 
f#xt  '/&?■.  «£«£  \SzxsJz.' i  i&*&.  r£  Jesse  17.  1858,  begins 
*k.  *s+.  ***//■/.  ^<uk  :>A>/*rfr.z,  Li  another  issue,  the  table 
'/f  i/r,*,*t.\\  KA  'jr/frscz.  zsjoat  are  on  the  page  following 
J>.<  titU-.  -*xA  UJ-.  x*M.  two  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  cone- 
*f*0i/UxifA  \rtwwxi  Lint/An  and  the  Central  Executive 
t'limii'tUrr.   f.Uthifi  to  the  publication  of  the  Debates. 

1  »«w.|  II  UmhM.  «*  MaMM  U».  Xcw  Y«fc. 
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The  first  speech  lxrgins  on  the  next  page."  The  protest 
of  Douglas  mentioned  above  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  June  9,  i860 

"Gentlemen:  I  have  received  by  the  express  one  dozen  copies  of 
your  publication  of  the  joint  debates  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself 
in  1858,  sent  by  order  of  Mr.  Cox;  wlm  will  pay  you  the  amount  of  your 
bill.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  the  unfairness  of  this  publica- 
tion, and  especially  against  the  alterations  and  mutilations  in  the  reports, 
as  published  in  the  Chicago  Times,  although  intended  to  be  fair  and 
just,  were  necessarily  imperfect,  and  in  some  resjHxts  erroneous.  The 
speeches  were  all  delivered  in  the  open  air,  to  immense  crowds  of  people, 
and  in  some  instances  in  stormy  and  boisterous  weather,  when  it  was 
le  for  the  reporters  to  hear  distinctly  and  report  literally.  The 
reports  of  my  speeches  were  not  submitted  to  me  or  any  friend  of  mine 
for  Inspection  or  correction  before  publication;  nor  did  I  have  tin- 
opportunity  of  reading  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  afterwards,  until 
the  election  vu  over,  when  all  Interest  in  the  SUbjet  t  had  passed  away. 

In  short,  I  regard  your  publication  as  partial  and  unfair,  and  designed 
to  do  me  injustice,  by  placing  DM  in  a  fae.e.  pOtitJOB.  I  saw  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  your  publication  which  is  omitted  in  the 
copy  lent  to  me,  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Lincoln  ami  the  Ohio 
republican  committee,  from  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lincoln  furnished 
; leeches  and  mine  for  pubbcfttiorr— his  in  the  revised  and  com  ted 
form,  and  mine  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  reporter,  without 

liiiiil  that  his  s]>cccbcs  had  been  revised 
corrected,  this  fact  ought  to  have  reminded  you  that  common  fairness 
and  justice  required  that  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  revising  and 
correcting  mine.    But  to  deny  me  that  privilege,  and  then  to  change 
and  mutilate  the  r.  red  in  the  newspaper  from  which 

they  were  taken  is  an  act  of  injustice  against  which  I  must  be  permitted 
to  enter  my  protest.  In  order  that  the  injustice  which  you  have  done  me 
may  be  in  some  degree  diminished,  I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter, 
together  with  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  com- 
mittee, which  led  to  the  publication  may  be  inserted  as  a  preface  to  all 
future  editions  of  these  debates. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  A.  Douglas 
Messrs.  Follett,  Foster  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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To  the  above  the  publishers  replied  J 

1  he  speeches  of   Mr.  Lincoln  were  never 

improved1  in  the  sense  yon  i 
which  were  not  responded  to,  and  the  reporters' 
'gn»t  e/ and  so  forth,  which  received  n 

from  the  sneaker,  were  by  your  direction  omiti 
Lincoln's  speeches  we  tltought  thei 

form  would  1*  in  had  taste,  and  were  in  no  mai 
part  of,  the  sj>ccch." 

reful  comparison  with  the  or 
been  made  in  the  present  edition,  tears 
Douglas's  speeches  were  taken  from  the 
official  organ,  and  those  of  Lincoln  from 
and  Tribune,  the  principal  Republican  i 
i860   edition.      The    chief    variations 

portani  verbal  changes,  and  the  oni 

interruptions  due  to  the  restlessness 
the  frequent  shouts  of  the  partisans. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  ncitht 
edited  his  manuscript  prior  to  being  pr 
papers  at  the  time  the  debates  were  I 
official  editorial  writers'  testifies  as  folk 

"The  volume  containing  the  debates,  publish 
s ■  &  i'n..  d|  Cbhimbus,  Ohio,  presents  Mr. 
they  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  \ 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times.  Of  course,  the 
published  simultaneously  in  both  papers.  The  C 
nf  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches  were  not  at  all  satisfai 
friends,  and  this  led  to  a  charge  that  they  wer 
Id  to  give  his  comjictitor  a  more  scholarly 
iniblic— a  charge  indignantly  denied  by  Sheridan 
was  really  no  foundation  for  this  charge.  Of 
Binmorc  took  more  pains  with  Mr.  Dougll 
of  his  opponent.     That  was  their  business.     It 

■  Mr  Hw.tr  WUtt  io  llerodon-.  Lilt  «/  Umuln.  hy  pan 
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:>aid  for,  and  what  they  were  expected  to  do.  The  del  Kites  v.  ere  al!  heW 
the  open  air,  on  rude  platforms  hastily  put  together,  shaky,  and 
yvercrenrded  with  people.  The  reporter-.'  tables  were  liable  to  be 
and  their  manuscript  agitated  by  the  wind.  Some  gaps  were 
certain  to  occur  in  the  reportCn1  BOtM  Ud  iliese,  when  i  •  |  urnng  in 
Mr.  Douglas's  speeches,  would  certainly  be  straightened  out  by  his 
ivn  reporters,  who  would  feel  no  IQCfa  responsibility  fur  (he  rough 
>laces  in  Mr.  Lincoln's." 

INCOI.N,  Abraham,  pre*.  If.  S-,  1809-1865.  Political  Debates  between  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  DMffel  (■  the  Celebrated  Campaign  «>/  l8}8  in  Illinois; 
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ib  fa  750  numbered  copies  were  tailed. 

Political  Speeches  and  Debaleso}  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 

t9$4  lS6t.  Ivci ited  by  Alonxo  T.  J  one*.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.:  International 
Tract  Society,  1805.     8vo,  pp.  viii  +  555,  plates,  porta. 

Polilual  DjbaUi  MWNI  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  ike 

Celebrated  Campaign  0)  1858  in  Illinois:  unhiding  the  I'niedlng  speed"'  "I 
each  at  Chicago,  Springfield,  etc.  Cleveland,  O.:  O.  S.  Hubbell  &  Co., 
1895.     4">.  PI'    Vi  +  »'S- 

The  First  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Dthate  at  Otta&a,  111.,  August  21,  t8$8. 

Boston:    Published   by  t lie    Dire  tors  of  the  Old   South  Work,  1S07.      I 
pp.  31.     (Old  South  Leaflet*,  General  Ser.,  Vol.  a,  No.  85) 

■  Spttchtt  0}  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  the  Campaign  o)  1858;  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  K.  C.  Morris.     New  York:   Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  1899. 
Knglish  rhnrif  Strip*,  No.  Jl6.) 

Political  Speeches  and  Debates  a)  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

18(4  1861.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1900.  Svo,  pp.  vfli-tSSSi 
plates,  port.  Except  titlc-pngr.  printed  from  »me  plates  as  Battle  Creek, 
1895  cd. 

The  Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates  in  Ik*  Senatorial  Campaign  of  l8<8  in 

Illinois,  txtwen  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas;   Com.. 
■In  Lincoln's  address  at  Cooper  Institute;    with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Archibald   Lewi-,   Bunion.     New  York:    H.  Holt  and   Co,,  1905.   lOmo,  pp. 
xlvi  +  j97.     (On  cover:    Kngliih  readings.)     "Bibliographical  Note,"  p.  xlvi. 

The    Writings   oj   Abraham   Lincoln.       Ed.   by  Arthur   Brooks   La 

[Federal  ed.J.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1905-6.  8vo, 
fronta.,  plates,  ports.,  facsims.     Vols.  III-IV,  The  Lincoln- Douglas  DtbaUs. 

—  Life  and  Work,  oj  Abraham  Lincoln.     Centenary  ed.,  edited 
Mill,   Miller.     NOM    York:    The  Literature  Publishing  Co.,   1907. 

9  vob.  Front  (part  .  Vbb  MV,  '•  u  i.M,  told.,  facsim.  tamo,  Vol  IV. 
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,  290.40'.  519. 
■ 
in.    80;     dty    council     of,   endors** 
i|    1850,  8;    delegation 
from,  to:  OCTStk 

convention,    26,    Galesburg   Debate, 
jjf,  Ottawa  Debate,  1*5, 

loo  at, 
575;    Douglas  speaks 
7,  jo,  61,  69,  io<,,  254,  403,  45'-  S.|o, 
=140.    549;     excitement   over  contest 
{n,    :  EOu,    Robert,    first 

expert  stenographer  in,  : 

ompromise  i>f  1850  In,  tea,  349; 
Lincoln   speaks  at.    17,   $6,   61, 

.    41  ;,     ,3  3.    45'.    468.    5*9; 

1  contest   inaugurated 
'/>;     Trumbull    speaks   at.   269, 
Wentwnrlh,  John,  speaks 
(65;  mentioned,  568. 
Chicago  Democrat,  comments  on:    de- 
feat of  Lincoln,  s-9,  Douglas  meeting 
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Chicago  University,  gift  o(  Douglas  to, 

So- 
I  in.  mnati.   Ohio,    Lincoln    named    as 

Rtpubft  in  pmidtniU  Candida 

581;  national  Democratic  convention 
at,  if),  424;   platform,  115,  256,  360. 

4*4. 

Cincinnati  Commercial,  comments  on: 
DoacW  trip  through  Ohio,  i.\  Free- 
port  Debate,  (18,  Ill>'  -^>  3«> 
4?,  540,  543,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in 
Chicago,  1-,  Ottawa  Debate,  513; 
estimate  of  Joint  Debates  by,  541, 
543;   quote*  Vinctnnes  Sun,  31. 

r.noti  Oatelle,  comments  on:  Alton 
Debate,  500,  Illinois  contest,  509,  54  »• 
58 1,  in.  08  o|  Douglas.  512. 

543;    marntoni  ChUsgt  rrtu  and 
Tribune,  512. 

('lay,  Henry,  abandoned  by  Lincoln  for 
Taylor,   490;    attitude  of,   ton 
Declaration   of    Independence,    116, 
47',  slavrn,  [16,  151,  35'-  43».  47*. 
484;    devises   On  ■•   of   1850, 

87,  171.  214.  292,  34^  JJi,  45''.  *«■ 
reapci  I  "I  DOUgiU  Ear,   291;   s|>caks 

in   Imiinn j,   901, 

Cleveland,  Douglas  welcomed  at,  32. 
Clifton  S]„n,):.    N.  Y.,  Douglas  speaks 

at,  32. 
Clinton,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at,  56, 

10S,   1  10,  milling  at,  6a. 
('billing,   at    Uliiini'     Republican    .011- 

vention,  1854.  168;   attacks  Supreme 

Court  si'j.   oicatloBcd,  117. 
Cody,  H.  H  ,  delegate  to  Democratic 

district  convention,  1850,  139. 
Cole*  County,  dttantfco   from,   meets 

DoOglat,    312:     Republican    center, 

Color,   W.   N.,   Democratic  candidate 

fin  ililre,  f>;. 

Columbia  (South  Carolina)  Guardian, 
denounces  Frecport  Doctrine,  525; 
OUOted  liy  Wathinghnt  Union,  525. 

Columbus  (Georgia)  Timrs,  denounces 
Precport  Doctrine,  579. 

Conwiuruiog  oi  1850,  adopted  bj 
and  Democratic  parties,  87,  an 
461;   attitude  of  Lincoln  toward 

351;  devised  by  Clay,  87,  ITI. 
214.  292,  343,  351.  4S<>,46';  embodied 
in  Nebraska  Bill,  87,  214;  endorsed 
by  Chicago  eity  council  and  III 
legislature,  8:  opposed  by  Chicago 
city  council.  254. 

Concord   (N.    H.)   Independent    Demo- 


crat, estimate  of  Lincoln  by,  584; 
quoted  by  Illincis  Slate  Journal,  384. 
11  of  United  States,  quoted 
I iv  l.niKiln  at  Galesburg,  357;  status 
iegro  under.  150.  24:;,  301,  358, 
450,476;  violated  by  Illinois  contest, 

54  » 
Cook,  Isaac,  delegate  to  Democratic 
congrtationftl  convention,  1850,  139. 
Cook  County,  delegation  from,  to  Ot- 
tawa, 133.  ivy.  Lincoln  banner  .f, 
at  Ml  ition,  1858, 

J.- 
Cooke, B.  C,  offers  resolution  in  Illm.  a 
Mate    Republican    oinventlOB,   1858, 

2  2. 

Correspondence,  between  Lincoln  and 
Dovglaa,  59;  see  Joint  Debate*. 

Corwin,  Thomas,  denounces  M' 
War,  .192. 

Craddock,     EUpUDUCtD    Candidate    (or 
state  representative,  1858,  323. 

Bdeo,   J"hn   J.,   accountable   for 
defeat  of  I.imnln,   J70J    regarded  as 
possible  Republican  ; 
did.'-  60,    43;     Republicans 

support     Ml      1  i.       [7OJ       mini' 
HO. 

ii  of,  228. 
mgham,  CoV 
las  to  Coles  County,  312. 

.111,  1!   \\    II.,  welcomes  Douglas 
to  Ottawa,  136,  139,  u>- 

"Daniti"  n  of  name,   28; 

see  Admiimtr.iV"'.  I 
Danville.  Douglas  speaks  at.  559;    Lb 

coin  speaks  at,  <,<,<>;    Molony.  K.  S., 

in  land  office  at.  139 

James,    with    Douglas    at 

Galesburu.  33 » 
Davis,   Jake,   OpppeW    Douglas,    1858, 

429. 
Davis,   JcSenon,    attitude   of,    toward 

Frecport  I  >3,  463.  $'■■■■ 

Dayton,  Republican  nominee  lot 

president,  1856,  17- 
Decatur,  Lincoln  speak*  at. 

ration  of  Independence.  Hterpre- 

Cation  »f,  b)  !    Calhoun,  John  C,  470, 

Clay,    Henry.    ir6.    400,    433,     tp, 

Douglas,     116.    342.   413,   464,  47". 

345,  Lincoln,  95,  11S,  108,30.. 

tit*,  366,   400,   413.   43»i 

Fettit,  470,  Taney,  Roger,  47c . 
■  nf   negro   under,  95,  too 

118,   168,   225,   301,   339,"  342,   346, 
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LtaflolOi  with  conspiracy,  »s>  ««*• 
108,  in,  154,  133,  289.  410,  with 
forgery,  367,  New  York  Tribune 
uith  iiKoiiMMcm  y,  {2)6,  Trumbull 
with  corrupt  bargain,  58,  369  ff , 
283;  charge*:  administration  with 
conspiracy,  158,  Uncoln  wfth  Incon- 
sistency. 300.  339,  365,  403.  413; 
Lincoln  and  Trumbull  with  alliance, 
88,  9».  99.  «7».  3ib,  231,  252,  994, 
306,  403;  consistent  course  of,  423. 
4ft].  $19,  w6;  criticize*  Lincoln'* 
replica  »t  Freeport,  ■  -;.  KI,  ill; 
deadens  moral  sentiments  of  people, 
114,  116;  defeats  Chase  ain. -minimi, 
no,  '55;  defeat  of,  desired  by  admin- 
istration, 512;  defends  Nebraska 
Bill,  5,  29,  123,  462;  Dem,> 
presidential  candidate  for  i860, 
S3*i  575-  578;  demonstration  in 
honor  of  election  of,  57  c,;  denies 
Otlaw.i  Ii.ukI,  367,  408;  description 
of,  I2g.  135.  197.  206,  209,  443.  448, 
504,  538;  display  of,  during  cam- 
paign. 44*;  "don't  care"  policy  of, 
3S».  361,  369,  484;  effect  of  cam- 
paign on,  499,  509,  524,  S>6,  S*7. 
54*.  544.  S7S.  SJ&i  etfWMn  of,  549; 
elected  United  States  senator,  1847. 
19;  election  of,  1858,  533,  536,  539, 
575.  57^.  $78;  endorsed  by  J>> 
cratic  state  convention,  1858,  26; 
enemies  of,  513;  enthusiasm  foi  hi 
Illinois,  555;    <  by:   Cm- 

IreviUe  True  Republican,  544,  Cm- 
cinnati  Commercial,  543,  Chicago 
Journal,  530,  Frankjorl  Common- 
ivtallh,  C24,  Federal  Union,  578. 
Indiana  Journal,  577,  Ijotvrll  Journal 
and  Courier,  517,  Misriirippian,  US, 
Missouri  Democrat,  MX,  |W  York 
Herald,  576,  Nra>  York  Tribune, 
S44,  Philadelphia  Press,  57ft;  favor. 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  228;  gift  of. 
to  University  of  Chicago,  50;  llli- 
Kcpublicans  warned  against  l>y 
Uncoln.    35;    in    Ohio,  32;"   incon- 

-ii,  4*61  $i»i  s**j  5*4. 

c.28;  insultei!  at  Freeport,  20a;  jus- 
tice Illinois  Supreme  Court.  450:  in 
i ciint  Debates,  see  Joint  Debates: 
ibors  of,  during  campaign,  529; 
leaves  East  for  Chicago,  30;  mort- 
gages Chicago  properly  for  cani] 
expenses,  550:  mock  epitaph  of,  550; 
name  of,  at" head  of  editorial  column, 
»8;   no<  endorsed  by  lrK'-: 


of  1854,  14;  opposes  decision 
of  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  1 15; 
opposition  to,   in   ill b 

■•■    as,    by:    Baltimore 
Sun,  jig,  Boston  Courier,  511.  I 
cago  Timet,  83,  322,  Chicago  Tribune, 

Illinois  Slate  Journal,   14. 
Illinois  Stale  Register,  140,  Vamisvttk 
Democrat,    42, 

521,  Missouri  Republican,   136, 
York  Express,  131,  Near  York  Post, 
lf>t,    '  .ir.  546,  J' 

Transcript,  138.  Philadelphia  Press, 
1 2t\  Qumcy  Whig,    144,  Springfield 

-..)  Republican,  <it;  Ottawa 
forgery  of.  89.  153,  200.  238,  354,  356, 
367,  39'-.  401.  408,  409,  434.  S3*i 
pictures  of,  sold  si  Qulncy  Debate, 
394:  political  aspirations  of,  527; 
presented  with    banner   I 

ombard    I  1  380, 

383;  propounds  FiMjMI  Doctrine, 
161,  208,  a$8,  144,  4*0,  49j;  pro- 
lots    against    editions    of    debates, 

iiuestioned  by  1  ■'■<  146: 

questions  Lincoln,  90,  160;  raol 

:,  i8s«,  7:   rectptiOTl  to,  at: 
Charleston,  312.  316.  320.  323. 
«Ro,  S3,  35,  Fi.  192, 

'</',  198.  200,  203,  Owen 

,77,  380.  Jonesboro,  264.  Otuwa. 
125,  uo,  132,  134,  139.  Quiney,  456, 
43*,  440,  44};  refers  t<i:  Charleston 
Debate,  413.  414,  489,  Freeport 
Debate,  411,  45s,  Galesburg  Debate, 
413.  Joncsboro  Debate,  421,  Ottawa 
Debate.  411.  414,  452,  455:  re-elec- 

•',  '9.  47.  <<S,  U7i   regarded  as 
unsafe   by    Illinois   Republicans,    21, 
44:    ridiculed  by:   Alton  Courier. 
Burlington  Havkeye,  548,  campaign 
■ 

Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  550, 

burg    Democrat,     551 


SS»-?».  rXno,  Hie 
Republican.  551,  Louisville  Journal. 
549,  550,  554.  Missouri  Democrat, 
SS4.    Peoria    Transcript,    e.49,    551, 

guiney  Whig,  551.  Vrbana  (Ohio) 
nion,  552;  rival  of  Lincoln  in 
debate,  12,  17,  61;  sectionalism  of, 
188,  350.  speeches  of.  mutilated  bv 

■  .go    Press    and    Tribune, 
support  of.  jo.  Si,   joo, 


takes  the  stump  for  Buchanai 
tributes  to,  C75.  577;  unfinished 
of,  to  Uncoln  at  Springfield,  1854,  1 1, 


Hi.m.mffm..    «. 
/*■■■»«.  jn.  Jf<Mr  /U{ 
Nm    r»r»    Pm 

Sua  p*ty.    >"-i-    Staykaa* 

57 g.  WnJmttvn 

Urn   L'mtm,  4*1.    . 

j„,    HU-,..<*<n.    (X«t»i 
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Journal,   $»6;    dhct  of,   aoo;   pro- 
pounded by  Douglas,  161,  aoS,  958, 

34*.  4»o.  495- 

Free  port  Journal,  announces  MM  of 
1. mi. .In.  147;  comments  on  challenge 
to  Joint  Debate,  04;  describes  Free- 
port  Debate,  196.     . 

nt,  John  C,  in  Missouri,  80; 
Lino  .In  M  lha  defeat  of,  17;  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidcr.  ..rdod 
u  possible  Republican  presidential 
candidate  for  1S60,  24,  43. 

T.    G.,    welcomes    Lincoln    to 
Galcsburg,  371. 

Fugitive  Slave  I.aw,  attitude  toward, 
of:  Illinois  Republicans  89,  17c 
Lincoln,  101,  149.  '5°.  4*7.  part  «' 
Compromise  of  i»so,  3S»- 

QsJtM,  delegation  from,  at  Ottawa, 
13S,  >9>'i  Douglas  at,  18S;  Wash- 
burne  speaks  at,  169;  mrntioncd,  568. 

UalesburK,  description  of,  during  de- 
bate, 374.  37°.  37S.  i*H  Douglas 
names  as  meeting-place,  60;  Douglas 
speaks  at,  331,  333,  373,  377.  380, 
383;  Lincoln  speaks  at  J03;  recep- 
tion at,  to:  Douglas,  373,  377,  380, 
Lincoln,  373,  37*.  3" ' 

Galcsburg  Debate,  303-44;  announced 
Chicago  Press  and  Tribune-,  319, 
Galetburg  Democrat,  331,  Peoria 
Transcript,  330;  described  by:  Chi- 
cago Democrat,  3S5,  Ckkago  Journal, 
387,  Chicago  Prtss  and  Tribune.  378, 
Chicago  Times,  380,  38s,  Galt-ihurg 
Democrat,  m  s.  Illinois  Stale  Register. 
387,  Ptoria  Transcript,  386,  Missouri 
Republican,  376,  Quinty  Whit,  $841 
Duuglas  close*,  365;  Douglas  opens, 
333;  Lincoln  naMa  reply  in,  346; 
■■red  to  by:  Douglas  413,  Lincoln, 
1 00,  403,  404.  419-  433.  470- 

GaUsburg  Demoirat,  announces  dele- 
gation    to    GalMbUfg      I  1, •!•:.■.     331; 

comments  on  election,  533;   declares 
LfaOOhVl    IM  nlatrd,    83, 

.  describes:  Galesburg  Debate, 
M»,  Quloc*  Debate.  445,  vi;.  , 
lii.n/J.i  I..  1  hill  italft  $31  ■  '•■iriiiii.m: 
Aledo  Record.  375,  Chicago  Journal, 
c.51;  publishes:  poem  in  derision  of 
Douglas      Sf-7,     '•Republican     Rally 

igi"  568;    quotes  Macomb  Enler- 
I'licules  Douglas,    MX, 

Garcsche,  A.  J.  P.,  speaks  at  Alton,  507. 


Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  model  of  I an- 
414,  536. 

Gtddings,  Joshua  R.,  attacks  Supreme 
Court,  519:  makes  Republican  plat- 
form, 1854, 91;  model  of  Lincoln,  $8, 
91,  95,  171,  J17,  353,  aoo,  339.  ««■ 

Gleaaon,  Captain,  takes  part  m  Douglas 
reception  at  Chicago,  34- 

: .  Joseph  O.,  chairman  of  Repub- 
lican committer,  Ottawa  Debate, 
117;   mayor  of  Ottawa,  1858,  MS- 

in,  Edwin  L.,  associated  with 
White,  Horace , 

GouMing.  E.  H.,  displays  Lincoln 
banner  at  Alton,  500. 

Greeley.  Horace,  advised  giving  sematrw- 
to  Douglas.  31. 

Green  County,  delegation  from,  at 
Springfield,  S3. 

Gwm,  John,  mentioned,  558. 

Hale.  John  P.,  Republican  senator 

»S».  *»• 

Hall,  B.  F.,  delegate  to  Democratic  con- 
gressional .  1850,  330. 

iil,    Missouri,  delegation  from, 
attends'.1  ate,  43a 

Harris,  Thomas  L..  altitude  of,  toward 
Drrd  Scott  Decision,  537;  charged 
by  Lincoln  with  forgery,  307,  408, 
434;  congressional  representative. 
167.  JM  DmOCittfa  congressional 
candidate,  330,  396,  355;  inde- 
pendent jay?     integrity 

Havana.  Lincoln  speaks  at.  =  i: 

Douglas  at,  573. 
Hriiderwn,  delegation  from,  at  Galcs- 

btsrg  DtMta,  331, 374. 

Henry.  Douglas  speaks  at,  553;    Lin 

coin  speaks  at,  34S. 
Henry,  Bushrod  W.,  mentioned. 
llin-y.   John,   opposes   Mexican   War, 

307. 
1  ti-i iuli>n.  William  H.,  attempts  to  pro- 

nii.tr  utanata  <>f  Unooln,  13,  n.  t; 

I.ije  oj  Lincoln.  75. 
Bctrrngton,  A.  M.,  delegate  to  Demo- 

cnttic  congressional  convention,  1830, 

359. 
11:11.  John  Y.,  memioned,  558. 
boro,  Lini  oh)  at,  70. 

.    John,    ilelegate    to    DaCBOCjatk 

■■i:  ..i.m/il  1  niivintion,  1850,  m 

Mill,  Robert  K  ,  biographical  notice  of, 

called  for  at  Frecport  Debate, 

189,  a«7;  describes  work  as  reporter, 
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7S;    verbatim   reporter   lot  Chicago 

Hope,  Dr.,  National  Democratic  con- 
gressional rand  id  sic,  1858,  497; 
mentioned.  450,  503. 

Hopkins,  W.  T..  speaks  at  Republican 
Kate  convention,  1858, 11. 

tlortoiaa,  J.,  delegate.  10  Democratic 
district  convention,  1850,  J39. 

Hoyne,  Thomas,  ^flegitf  to  Demo- 
cratic congressional  convention,  1850, 

Hunter,  regarded  a*  possible  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  president,  i860, 
4.1- 

Hurd,  Ada,  presents  shield  to  Lincoln  at 
Galesburg,  373,  370. 

Illinois,  accepts  Frecport  Doctrine,  ioy, 
anti-slavery   fr.  :',;     battle 

grouad  of  1858,  4.  3°.  43.  44,  47.  49. 

u8,  131,511.  jtj,  514,  517.  513. 
Hi.  S44.  5*6.  S»»;  center  of  politic*. 
1850-60.  4;  Compromise  of  1850 
sustained  in,  87;  a  Democratic  state, 
■4.  554;  Democratic  state  conven- 
tion in,  36;  description  of,  a6i;  for- 
mation of  Republican  party  in,  So, 
t8>;  Frecport  Doctrine  early  taught 
in,  161;  llitt,  Robert  R-.  moves  to, 
77;  hostility  to  Douglas  in,  1854,  10; 
legislature  endorse*  Compromise  of 
1S50,  8,  393;  Lincoln  moves  to,  130; 
Lincoln  Dot  regarded  as  possible 
Republican     presidential     candidate 

i860  in,  14;  newspapers  in.  de- 
voted to  contest,  51*;  opposition  to 
Nebraska  measure  in,  6-10;  "Peo- 
ple'*" conventions  in,  16;  political 
conditions  in,  >8;  presidential  elec- 
tion in,  1856,  16;  Republican  party 
of,  19;  »  Republican  state,  581; 
Mate  Republican  convention  in,  », 
89,  118,  132,  111;   status  of  negro  in, 

05.  06,  343.  4-5. 465.  s«»;  **™*f> 

speakingin,  193. 
Illinois  State  Journal,  announces: 
excursion  to  Alton,  449,  Lincoln  as 
presidential  candidate,  581;  corn- 
menu  on:  correspondence  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  71,  Douglas' 
failure  at  Chicago.  1854,  6,  7,  Doug- 
las'  reply  to  Lincoln,  Springfield, 
"8S4>  > $,  election  In  SprmgftcfcC  533, 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  Peoria,  1854, 
4.  Lincoln'*  Chicago  speech,  1858, 
4».  Lincoln '»  "lost  speech,''  26,  sena- 


torial election,    1854,    1$,  Sprit*, 

delegation  at  Alton  Debate, 
defend*  political  tactics  of 
55;  describes:  Alton  Debate,  534, 
Frecport  Debate,  too,  Rrpatfaa 
state  convention,  (858,  J»;esti»jJe^ 
Douglas  as  orator  bV,  14;  fast  papa 
to  publish  Lincoln's  ncrwattrr, 
sper-  mentioned    in    tomml 

Slot*  Register,  109;  praise*:  !  inrrln 
for  sacrifice  to  Trumr. 
Lincoln'*  State  Fair  speech.  18 
protests  against  unfair  Anporans- 
ment  Law.  533,  534;  puMabc*:  est- 
respoodence  between  Lincofc  tad 
Douglas,  70.  "Republican  Rat- 
Song."  565;  quoted  in  Cmeop 
Times.  34;  quotes:  Attem  Carrier, 
509,  Chicago  Journal,  55*,  CUcegs 
Press,  16,  Chicago  Tribune,  5.  Cm*, 
cord  (New  Hampshire)  Indtfemimi 
Democrat,  584,  S'rar  York  IJenii, 
581,  Sandusky  Regimer,  581,  &.  Lmnt 
RetuNican,  581;  ridicules  ~ 
5$*-$*;  Iribote  of, 
tries  to  create 
com,  553 

Illinois  Slate  Register,  announce*  escui 
sion,  to  Alton  Debate,  449;   answrrs 

-IJican  attacks  on  Douglas.  64; 

attitude  of.  toward  Frecport  Doctrine, 

comments    on:     chalimge    lo 

Joint  Debates,  61.  64.  ja.  ("carles** 

tte,  Mj,  Frecport  Debate,  190. 
labors  of  Douglas  during  contest, 
519.  IJttcoln  at  Mootxelt..  68,  pop- 
ular aspect  of  campaign,  aS,  possible 
Republican  candidate*,  1860,  588: 
charges  Laacoht   with  nxonsistencT. 

Law. 

-  $«*• 
De*gW 

reception   at:    Chica. 

field,    51,    Galeshur. 

Ottawa    Debate,     138;      Lan; 

Charles,  editor  of.    167;    mentioned 

by:  Charleston  Court.-  rota, 

307;    mentiona:    Chicago  Times 

'go  Tribune.  316.  lUimeis  State 
Journal,  199;  "Ottawa  Fraud"  be> 
«"«  In.  J55".  publishes:  correspond- 
ence between  Lincoln  and  Douglas, 
70,  Springfield  resolution*,  400; 
quoted  by  Douglas  at  Free 
168;  quotes:  Chicago  Times, 
61,  109,  Douglas  norm 
eastern  paper,    -7;    replies   to 
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cago    Tribune"  t  defense  of   Lincoln, 

Indiana  J  annul,  comment*  on :  Char  Ics- 
Dcbate,    367;     Illinois   election, 
.    Freeport  Doctrine,   579;    Lin- 
coin  and  Douglas,  5;;. 
inx|«)li*,  Dougta*,  at,  10. 
Iowa,    delegations    from,    at    Quincy 
Debate,  438,  439.  440. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  attitude  of,  toward: 
United     States     Constitution,     430, 
Supreme  Court,  nj,  350,  371;   men- 
tioned, 170. 
Jackson.  W.  If.    (H.  M.).   delegate  to 

Deeaocratk  conventions,  830. 
Jacksonville,   Douglas  speaks  at.  306. 
401;    Mr*.  Douglas  at,  573;    Single- 
-on,  General,  speak*  at,  490. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  attitude  of,  toward: 
negro.  04.  104.  34*.  Supreme  Court. 
359;   niraiii>r-ed,  106. 
Jersey    County,    delegation    from,     at 

Springfield,  53. 
Jo  Davie*  County,  delegation  from,  at 

196,   IIJQ 
Johnson,  Richard  M.,  attitude  toward 
negro  equality,  36S. 

iMftj   agreed   upon,  70;    at: 
Alton,  449-511,  Charleston,  867-3031 
Freeport,  147-313,  Galcsburg,  303-65, 
>boro,  *J3-<>7.  Ottawa,  85-147. 
:  '•5-440:    Chalfcoge  to, 
escription  of,  see  separate  debate; 
of,  591;   (Ski  i.I,  on:   IVitiK- 
5*4i    S>6,    S4».    S7S.    Lincoln, 
581-88;     estimates   of,    by:     RoMon 
Advertiser,  53ft,  •-.  Commer- 

cial, 518;  541,  543.  Cincinnati  Ga- 
ulle, 543,  Louisville  lUmatral,  41 
Missouri  Democrat,  531,  New  York 
lerali,  539.  Sew  Yerk  Post, 
New  York  TrUmne,  514;  in: 
in.  47.  «4$.  to*.  »66,  319.  449,  499, 
?:4.   M|,    5:1.   ja»;    used  as 

pirsklrnliil  handbook,  18C. 
Joliet,    tongressional     ctxiveoii.jn    al, 

338;    delegations    from,  at   Ottawa, 

143;   Douglas  mming  al,  185; 

Douglas  sjwaks  at.  347,  350; 

tioned,  85. 
JeUet  Signal,  quoted  In  Qmincy  Herald, 

38. 
Jonas,    A.,    chairman    of    Rqiuhlkan 

committee  al  Quiucy,  300. 
Ji.nesboro,  descriptior  I  long. 

las  names  as  meeting-place,  60,  64; 


Douglas  speaks  at,  314,  349;  loot 
Debate  at,  M3-67;  Lincoln  speaks  at 
339;  mentioned,  90,  553. 
Juocsboro  Debate,  313-67;  described 
by:  Chicago  Journal,  313,  363,  Chi- 
caga  Press  and  Tnbune,  3 it,  359, 
Chicago  Timet,  360,  Keokuk  Gate 
City,  366,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Journal 
and  Courier,  365,  Sew  York  Post, 
361,  Peoria  Transcript,  162;  referred 
to:    by,  Douglas,  431,  Lincoln,  303, 

Judd,  Norman  B,,  chairman  of  Republi- 
can Stale  Central  Committee, 
56,  304;  gubernatorial  eandhlste. 
i860,  194;  hands  Lincoln's  challenge 
to  Douglas,  59;  speaks  at  state  Repub- 
lican convention,  1858,  33;  men- 
tioned, 7*.  39*. 

Kane  County,  abolition  resolutions 
passed  in,  153. 

Kankakee  County,  delegation  fn 
Ottawa,  133. 

Kansas,  adoption  of  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution in,  19;  connection  of  Doug- 
las with,  370;  enabling  act  for,  370; 
Douglas  on  admission  of,  too,  333; 
struggle  in.  19. 

Kellogg,  mentioned,  15. 

.  >ielegate   to  Democratic  district 
convention  from  Will  County,  1850, 

Kendall  County,  Bends  delegation  to 
Ottawa,  133. 

Kennedy,  John  P.,  announced  as  Re- 
publican vice-presidential  carxl 
1860,581. 

Kentucky,  delegation  from,  at:  Alton, 
498.  JuacaimtD,  339;   status  ol  nrgn. 

Keokuk,    Iowa,    ascunaM 
Qu  i,, 

A'«.'l . 

Si. 
I -winiHe  Jon, 
Knox,    In..  1  1  .,iuj||m   ,1 

Koo*  College,!:. 


.  in 


Knoi  1  .ng\u  aiUicwes  i.cx.i.l, 

of, 

iville,  delegation  from,   «|  tlalea- 
burg  Debate,  331. 
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Kn.ixvilie  Republican,  quoted  by  Peoria 
Transcript,  $Jli    ridicules,  Douglas, 

SS'- 

-r,  (iuslavus,  president  ol  Repub- 
lic*!!  State  -.     3  3. 

man,  mentioned,  34.  189.  ML 

Lanphicr.    Charles     H-,    charged     by 
Lmc.ilr,  with  f.irgerv.  jftjr; 

:   1  Jii.iw»  fraud,  408;    editor  ol 
Illinois     Stale     Regilitr,     167,     355; 

i-riiy  of,  4; 

:iliana,  Douglas  i 
Laraminie,  assists  Hit!  Robert  in  report- 
ing debates,  79. 
La  Salle,  Douglas  at,  144. 
La  Salle   C  gallon  from,  at 

La  Salle  Democrat,  mentioned,  138. 

Latki  nant  of  Spring- 

field Cadeta,  $09. 

I4iurcni  i-,  S>  V.  ,  voted  for  Lincoln  at 
ataai  176. 

Lea,   Harry,  displays  Lincoln   banni-r, 
510. 

Lea,   Henry,  display*  Lincoln   banner 
at  Alton,  500. 

ittitude    of 
Douglas  tOWBfi  354.  457- 

Lec  County,  delegation  from.  ;it  OttaV 

"».  147 
Lewis,  James,  writes  poem   in 

of  Lincoln,  570. 

.  speaks  at.  518. 
Lincoln,  A'>  ..indons  Clay  for 

Taylor,  490;   abolilii.i    KfUSffian 

90,  92,  99,   in,  17' 

campaign  1     l".,  49".  5'3. 

Drown,  B.  Grata,  513,  Chase, 

Sit.  negroe*.  i65, Trumbull,  513.  555, 

547;  alliance  with  Tl  »,  9», 

99,  171,  110,  H9,  Itt  394,  306,  406; 

announced  a>  Republican  prrsii!. 

candidate,  58 1 ;  mired 

Douglas,   251.   41 1 ;    appreciates 
irtanre  of  0  2,  40s;   at: 

Alton,    406,    502,    Atlanta,   Oo,    (ij, 

Augusta,  148,   Bement,  558.  Bloom- 

S«7.  S*7i  "•**•  ''I'l'-ago.  '7.  3*.  *'>• 
6».  °9-  339.  548.  4*3i  43*.  4>i.  468. 
529,  540,  Clinton,  56,  108,  Danville, 
559.  U7i    Frrtport,     147, 

■.burg.  103,  373,  381.  378.  Ha- 
vana, 547,  Henry,  148,  Hilhboro,  70, 
Jonesboro,  202,  713,  262,  348,  I 
ton,  518,   Lincoln.  60,  62,  Macomb, 


203.  J48.  Mntloon,  167.  316,  3:7.  319. 
:-ilA,  309,  M 

Peoria,  4,  14.  too.  143,  Quincy, 
J"*  JI9'. 
Springfield.  13, 

64,69,91,  105, 107. 117,  205,451.4(0, 
4f>9.   $*<■.   5*9.    Sullivan,   559,   562, 
Tazewell  County.  00,   117.  168,  360. 
Croatia,   559;    attitude    of,   toward; 
-Jem  of  slave  slate*.  1  to,    149, 
lit,  455,  Compromise  of 
.  Declaration  of  Independ- 
566,   41.5.  45*. 
Dred    Scott    Dectsic:  .    94, 

105,110,  155.  157,  158 
359.  «*«.  4«>S.  4'©.  418,  4*9,  43' 
160,  466,  487,  Freeport  Do< : 
431,     ;!"■ 
Slav  i- 
kan  War.  .  .  489, 

168,  .  rnud, 

perpetual 
cxpan  151, 

157,404,41 

Jll,  Sup:. 

-  37°.  45 
viso,  491;   biographical  notice  • 

•.*  Debate,  i»8,   131.   136,   137, 
140.  '  I  allenges  Doug- 

.-.  Joint  Debates,  55,  • 

(66;   conspiracy  charge  of. 
170,  389.  (1 

tocirpubfi 

m6,     im.    443,    447.    505;     desires 

effect  of  content  on,  317,   5*0, 

583.  584,   58S.   5S7'-  elect 
mont,    17;    enthusk- 

'.'Horn 
Advertiser,  537.  Boston  Courier,  511, 

544, 
Cincinnati   CtmumtrtA  Con- 

cord    Independent     Demo  ■ 
Chicago     Democrat,  -.cago 

Journal,    529,    Chicago    Press    and 
Tribune,    i  Federal   Union, 

mometaUt, 

Sit,     Illinois     Slate     Journal, 
ndiana  Journal.  577,  Mil 
the.    543,    Missouri    Dene. 

rk   Herald,   46. 
York  Tribune.  <$$,  Rochester  Demo- 
crat, 583,  St.  Louis  Republican.  581, 
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tt'askington     Union,     539;      I 

senatorial  race,  30,  at; 
hamoi  of,  -■'(,  i»  J"ini  Debates  tec 
Joint  Debates;  inconsistency  of,  30.5, 
339.  34°.  34«>  3*5.  3»>.  3&4.  386.  387. 

\o.\,  41 1.  43*.  498;  wow 
"Perpendicular  Pronoun."  549;  "lost 
speech"  of,  id,  nock  epitaph  of,  550; 
nomination  of,  SI,  33,  33,  35,  93, 
4  -,  1 ;  not  regarded  as  possible  presi- 
de previous  to  cam- 
paign of  1858,  74,  41;  nomination 
speech  of,  attacked  by:  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  31,  Douglas,  51,  94,  OS, 
tor,  124,  178,  313,  345,  416,  4$i; 
defended  by,  103,  103,  230.  234,  4J4. 
derided  in  campaign  P0t»i  570; 
forms     Republican     platform, 

met  for  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nation. [854,  ij;  orator,  1  dmatc  of, 
as,  by:  Boston  Courier,  jti,  Chicago 
Democrat,  586,  Chicago  Press  and 
•.nr,  58  j,  j80,  Coneord  Independ- 
ent Democrat,  584,  Illinois  State 
Journal.  13,  16,  41,  584.  Illinois  Slate 
Register,  140,  Louisville  Democrat, 
43,  Lowell  Journal  and  Courier,  $18, 
Missouri  Democrat,  531.  Missouri 
1  Yon  Express, 
131,  jYctu  Fori  ftuf,  1.;-,  Ws»  l'»'I' 
fribune,  47,  aoi,  585.  Philadelphia 
Press,  1*7,  Rochester  Democrat,  583, 
(Intra,  Carl.  447,  Springfield 
(Man.)  Republican,  515,  St  /.ohi"j 
AVier,  508,  WUtO,  Horace,  i»; 
honor  of,  S65,  569,  570; 
in  derision  of,  570;  presented 
nrn  iiltnts    of     1 

rsity,  373;  questioned  at:  Otta- 
wa, 90,  Freeport,  160;  questions  Doug- 
las at  hi  ■  - ] •« . r  1 .  ii.-.  M4,  Jonesboro, 
146;  reception  to,  at:  Charleston,  317, 
319.  3*3.  3»S-  3*7.  Freeport,  191, 193, 
>9$,  »9",  '9»>  *»,  Oalesburg,  373, 
378,  .381,  Ottawa,  136,  1  jo,  133,  134, 

■ 
refer*  to:  Chaileston  Debate,  433, 
Chitago  Times,  470,  Galesburg  Dc- 
bate,  439.  !■-•  *33i  4?c,  On 
Debate,  403,  Quincy  Debate,  466, 
48$:  regarded  as  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  for  i860,  581,  $83, 
»7.  j*8;  regrets  date  .  15; 

rpliea  to:    Calhoun.   John   C.,    II, 
Douglas  at  Peoria,  1854, 14,  Douglas  in 
11;  rival 
01;    Douglas  in  debate,   13,   17.  61, 


Seward,  501;  ridiculed  by:  Burling- 
ton GaieUe,  549.  555,  Chicago  Timet, 
«8,  06,  553,  554,  Xcpublican, 

'17;   Ml  urcs  election  of  Trumbull,  15; 
simplicity  of,  during  Campaign,  446; 
;■>■■  Whig   caucus,    490; 

after  Alton  Debate, 
499.  5'°.  mutilated  \>\  Chicago  Timet, 
"p",  79.  83,  used  in  gubcr- 
rial  election  in  Ohio,  59.1;  take* 
the  stump  for  Fremont, 
to,  581,  Buffalo  Courier,  588,  Chicago 
1'cmocrat,  586,  Chicago  Journal, 
Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  585; 
iirg.  anti-slavery  elements 

in    speech    at    Chicago,    1S50,     17; 
warns,  leading   LUfaofi   Republicans 
against    Douglas,    31,    3;. 
Lincoln.  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at,  00,  03. 
"Lincoln  and  Douglas,"  »  Republican 

vifn  |>ocm,  370. 
Lindcr,  \V.  F.,  aids  Douglas  in  cam- 
pa'R".  SSS;  at  St.  Louts,  55.S.  speak* 
at   Cairo,    313;    Jonesboro   Debate, 

359 

.    Mi*4ouri,  delegation   from,   to 
So. 
Little,   W.   A.,   voted    for   Lincoln   as 

senator,  1854.  170. 
Little   Giant,  origin  of,  as  soubriquet 

of  Douglas,  553. 
Logan,  John.,  speaks  at  Cairo,  »JJ, 
I.ombard,  Frank,  writes  song  for  Repub- 
lican rally,  50$. 

vrd  University,  students  of, present 
Douglas  with  banner,  375,  y,-,  3H0, 

3«3- 

LoDg,   *  -1  Lincoln  to  Freeport 

Debate,  no. 

Louis-.ttU.     Demo  ments     on: 

IgbtS,  538,  Freeport  Debate  (38, 
Joint  Debates,  43;  to  by: 

Charleston  Courier,  335,  Washington 
Union,  $1$;  quotes  Louisville  Jour- 
nal, 143- 

Louisville  J-  ek»]  >ouglas.  513: 

comments  on:   Lincoln  at  Jonesboro, 
266,  Lincoln  at  Ottawa,  143; 
ti.iiu.l    liv   GoUAmi  Democrat, 
quoted     by:      Burlington     lie- 
540.  Keokuk  Gate  CWy,  iM>,  Louis- 
-.•Mr  Otmc  Missouri  Demo- 

>>-it.  ;?4,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Rtpub- 

igMS,    S49, 

,   SS*.  554- 

Lovejoy,    Owen,    abolition   scnti- 
of.    173,    319,    SJI,    369,    45».    45»; 
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arrnser    x    1  jnciht     05.    305.   339:  McDonnell,  Chi 

MWfm    tl-   iepubbcar   luu  iflUktt,  critic  ooogrea 

:5*5_.    a:,     rmcressiana!   candidaie.,  239. 

sar.  :t~cti  *.:  C'nui  Debate.  399:  McLean,   John, 

Tidiniisi    ie    amoip   ;<Bn,    57c;  Republican    ] 

•o-hC*    a;    C«3awa.   s:j.    wort   of,  i860, 24. 

:f>i.  aw.    ncEoaDpi-  77.  S&.  171,  Medill,  Joseph, 

=  z.  r:-.  s*&,  r?2-  aau  414.  517-  7"rfliac,  76, 

Z-nptH  ."iin*  «■*'  iiw,  cammexts  Lincoln  by,  * 

.i    eSer:  .t  c:ic-.es:  to  LiDCuln.  5S3.  Mirrh.  mention 

n-r:iT!fijs:orr  :c  Dcnicias,  5=*.  Free-  Meeting  at:  All 

-.'.<:  ±.*x~mt.   sit.  Join    Debates,  3.  505,  506,  ; 

5:..  JiDrsior:-  Debate,  at*:  estimate  uo,  50;   On 

H    Liarz-h.   ani    D;>jglas   by.   517:  jio,  321-13, 

razees  \m  Yrri  Post,  at*,.  39:    Clinton, 

Lot;.    ."_    iieutaiicii    c(     Springfield  159,  180,  191, 

Caif-s.  530  207,  523;  Gi 

1  j — lie    WgSaC-  r;4cc  ice  Lincoln  as  377, 379-81,  ; 

Most'-r.  :>j*.  :7t>.  260-63:   Mac 

Lynr..  Oe.-Tx-.  mer-icce'd.  55S.  68:  Ottawa,  1 

144,  192,  319, 

Macccs':.  delegare  from,   to  Quincy  137,  141,  144 

Del*:.  430:  Lincoln  speaks  at.   2c;.  441,  444-46; 

2*5:    tie  Edrprist  of,   qooted   by  van,  57,  557; 

GsUsbirg  rViKKT-j:.  445.  Mendota,  Linco 

Macoc  County,    delegation    from,    to  Mercer   Count) 

Springfieid.  53.  Galesbnrg,  33 

Macoupin  County,  delegation  from,  to  Merrick,  speaks 

Sprizgfield  55.'  Methodist  chon 

Macisos.   Janes,    arri'.ude   of   toward  tion,  470. 

silvery,  oj.  of.  :ri.  106.  Mexican    War, 

Mavis-  o   Co-sty.  delegation   from,  at  toward.  91,  1 

S:  Hrrfci.  55.  Michigan   City, 

MaL-r.  statu*  .:'  r.cenc-  Jr..  07.  1:7.  343-  Chicago  delei 

Mar:s£e;f.  <  'hi-.   Lir.Cv".r   — .eetir.g  at.  Miller,   James, 

5S1.  for  stale  trea! 

Marerzzv.  delegation  from,  to  Freeport  Mississippian, 

191.  Illinois     com 

Marsha!!.  Judge,  s:«-ak>  a:  Cairo.  213-  Freeport  Do< 

Mathery.  James,  rl..  expose*  alliance  Washington  I 

between   Dougias   and   Lincoln.   8$.  Missouri,  deleg 

92.   2,  J,    sty-1*.    Republican   congres-  boro,  259;   Q 

sional  candidate.  1858,  220.  253.  gradual  emai 

Mather,   D.  S..  captain  of  Springfield  407,  415,  48, 

Cadets,  509.  Debates,  389, 

Mattcon.  Joel  A.,  defeated  by  Trum-  Missouri     Corr 

bull  in  senatorial  election,  1854,  14:  repeal    of,    1 

delegate  to  Democratic  congressional  repeal  of,  58, 

convention,  1850,  239.  Missouri     Dem 

Mat  toon,   Douglas  at,    267,   312.   31ft,  Douglas'   inc 

557;    Lincoln,  at,  267,  317,  319,  321.  |>ort  Debate, 

Maya.    Judge,    candidate    for    Illinois  522;   descrirx 

legislature,   1858,  240.  Quincy  Deba 

McBride,  James  J.,  mentioned,  555.  Times,  528,  . 

McClemand,  Colonel,  mentioned,  10.  ridicules  Dou 

McClure's     Magazine,     "  Memoirs     of  Missouri  Re  pub 

Carl  Schurz,"  quoted  from,  446.  sion  to  Alton 
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on:   Alton  Debate,  450,  52s,  contest 
iiitllljnoi  KflfttOtrtal 

prospects,    21.    possible    Republican 
presidential    candidate*,     1860,     24; 
describes:      Douglas"     reception     at 
Chicago,  38.  Frceport  Debate, 
tlalcsburg   Debate,    376,   mtl'V 
twecn    Republicans   and    Dem 
it    Sullivan,    557,    OtUwa    Di 
136,  Quincy  Debate,  441;   gives  hit- 
1,  iv  of  niinm,  toporooninrni  !.*»■. 
535;    mention*:    Chicago  Prest  Ma 
11m    i*7,    194,   Star   oj   Egypt, 
J|(J;    ridicule,  Lincoln,  67. 

Mitchell,  Colonel,    1).:  -.loder- 

at.nr    at    Frceport,     189:     welcome* 
!  M-eport,  195,  210. 

Mobile    Register,    denounce*    Freeport 
Doctrine,  579. 

Molony,  R.  S-,  congressional  candidate, 
|8$0,   238;    political   w»s  of,   338, 
353;  speaks  for  Dougla*  at  Fn 
239. 

•ation  (mm,  at  Gales- 
burg  Debate,  331.  374;  Douglas  at, 
377;  electioneering  of  Republican 
Glee  Club  of,  370. 

Monroe  County.  Baker,  Jehu,  addrcwea 
free   Dei  .34 1;   delegation 

(ram,  at  SjinriK'irici,  53. 

Montgomery  County,  (MtgJ 
at  Springfield,  «. 

Muoili-rlli),  DougU  Lincoln  at, 

56,  66,  ys.  !,  -1. 

Morgan   County,  delegation   from,   at 
Springfield,  Jj;  mentioned,  22. 

Morris,  del'  en,  at  Ottawa,  134, 

14.2;    Lincoln-  at,    132;    mentioned, 

*5- 
Morris,  J.  N.,  speaks  at  Camp  Point, 

437.  442. 
Morton,  O.  P.,  IUtt,  Robert,  secretary 

or,  78. 

Mound  City,  crowd  from,  at  J' mi 

259. 
Mount  Morris,  Ri  .-minaryat. 

209. 
Muscatine,  delegation  from,  at  Galcs- 

imrg  Dcbatt,  329. 

Naper,  Captain,  delegate  to  Democratic 

i*eo,  239. 
Nape  1 

Hon  at.  1850.  239. 
Nebraska  Act,  5,  29,  87,  too,  109,  123, 
103,   «6j,  333,  3ji.  462;   draw* 
Lincoln  into  polities,  9:  effect  of,  on: 


Missouri    Compromise,    4,    slavery 
'55.  3°4i    fathered   bjf  Douglas,  87; 
opposition  Ottkj  5,  14, 15,  80, 

182;  supported  in  Freeport  Doctrine, 

Negro,  attitude  toward,  of:  De  KM 
County  Sentinel,  240-,  Douglas,  95, 
»2S,  34»,  465.  5".  54S^  Lincoln,  93, 
rot,  168,  215,  267,  303,  339,  340,  348, 
386,  387.  397,  451,  452;  position  of, 
under:  Declaration  of  independence, 
168,  tOI,  413,  470.  United  States 
•  >n,    476;     status    of:     in 

1!lM"".  :i  h  4»5>4*5i  5".  K'  nl1 
226,  343,   Maine,   227,  343,   Massa- 
chusetts, 511. 
.Vru'   Orleans   Courier,    mentioned   by 

Washington  Union,  J23. 
New    Orleans    Delia,    mentioned,    by 

Washington  Uni,m,  513. 
Km   York,    Binmorc,    Henry,    at   80: 
birth  of   Republican   party  in.   216: 
I  toagltl   v.il,.iioeil  at,  it;    Mat' 
negro  in.  n,  "7 ■  .US- 
New  York  Express,  quoted  in  Baltimore 
Sun,  131. 

Kara  Herald,  commentaoo:  lili 
nois    contest,   530,   576,   Lincoln  as 
presidential  candidate,  581,  political 
tatl"  (8j   cslimat 

Of:  Douglas,  576,  llitt,  Robert.  79, 
Trumbull,  577: 
.tie  Journal.  581; 

Nnv    York   Post.   bought    by   Villard, 
Hi'tirv,     ;eu|      Whit  ;6- 

comments  on:  Freeport  Debate,  26:, 
Illinois  content,  40,  54°,  578,  - 
speaking,  2:  describes:  Alton  Debate, 
498,  Charleston  Debate.  319,  Free- 
:  Debate,  192,  Jonesboro  Debate 
t6i,  Ottt  196;    Di 

ter  P.,  reporter  of,  77;  estimate 
of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  by,  43; 
quoted  In  Isnvell  Journal  and  Courier, 
265;   quotes  Chicago  Tribune,  547. 

Nem    York    Standard,    comments    an 
n   Illinois  '•*. 

New   York   Times,   comments  on   the 
senatorial  contest  in  Illinois,  46. 

New  York  Tribune,  advocates  all 
of    Douglas,    516;     comment 
Douglas'  inconsistency,  526,  Freeport 
Debate,  300,  humor  ol   Lincoln,  ao, 
Illinois  contest,  314;  describes  ,'• 
Debate,  503;  estimate  by,  of:  Doug- 
's*, 47.  S44,  Lincoln,  47,  583;  nan- 
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Times,    30,    Quincy    Herald,    566; 
tidiWj  J.unc  B..  1.  Si. 

Villard,  Henry,  a  reporter  Iwr,  77. 
Phillips,  D.  C-i  introduce*  Lincoln  at 

-.boro,  3ig. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  ineniionc.l,  |1  : 
Phonographic  Magatine,  article  of  Hilt. 

Robot,  quoted  (mm,  78. 
I'iaii    County,    delegation    from,    u 

Spit 
run  c    1 1  ntfincf    charge 

against,  1$,  100-,  defended  of,  Doug- 
las, 122,  180 
Pike  (Vninty,  drlegallon  Irom, at  Spring- 

field,  53. 
Pinkham,     N.,     furnishes     seat*     for 

Qufau  j  Debate, 

Pillifield   Democrat,   QOOUd    h   Quin>y 

Herald.  40. 
Pbttt,    P.   W  ,  delegate  to  Democratic 

dutfid  convention,   1850,  439- 

■  S§S' 

Polo,  delegation  from,  at  Freeport,  101, 
Popular    Sovereignty,    abandoned    by 
Dougtea  mi  FreepoTt,  <j.i;   attacked 
by  Lmcoln,  11.  105:  attitude  of  Doug- 
la*  tnwaid,  5.  19,  10Q,  »t4,  998, 

|,  »<i,  461,  53?".   basia  of:  Corn- 
inme  of  1850.  114,  202.  333,  ^s>. 

JN'cbraskn  Hill.  J,  133;  tested  in 
lannaa,  19;   triumph 
Douglas,  575;  uniler  the  Drel 

Dp  hi. 

I  ljmiiviU* 
Journal.  33 1 
Presbyterian      c  lunch,     disturbed     by 
:    t  *■>• 

Quincy,  detention  from,  at  Ottawa. 
135;    description  of,  during  deb 

60,  64;  reception  at,  to:  Douglas, 
39'.  393.  43*-  4J8-4*.  I-incoln,  391, 

439.  440.44S.44'';  BefcfllM,  C:irl. 

Quincy   Debate.   395-448;    announced 

IgO  Press  and  Trihur.r,    ;  )<', 

$&<>•.  described  by :  Chicago  Journal, 
444,  1  hicago  Press  ami  I'rtiune.  4  jc, 
Chicago  Ttmes,  437,  Colesburg  I 
trot,    4#<,    Keokuk    Gat*    I  tly,    444, 

Missouri   Democrat,    1 1 1 

Rtfublii.in,  441,  445,  (/"'"'V  H"M, 
44°.  Quincy  HVd'e,  438,  446.  ScfrUH, 
Carl,  446;  Douglas,'  pictures  (".Id  at, 
394.  Keokuk. 


300;  inlereat  of  Missouri  in,  380,  390; 
referred  to  by  Lincoln.  46ft, 
t>Miu<v    Herald,    announce*    lliiie    ol 
Poiiglaa  parade,  MI,  JO* 
on:    challenge  to  Joint  Debates,  66, 
I  '■.>  iS54and  1858,3*, 

■-.  49;    deM 
Douglas  torch-light  procession. 
Lincoln  meeting  at  Cbicaf 
Quln<  v     1  lebai        1  y  .     publi 
communication    from    Lincus, 

I9,  poem  in  derifion  d    1    ■ 

■  ,.in,  --.-,,  poem  io  boooi  1 

566;     quotes:     Chicago    Times.    66, 
Chicago  Union,  40,  Joliel  Signed,  38, 
Peoria    Message,    58 *,    Philadelphia 
Press,  566,  Pittsfieid  Democrat,  49. 
Quincy    )Vhig,     announces:      I 

"It.    39».    393;     Quin. ;.     I  K  bete, 
V""i.    39I;     comments   on:     Douglas, 

iS,   1 

446,    Republican    state    convention, 
1858,  it,  rival  toiih .light  | 
395;    dot  lira .    (tsudulcai  mi 
Hon,     536,     Lin 
ba     nrbted,    S4:     deat 
•burg   1  tebnte, 
iween    Republi  Democrats 

at  Sullivan,  56.'  nS, 

■  ■  - 1  ••  >•  1     Douglaa  "i  tftm   I 
ridicules  Douglas.  551. 

Rail]  57 11 

■...nor  "I  l.in.i.ln.  «68;  written  by 
R.  F.  Flint.  s*8. 

legate  to  D 

cratic  COB{  li'.n.  1850, 

»39- 
Renwick,  G- YY,  1 

coBgrosional  coDventkm,  1850,  130. 

Reporting  the  Debates,  75-85,  declared 
unfairness  In,  8«;   daacnpdoo  ol 
■  ;o,  504:   tk\ 

Republican    party,    alliam  ( 
-Viiu  1  ■.  i:n ..  rata,  r>t,  31", 

330.353:  attitude  of.  toward:  D 
las,  at.  44.  47-  407.  5*?.  Lincoln,  14, 
43,   5*4  »  «,  96.  174,  ast, 

fiaign  poetry  of.   565.  567. 
57°.    57':     complain 
Apportionment  Law. 

on  of.  9.  16, 
8a,  99,   18a,  ait. 
slate  con 
153,  166.  171;   1858,  22,  5-> 
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104,     ».lo.     41*.     •»;''        l>ini<nr»tic 

party,  87,   191,   241,  391,  353,  406; 

Douglas,    '«*.    "°>    "4.    155.    161. 

:.-.i.4«*.  4'7.  4*1. 4*7. 

435.    457.    46*.  485.     5J*.     '■'' 
100,  ioa,  104,  106,110, 114, 149,  1 51 

SJO,  »34.  348,  3S3. 401, 404. 4 » «.  4 16, 

435.   455.  468,  469.  473.   479-  48j. 

.  Love  Joy,  Owen,  174,  Republican 

»  party,  89,  353,  404,  481;  WUg 
party,  8;.  171.  391,  causes  ill 
Mm  i-  In  1  luiichr.,  479;  .1  itm  of, 
under?  Declaration  ol 
95,  :oo,  1:6.  118,  168.  335.  301,  339. 
34*.  .if'.  5M1  400,  •".••  4.!*.  4$>,  V>», 
4f>o.  .141;.  Drol  SCOt)  I  Li  ■i-.iim.  344, 
357,  40c,,  United  Slates  Constitution. 

357- 

SIkMI,  John,  in  Illinois  lo  unite  Demo- 
crats, 45:  possible  Democratic  preri- 
dentta!  candidate  i860,  4* 

laket  pan 
reception  at  Chicago.  ,4. 

Smith,  Knoa  W.,  delegate  to  Demo- 
te ' ■■invention*,  1850,  339. 
mith,     Joseph,     originates     Douglas' 
•oubriquct,  "I.ittlc  Giant,"  553. 

Samuel,    point*    out    Freeport 
Doctrine,  411. 

"Song  of  the  Hyenas,"  1  >■■■■; 
in  derision  of  Administration  Demo- 
crats, 37. 

South,  (h»,  quoted  by  .Vei*  York  Trib- 
une. 545;  f.ums  up  Douglas'  po- 
litical views,  54c. 

Spot)  h,  ofi  Arnold,  Inaac  N-,  at  Spring- 
6eld,  33;  Baker,  in  Monroe  County, 
tax,  347.  Waterloo,  »i8, 
Kaynr:it  Quincy,  439;  Bogg?,  J.B.,at 
Galeaburgi  377,  %9o,  ;S);  Bromwell, 
H.  P.  II.,  at  Charleston.  118,  337; 
BDtar,  ,17.  (hose,  S-  P,  ;" 
Illinois,  jjxj  Clay,  Henry,  in  Indiana, 
JM!  Davis,  Jefferson,  at  Bangor, 
.-,  463;  Denio,  C-  B.,  at  Spring- 
field,  33;  Dougherty.  John,  at  foncs- 
boro,  359;    Douglass,  Fred,  at  Pough- 

■•..•■,v  York!   --'.i'-:    Dei 
at:    Alton.  360.  374,  4C0,  488,  409. 
501,    Belleville,    573,    III 

I  50,  308,  403.  530,  Camp 
443,  Cairo,  313,  Charleston,  38t,  316. 
.,  jo,  106,  154,  403. 
jjli  $40,  C49,  Clifton  Springs, 
York,  ;:.  Clint  m,  108,  1 1  •■■,  Danville, 
550,  Freeport,  139.  Galena,  30  7, 
Galcsburg,  333,  373.  377.  380,  383, 


55 1,    SHUT,    553.  Jacksonville, 
308,  401,  Jolict,  347,  330,  Joncsboro, 
-•.,....    M.utoon,   367,  Oquawka, 
551,  Ottawa,  80.  117,  136,  133.  135, 
130.  i4»,  M4,  S"S.  Peoria,  «,  Si 

in,  331.  477.  Springfield,  n.  17.  JT, 
107,    117,    168,   103,   108,    31;, 
Sullivan,  335.  £59.  S**  Urban*,  559; 

11.   John    R.,   at    Sullivan, 
KUcll,  George,  at  Cale- 
Fcree.J.  J.,  at  Springfield,  33; 
l!n,  O.  B.,  at  Charleston,  313. 
jail  Frost,  !-•  Q  ,«  Oaletburg,  573; 
Gareschc,  A.  J.   P..  at  Alton,   $07; 
Hopkins,  m  '.-'■ 

Ada,  at  Galcsburg,  373;  Todd,  N.  B., 
at  Springfield.  21.  Lincoln  at:  Alton, 
460,  $.03,  Augusta,  147,  348,  Charles 
ton,  367.  303.  318,  370,  333,  337,  348. 
403,  Chicago,   17.  39,  4>. 

4"3.  4«3.  43».  1 

UO,    Decatur.    539,    Frccport,    148, 
G'alesburg,      MJ,      346,      373,      384. 
Havana,  547.  Henry,  74*.  J. mi 
339,  348,  Lewistoo,   518,   Macomb, 
M.iti<Kin,  367,  Ottawa,  98, 
!.•;.    ■:--.   I-,.'.   I-'.   1*0,  515,  r> 
4,  100.  Sr.ringfield,  II,  16,  17,  33,  24, 
«,,   93,    103,    107,    117, 
333.    345,  410,  416,    is  1.    aoo 
474.  520,  til).     Sullivan, 

'»».    SJ9.    Whk  400: 

Under,    I'   F.,  at:  Cairo,  71;.,  1 
horo,    359,    365;     Logan.   John,    at 
Cairo,  »i3;   I-  a,  at  Otta- 

wa,   14;,   515;  jo,   at 

Cairo,  sir-  Matheny.  James.  II.,  in, 
»33;       M.N.iiv,    R     S*.   at     Fr«. 
ivr.  Merrick.. -it  Alton.  507:   Morris, 
T.   N..   nt   Camp   Morris,  437,   447; 
Re" 

veil,  Major,  :it  Camp  Point,  437,443; 
Sclin  itQumCT,  437;  Single- 

loa,   General,  at  Jacksonville, 

Thi-.rnton,  at  Sullivan.  563;   Tilbotl, 
■y.    Trumbull,   Owen. 

at:  Alton,  387,  Chicago,  3*0,  374,  jSt. 

547,  Monroe  County.  200.  X47.  Senate 

»73, 

.   399;    Turner,  T.  J,  at:    I 

1.    190,   191,    196,  Springfield.   33; 

Walker.    Charles,    411    Chicago,    \c: 

Waahborne,  I-:.  B.,  at  Catena, 

Wentworth.  John,  at  Chicago. 

Wlhon-C  1..'.  al    I 

James  E  .  :it  Springfi.  \) 
Springfield,  Administration  Democratic 
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convention  at,  1858,  96,  335;  anti 
Nebraska  convention  at,  16,  3J4; 
anti-slavery  coarcntioa  at,  1856,  16; 
Arnold,  Isaac  N.,  speak*  at,  *»; 
Cadets  of,  »i  Ahon.  $09;  delegation 
from,  to:  Alton,  450,  499.  S°9: 
Ottawa,  135;  Democratic  uate  om- 
it, 1858,  36;  Douglas  speaks 
at,  11,  51,  60,  67,  107,  117.  168,  303. 
ao8»  355.  5*°'.  eixursions  from,  to 
Allon,  440;  Lincoln  (peaks  at,  11,  17, 
$6.  60,  6»,  60,  93.  io<,  107.  117,  45 «. 
466,  469,  536,  539;  Republican  con- 
vention M  fa  350,  367. 
409:  18s8.  ■*  395;  Stale  Agricul- 
tural Fair  at.  10,  It,  117. 

SfriMtftU  iMia.)  KrfimHUo*,  com- 
ments on:  Alton  Debate,  510,  Illinois 
contest,  533,  Ottawa.  Debate,  533: 
quoits  IstuitoiB*  Jottmtl,  555. 

Springfield  Resolutions,  see  Ottawa 
Fraud. 

Sltor  0/  £*?/<,  referred  to  by  Uitt&uri 
Rtp*Hican,  316, 

State  Sovereignty  attitude  toward,  of: 
Douglas,  96,  114,  33$,  *8s,  453.  545. 
Lincoln.  339;  endangered  by  Illinois 
contest.  339,  yo,  541. 


A.    II  ,    attempt*    lo    mil* 

Illinois  Democracy.  4$;    altitude  of, 

toward  Freeport  Doctrine,  431,  463, 

579;  possible  Democratic  ; 

candidate.  1860,  43:  mentioned,  538. 
Stone,  E.  K...  Republican  marshal!  at 

Quincy  Debate,  393. 
Strickland,    E-,  lieutenant    of    Spring- 
field Cadets,  500. 
Strode,  J.  M-,  president  of  Democratic 

■net  eoovantiix-.,  1830,  330. 
Stuart,    Lieut.,   at   Douglas   reception, 

■fO,  .U- 
Stump-tpeakiag,  origin  ana  desc- 

of.  1;  iV«r  York  Pott  on.  7. 
Sullivan,     Douglas  speaks  at.  335.  557. 

56*1    Lincoln  speaks  at,   559. 

meeting    at,     57;      melee     between 

Republicans  and  Democrats  at,  5A0, 

563. 
Sumner,  Charles,  assaulted  by  Brooks, 

300,  330. 

tie  Court,  of  Illinois,  connection 

of  Douglas  with,  360. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stale*, 

altitude  toward,  of:    Dough*   114. 

163.   343.    '5T. 

Lincoln,  94.  114,  15*,  "°>.  "5 

45'.  5>9- 


Swan,  Hurl 
senator,   1 

Sweet,  Mai 
mention  ec 
«late,  i8$< 

Taney,     Ro 
Bsdc 

conspiracj 
410;  defa 
ride 

:  mcnl 

Taylor,  E.  1 

Turn 
court  in. « 

Territory,  1 
tdwhifari 
89.  130.  t 
*S8.  344. 

Thornton,  »■ 

Tillson,  Job 

Toledo,  Oh 
3*- 

Toombs,    I 
iramc 
163. 

Trumbull,  I 

«««.  S'3. 

Ijncoin.j 

304.  3«*. 
200.356. 

denounce 
icnaj 

of,  I 

appear  at 
nvmopoUl 
on  admin 
tawa  Frai 

■  I  ','.t    iini 

preskkatJ 
Koatorsbi 
<o, 

1 11;  ,1:1 

10.  68,  3t 

Turner,  Th. 

173; 

port,  147. 

coir 

(Jnfricndrj 
Do.: 

Unitarian  «1 
question, . 
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University  of  Chicago,  gilt  of  Douglas 

to,  50. 
Urbana,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  speak  at, 

559- 
Urbana  (Ohio)  Union,  satirizes  Douglas, 

SS»- 

Vermont,    resolutions    of    Democratic 

state  convention,  in,  241. 
Victoria,  delegation  from,  to  Galesburg 

Debate,  331. 
Villard,  Henry,  associated  with  White, 

Horace,  76;  reporter  of  Philadelphia 

?Ttu>  77-  ,   .     „.    . 

Vincennes  Sun,    quoted    in    Cincinnati 

Commercial,  31. 

Voss,    Abo,    delegate    to    Democratic 

congressional  convention,  1850,  239. 

Walker,  Charles,  welcomes  Douglas  to 
Chicago,  35. 

Walker,  George,  friend  of  Douglas, 
209. 

Washbume,  E.  B.,  aids  Lincoln,  1854, 
171;  congressional  candidate,  169, 
254,  300;  fears  Freeport  Doctrine, 
204;  pledged  against  admission  of 
more  slave  states,  369;  speaks  at 
Galena,  169;   mentioned,  202. 

Washington  Star,  attitude  of,  toward 
Freeport  Doctrine,  579. 

Washington  Union,  attacked  by  Doug- 
las, 185;  comments  on:  Ottawa 
Debate,  513,  Illinois  contest,  516, 
543;  denounces:  Douglas,  48,  If  I, 
158,  462,  513,  539,  Freeport  Doctrine. 
421,  522,  525,  528,  579,  Lincoln, 
539;  mentions :  New  Orleans  Courier, 
523,  New  Orleans  Delta,  523;  on 
slavery  in  free  states,  163,  370; 
quotes:  Chicago  Herald,  515,  Chi- 
cago Press,  514,  Chicago  Times,  514, 
Columbia  Guardian,  525,  Mississip- 
pian,  the,  543,  Nor/olk  Argus,  542; 
referred  to  by  Louisville  Democrat, 
528;    urges  election  of  Lincoln,  180. 

Watagn,  delegation  from,  at  Galesburg 
debate,  m,  374. 

Waterloo,  Baker,  Jehu,  speaks  at,  209; 
meeting  at,  2 rR;  Trumbull  speaks  at, 
231;.  700. 

W*tV)n,  P.  IX. ,  White,  Horace,  secre- 
tary Of,  pf. 

'Vjttftcgjm.  mentioned,  300. 
WVSfiijr,  Daniel,  supports  Compromise 
-.'  i«;r    ■<-.  |;i,  2I4. 


Wendell,  Cornelius,  editor  of  Washing- 
ton Union,  180. 
Wentworth,  John,  aids  Trumbull,  1854, 
172;  regarded  as  real  anti-Douglas 
candidate,  21,  24;  speaks  at  Chicago, 
56s;  mentioned,  72,  218,  222,  254, 
208. 
Whig  party,  becomea  part  of  Republi- 
can party,  16;  Lincoln  and  Trum- 
bull agree  to  dissolve,  86,  88, 171,  214, 
291;  opposition  of,  to  Nebraska  Bill, 
10;  supported  Compromise  of  1850, 
87,  171,  215,  293. 
White,  Horace,  accompanies  Lincoln, 
on  tour,  1858,  76;  comments  on 
correctness  of  copies  of  debate,  504; 
biographical  notice  of,  75;  describes: 
Lincoln,  12,  Lincoln's  solicitude  for 
House -divided  speech,  23,  Mrs. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  573,  Ottawa 
Debate,  143;  reporter  for  Chicago 
Journal,  12. 

Whiteside  County,  delegation  from,  at 
Freeport,  147. 

Whitney,  D.  M-,  vice-president  of 
Republican  state  convention,  22. 

Wilcox,  Elijah,  delegate  to  Democratic 
congressional  convention,  1850,  239. 

Wilkinson,  I.  O.,  attends  United  State* 
District  Court  at  Chicago,  36. 

Will  County,  delegation  from,  to  Otta- 
wa. «33.  '39- 

Williams,  Archie,  mentioned,  93,  222, 
298. 

Williams,  E.  B.,  delegate  to  Democratic 
congressional  convention,  1850,  239. 

Williamsville,  Douglas  at,  51. 

Wilmington  Journal  denounce!!  Free- 
port  Doctrine,  520. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  supported  by  Lincoln, 
491. 

Wilson,  C-  L.|  introduces  1-incoln  at 
Chicago,  39;  nominates  Jjiicili)  for 
senatorship,  22. 

Wilson,  I.  T.,  Democratic  chief  marshal  I 
at  Quincr  Debate,  392.  440. 

Winchester.  Douglas  speaks  at,  91,  549 

Winnebago  County,  represented  at 
Freeport  Del»le,  196. 

Wise.  Henry  A.,  regarded  as  possible- 
Democratic  candidate  for  i860,  43. 

Wyche,  James,  E.,  stieaks  at  Republi- 
can state  convention,  1858,  22. 

Yates,  Richard,  congressional  candi- 
date, 1854,  118,  355. 
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